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Chap. XIII. 

It it life or death that is the marvel— the 
airade? Is life a shadow because deaUi is so 
Ksl?— or is death a light thing compared with 
the boanteous reality of one triamphant hour of 
hki Sorely we do err in contrasting them. If 
the dear sanlight of the world's noon of reason 
his shown os anjihing at all of that which is 
miseen, assuredly it is that death is not the de- 
feat of hope, nor the quenching of aspiration, 
Aor the blunting of purpose, nor the arrest of 
fine issues, but the necessary emancipation of 
fettered forces that the conquest of all the world 
could not satisfy, the outburst from the chry- 
•alis, the assumption, the adoption, the consum- 
ostion. 

So do we reason, and we reason weU, of 
death in general. But when it comes to us 
personally, and changes our best beloved into a 
nsme and a memory, what do we feel but the 
severance — the severance ? So it was wiUi 
Virtue Le Movne. There was bat little philo- 
•ophy in her first grief— a simple faith, certainly, 
that God could do no wrong, and that all must 
be for the best; but even this could not be 
brought to bear at once upon the bitterness of 
bereavement. We will not pause, however, over 
her grief, nor rudely lift the veil that hides the 
lanctoary of tears. Let her weep. He who 
dealt the blow is the same who formed the issue 
of the eye, and the tears of bereavement are his, 
precious unto him as the prayers c^ the saints. 
Tiaie was kind to her. At first she thought it a 
doty to weep for Willie Hepburn, and some- 
times was startled at her own callousness when 
she found that she had been so much interested 
in anything else as to pass a tearless hour. 
GraduaUy, however, she began to perceive that 
tears were not the noblest tribute she could 
pay to her dead, and that to live as if he 
were still her goal, to interest herself in all that 
he had loved, and to try to make herself still 
more worthy of aU Uiat he had been, and that 
with m more single eve to the glorv of the Truth 
which she now saw bad formed the real great* 
nesa of his life and death, were commemoration 



hf more worthy in itself, and far more consonant 
with the spirit of the love wherewith he had 
loved her. A Bible he had given her at their 
first parting became now her constant companion, 
and she hung upon every word of it with the 
most childlike simplicity and unquestioning 
reverence. Where else could she have found a 
comfort that had in it no element of selfishness, 
a resignation that had in it nought of forgetful- 
ness, a satisfaction that even the departed could 
not be jealous of? On what other ground could 
she have found herself so near to what had 
passed from her sight? But still the tears 
would come, and who could reprove them I On 
bright days especially when the sunshine re- 
minded her of her day of hope, when the birds 
that used to be Uieir mutual delight were sing- 
ing as if there were no death and no sorrow, 
and when the green leaves quivered with the 
universal joy of summer — on such days Virtue 
could do httle else than sit with her hands prest 
upon her breast, and gaze upwards through the 
fluttering lace-work into tbe blue sky. On 
stormy days too, when the wind howled through 
the great trees that surrounded the hall, hushing 
the song of birds, and driving the whirling 
columns of fallen leaves against the window 
panes, what wonder that she thought, with a 
vividness of imsgination that almost drove her 
to distraction, of helpless ships on rockv coasts, 
and of despairing men and women sobbing out 
amidst the merciless fury of tempest their Isst 
farewell to home? 

But time, as we have said, was kind to her. 
Softly and still more softly he laid his hand upon 
her, till she began again to feel that there was 
joy in the dawn, and peace in the shades of eve. 
Gradually, according to the law of life, she be- 
came aware of the assimilating influence of that 
nature into whose spirit she had entered so 
deeply, and though she vet felt that " of all her 
many voices grief is still the undertone,'' it was 
such a tender melancholy as was fruitful unto 
peace and holiness of heart. And so one by 
one she resumed her daily duties, and, after her 
season of helples^e^s, j^t^wed h/er attentions 
to her unde and hvnt with increased assiduity 
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and faithfalness. And was Willie Hepburn at 
length forgotten ? Ah, no ; bat from being a 
memory wept for, he became a present influence, 
stimnlating to yet higher life, more constant 
duty, and brighter faith— a ministering angel, 
even more powerful in death than in life. 

Time had not dealt so kindly with Mr. Hep- 
bom. He was an old man now, and his soul, 
wanting the elasticity of earlier years, once 
moulded to sorrow, retained the shape. The tone 
of his existence was lowered for life, and though 
the physical eflfects of the shock he had sustained 
wore off to a much greater extent than his 
medical attendant had been sanguine enough to 
hope for, it was plain that the light of his life 
was quenched, and that he was now only travel- 
ling the path of daily dutv in the spirit of 
patience, waiting to be called home. His chief 
pleasure, if pleasure it may be called, consisted 
m sitting beside Virtue Le Moyne, either in- 
doors or out| in perfect silence. He gave her to 
understand that she was to work or read just as 
if he were not present. This seemed to him the 
nearest approach he could make to the life to 
whkh his son had gone. ''They were one in 
heart,*' he constantly said within himself; 
" surely ^ey must be so still.'' Both were, of 
oomrse^ frequently visited by Mr. Angus, in 
iHiose unomcious sympathy they found inex- 
pressible comfort, especially as they knew him 
to be himself in no soudl degree a fellow-sufferer. 
And thus when the winter was over, and the 
summer had come, such afternoon walkers as 
stayed unbidden into the avenue, were not 
nnfrequently stopped in their trespass by the 
sight of a group of four persons, seated in 
HMtic chairs on the lawn, the minister reading, 
Miss Le Moyne listening and doling, Virtue 
listening and working, and the schoolmaster 
neither listening nor working, but gaiing intently 
on every motion of the finger and expression of 
the face of her whom he still deemed the bride 
of his son. 

Sometimes— very seldom though, Mr. Le 
Moyne formed one of the group. Graerally he 
was either in the town of Borrowbridge, or 
helplesslv confined to the house* The blow of 
Willie Hepburn's death had Men heavily upon 
him too, for he had loved him with all the tender- 
ness of a nature that consisted of very litUe 
more than afiection; but morally it had brought 
no good result to him. In his grief he only 
felt all the more the necessity of artificial support, 
and in spite of all the remonstrance of his sister, 
in the face of his ever-reiterated promises of 
amendment, the fatal habit had become if 
possible more strongly rooted than ever, and the 
mystery still was how he obtained the means of 
satisfying his depraved craving. Ever since 
the exposure of Morgan's str&sgem, Mr. Le 
Moyne had avoided him, so that it was pretty 
clear that the former was no longer the tempter. 
Moreover, Mr. Le Moyne's particular haunt in 
the town was by this time found out, and it was 
also well known that when he indulged he took 
cam tabe quite idone ; so Jthst though the where 



was no longer a mystery, the wherewithal was 
as dark as ever. 

. Not nnfrequently the tranquillity of the above- 
mentioned group was disturbed by the appear- 
ance of Peter Morgan. Still renting the lodge 
and the farm round the Hall, he had unavoidalily 
the full range even of the more private grounds. 
The merest recognition was all that ever passed 
between the parties, the Le Moynes bein^ aware 
that he had not even yet given up his designs on 
the Hall,the minister heartily and undisguisedly 
disliking him, and the schoolmaster knowing more 
about him than they all. His sneering nod always 
chilled the mourners, and a sigh of relief in- 
vsriably accompanied his disappearance. 

Old Betty had died quietly after having been 
bedridden for years. Eppie Berry was now 
established permanently in the Hall, and bade 
fair under the influence of her young mistress 
to become a sane member of society. 

And thus having passed them all in review 
once more before us — (ah no I not all !) let yet 
another vear revolve unrecorded, a year of light 
and shade, of green leaf and withered bitekdi, 
of birth and death, and all the many contrasts 
that chequer human life from May to May. 



Chap. XIV. 

Willie Hepburn had been dead more than a 
year and a half, and the flush of life was again 
on Virtue's cheek. She could smile now mud 
feel it no cruelty. She understood Willie better 
now than in the dap when she thought that dry 
ejres were a sin against his soul. 

It was a beautifnl evening in May. Virtue 
sat in her chamber — Lady Lilburn's, drinking 
in from her open window the sweet influences A 
golden light, bird-music, and the flutter of younff 
leaves. She thought of Willie in unison with 
them all. By this time his spirit somehow had 
become transfused through all that she deemed 
good and beautiful, and thus it was that while 
she thought of him she could not help thinking 
also of Mr. Angus, as so dear a friend Si 
Willie's, and so like him. Just because ho was so 
good. There had been an afternoon of reading 
that day, and the weird melody of " Kilmany" 
beautifully read by the clergyman had roused 
Virtue's whole mind, and had stirred so many 
strings which her all-absorbing grief had allowed 
to lie dormant that she had onoe more listened 
with conscious delight to the music of her owa 
soul. With ^is said mystic musio she could 
not help allowing Uie voioe of the minister 
to mingle, and thinking of this and of his 
many kind words to her, she forgot all about 
the sweet May outside. After a little time, 
however, she started from her reverie and half 
reproached herself for treason to the one dear 
memorv. So she fled for refuge to the Bible 
Willie had given her, but presently she found 
herself poring over the last text from which 
Mn Angus Mid preached and trying to recall 
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ttol only wfaal lit had taidi bot th« very tonetof 
hit Toiot, In this mood of mind she wu in* 
terroptod bj the endden entranee of Bppie. 

** r wis share there wis something wrang when 
I seed his &oe at the door»" exclaimed she angrily, 
totally forgetful that nouns should precede pro« 



''What is wrong r Whose Akm?'' cried Virtue 
fri g hten e d by her sodden appearance and agitated 
manner. 

''I dtnna ken ony mair than yersel* what's 
wnmg/' answtted Bppie, who in spite of her 
general improvement was still addicted to the 
mysterioos. 

** Has uncle gone out again V 

"No. He's in the leebrary/* 

"And where is mv aunt V 

** She's in the leeoruy as weel." 

" CfOme/' eaid Virtue impatiently, *' yon are 
triiing with me, Bppie. I must go down and 
see for myself." 

" Stop, Miss, stop, and 111 teU ye what I ken 
*^^^ 7* 8*^ d<x^* Mr. Morgan's been wi' 
far wide this last hour, and Miss Le Moyne's 
bsan sent for tae» an' there's an awfu' greetin' 
in the leebrary/' 

^ Stand away, Eppie, let me go down at once/' 

" Stop, Miss, stop. I'lre mair tae tell ye afore 
ye gang down. ler uncle's gane an' done 
somethiog wrang— I kenna whaC but as I stood 
at the domr I heerd him iinplore Maister Mor- 
gan to gang nae farrer. Then I heard Miss 
Le Moyne say it wud kill them baith, an' bring 
disgrace upon yon " 

" Let me go, Bppieu I tell you. I mmsi go 
down. Let me go. Let me try to save them." 

"Wait, Miss. That's just what I heard him 
say. He said you could save them." 

"How?" 

"They offered tae leave the Hall at yince if 
that wud satisfy him, tae dae onything. But he 
said yon alane could save them noo." 

" Bppie," cried Virtue passionatdy, ** you are 
emel to me. I have never been unkind to you. 
TUl me at once what jrou mean. Did be say 
hnm I could save them V* 

"Yea. I heard whst he said," answered 
Bppie, with the tears gushing down her cheeks, 
but it grieves my hert tae tell ye, my puir 



Yirtne stood amaaed, half inclined to beg her 
aenrant's pardon. 

"Ah, Miss Viity,^ resumed Eppie, putting 
her apron to her eyes. " Jist look yersM in the 
^ e a s, and tho* yrre frichtit lookin^ an' no jist 
sae redd up as Pve seen ye, jist look at yer 
bonny face an' yer lang gowden hair." 

"What has that to do with it, Eppie?" 

"Ay, but that's list it. Are ye prepared tae 
aeU a' that for Uie love o^ yer auld uncle an' the 
honour o' yer faimly name ? Better, better I 
tell ye, let that gude-nater'd drucken auld body 
dee a thoosand times, an' yer auntie tae, an' ca' 
yenef by some ither name a'thegkher than gie 
ver bonnie hand tae that hard-heitit heepycreet. 
Noo ye m^r gang doon. ThetrithisI wiasent 



fhrye, an' they're waitin' on ye i" and Bppie 
disappeared as suddenly u she had entered. 

Virtue would have rushed after her, but she 
knew that in her 'vasary' moods Eppie was a 
miracle of speed, so Uiere was nothing left for 
her but to extricate herself from her bewilder- 
ment without assistance. What had she heard ? 
Something about-— disgrace I It was a new 
word to Virtue altogether. She knew what 
death meant, what bereavement meant— what did 
she not know of tears, and weariness of souL 
and void afiection, and blighted hope, and 
severance of hearts ? But disgraoel This was 
something new and strange, something which 
the holy consolation of grief could not reach, 
something that checked even her appeal to 
heaven for support. Now that the way was 
clear her desire to rush down stairs and face the 
evil almost vanished, and she felt irreeolute and 
skk at heart. How easy it would have been 
compared with thie to have thrown herself into 
the mickeet of Uie storm, to have singled Ami out 
in spite of the blinding waters, and to have died 
by his side in wreck and hurricane 1 But to hear 
her own servant tell her confidentiallv of impend- 
ing family disgrace ! And what had sne meant by 
those hints alK>ut the means of escape P Yittfon 
in her simplicity did look into the mirror, and, 
for the first time since she had ceased to prise 
her beauty for the sake of him whose eye could 
look on it no more, consciously struck with tha 
power of her own face, and the streaming lovdi- 
ness of her golden hair, of a sudden the mean* 
ing of Bppie's words fell on her like a thunder* 
bolt. 

He I The very thought was intolerable-* 
revolting. So impossible did it seem that she 
began 'at once to be sceptical about fippie*! 
acouracjr, and in that state of mind she descended 
to the hbrary. 

On entering, her aunt, to her surprise, rose 
and moved towards the door, saying, **Your 
uncle and I will leave you with Mr. Morgan. 
We will join you soon again." 

At the same time she tapped her brother on 
the shoulder, who rose as it in a state of stupor 
and followed her with tottering step from the 
room. Virtue saw plainly that her aunt was 
trying to conceal her agitation. She heard a 
loud hysterical sob just as the door closed on 
them, and unable any longer to restrain her 
anxiety, rushed out after them. 

" What %8 the meaning of all this, dear aunt?" 
she cried. " What has happened —and why do 
you leave me ?" 

''Go in, dear; go in again. Mr. Mornn 
will tell you all. It is easier for him than ibr 
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me. 

Virtue obeved reluctantly, and for the first 
time in her life found hersuf alone with Peter 
Morgan. 

He was still a wiry man in grey, not at all 
formidable in appearance ; but every line of his 
severe meagre nee spoke of tenacity of purpose, 
shrewdness and unscrupulousness. He vras 
now half way between forty and fifty, but his 

B 3 
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features were of tbat hard set oast, and bb hair of 
that iron grey colour that make it a very difficult 
matter to fix the precise age, and that are much' 
more suggestive of permanence and longevity 
than the ruddiest complexion and most " hya- 
cynthine locks.'' Insignificant as he was, how- 
ever, she could not help shrinking before him as 
the one man whom she had been brought up from 
her childhood to regard as the enemy of her 
house, and partly from the influence of Eppie's 
hints being still upon her, and partlv from the 
dislike she felt at toe idea of being shut up with 
him within four walls, she threw up the wmdow 
ere she sat down, that the power of something 
£ur beyond his presence might be all the nearer 
to her, even the holy freshness of nature, which 
was ever to her like the breath and spirit of 
heaven. 

A cold salutation had passed between them 
on her first entrance into the library, and now 
Virtue thought it was best as long as her force 
of mind lasted to break the suspense at once. 

'* From what Miss Le Moyne said, Mr. Mor- 
gan," she began, " I presume you have some- 
thing to say to me." 

Morgan twirled his hat uneasilv. This was 
evidently a new position to him. Virtue had to 
speak again. 

** May I ask you to tell me at once, Mr. Mor- 
gan, what you can possibly have to say regarding 
mef" 

'*I suppose. Miss Virtue," replied Morgan 
slowly, and evidently at a loss how to get at his 
subject, " I suppose you know, at least you have 
been here a long time, and I think you can't 
but have seen, for everybody knows it — in short, 
I think I may safelv say that, all things con- 
sidered. . • . yon understand"— 

** I must confess I do not understand you, 
sir." 

** I was about to remark that. • . . that, in fact, 
there is no man in the place more looked up to 
than myself. It is my consciousness of how 
we all stand before a higher power that mskes 
me so slow in speaking in sucn a manner of my- 
self; but I think you will not deny, Miss Virtue, 
that that is the case." 

" 1 do not see that I am called upon to deny 
i^" said Virtue coldly. 

''Then again. Miss Virtue, I know my own 
afllairs better than any one else, and I do assure 
you that they are in a very satisfactory condition. 
I can offer a pleasant home and all the luxuries 
of life to any one I may choose as fit to share 
Uiem with me. Do you understand me now. 
Mist Virtue r 

Virtue pushed the window still further open. 

" I understand every word you say," replied 
she, " but I do not see what it has to do with 
any one in this house." 

'*To make my meaning still plainer. Miss 
Virtue ; though I am a quiet plain man, I am 
not insensible to charms such as yours, and now 
that I have by industry and integrity made my- 
self the first man in the place, I am desirous to 
crown my success by obtaining the noblest 
woman in the place, and I need not say who 



that is. I can offer you in return for what I 
ask, the guidance of a ^se head, and ^e com- 
mand of a long purse. Can you resist that ? 
Is not that better than living up here with m 
paur of old people that are of no use in the 
world whatever ?" 

Virtue was sitting at the open window. On 
the one side, young summer was plajring in her 
hair, and breathing into her ear mysterious 
whispers of unutterable peace. On the other 
side, to which she did not dare to turn her eyes, 
was coarse brutality pouring forth insults upon 
the pride of her womanhood. Which was the 
truth ? Or could both hold together within the 
soope of actuality ? She put fbrth her burning 
hand and clutched some of the young green leaves 
that were hanging within reach of her as if to 
assure herself by their palpable coolness that 
this side of the question was the true one; and 
thus she remained, holding nature, as it were, 
by the hand, till the passionless sharp voice 
again roused her from her bewilderment. 

*' This is not a matter about which a man likes 
to remain in suspense. Miss Virtue. I suppose 
you think that because I'm not a young, 
red-cheeked chap like that poor unfortunate 
sailor——" 

Virtue started to her feet. She could bear to 
hear herself lightly spoken of, and merely feel 
bewildered so long as she had green Nature to 
cling to ; but the leaves of a thousand forests 
could not cool down the burning shame and 
anger that were kindled within her by this wanton 
profanation of her soul's holiest sanctuary. 

** Leave this house, sir !" cried she, as soon 
as her emotion permitted her to speak. " You 
are not worthy to be named with him ! Yon 
have insulted me I" 

'' Calm yourself. Miss," said Morgan coolly, 
placing his chair against the door. ** I have not 
said aU my say yet." 

" What have I done to be subjected to this V* 
cried Virtue, finding her anger impotent ; and 
thinking how impossible such a scene would 
have been had Willie Hepburn been alive, her 
wrath was changed into the old tenderness, and 
she sunk again into her chair in an agony of 
helpless weeping. 

'' You would not speak so proudly. Miss 
Virtue," resumed Morgan when be saw that she 
was sufficiently recovered to listen to him, *^ if 
you knew your uncle's present position. Ruin 
and disgrace, that will reflect on all connected 
with him, are hanging over him. Mr. Le Moyne, 
in a moment of weakness I doubt not, has 
committed a crime against thelaws of his country. 
In order to meet a pressing debt he has endea- 
voured to anticipate by a forged paper what will 
not be due of your pension for some months. 
The paper is in my hands, and it only needs a 
word from me to send Mr. Le Moyne to prison 
— perhaps into banishment." 

Morgan paused to give Virtue time to take in 
the full bearings of Uie circumstances, and to 
see their connection with the language he had 
previously held to her. He did not tdl her that 
ner uncle had been brought to this by a creature 
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of bifl own (for he was powerful enough now in 
the email f^ce to have creatares)— ^ tavern- 
keeper in Borrowbridge, who acting under hie 
ardere had supplied Mr. Le Movne's necessities 
ad Hb.s allowing him unbounded credit, and who 
had at last, under pretence of a pressing debt, 
ooooe down upon him inexorably for the money 
doe. For the me^od he had taken to obtain 
the money Morgan was certainly not responsible. 
It had been the tavern-keeper's suggestion to 
Mr. Le Moyne, hoping to be rewarded by his 
patron for thus hastening the removal of this 
obstacle to one of his life-desires. Morgan as 
manager of the bank had come into possession 
of the forged dieque, and while professedly 
repudiating the scheme, had no objection to 
tafce advantage of it to the full for the further- 
ance of another ambition that bad fired him ever 
since Willie Hepburn had smitten him to the 
ground, and which, first brooded over in the 
apirit of revenge, had become with him, as all 
ideaa once seriously entertained did become 
with him, a settled purpose, something to be 
waited for ahd wrought for in silence, till the 
moment for grasping it should come, lliat mo- 
ment be thought had now arrived. 

"You will understand now. Miss Virtue," 
aald Morgan at length, '' that I have not come 
for to supplicate your favour. I am come rather 
for to dictate terms to you. You see what is in 
my power. You see also bow it is in your power 
to prevent it. I don't profess to make love to ye, 
hut I mean to oflfer ye a comfortable home ; and 
who knows but it may be this very house ?" 

Virtue was gazing intently at the declining 
aon through a uttice-work of quivering green, 
that softened the glory of the evening into 
something exquisitely tender. In the distance she 
heard the cuckoo's note, and so still was the even- 
ing that the mystic murmur of the Eerie Burn fell 
bmllj on her ear. Yet all was changed for her. 
There had " passed away a glory from the earth." 
Tliere was a mist before her eyes, and dulness 
in her ear ; and she could see nothing plainly — 
hear nothing plainly but the word '* disgrace." 
All that she had loved, and cherished, ana clung 
to beyond her own heart seemed now to reproach 
her. All her fair dreams of goodness and 
beaotj, all her high purposes of self-culture, all 
the visionary Elysium of her early life came 
back upon her, not as they had come in her time 
of bereavement like ministers of God to chasten 
and purify her, but like derisive demons to hold 
her up to scorn. She could not answer, for she 
could not reason. In the wildest hour of her 
■orrow she had ever been able to recognize the 
hand of heaven, and in the sorest sense of 
severance there had been no heart-revulsion; 
bat now it seemed as if heaven itself, instead of 
bringing her near to it through suflTering, were 
leaving her to be altogether " put to conmsion." 
She could not even ejaculate a prayer. She 
could not even clutch the green leaves to soothe 
the throbbing fever of her hand. She had nei- 
ther part nor lot now in anything fresh or green. 
She was alone, surrounded with an exdusive 
atmoiphere of reflected guilt that nothing lovely 



or of good report could live in or even approach 
unto. She lost the sense even of Morgan's 
presence. Between her and the sun» in shapes 
and hues doubtless borrowed from the varied 
clouds that strewed the path of his going down, 
like the garments of votaries laid at the feet of 
the Great, the guilt of her house seemed to 
embody itself visibly, and to whirl before her 
bewildered eyes in fantastic mockery of aU that 
she had loved in earth and sky. 

"You do not answer me. Miss Virtue," said 
Morgan, becoming impatient. ''Well, well; 
I've taken you very suddenly, to be sure. I am 
not a cruel man, and I've no objection to give 
ye time for to Uiink about it. I've onlv one 
thing to caution ye against, as I have already 
cautioned your uncle and aunt. If there's one 
word said about this to the minister or Mr. 
Hepburn, not even your consent. Miss Virtue, 
will avail to save your uncle. I will then spurn 
you as proudly as you seem to do me. Well then, 
let me see. This is Tuesday. To-morrow is 
market day, and I'll not be home till late. 
Thursday night is the prayer meeting night* 
Well, we'll say Friday night. On Friday night, 
then, I'll call up again, and take vour final 
answer. That night will decide whetner ve live 
on, a respectable and respected woman, or whether 
ye cast in your lot with disgrace and infamy." 

" One word, Mr. Morgan," cried Virtue, re- 
covering herself momentarily, as a gleam of 
hope filched through her grief. " Perhaps this 
is a false charge on your part. What proof 
have I that you are not deceiving me ?" 

"Ask your uncle," replied Morgan, and with 
a scornful laugh he left the room. 



Chap. XV. 

How Mr. Le Moyne, lying down in his cham- 
ber, turned his face to the wall, and moaned 
without ceasing " Let me die I let me die !"— 
how Miss Le Moyne, in the weakness of grief 
and the fear of shame, implored Virtue from 
morning until evening to have mercy on her 
poor uncle and to save their family name from 
disgrace ~ how Eppie, only half-informed on the 
subject, fumed and fretted, and muttered ir- 
reverent things about her master's infirmity — 
how the doud of grief darkened and darkened 
as the time drew nearer and nearer-— how hour 
by hour brought new and ever more terrible views 
of the change that had come upon them, from 
stainless honour before God and man to guilt 
and the horror of exposure, ' 'twere long to tell 
and sad to trace." 

Virtue moved about the house like a troubled 
ghost, pale and silent. This was a grief to 
which even the alleviation of tears was wanting : 
this was a war—** a war 'twist will and will not" 
—in which her solitary soul could have no ally, 
no helper. This was a trouble for which heaven 
itself seemed to 'have provided no remedy. 
Self-abnegation^ self-sacrifice, self-abasement, 
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ibete, indeed^ by the brigfatait example of aU, 
teemed to be tbe higbeet of dutiee, and» by tiie 
boliett analogy of all» tbe anrett and greateel 
of vktimefl. Bat, in aacb a etrife aa tbie 1 How 
easy it would have been, she thoaght, to have 
retired altogether from the world, to have given 
up all the powera of life to the eolitade of prayer 
and tbe solemn music of oonvent hvmna, to 
have ceased forever from mankind, and become 
the bride of heaven 1 Oh, had her religion but 
permitted this, that from the day of Willie Hep- 
bum's death she might have severed herself 
from earth by a vow as irrevocable as death it* 
aelf ; then this had not been \ then had she not 
been called upon to this fearful warfiure between 
revolting fellowship and intolerable shame 1 

In spite of all his infirmity. Virtue loved her 
uncle. His childlike tenderness towards her 
formed no small part of her earliest recollections, 
and had grown into her heart, year by year, till 
its roots were interlaced with all the tissue of 
her life. Her' aunt, too, was as her mother, and 
\^rtue trembled before her grief even more than 
before her own. Even Miss Le Moyne's impor- 
tunity, selfish in a certain sense though it was, 
careless of her niece's future happiness as it 
made her appear, did not cool the warmth of 
Virtue's affsction, as she saw in it nothing but 
the tenderness of a sister, and a noble sensitive- 
ness to dishonour. 

Friday morning came. • . .was there no way 
of compromise ? Might not entreaty prevail ? 
Ah, no : Virtue knew Morgan too well— too well 
' she knew that it was yes or no ; and on either 
aide what a gulf of wretchedness ! Once, in a 
moment of delirious agony, she pra3red that 
heaven would send its cliild some token to lift 
her from her perplexity, and to show her the way 
wherein to walk. Aa she rose from her knees, 
something fell heavily at her feet with a startling 
noise. Virtue looked, and saw her father's 
sword, that for years bad bung on tbe wall by 
her bedside. That it fell in obedience to the 
simplest law of nature need we take the trouble 
to aflSrm } But who would not have been su- 
perstHious at such a moment, and in such cir- 
cumstances ? And in Virtue's nature there had 
always been a stron(| leaning to the idea that 
there are meeting-pomts between visible nature 
and spirit*land, nodes at which their orbits 
meet, l>eneficent coherences in which spirit- 
ministrations become possible and efFectual. 
What, then, did this portend ? What had been 
the source of the pleasure which she, a giri, had 
taken in treasuring such a thing in her bed- 
chamber ? What was the idea with which she 
had clothed it tJAl it had grown into a familiar 
friendship, a visible encouragement? What, 
indeed, but the honour of her name? 

Not in vain had the old Roman spirit wrought 
itselfinto Virtue's imagination under the clas- 
dcd teaching of Mr. Hepburn. In the beaten 
wav of life, ''the reason firm, the temperate 
will,^ were pre-eminentiy hers. But in the lurid 
light of the rugged valley in which she now 
found herself, wno could blame her if her daxed 
sight mistook the gleam of a demon's wing for 
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into her thoughts, and to follow the rapid plan 
that darted through her mind. Well ong^bt 
Bppie wonder when, softly entering tha room 
hours afterwards, she saw her kneelmg miatreaa 
with bar father's sword pressed dose upon hot 
bosom, that was half-hid by her atreaming hsdr, 
looking upward steadily with a rapturous joy in 
her eyes, and an angel fight upon her £sce that 
was like tiie brightness of transfiguration. She 
was tiimking^God help her, poor mistaken 
sufferer — how soon she would be treading the 
plains of heaven, the spirit4)ride of her heait*a 
dariingi 

The truth is, Vhtoe waa already in the de- 
lirium of fever, and it was only the atreagth of 
her convictiona that kept her on her foet. 



When Morgan called in the afternoon, he waa 
astonished to find Virtue waiting for him in tbe 
library. Her appearance and manner, too, 
struck him as strange. She waa^ flushed and 
foverish-looking : she answered tils formal in- 
quiries regarding her unde and aunt with a 
snarp promptitude, that seemed to him at first 
to betoken something very diflferent from the 
subdued mood of mind in which he bad hoped 
to find her. In the midst of a prefatorial remark 
of his about the state of the market on Wednea* 
day, he waa equally surprised by her rising and 
moving quickly towarda the door, which ahe 
opened abruptly. Bzdaiming angrily, '* Qo to 
your kitchen, Eppie*-I hUe listeners 1" ahe 
dosed it again with the aame impatient haate. 

" I am ready, now, Mr. Morgan," said Ae, 
as soon as she nad resumed her seat. 

Morgan was thoroughly taken aback. He 
had come in dictatorial mood, readv to bkae 
out on the slightest notice; but the inoepeadeat 
bearing of his victim startied him not a little. 
If it meant oppoeition. It was too resolute for his 
liking; if acquiescence, there was somethiBg 
about it moresssertive, and even initiative, than 
he could have wished to aee s still he waa too 
sure of bis position to be at all diaconoerted. 

*'You know exactiy how the caae stands, 
Miss Virtue. There is no change since I spoke 
to ye last about it. The whole thing liea in yef 
or no, and you know who's to say it" 

** How am I to know that j^et will aave my 
uncle?" 

''Do ye think that, if I married bto jom 
family I would like the public for to know that I 
was connecting mysdf with guilt and crime ? 
I know that yom are innocent, and, so long as 
the matter lies between beaten and me, no blame 
can exist. But, for the parish to know of it--* 
why. Miss Virtue, my position would be loetl 
Is not that enough ?" 

^ It is. I know how yon value the ptaiae of 
men : still I must impose my conditions. Bura 
that paper b^ore me now, and I am— yonra-* 
if I live." 

''No, no. Miss Tirtue; no, bo,'* cried Mop- 
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I haven't tnch fahh in a giti*n word as you teem 
to ^uicrr. No, no ; no conditioni.'' 

•• Will yon not promise to give it me after—** 

Virtae conld not bring herself to finteh the 
■entence. 

** Oh jes, broke in Morgan, ** as soon as ihe 
knot's tied 3re*ll have it and welcome 1** 

Virtae tried to overcome her loathing of the 
man, and to coOect her wild, delirious thoughts. 
^ Wen," resumed she at length, " do you pro- 
mise to give it me immediately after the— the 
ceremony ?'* 

" I do. If it is necessary to swear, 1*11 swear 
it!'* 

fit must take piaee in this house, of 
course?" 

"Nowhere- better." 

"And before I retire to equip for travel- 
ling jou give me the paper, otherwise the com- 
pact is void ?** 

*' Exactly as you say. After I become con- 
nected with your family, as I said before, the 
sooner it's aestroyed the better; and you're 
wdcome to the satisfsction of doing it your- 
self." 

" You are shut up to this by your own in- 
terests, and therefore alone I trust you. When 
must this be ?** 

" On Monday.** 

" The sooner the better.** 

Agiun Mor^n felt strangely bewildered at 
Virtue's alarming promptitude. He conld with 
difficulty believe she was in earnest. He could 
not but see that she disliked him *- loathed him ! 
He thought it was hl9 turn to speak ofproof. 

" How am I to know that you mean to act 
up to your words ? Give me some proof." 

''What proof do you ask?" 

"Let me see— yes; give me William Hep- 
biim*s letters." 

He had hardly uttered the words when he re- 
pented havinff aone so, and actually quailed be- 
Ibre her wrathful soorn. 

"Breathe a syllable about Asm,** she said, 
when she at length found words, "and I*ve 
done with you ! My uncle is dearer to me than 
my own life ; but better he should eke out his 
days in shame and ignomy than that I should 
ca«t oae slight upon the memory of one whose 
name I will not pollute by uttering^ it in your 
hearmg !'* 

"Well, well,*' said Morgan, " don*t put your- 
self about. Let that fly stick to the wall for the 
present: I'll manage it by-and by: in the 
meantime have I your fair and positive word on 
the aforementioned conditions ?'* 

*'YoQ have, on the said conditions and— 
f/Jfire.'" 

"Then good-night— or, I suppose, being an 
accepted suitor, I should say * adieu,' in the 
lore-making style I But never mind. Miss 
Viftoe, that'll all come afterwards: so plain 
Rood-night, and I'll come and see you to- 
morrow. What I will you not even give me 
your hand ? Never mind ; I've gained better 
^▼en than that, before now, by biding my I 
tims." " I 



NevertheleBS he bit his Up wrathfUny as he 
left the room, smarting under her proud con* 
tempt. So different diis from what he had 
anticipated I " Oh, I see it all I** thought he to 
himself. ** Under all her seeming perfection 
there*s a woman's vanity. She doesn't care for 
me, but she can't resist the purse. Perhaps she 
thinks that my old brass will buy her a new 
pan— eh ? But I know something about tying 
up, Mistress. As long as I am spared to serve 
God on earth....*' 

At this pohit he found himself at the Hall 
door, and Eppie standing by it. He was about « 
to brush past her, when he felt her lay her hand 
upon his arm. Looking round suddenly, he was 
about to make some angry explanation at this 
insignificant interruption to his big purposes, 
when Eppie, putting her finger to her lipa, 
beckoned nim to follow her into the breakfast* 
room. Morgan, accustomed firom of old to her 
vagaries, merely shrugged his shoulders and 
widked out of tne Hall. In a minute Eppie was 
again by his side. 

** Stop, Maister Morgan,'* said she, whisper- 
ing mysteriously, ** l*ve something tae say tae 
ye.** 

** If it's ony o' yer old nonsense, mind whom 
ye've to deal with, my woman," said Morgan, 
stopping. 

'' What div ye want wi* thae letters F** 

" I want for to have everything in this world 
that Tve a right to. But wnat's that to you ?" 

^^ I can git ye them, if ye want them." 

*' Well, I'm no extraordinary anxious. Bh ! 
Let me see. Yes. Since I asked them and was 
refused them, I would like for to have them. 
Dear me, lassie, I didn't think ye would have 
been so willing to obleege yer old master 1" 

** 1*11 git ye them," said Eppie, still whisper- 
ing. ** Meet me the nicht. It maun be late. 
Say twelve o*clook— at the Eerie Bum — at Leddy 
Lilbum's tree.'* 

^* Oh, ve're goin* to be at yer old Leddy Lil- 
bum tricKS, eh V* 

"* Na, na. But it's a quate place. Nane o* 
the bed- rooms look oot on*t." 

*« What'll that matter } There'll be no moon 
to-night. Can't ye come down and give me 
them at the gate ?" 

" Na. Miss Virtue never sleeps a wink noo, 
an' I maun aye be within ca'. Leddy Lilbum's 
tree. Ony where else wud be ower near or ower 
far." 

" Well I'll humour ye, lassie, for once. Leddy 
Lilbum's tree then, to-night, at the stroke of 
twelve.** 

"Ay— an^ coont every stroke, in case." 

" In case o* what ?" 

" In case ye should never hear*t again." 

"What do ye mean?" 

" In case yer auld mither should meet ye there, 
an* show ye o' a place whaur it never comes tae 
the stroke o' twelve.** 

"Toots, lassie ye*re at yer old nonsense. 
But for all that I think ye mean fair about the 
letters, so 1*11 e'en meet ye. But mind if ye 
lead me ony o* yer vagaries, or keep me waitin' 
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with ony of yer Leddy Lilbum practices, I'll no 
l^ve a whole hone in yer hody.'' 

Eppie watched him till he disappeared over 
the bridge. For awhile she stood pierfectly rigid 
as if in a dream. Then there came upon her 
that strange rhythmic inspiration that seemed 
to be a pait of her madness, and stretching out 
her hands she muttered in a succession of 
gasps t 

« Tho' the moon's the Hher gate, 
Vengeince — yeogeanee eanna wait. 
Twdye maun be the hoar o' Fate !" 



Morgan went straight down to the school- 
master's, and was shown at once into the little 
Earlour. Mr. Hepburn had long ago finished 
is " Latinixed Version of the Larger Catechism 
for the use of Schools/' and had been much 
disappointed at finding that it was not at once 
universally adopted. He was now busy, not in 
the old enthusiastic spirit however, on a " Latin 
Version of the Minutes of Session,'' which he, 
as Session Clerk, had made during many years. 
This he thought would be a good example to 
other Session Clerks, in fact the begjinning of a 
new movement tending to giye dignity and per- 
manence to the transactions of the visible church. 
But though the erudition remained, the old 
spirit was gone, and in his heart of hearts the 
old schoolmaster well knew that this was only 
one of the ways he had adopted of causing his 
days to pass unperceptibly until the time ap- 
pointed. 

It was many years since Morgan had been in 
his house, so it was no wonder that Mr. Hep- 
burn dropped his pen on hearing the name of 
the one man on earth whom he disliked and 
dreaded. He saw at once from the malignant 
triumph expressed on his visitor's face that his 
business was of a disagreeable kind. Never- 
theless he rose and handed him a chair. Mor- 
gan had no sooner seated himself than he began : 

" I have come on business, Mr. Hepburn." 

Mr. Hepburn condescended no reply. 

*' I have come on business," repeated Mor- 
gan. " I hope you are at leisure to transact 
It." 

** I am. May I ask whom it concerns ?" 

" Well — ^no one probably so much as myself. 
I have come to give in my name for registra- 
tion." 

*' Regbtration I For what ?" 

*' For marriage." 

" Mr. Morgan," said the schoolmaster, rising 
and taking his hand, *' we have not been friends 
hitherto; nevertheless I respect y6u for this. 
You need not explain yourself. I think I under- 
stand ail. In a moment of youthful weakness 
you married under a false name. Then you 
deserted the poor creature. It was foully done, 
Mr. Morjran— foully done. But now even at 
the eleventh hour you have repented, and by a 
fair and open marriage you are alK)ut to re-instate 
her in all her rights. If heayen has sent yon 
the spirit of repentance I cease to blame you. 



Forget the estrangement that has been between 
us. Many names have I registered together in 
my time, but none with such pleasure as this." 

Mr. Hepburn drew a slip of paper from bis 
desk, dipped hb pen in the ink and wrote 
•* Peter.'^ 

" Have yon any middle name, Mr Morgan V* 

"No. Pkin Peter Morgan." 

'' There is a purpose of marriage," said the 
schoolmaster, reading over what he had written* 

between Peter Morgan and. . • . and ?" 
Vutue Le Moyne. 
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CHILDHOOD AND WOMANHOOD. 

BT ADA TRBVAKION. 

How long ago it seems since I was young, 

A dresmiog child , 
And listened to the song my own heart sung 

In mea^are wild ! 

It was a pleasaikt lay, for still it said 

The world was mine, 
With all its flowers which bloomed in san and 
shade, 

And shapes divine. 

I saw the mnrn dawn o*er the eastern hill 

In rosy light ; 
I saw the setting son the valley fill 

With radiance bright. 

I laid awake at night to hear the waves 

Break on the shore ; 
It never murmured to me then of graves. 

Old ocean hoar. 

Tho years passed since have left me many a sign 

To mark their flight ; 
I scarce can deem this dusky hair of mine 

Once shone like light. 

How rare are now the gleams of hope and mlrtb, 

'Mid life's dull houn ! 
Have the days been when my sole task on earth 

Was to cull flowers? 

With lowly heart and chastened thoughts, I stand, 

A dreamer vain ; 
But the bright visions of the morning land 

Come not again. 

Yet still, low voices whisper in the wind, 

And, looking back. 
Faint traces of the glory left behind 

Illume my track. 

Still a rapt worshipper at Nature's shrine 

I kneel and pray ; 
Still am I haunted by a dream divine 

Where'er I stray— 

A dream I fain would hope shall prove no dream 

In worlds afar, 
Where hearU may wUi 'mong many a shining 
beam, 

Some long sought star. 
Ranugate, 186S. 
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There is no such poetry as that which is 
educed firom the realms of nature; nothing that 
more effectually stirs the heart, and raises in it 
those eentixnents of awe, and wonder, and 
adminUion which conjoined form the very essence 
of poetic thought, and feeling, than some of 
those facis of nature which are alike wondrous 
in their minuteness as in their magnitude. Some 
of the most grand and majestic passages in the 
sacred writings are those which speak of the 
connection between Him *'who sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth" and the creatures whom 
He has made to dwell therein ; and the farther 
we -search into and investigate the secrets of 
creation, the more are we overwhelmed with 
amusement and delight, and led to exclaim with 
lUie patriarch of old, *' Lo I these are parts of 
his ways, but how little a portion is heard of 
liim ?*' (Job xxvi. 14.) 

The late professor Wilson says, " I would 
liken science and poetry, in their natural inde- 
pendence, to those binary stars, often different 
m colour, which Herschel's telescope discovered 
to revolve round each other. 'There is one 
light of the sun,' saith St. Paul, ' and another 
of the moon, and another of the stars' — star 
differeth firom star in glory. It is so here. 
That star or sun, for it is both, with its cold, 
dear* white light is science j that other with its 
|{orgeou8 and ever shifting hues, and magnifi- 
cent blaze, is poetry. They revolve lovingly 
Tound each other in orbits of their own, pouriog 
f(nrth and drinking in the rays which thev ex- 
change ; and they both also move round, and 
shine towards that centre from which they come, 
even the throne of Him who is the source of all 
troth, and the cause of all beauty." 

It is to science that we must look as the 
revealer of those secrets of creation which with- 
out its light might have remained undiscovered 
for as many more centuries as they have already 
passed without notice. 

The phenomenon of the ocean, its currents, 
the wonderful composition of its waters, the 
economy of its animal and vegetable inhabit- 
ants, and their action and reaction on each 
other, are all full of wonder, and it is im- 
possible to read of the curious and important 
conneetion between the microscopically minute, 
and the immense, in creation, and the mutud 
relationship and dependence of each on the 
other, without feelings that are almost over- 
whelming. 

Some of the facts that have been of late years 
discovered, if barely sUted, and not in any way 
enlarged on, would seem to many of our readers 
vhoHy incredible. If I tell them that there is 
an immense river of warm salt water running 
Btiaight through the cold waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, its banks for several thousand miles of 
iU course well defined, its waters never mingling 
during that portion of its course with those m 



the ocean around it, and bearing along at an 
equal velocity with the. Mississippi, or ^e 
Amason rivers, a far larger body of water than a 
thousand of such rivers could pour down in a 
year, would they not suspect me of telling 
*' travellers' wonders ?" Again, if I affirm that 
at the North Pole, beyond the ice fields in which 
so many of our noble British ships, with their 
investigating captains and earnest steadfast 
crews have perished, there exists an open sea, 
free from ice and possessing a climate of so 
high a temperature as to keep it^ waters alwavs 
fluid and to afford a refuge for migratory birds, 
shall I not seem as one who speaketh fables } 

But these things are true, and if we take 
them and other facts of which I shall speak, not 
merely as curions isolated focts, but as forming 
a part of that great and wondrous system ap- 
pointed by the Divine Creator for the mainte- 
nance and preservation of the earth and seas 
with their inhabitants in their pristine integrity, 
as they came forth from His hand, for the regu- 
lation of climate, and the convenience of man in 
facilitating communication between land and 
land, we shall surely be filled with admiration 

and praise Him 

" Who planned, and reared, and still snstains a world 

So clothed in beauty for rebellioQS man." 

First, dien, for a few particulars of this 
mighty marine river. 

Maury, in his " Physical Geography of the 
Sea," a book to which I shall often have to 
refer, and which I would recommend all who 
desire further information on this and other 
allied subjects to refer, says — "There is a 
river in the ocean. In the severest droushts 
it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it 
never overflows. Its banks and its bottom are 
of cold water, while its current is of warm. It 
is the Gulf Stream." 

The office of the Gulf Stream is to carry off 
the heated waters from the Gulf of Mexico, 
which being intertropical, and exposed to great 
heats, would if left stationary cause an oppressive 
and pestilentifld climate, and con^y them to 
other and colder lands, whose climates are by 
its genial influences thereby greatly modified 
and ameliorated. 

What is the cause of this mighty assembUige 
of heated water, and of its setting out on its 
course, seems as yet scarcely ascertained. Much 
consideration has been given to the subject, but 
not enough trustworthv light as yet thrown on 
it to make it desirable here to discuss it. I 
must therefore content myself by stating that 
the branch currents of the Gulf of Mexico 
unite in the Florida Strait. From this head 
they flow dong at the rate of about 120 miles a 
day, until they get to about the SS^' N.L. Then 
one bank, the right, is overflowed, and the 
warm water from the channel begins to spread 
out; but Uie left bank remains unbroken until 
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it gets mach fiirther ncNrtb. From the Florida 
Strait the stream rans first along the shores of 
the Um'ted States to Cape Hatteras^ then it 
turns eastward^ and coursing along south of 
Newfoundland, passes hy the Azores into the 
polar basin. 

Bat it does not always flow exactly in the 
•ame course; Maury likens it to a pennon 
waying in the wind. At some seasons of the 
year it runs more to the left, and at others to 
the right, according as the hMts of summer or 
the colds of winter influence the counter-currents 
with which it holds affinity and eo-operates. 

The waters of the Gulf stream are of an 
indigo blue, and so distinctly marked that their 
Hue of Juncture with the common sea water may 
be traced by tUe eye. Often one-half of a vessd 
may be seen floating on the Gulf stream, and 
the other half in the cold waters of the ocean. 
An eitract from the log of the ship " Hercu- 
lean,*' date May 1854, says, <'At 10 o'clock 
50 minutes entered into the southern (right) 
edge of the stream, and in eight minutes the 
water rose 6^. The edge of the stream was 
visible as far as the eye could see by the great 
rip^ng, and large quantities of Gulf weeds.'* 

The average degree of heat of its waters is at 
the surface 80 to 86 degrees, whereas that of 
the sea beyond its banks raries from 303 to 30^ 
lower. 

The warmth of these waters is a great blessing 
to navigators. 

. No part of the world affords a more diffi- 
cult and dangerous navigation than the seas off* 
the northern coast of America in the winter 
season. '*In making this part of the coast," 
says Maury, ''vessds are frequently met by 
snow-storms and gales, which mock the sea- 
man's strength, and set at nought his skill. In 
a little while his bark becomes a mass of ice ; 
with her crew posted and helpless she remains 
obedient only to her helm, and is kept away 
for the Gull stream. After a few hours' run 
she reaches its edge, and almost at the next 
bound passes from the midst of winter into a 
sea at summer heat. Now the ice disappears 
from her apparel ; the sailor bathes his sti6rened 
limbs in tepid water ; fueling himself invigorated, 
and refiresh^d with the genial warmth about him, 
he realizes out there at sea the fable of Antasus 
and his mother Earth. He rises up, and attempts 
to make his port again , and is again as rudely 
met, and beat back from the north-west ; but 
each time that he is beaten aft from the contest, 
he comes forth fi'om this scream, like the ancient 
son of Neptune, stronger and stronger, until 
after many days his freshened strength prevails, 
and he at last triumphs and enters his haven in 
safety, though in this contest he often falls to 
rise no more, for it is often terrible." Before 
the Gulf stream was known, shipwrecks on this 
desolate coast, where the month's average of 
loss ever since its discovery has been as high as 
three a day, had no nearer refuge than the 
West Indies. The Gulf stream was first pointed 
out to notice by its being observed that whales 
never enter it, although they swim alongside of 



it in those cold currents, of which more presently 
In its streams are sometimes found tropical fisn> 
in latitudes far higher than they are ever found 
save in its warm waters ; and some years ago 
numbers of bonito and albencones, tropical fish, 
entered the British Channel in the track of the 
Gulf stream, and greatly alarmed the fishermen 
of Cornwall and Devon oy the havoc th^ made 
amongst the pilchards. 

The wash of this warm stream, which, after 
it has overflowed its left bank, spreads itself 
abroad, and extends itself over the waters that 
lave the shores of the British Isles, is the cause 
of the much higher temperature wluch we enjoy, 
than other lands within the same degrees of 
latitude both towards the east and the west. 

Along the course of this stream navigators 
often fall in with immense crowds of medusas 
floating northward. One sea captain tells' us 
that he fell in mth such a ** school" of young 
sea-nettles (medusse) as never before was heard 
of. For many leagues the sea was covered with 
them, and he described their appearance at 
'Mike acorns floating on a stream." He was 
five or six days passing through them on his 
way to England, and on his return again fell in 
with the same <' school" off the Western Islands, 
and was three or four dajrs then in passing 
through them. The medusa is a favourite food 
of the whale, and the Western Isles is a great 
resort of that fish. 

The whale, as has been said, does not enter 
the Gulf stream, but when the time arrives at 
which the waters of that stream become cooled 
down, as we shall presently find that they are, 
the medusse, whieh it had brought to these 
northern latitudes, would fall a prey to the 
whale. At first there is something curious to 
us in the idea that the Gulf of Mexico is the 
harvest field, and the Gulf stream the gleaner 
which collects the fruitage planted there, and 
conveys it thousands of miles off to the hungry 
whales at sea. But how perfectly in unison is 
it with the kind and providential care of that 
great and good Being which feeds the young 
ravens when they cry, and caters for the sparrow ! 

The expansion which heat causes in watar 
raises the levd of the Gulf stream, the pressure 
of the cold water that forms its banks forcing it 
up until the middle or ans of the stream is about 
two feet higher than the ordinary sea level, and 
the stream thus becomes roof-shaped. In con- 
sequence of this all drift of weed or other matter 
runs down, as water from the roof of a house, 
and is cast off by the velocity of the stream on 
the watery bank. The diurnal motion of the 
earth being from west to east, all this drift, or 
nearly all, is found to be cast on the eastern or 
right bank. It is a curious but well established 
fact that drift wood. West Indian seeds, and 
other American soUds, have been found oast up 
on the shores of Europe, but no relies of planks, 
wrecks, or other fioating substance that had 
been set adrift on the eastern side of the stream 
has ever been found on American shores, and 
this for the sensible reason that they would 
have to cross the roof-shaped current and run 
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wm kiH m oppodtkm to th« roUtkm of the etrth 
mm weak to aait. 

In eonaeqiieiiee of Uiii diipoaiilon to catt off 
all solid ontttr to tba ea«t» there ia a triangular 
in the Atlantic between the Asoree, the 
and Gape De Verde lelandsy in which 
qoantiiiee of diift are found. This if 
called the Sargaaao Sea. " Covering an area 
mfoal m eitent to the Missitaippi valley, it ia so 
thi^dy matted over with Oolf weed (Jueu* 
mmiami)^ that the speed of vessels passiDg through 
h is often much retarded." it was this wcwd 
tiiaft alarmed the crewa of the ships whioh bore 
Golombus to his discoveries and increased the 
hope of thdr more foresightsd and reasoning 
mder. That sea which he found thore so covtfed 
with weed is still there, and as thickly covered 
ae then, thus bearing its silent but stnking tes- 
tmMHiy to the continuous and unvarying flow of 
^M great artoy of the ocean. 

But it ia time that we should inquire a little 
ii^o the causes that have kept this wonderful 
river continually flowing since the time when 
God first appointsd it its work and its course. 
In its paasage towards the north it travels more 
and mote to the eastward, until off the banks of 
Newlbnndland it encounters a frigid current of 
neariy equal bulk mih itself, bearing icebergs 
from Bsmn's Bay and Davis* Strait towards 
the sonth. This cold current it divides, but is 
itsdf by its force turned to the eastward in a 
ho ts e a hoe-like coarse. After this sudden turn 
its right bank becomes broken up, and its waters 
iow on round the British Isles to the polar 
basin. This current from the north seems to be 
the urand eolleetor of icebergs from the nor- 
thern seas. Captain Sooresby counted five 
hondred setting out from higher latitudes on its 
strsanD, and theee iesberpfs hemg met at this 
oomer by the warm waters of the Qulf stream, 
are here meksd, and their loads of gravel, stones, 
&c., deposited. Many loaded wiUi earth, &c., 
hmw beisn seen aground on the Newfoundland 
hanks, and are supposed by some to be the 
eanse of them. 

Bat when there, what becomes of them ? 
This qoestion leads to some of the most mar- 
welloos branches of our subject. I will, as 
introdoctory to my statement of the facts which 
wfll serve as answer to this question, borrow 
Mr. Maury's ingenious and simple illustration 
of the subject, in which he shows the office 
iHuch in the economy of nature is a|>pointed to 
oar warm river. 

" Modem ingenuity has suggested a beautiful 
BM>de of warming houses in winter. 1% is done 
by means of hot water. The furnace and the 
ealdron are sometimes placed at a distance horn 
tiie apartments to be warmed. It is so at the 
Obeervatory. In this case pipes are used to 
conduct the heated wat«r from the caldron 
under the superintendent's dwelling even into 
one of the basement rooms of the Observatory, 
a distance of 100 feet. These pipes are then 
planed out so as to present a large cooling sur- 
nce; after which they are united into one again, 
through whieh the water, being now cooled, 



returns of its own accord to the caldran, while 
hot water is continually flowing out at the top. 
The ventilation of the Obswatory is so arranged 
that the circulation of the atmosphere thraugh 
it is led from this basement room, where the 
pipes run to all other parts of the building, and 
m the process of this circulation the warmth 
conveyed by the H^ter to the basement is taken 
thence by Uie air, and distributed over dl the 
rooms." • 

Now here we have an apt illustration of the 
Gulf stream and its workmgs. *^ The furnace 
is the torrid sone i the Mexican Oulf and Carib- 
bean Sea are the caldrons ; the Gulf stream is 
the conducting pipe ; from the gravel banks of 
Newfoundland to the shores of Enrope is the 
basement — ^the hot air chamber'—in which this 
pipe is planed out so as to prssent a large cooling 
surface. Here the circulation of the atmosphere 
is arranged by nature i and it is such that the 
warmth thus conveyed into this warm-air cham- 
ber of mid-ocean is taken up by the genial west 
winds and dispersed in the most benign manner, 
throughout Great Britain and tl^ west of 
Europe." 

The maximum temperature of the wate- 
htated air-chamber of toe Obeervatory is abeot 
gO'', that of the Gulf stream 86? ; about %"* of 
this heat is lost by the time it reaches 10^ N.L. 
With this temperature it passes 40^' N.L., dis- 
pensing warmth as it flows into the air around. 
^' Moving now more slowlv, but diqienung its 

Smial influences more freely, it finally meets the 
ritish Isles. By these it is divided, part going 
into the polar basio of Spitsbergen, the other 
entering tne Bay of Biscay. As the stream flows 
north it gradually cools, and exactly in ^e same 
manner as the cooled water at the Observatory 
returns of itself back to the caldron, so do the 
waters of the Gulf stream return to their caldron; 
that is, the surface cools and mixes with the 
surrounding waters, returning in the form of cold 
currents back to the tropical regions whence 
Uiey came; there to be re-heatM, and again 
sent back, either by means of the Gulf stream, 
or else by under currents to the Arctic Seas. 
Thus a system of circulation is and ever has 
been kept up between the icy regions and the 
waters of the tropics. Other currents, both 
surface and under currents of warm and cold 
water, exist in other seas. 

Were it not for this system of ciroulidion it 
must of necessity be that the sea water of dif- 
ferent regions would vary in its ouality and 
degrees of saltness in a manner which is far 
from that whioh experience proves really to be 
the case. For instance, the Red Sea, which is 
exposed to tropical suns, and in consequence to 
a far greater loss of its fresh water parttdes bv 
evaporation, and into which no important fresn 
water rivers run, and which is besides situated 
beneath rainless skies, must by this time have 
been a mere salt pit had there not existed some 
means of equalizing the waters of the oceans ; and 
on the other hand the Gulf of Mexico receives 
the mighty waters of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries— the Black, the Caspian^ and Medi* 
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temoMui Seas, all of which receive so man j 
nvers— most by this time have become nearly, if 
not quite, freah water lakes but for this sjrstem. 
Agpedn, those shores which receive the waters 
from limestone districts wonld be more abun- 
dantly impregnated with lime, and those of 
which the rivers run over granite, or other dis- 
tricts where there is no lime, would be deficient 
in that important solid, unless there were some 
means {Provided for amalgamating the waters of 
different seas; for the tides and winds acting 
only superficially would not alone effect this 
purpose. That under«cnrrents of great force 
and rapidity do exist in various parts of the 
Atlantic ana the Pacific Oceans, the China seas, 
the Mediterranean, and other portions of the 
world of waters, ia proved by the following in- 
teresting facts. Lieut. Welsn and others in the 
U. S. service tried the following experiment : ^ 
** A block of wood was loaded to sinking, and 
by means of a fishing line or bit of twine let 
down to the depth of 100 or 500 fathoms (600, 
or 3000 feet). A small float just sufi&cient to 
prevent the block from sinking further was then 
tied to the line, and the whole let go from the 
boat. . • It was wonderful indeed to see this 
boonega move off against wind, and sea, and 
surface current, at the rate of over one knot an 
hour, as was generally the case, and on one 
occasion as much as If knots. The men in the 
boat could not repress exclamations of surprise, 
for it really appeared as if some monster of the 
deep had hold of the weight below, and was 
walking off with it. Bo& officers and men 
were amased at the sight." 

An almost more interesting proof exists in 
the fact that immense icebergs have been seen 
drifting rapidly to the north, and against a strong 
•urfoce current ; icebergs that stood high above 
the water whilst their depth below the surface 
must have been seven times as great as their 
height above, for all ice presents but one-eighth 
of its entire thickness to sight when afloat. The 
commander of the American ship Rescue, in the 
searching expedition for Sir J. Franklin, says 
that once when the two vessels were striving to 
work up Baffin's Bay against a strong nurCsLce 
current flowing of course to the south, an iceberg 
with its top many feet above the water oame 
drifting up /rom the south, and passed them 
*' like a shot." Captain Duncan, the captain of 
the English whale ship *' Dundee," says, " It 
was awful to behold the immense icebergs work- 
ing their way to the N.E. from us, and not one 
drop of water to be seen ; they were working 
themselves right through the middle of the ice,*' 
What a current must this have been to force 
such icebergs along, ploughing up the ice as 
they travelled ! 

" Feb. 23, lat 68*" 27 ', long, about 63° west. 
The dreadful apprehensions that assailed us 



yesterday by the near approach of the icebeqif 
were tiiis day most awfully verified. About 
3 P.M. the iceberg came in contact with our floe, 
and in less than one minute it broke the ice, 
and we were frozen in, quite dose to the shore : 
the floe was shivered to pieces for several miles, 
causing an explosion like an earthquake, or 100 
pieces of heavy ordnance fired at the same 
moment. The iceberg, irith awful but majestic 
grandeur (in height and dimensions resembhnK 
a vast mountain), came almost up to our stem, 
and every one expected it would have run over 
the ship." It did not run over the ship, but it 
pushed on the floe in which the ship lay (and 
which it had before shivered to piecesX ship 
and all at the rate of four knots an hour then 
drifted away to the N.E. 

The currents appear to be the cause of the 
existence of that open sea at the North Pole of 
which I before spoke. They flow from the 
south, and are of higher temperature than the 
waters above them — probably about 32®. There 
must be some place in the Arctic seas where 
these waters cease to flow as an under current 
north, and begin to take the place of a surface 
current and flow south. This place varies in 
position, but wherever the waters begin to alter 
position, there it is that the polar open sea i« 
formed. Relying on this theory, and on the 
fact that there are at certain seasons birds 
migrating northwards as if to milder climes, 
Lieut. De Haven's instructions were to look out 
for such a sea. He did not reach it, but be 
saw what sailors call " a water skv." But at a 
later period Capt. Penny verified the truth of 
this theory, for he found it, and sailed on its 
waters. Another reason for believing in the 
existence of open waters beyond the icy regiona 
was found in the following curious circumstan- 
tial evidence on the point. It is the custom for 
whalers to mark their harpoons with the name 
of the ship and date of the season. Whales 
have been taken on the Atiantic side of America 
with harpoons sticking in them bearing the 
stamp, and recent date of ships that had been 
whahng only on the Pacific side. The dates 
were so recent that the whales could not have 
had time to have gone round by Cape Horn, 
even had they been capable of performing ^e 
voyage, which they could not have been, for the 
whale of Arctic seas is of a different apeciea 
from that found towards the south, and the 
tropical seas which lay between the harpooned 
whales and Cape Horn would have been death 
to them; so that unless there were an open pas- 
sage via Behrings Straits, thev could not have 
been found on the Atlantic side of America. 

The causes which effect the rising and sink- 
ing of these waters, so as to change them horn 
surface to under currents, and vice versa, wiU 
form the subject of another paper. 
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EveiT day, pasaing through the gallery I see 
hefy in her white muslin dress and blue sash ; 
and with a saucy look in her grey eyes, as though 
sha woald step out of the canvas and follow 
me. My lady^I mean the late Lady Trent— 
never liked that picture of Sir Robert's first wife. 
Openly, she would never look at it, but covertly 
I nave seen her, when she thought no one could 
aee, stand before it with an expression of great 
bittemeas, almost hatred, in her face. It is cer- 
tain that Sir Robert never loved her as he did 
the original of that portrait. She used to speak 
of it slightingly as " the little girl in white mus- 
lin," and on one occasion catching sight of me 
as I was paying my usual homage of a glance 
at the little girl in white muslin she said, nodding 
at the inctnre, " Every man is a fool once in his 
life yoQ know, Radford." 

It aeema m strange thing to me now to walk 
amongst all these ulent people on the walls, and 
think of the little world of their living hopes 
and feara and fancies, gone for ever, and only 
the dead canvas pointing out that they once were. 

My master's name was Frederic Robert; I 
have preferred calling him Sir Robert here, to 
avoid confusion. He was a young man at the 
time I write of ; so was I. I walk up the gtdlery 
with a stick now, totteringly, and I am older 
than he was, but we were both young then. I 
was hia valet, and had been abroad with him on 
his travels, from which he had not lona returned. 
The old hall was but a dreary sort of home for 
ayonng man; many a one would have filled 
it fall of gay companions, would have made the 
park alive with pink coats and dogs, and startled 
the old avenue of limes out of its stiff, silent 
propriety. But Sir Robert was what I suppose 
might be called a book-worm ; he was perpetually 
musing over some old chart or musty volume in 
the library, or else he would sit there alone and 
silent, with his fingers ruffling up his hair, and 
his eyea on the fire. Always in the library, he 
would nae no other room. It was oak-panelled 
and comfortable enough, but unutterably dismal 
I used to think for a young man of my master's 
age. It seemed unnatural for him to live there, 
as he did, day after day ; a table beside him 
covered with his books, quetr drawings, and 
sometimes little wooden things which I should 
have called toys, but which I suppose were 
models. These he used to make himself. I 
remember one evening he tried to explain to me 
that the little thing which looked to me like 
nothing so much as a to v windmill was in reality 
an invention fsdling snort only by a hair's 
breadth, comparatively speaking, of perpetual 
motion. 

I had gone to him with a note, and while he 
vent on with bis explanation he twisted this 



about in his fingers to show the working of the 
model, till I was obliged to warn him that he 
would destroy it unread if he went on. And 
turning awa^ I saw the local newspaper for the 
day lying with its cover unopened heside the 
model. I made a little movement to push it 
towards him, and he took it up saying that he 
had been too busy to look at it. 

In about half an hour his bell rang sharply, 
and when I went in he was standing up with ma 
back to the fire, and half smiling in an absent 
sort of way, with a far-off look in his eyes that 
was often there : the newspaper lay open on the 
table. 

*^ Radford, do you rememlier the gentleman 
and lady we met at Rome ?" 

As Sir Robert had met many gentlemen and 
ladies at Rome I was rather at a loss how to 
answer, but he went on, the far-off look never 
changing. 

" The gentleman and lady we met at Rome, 
and afterwards so strangely amongst the Swiss 
mountains ; and the young lady, the daughter." 

*^For whom you gathered the bit of blue 
gentian, Sir Robert ? Yes, I do remember." 

'' Ah. What was the name ?" 

" Forester." 

*^So I thought. But I wasn't sure. You 
are sure ?" 

" Quite sure." 

Sir Robert glanced at the newspaper and said 
something about a grand ball, and then he 
looked round the dark panels, and tossed away 
the lock that always would hang over his fore- 
head, hke a man who throws off a weight. 

'^The old house is gloomy, Radford." 

To this I made no answer, but he spoke again 
as if I had contradicted him. 

" It is ; especially to-niffht There is some- 
thing strange and eerie about it, and the wind 
moans through some undiscovered chink like a 
dying man." 

Sir Robert stopped. He was strangely absent, 
always ; his thoughts had wandered, and he for- 
got all about my presence till I rustled the 
newspaper gently to call his attention. 

" Yes," he said, quickly. ** I sent for you to 
say you must get ready. I shall go and stay a 
week at Ravens wood with the Weston s. I see 
that the Colonel is come home. We start to- 
morrow. 

There was some distant kinship between Co- 
lonel Weston and my master, and gossip, which 
was not likely to rest without settling the future 
of a young man in Sir Robert's position, had 
given him to Miss Weston. 

When we arrived at Ravenswood, and I found 
that a certain Mr. and Mrs. Forester and their 
daughter were amongst the guests staying in the 
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lioase, I be^an to think, connecting the fact 
with Sir Robert's questions respecting them, 
and this sadden visit to Ravenswood, that gossip 
might possibly have made a mistake. The 
stipulated week passed but still we stayed on. 
The longer the better, I thought* for there was 
a merry party in the house, and after our un- 
mitigated dulness at home, it was like coming 
into the world from a monastery. I got the 
Colonel's servants to let me do my part with the 
silver waiters in the drawing-rooms, and some* 
times there would be dancing, sometimes only 
music, and littie knots of ladies and gentlemen 
talking to the sound of it. But whatever was 
going on everybody seemed to like it. I always 
searched for Miss Forester, and if I could see 
her I was almost sure to see Sir Robert also, 
sometimes absent and dreamy looking, and 
sometimes eager and excited, but always 
bearing *about him the signs, which I could read 
if others could not, of a certain contentment 
and pleasure. Once the two were looking at a 
book of brilliant £ower paintings together; I 
saw the blue gentian as' I passed, and knew they 
were talking of nrxnny days and the Swiss chalet. 
Also I used to see a sight not so pleasant, and 
that was the handsome face of Miss Weston, 
watching her friend and my master, evidently 
with no pleasure in their good understanding. 

But one evening Sir Robert chanced to find 
some curious old book, and he fastened upon it 
at once. The spirit of the oak library had 
touched him and he was fax away, Ids brows 
bent, his fingers running through his hair, and 
the big curl down over his forehead. Miss 
Forester spoke to him, but he did not hear; 
shyly she put a little white hand on that book to 
draw it awajr. Sir Robert started and looked 
up. How his face changed and softened as he 
kept prisoner for a moment the daring hand, 
and. then suffered it to push away, the book ! 
Then I knew that they were engaged. Miss 
Weston had seen the littie by-play, as I had, and 
her head stood higher than ever as she turned 
away to the piano. A few days aft^wards we were 
at home again; the old house seeming to have 
grown duller in our absence, and the oak library 
more gloomily uncomfortable. Sir Robert wan- 
dered about in a restless half-satisfied manner for 
a day or two and then he took to sit dreaming 
over the fire, and his books and models were 
untouched. One morning he thought of some- 
thing else to do, and I was summoned with his 
usual impetuosity. 

** Radford, I want the key of that room in the 
soutii wing. Ask Mrs. Brace for it, wiD you ?— 
quick." 

That was just his wav. Whatever he happened 
to think of must be aone at once, while the fit 
was on him ; there must be no delay. When 
I asked the housekeeper for the key she said 
significantiy " I know what that means." 
Perhaps I knew too, but I made no answer, 
going on before Sir Robert to open the door. 

He walked «traight to the window and stood 
there a long time; then he turned round, half 
smiling. 



** It would have the pleasantest view in all the 
house in summer time," he said. '* But this 
dark panelling isn't fit ; there should be some 
silk hangings I think; I want it brightened 
somehow. Mrs. Brace would know better than 
I do how to make it a pleasant sitting-room." 

I asked if I should call Mrs. Brace, knowiuff 
perfectiy well what he would say, for he never 
talked to her if he could help it, but made me his 
mouth-piece. 

** No, no, you can tell her about it. Let no 
expense be spared. You know what it is I want ; 
it is for a lady : I am going to give the old house 
a mistress, James Radforo." 

Sir Robert had got outside the door before he 
said that. I wondered, I have often wondered, 
since, whether my master thought at that time' 
that I looked upon his life with eyes that saw 
nothing. I did see and think, and speculate, 
not for the sake of idle gossip, but because I 
loved him ; in later years he never doubted that. 
While I listened to bis speech outside the south 
room door I knew as well as he did who was to 
be Lady Trent; and I knew too that he meant 
me to tell Mrs. Brace what he had said. 

The housekeeper however did not take it so 
quietiy, but insisted on talking to Sir Robert 
himself. It was just like gentlemen, she said ; 
they knew notliing about such matters : as if 
there were not other things to be seen to, besidea 
the south room. Of course she must know 
what time was going to be allowed her. 

Sir Robert's face of resignation as he heard 
her message and said '* Very well, James," was 
harrowing. He had taken up another new idea, 
and was already hard at work cutting and carving 
all sorts of trifies, for ornament or use, for the 
south room, after the fashion of his wooden 
models. Amongst these was a little tray to 
hold books, beautifiilly carved; in which he 
took especial pride, and which I found the other 
day under a heap of old lumber. 

He seemed to me impelled to work atsomething 
mthout respite, in order to cheat his impatience. 
It was his peculiar temperament. He could be 
patient and plodding enough over his books and 
ms discoveries, but for anything beyond the pale 
of that dim book-world he had no patience. 
Once only before his marriage he left home for a 
day and a night, taking me with him. It was a 
distance of about thirty miles to Mr. Forester's 
house, and we had to ride, for there were no 
railway conveniences in those days. On the 
journey home I had something to do to keep in 
sight of my master, and as he passed into the 
lime avenue, he took off his hat and waved it 
high above his head. He sobered down at once 
when he saw me close behind him. ** I am not 
mad, James," he said, **but a quick ride like 
this is rousing, even to my sluggish nature." 

In the fresn beauty of early spring. Sir Robert 
brought his wifo home* The old house put on 
its brightest welcome for her, and glad looks 
greeted her on every side. It was worth any- 
thing to see her little light figure beside Mrs. 
Braoe's ample black satinet, and her long white 
fingers in the comely fill hand of the houses 
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keeper* Thon Uieie was the south room to be 
ewffiiineds and it was fragrant with the smell of 
▼iolete* Mrs. Brace woold have liked to see her 
little ladyship's first aporeciation of the room she 
had ti^en so much pride in fitting up ; but Sir 
Robert kad a fancy to see that himsdf— at least 
he wmt with his wife. But the grace of those 
diy thanhs, half-spoken half-implied, which the 
hoQsdLeeper afterwards received for her csrci 
most httve repaid her the loss of the sight. 

It was in these days of rejoicing that the pic* 
tore of the *Mittle girl in white muslin" arrived, 
snd was bung in its place in the gallery. A 
ohango seemed to have come over Sir Robert, if 
cmtf il would be lasting. He was no longer the 
strimge far-away dreamer, absorbed in some ab- 
stract speeolation, or pondering over new inven- 
tions and Iheoties* Occasionally his laugh might 
be beard, or even his voice humming a bar of 
one of his wife's sdngs. His very step was 
diaDged from its old, uncertain slowness : his 
hooka were growing dusty on their neglected 
shelves t the fsr-off look was gone from his 

nand the big, sinister lock did not come 
orer his forehead as it used to do. 
The. two were always together, and almost 
shrays bosV. Sir Robert, under his wife's in- 
ionnee probably, began to know more of his 
tenantry, and to care for them; and many a 
good basin of soup or basket of provisions 
would find its Way from her ladyship's own hand 
to the poorer cottsgers and lodgekeepers. And 
the hand did more than that— it soothed many a 
soiTow which was kept hidden £rom the world ; 
ila touch lay tenderly on the piUow of the sick, 
sad it would point reverently, in season, to a 
Ha&d infinitely more loving and gracious* Sir 
R^MTt might not have known all this, but he 
knew some, and his thoughts were waking up 
got of the cobwebs of a dead world to glance at 
his duties ins living one. 

We thought at first — naturally enough, per- 
bapa— that the wedding would bring gaiety into 
^ house; that there would be festivities and 
gueats staying at the Hall. But it was not so. 
I have seen Sir Robert put down an invitation 
to a gay party with an exclamation of annoy- 
iDoe, and his wife would ask if there were no 
avafliable excuse that he could send* They did 
go ont occasionally, of course ; there were callers, 
and the calls had to be returned ; but that was 
nearly all the visiting that went on. 

The Hall was in the country, then, with a dis- 
tant view of big chimneys and a dark cloud over 
the town. It is strange, now, to see how the 
east suburb has marched towards it ; and the 
whi^ pasty-looking villas stand staring at the 
dark red building, as if they had just caught 
aght of some ancient monster, and had come to 
a dead stop in their march, frightened at it* 
There are railway gates to be seen, too, in all 
ejections, and red signals ; and the roar of the 
trains came in through the window of the south 
loom as I stood there the other day, looking at 
the pleasantest view in all the house, and think- 
ing how changed it was» But, though they were 
in the country, my master and miskess might 



have had society enough if they had chosen ; but 
they did not want it. They used to widk a 
great deal, and I liked to see that Sir Robert no 
longer preferred the lime avenue, which used to 
be nis favourite walk in the meditative days 
gone by. 

The summer came and passed into the md* 
lowness of autumn. No one, who has not expe- 
rienced it, knows the difference a mistress makes 
to a household. We were quiet still, but not 
with the gloom of former times ; and even the 
oak library looked cheerful, with a constant sup- 
ply of fresh fiowers, and a bit of delicate 
woman's work Ijring about it now and then. 

One day, going In as usual at breakfast-time, 
I saw Sir Robert standing with a look of strange 
excitement on his face^ and an open newspaper 
in his hand. " I vsry^nearly did it once," he 
said; "but that is along time ago, before you-— 
I am certain it can be dotae* I have a theory 
about it which has never been tested, but I be- 
lieve— James, let the table be cleared, will 
you V 

I did not know what Sir Robert was talking 
about; but of course it was some of his old sk- 
periments ; I could not tell exactly why, but it 
gave me an uneasy feeling to hear him. The 
next time I saw him, he was with my lady in the 

Sirk, sometimes talking in a restless eager 
shion, and sometimes lingering behind hei^ 
as though lost in some perplexing study ; and 
he took the way to the hme avenue. And the 
next time I saw him after that he was alone in 
the library, with the far-off look in his eyes, and 
the big curl down over his forehead. And on 
the table there were two huge volumes-*my old 
enemies — and a paper scribbled all over with cal« 
culations. Passing across the lawn by-and^by 
before the south room window, I saw my lady 
sitting by the open window stitching away at 
something with nimble fingers, and my heart 
sank as I speculated upon a possible dreary 
future for her. But,*then, Sir Robert's whole 
heart was bound up in her: everyone of us 
knew that : he never could persevere in going 
back to the old habits. 

We were wrong, however i his relapse was as 
sudden and utter as the change had been aflet 
his marriage. He would sit there hour after 
hour and day after dav, speaking to no one, 
unless his wife asked him some question con- 
cerning his studies, and then he would rouse up 
and rush into eager explanation. 

He had been roused in that way once when I 
happened to be in the room, and was trying to 
make her comprehend the distinction between 
mind and soul ; developing the probability, or, 
as he said, the certainty, that mind and soul 
were not convertible terms but distinct essences, 
and going into a description of what— were it 
possible for such a creature to exist — man would 
be without a soul : far above the other animala 
still, as possessing mind. 

And mv lady had pushed back her hair, and 
was wrinkling up her white forehead in a vain 
effort to understand him, with such a wistful, 
earnest look in her fiice. 
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** Psha 1*' said Sir Robert, passing his hand 
over her hair suddenly. '* Don't trouble yonr 
poor littiie head about it, my pet. It's too big a 
puzzle for you." 

And then he was back at once in his books, 
and my lady sat there silent and sorrowful, as 
though she were wondering why she could not 
understand him, and perhaps wondering too a 
little what good it would do her if she could. 

At first sne had been used to go and sit alone 
in the south room, but as the winter drew on 
she got to know somehow that Sir Robert liked 
her to be in the library — a still, silent figure, 
sitting in a corner by the fire, or on a low stool 
not far from him. He would occasionally look 
round from his absorption, as though he had 
lost something, or felt uncertain about it, and 
seeing her there would ^um to his book again 
satisfied. 

He used to do and say the strangest things in 
his pre-occupation ; sometimes a laugh from her 
would rouse him to the consciousness that he 
was helping himself to salt in his tea, or com- 
mitting some other absurdity; then he would 
proceed to demonstrate a theory with the salt 
spoon, taking the sugar-tongs, and perhaps all 
the teaspoons to help. But those laughs of my 
lady's grew rarer, and were apt to be followed 
by an air of weariness very sad to see in her 
bright face. Mrs. Brace used to announce her 
decision that some one ought to speak to Sir 
Robert, and say that, if no one else could be 
found to undertake the mission, she would do it 
herself; but somehow her courage always failed, 
and nothing came of it. Sir Robert would 
occasionally tell his wife that she was getting pale, 
and should go out ; but when she asked him to 
go with her, he would either not answer at all, or 
say not then, he was busy ; and my lady would 
go off alone into the park, walking in a dull, 

Siritless way, that did not seem likely to remedy 
e paleness. The only thing that seemed to do 
her much good was going to see the lodge- 
keeper's wife and children ; but after a while she 
told Mrs. Brace that the walk was too much for 
her, and she must give it up. 

The January days were cold and dark, and 
the wind used to moan through that undiscovered 
chink — I never forgot Sir Robert's simile — ^likea 
dying man : a sound of unutterable dreariness 
in the otherwise silent room. I don't know 
whether my lady heard it or not: she never 
spoke of it. But sitting there silent as usual, 
one chill evening, she orew suddenly closer to 
Sir Robert with a shiver, and laid her head down 
on the hand that rested on his knee, crving 
quietly. Sir Robert was roused at once. " What 
was it? Had anything happened? Was she 
well?" * 

"Not <juite," she confessed, "but it was 
nothing; it would pass pass off; she had been 
foolish to give way." 

Sir Robert scarcely heard the answer out ; and 
his lips were tremulous with agitation as he gave 
his order that the doctor should be sent for. It 
was useless for his wife to rep«kt that there was 
little or nothing the matter ; a alight cold perhaps. 



which would go off in a day or two. No; h^ 
would have the doctor sent for at once. And th^ 
doctor came. He smiled at Sir Robert's fkce of 
anxiety, wrote a prescription, and warned my 
lady against over fatigue and excitement There 
was not much the matter, he said. And Sir 
Robert heaved a great sigh of relief, and went 
back to his bjoks. Not quite so systematically, 
however, just at first. He did wake up now and 
then, to ask if she felt all right ; to see that she 
was comfortable; and sometimes to insist oa 
pouring out the medicine for her. She used to 
smile, and say it was only coloured-water, sent 
to save her from the charge of having made a 
fuss about quite nothing. But my master soon 
left off even these little attentions, and went 
back to his old ways. Would nothing hnng 
him into the living world again? Something 
did at last, terribly. 

It was many days after the doctor's first visit, 
and my lady, who had been suffering from face- 
ache, had fallen asleep on the sofa, which was 
drawn up to the fire opposite to Sir Robert's 
chair, when the library bell rang sharply, fiercely, 
making me start up at once to answer. Sir 
Robert met me at the open library-door. His 
face was a ghastly white, and his wide open eyes 
were glassy with terror ; and he said to me in a 
strange, stony voice, " Radford, I have poisoned 
my wife." 

I looked at him without answering, for I began 
to think his studies must have turned his brain. 

" What are you staring at ?" he cried, sharply. 
" Go for the doctor — no, send someone who will 
ride at a breakneck pace : this moment I And 
come back ; I want you." 

I heard my lady call her husband, and when 
I had obeyed the order I went back. She was 
talking feebly, but imploringly; her two arms 
clinging about his neck and her f&ce dose to his. 
When she saw me she broke off abruptly, and 
Sir Robert turned. 

"Come here, Radford. You told me of a 
case — in Italy — you must do something." 

On the table there stood a glass half-full of 
some hquid, and two bottles. One contained 
the medicine, and the other laudanum, which 
my lady had been using for her face; and I 
guessed easily that Sir Robert, starting up from 
bis study, half-confused, to give my lady her 
medicine, had taken the wrong bottle. The 
thing was, how much had she swallowed? 
She answered my unasked question, not speak- 
ing to me, but to Sir Robert, and keeping her 
eyes fixed on his face. The peculiar nintness 
of her voice struck me painfully. 

" I do not feel well," she said ; " but it isn't 
the laudanum. Why won't you believe me? 
See for yourself : what I have swallowed would 
not hurt anyone. I was half-asleep ; but I knew 
the taste at once." 

Sir Robert turned to me. His teeth were 
pressing into his lips, and his eyes had a strange, 
wild glitter in them. They must have fallen 
upon those unlucky 1[)ooks, for, with one angry 
movement of his hand, ha fmshed away thetM>le 
which contained them, moitoning me to speak. 
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rtoU him all I knew of the meantf used in 
tiie case he spoke of. I could not ascertain from 
either of Uiem how moch my lady had taken, 
hat I was inclined to trast her own conviction 
that it was not enough to hurt her; and she 
seemed so faint and languid that I thought the 
hest thing would be to suffer her to rest. But 
Sir Robert said it was contrary to all precedent ; 
be woold not hear of it, she must be kept awake. 
An that time I could not help noticing the 
dreary moans of the wind through that crevice, 
and when I was dismissed with orders to send 
op Mrs. Brace, I could not' rest, but went to walk 
up and down the hall, listening for wheels, and 
mshtng die doctor would come. It was past 
midni^t before he came. Mrs. Brace had been 
with my lady, and she shook her head as she 
paased me, but I asked no questions. 

By-and-by the doctor came out with Sir 
Robert into the lobby ; and I beard him say, 
^ She is very ill, I don't disguise it from you ; 
and to-night's fHght and excitement have been 
nuschierous; but as to the laudanum, those 
few drops could do no harm. I may even have 
to give ner more, so ouiet your mind about that." 
The doctor went back, and Sir Robert suddenly 
pot his two hands on his face, and leaned it down 
on the stair railing. I thought I heard a sob — a 
great sound of repressed suffering, such as a 
man's sobs are ; but I stole away quietly, for 
though he knew I was there, I felt like a spy 



upon his sorrow. And I knew that whatever 
might happen, though the laudanum itself had 
been harnuess, yet those words ''the fright and 
excitement have been mischievous" would 
always be a self-reproacbing sting in my master's 
heart. 

The days dragged on slowly with us, and. the 
mild breath of early spring came into the Ubrarv. 
But the books were untouched, and a needle 
was sticking in some piece of delicate work on 
the table. If Sir Robert left his wife for a few 
minutes, it was only to wander about restlessly 
in his noiseless slippers, speaking to no one, 
and seeming to heed nothing that went on out of 
that one room. Once I saw lum move the position 
of the sofa and alter the cushions, as though he 
were waiting hopefully for the time when his 
wife would come back to it. 

She never came back. On the anniversary of 
the day on which my lady came to us. Sir Robert 
sat stunned and motionless in his old seat in the 
library, looking into the fire, but not semng it; 
with the empty sofa opposite to him, and the bit 
of work still on the table, and the needle sticking 
in it. Some one had tried to take it away, but 
a look from him stopped them. Up-stairs Mrs. 
Brace was sobbmg over the tiny daughter whom 
she could not persuade Sir Robert to notice, 
and on my lady's pillow there lay a beautiful 
dead face, like wax, Louis Sakd. 
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Chap. VII. 

I come now to an obscure part of my subject, 
Tery difficult to present in a popular form, and 
yet so important in the scientific investigations 
of oar day that I cannot omit it entirely. I 
allade to what are called by naturalists Collateral 
Seiiea or Parallel Types. These are by no means 
difficult to trace, because they are connected by 
seeming resemblances, which, though very likely 
to mislead and perplex the observer, yet natu- 
rally suggest the association of such groups. 
Let me introduce the subject with the statement 
of some facts. 

There are in Australia numerous Mammalia, 
oocnpying the same relation and answering the 
same purposes as the Mammalia of other conn- 
trie*. Some of them are domesticated by the 
■atiTesy and serve them with meat, milk, wool, 
as our domesticated animals serve us. Repre- 
ssntatives of almost all types. Wolves, Foxes, 
81oths« Bears, Weasels, Martens, Squirrels, Rats, 
fte.9 are fbond there ; and yet, though all these 
ammals resemble ours so closely that the English 
settiera have called many of them by the same 
names, there are no genuine Wolves, Foxes, 
Skuha, Bears, Weasels, Martens, Squirrtf s. or 



Rats in Australia. The Australian Mammalia 
are peeuhar to the region where they are found, 
and are all linked together by two remarkable 
structural features which distinguish them from 
all other Mammalia and unite them under one 
head as the so-called Marsupials. They 
bring forth their voung in an imperfect con- 
dition, and transfer them to a pooch, where 
they remain attached to the teats of the mother 
till their development is as far advanced as that 
of other Mammdia at the time of their birth ; 
' and they are further characterized by an absence 
of that combination of transverse fibres forming 
the large bridge which unites the two hemispheres 
of Uie brain in all the other members of their 
class. Here, then, is a series of animals fMSallel 
^th ours, separated from them by anatomical 
features, but so united with them by form and 
extemtd features that many among them have 
been at first associated together. 

This IS what Cuvier has called subordhiation 
of characters, distinguishing between characters 
that control the organisation and those that are 
not essentially connected ^tb it. The skill of 
the naturalist consists in detecting the diffisrence 
between the two, so that he may not take the 
more superficial features as the basis of his 
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clEM9illoatioA, itidtdad 6f tbbse impManf oihm' 
iMdh, though 6fteA lestf eMQy reeo};tt&fltN)', ai^' 
n^bre deeply i^ted in the organteatidi^. It te tf 
dM»Mnoe of the satane mttoVe as that bee«»«6A 
afifititty and analogy, to #ht<ih I ha^ alMded' 
before, when speaking of the ingrafting of cert^ 
features of on« type npoh aninM^ of HatiG^i 
typid, thus producing a supei^ci^ resetiibknce, 
not truly eharabteristitt. In the Reptil^b, for 
instance, the^ are two gffoups-^ those devoid of 
tffiafes; with naked skin, loymg nuntorood ejg^gS, 
b^ hatcbihjdf theif youi^g in tkn ittperfsct state, 
aAd the Scaly IUptil«s, Which lay C6<npAratSlrely 
taw edfgs, but whose ydung, when batched, are 
ctitti^iibt\f dev^eloped, tfnd undergo AO Sttbfie* 
oMfettt nic%Mnorpb6Si8. Yet, tiotwithstandhig 
ttiis diflferetice m ^ssenl^ fesicureii ^ strHcttife, 
and in the mode of repfodcrcfioti and devel6p- 
meflt/ there Is such an extemaft fesemblaAce 
DfHWe«n certtfin afiiiifyals beltoginf \jb th^ t#o 
Ifroups that they wei% sissoCiated tOfiiiethe^ eveidf 
b^ sof eAainem a iiattfralist as Lini^s^nt. Om- 

ere^ i6i hvstance, <h€f Serptoltf airiM^ the S(»!y 
iptiles with the* C^ecilians ^mcAfg the Naked 
Ri^tilM. They have fte sathe ^n^6d foM, 
ma ifre both destitM6 of Hnrbs; the hetkd in 
\m\i i« 6n a kvel with th^ body, without lt«ty 
d(mtf#otion behiofd it, such m marks the n^k tik 
{b« higher fleptn^s, liiid mot^es otiiy by tb« 
act961i €fi tiM back-bone; tfiey arer siftjtukHly 
alike in their external features, but the young of 
the Serpent are hatched in a mature condition, 
while the young of the type to which the Cseci- 
lians belong undergo a succession of metamor- 
phoses before attaining to a resemblance to the 
parent. Or compare the Lizard and the Sala- 
mander/ n which the likeness is perhaps' even 
more «tilRitfg| tbt ^y Metp^tieficftd ob^erv^f 
would mistake one for the other. Both are 
gaperku: to the Serpents and Gctciliansy for in 
Ibem tne head mores^ freely on the neck and 
t}iey creep oi;i short imperfect legsj But t^e 
I^sard is clodiecl witn scales, wliile the body pf 
the Sa^manaer is naked; and tlie youna of tne 
former is complete when hatcned, while me Tad- 
^le bom from the Salamander has a life of its 
own to live, with certain changes to pass through 
before it assumes its mature condition; during 
the early part of its liie it is even aestitut^ of 
legs, and has gills like tne Fishes. Abof e the 
Liiards and Salamanders^ highest ii^ the class of 
Bept^es, stand two other collateral types— ttie 
Turtles at the head of the Scaly Beptiles, the 
Toads and Frogs at the bead of the ^aked 
iteptiles. The external likeness between these 
two groups is perhaps less striking than between 
tbose m^ntioped abovf« on account of tne largje 
shield of the Turtle. Put there are Turtljss wiUi 
a soft covering, ai^i there are some Toads witn 
a h|U'd shield over the head and nec)£ at hast and 
both groups are alike dirtinguished by the short- 
ness, and breadth of the .body and by the greater 
development of th^ limbs ad compared with t|ie 
lower Reptiles. But nere again therci is ,tbe 
same essential diflerenc^ in the mode 0^ 4pv^op- 
Uit^ of Ibelr young as distinguishes all tne rest. 
The two pprieif may thus be contrasted ;-^ 
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Such eortespoading^ gronptf or pffAttel t9pMk 
unitied tfiAf by eslerAal refembUttoev^anddntlft-' 
guished w&at each other by essefttbiieleiMBlft •# 
Btmc^se, exist amonff al> aAMmde, though they 
are less striking among birds on aooovnt of tw 
uniformity of that dass. Tet eves there w^ 
may trace sttch ariodogiev^as between the Yik* 
TOiJtA or AqoBlaie Birds, Ibv instanoo/ a«d tb« 
Birds of my, or between the Frigate Bird and 
the Kites. Ameog nehea soeb analogie* am 
very eomnRmt oi^ suggeatng a compaarirfMi 
even ?nAi Mnd aninmb, tiroogk on aeoovnt of 
the scales and a^oea of the lormelr the h h s u sa a 
m^ nxyt hft eaatty tracc^^ BiA the cMBfion 
names used by fee fi ah ermoA often hi^oiite tli ea# 
reeembiences ^aay kit instance^ Sea-Vidturef 9Mt* 
Eagle, Cat^Fish^ Flyi*g^'Fisl»y Sea^j^ffirosfino^ 
Sea^Cow, Se*-Horsey aid tbe lilie« In tW 
brmvch of MoUasks/ also, thtf Mane aoparficiBf 
anihygiet sire fotnd^ Ift the lowest elasa of thi» 
division of iktd htktaA itingdafii tiMva ia i 
gronp sa snbilar to thif VcAffm^ thait, anitt 
recentlyf ibey hive bee* assooisfed with tbetti— « 
the Bryasos^ They ara very amdl aniiNda^ 
adHed to tbe Gkmss 1^ thdphm of tbeir atruae«rey 
but they h«ttf a reseriiblaiice to tM Folypa a* 
account of a radiating wreath of feelers around 
the upper part of their body ; yet, when exa- 
mined dos^y, this wreath is found to be incom- 
plete ; it does not form a circle, but leaves an 
open apace between the two ends, where they 
approach each other, so that it has s^ horseshoe 
outnne,- Mdpartatte^^ of thd biUrieM symmetry 
characteristic of its type and on which its own 
structure is based/ These Sfsries have not yet 
been very carefully traced, and voung naturaliata 
should turn their attention to them, and be pre- 
pared to draw (lie nicest distinction l>etween 
ahalbgies huA ifue aliiiities among animals. 



Chap. VIIL 

After this digresaipni let ua proaeed to a 
careful examiniikion of the natural groups of 
animals called Families by naturalista— ^a sufakjeefc 
already briefly alluded to in a previous chapter. 
Families are natund asaembl^^es of animals of 
less extent than.OrderSibuti like Orders, Clasaaai 
and Branches, founded upon certain categorlaa 
of strueturCi which are as distinct for this kind 
of group as for all the other divisions in the 
dassification of the Animal Kingdomi 

That we may understand thd ti-ue moaning 0f 
these divisions^ we must not be misled by the 
name given by naturalists to this kind of grouf^. 
Here,^ as in so many ether instaaces, a Word 
already familiar, a^d . that had be«(»me» aa it 
wmi,i<iMtlfied with tha apadll sens6 in whirii 
it had been used, has been adopted by science 
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mod Ins recdfcda new tignHlcation, When 
mtaraliste ipeik of FamiHefl among animals, 
f3tk9j do nol allude to the progeny of a known 
stock, as we designate, in common parlance, the 
children or the descendants of known parents 
by the word family ; thev understand hy Fami- 
lies natural groups of different kinds of animals, 
haring no genetic relations so far as we know, 
but agreeing with one another closely enough 
to leare the impression of a more or less remote 
common pwentage. The difficulty here consists 
in dstennining the natural limits of such groups, 
and in tracing the characteristic features hy 
which they may he defined ; for individual in- 
restigators difier greatly as to the degree of re- 
semblance existing between the members of 
many Families, ana there is no kind of group 
which presents greater diversity of circumscrip- 
tion in the classifications of animals proposed 
bv different naturalists than these so-called 
families* 

It should be remembered, however, that, un- 
less a sound criterion be applied to the limitation 
of Families, they, like aU other groups intro- 
duced into soological systems, must forever re- 
main arbitrary divisions, as they have been 
hitherto. A retrospective glance at the progress 
of our science during the past century, in this 
connection, may perhaps help us to solve the 
difficulty, Unnieus, in his " System of Nature,*' 
does not admit Families; he has only four kinds 
of groups — Classes, Orders, Qenera, and Spe- 
cies. It was among plants that naturalists first 
perceived those general traits of resemblance 
which exist everywhere among the members 
oi natural families, and added this kind of 
group to the framework of their system. In 
France, particularly, this method was pursued 
with success ; and the improvements thus intro- 
duced by the French botanists were so great, 
and rendered their classification so superior to 
that of Linnaeus, that the botanical systems in 
which Families were introduced were called 
natural systems, in contradistinction especiallv 
to the botanical classification of Linnseus, which 
was founded upon the organs of reproduction, 
and which received thenceforth the name of the 
sexual svstem of plants. The same method so 
snccessmlly used hy botanists was soon intro- 
duced into Zoology by the French naturalists 
of the beginning of this centurv — Lamarck, 
LatreHle, and Cuvier. But, to this day, the 
limitation of Families among animals has not 
yet reached the precision which it has among 
plants, and I see no other reason for the difference 
than the absence of a leading principle to guide 
US in Zoology. 

Families, as they exist in Nature, are based 
upon peculiarities of form as related to struc- 
ture ; but though a very large number of them 
have been named and recorded, very few are 
diaracterised with anything like scientific ac- 
cnracT. It has been a very simple matter to 
establish such groups sccording to the super- 
ficial method that has been pursued, for the fact 
diat they are determined ny external outline 
nsiders Ae recognition of them easy and in 



many instances almost instinctive; Init it is 
very diflScult to characterize them, or, in other 
words, to trace the connection between form and 
structure. Indeed, many naturalists do not ad- 
mit that Families are based upon form ; and it 
was in trying to account for the facility with 
which they detect these groups, while they find it 
so difficult to characterise tbem, that I perceived 
that they are always associated with peculiarities 
of form. Naturalists have established Families 
simply by bringing together a number of 
animals resembling each other more or less 
closely, and, taking usually the name of the 
Genus to which the best known among them 
belongs, they have given it a patronvmic ter-> 
mination to designate tbe Family, ana allowed 
the matter to rest there, sometimes witbout even 
attempting anv description corresponding to 
those bv which Genus and Species are com- 
monly defined. 

For instance, from Canity the Dog CarndcB 
has been formed, to designate the whole Family 
of Dogs, Wolves, Foxes, &c. Nothing can be 
more superficial than such a mode of classifica- 
tion ; and if these groups actually exist in Na- 
ture, they must be based, like all the other divi- 
sions, upon some combinations of structural 
characters peculiar to them. We have seen that 
Branches are founded upon the general plan of 
structure, Classes on the mode of executing the 
plan. Orders upon the greater or less complica- 
tion of a given mode of execution, and we shall 
find that form, as determined hy structure, cha- 
racterizes Families. I would call attention to 
this qualification of my definition; since, of 
course, when speaking of form in this connec- 
tion, I do not mean those superficial resemblances 
in external features already alluded to in my 
remarks upon Parallel or Collateral Types. I 
speak now of form as controlled by structural 
elements ; and unless we analyze Families in 
this way, the mere distinguishing and naming 
them does not advance our science at all. Com- 
pare, for instance, the Dogs, the Seals, and the 
Bears. These are all members of one Order, — 
that of the Carnivorous Mammalia. Their den- 
tition is peculiar and alike in all (cutting teetb, 
canine teeth, and grinders), adapted for tearing 
and chewing their food ; and their internal 
structure bears a definite relation to their denti- 
tion. But look at these animals with reference 
to form. Tbe Dog is comparatively slender, 
with legs adapted for running and hunting his 
prey ; the Bear is heavier, with shorter limbs ; 
while the Seal has a continuous uniform outline 
adapted for swimming. Thejr form separate 
Families, and are easily recognized as such by 
the difference in their external outline ; but what 
is the anatomical difference which produces the 
peculiarity of form in each, by which they have 
Seen thus distinf uished ? It lies in the structure 
of the limbs* and especially In that of the wrist 
and fingers. In the Seal tbe limbs are short, 
and the wrists are on one continuous line with 
them, so that it has no power of bending the 
wri^t or tbe fingere^ a>^d the limbs, therefore, act 
like flappers or oarsr' 'The Bear has ^ ^ell- 
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developed pwir with a flexible wrist, trat it ttepi 
oa the whole sole of the foot, from the wriet to 
the tip of tfau»toe» giving it the heavy tread so 
characteristic of all the Bears. The Dogs, on 
the contrary, walk on tiptoe, and their step, 
though firm, is light, while the greater slender- 
ness and flexibility of their legs add to their 
nimbleness and swiftness. By a more extensive 
investigation of the anatomical structure of the 
limbs in their connection with the whole body, 
it could (oasily be shown that the peculiarity of 
form in, these animals is essentially determined 
by, or at least stands in the closest relation to, 
the peculiar structure of the wrist and fingers. 

Take the Family of Owls as distinguished from 
the Falcons, Kites, &c. Here the difference of 
form is in the position of the eyes. In the Owl, 
the sides of the head are prominent and the eye- 
socket is brought forward. In the Falcons and 
Kites, on the contrary, the sides of the head are 
flaUened and the eyes are set back. The differ- 
ence in the appearance of the birds is evident to 
the most superficial observer; but to call the 
one SurigidsD and the other Falconidse tells us 
nothing of the anatomiod peculiarities on which 
this difference is founded. 

These few examples, selected purposely among 
closely allied and universally known animals, 
may be sufficient to show that, beyond the general 
complication of the structure which characterizes 
the Orders, there is a more limited element in 
the organization of animals, bearing chiefly upon 
their form, which, if it have any general applica- 
tion as a principle of classification, may well be 
considered as essentially characteristic of the 
Families. There are certainly closely allied 
natural groups of animals, belonging to the 
same Order, but including many Genera, which 
differ from each other chiefly in their form, while 
that form is determined by peculiarities of struc- 
ture which do not influence the general structural 
complication upon which Orders are based, or 
relate to the minor details of structure on which 
Genera are founded. I am therefore convinced 
that form is the criterion by which Families mav 
be determined. The great facility with which 
animals may be combined together in natural 
groups of this kind without any special investi- 
gation of their structure, a superficial method of 
classification in which zoologists have lately in- 
dulged to a most unjustifiable degree, convinces 
me that it is the similarity of form which has 
unconsciously led such shallow investigators to 
correct results, since upon close exapioationit is 
found that a large number of the Families so 
determined, and to which no characters at all are 
assigned, nevertheless bear the severest criticism 
founded upon anatomical investigation. 

The questions proposed to themselves by all 
students who would characterise Families should 
be these: What are, throughout the Animal 
Kingdom, the peculiar patterns of fbrm by which 
Families are distinguished ? and on what struc- 
tural features are these patterns based ? Only 
the most patient investigationt can give us the 
answer, and it will be vtrr long before we can 
write out the formula of these patterns with 



mathematical prectsioD, aa I beliefe we shall be 
able to do in a more advanced stage of our 
science. But while the work is in progress, it 
ought to be remembered that a mere g^eneral 
siimlarit^ of outline is not yet in itself evidence 
of identity of form or pattern, and that, while 
seemingly very different forms vokj be derived 
firom the same formula, the most similar forma 
mav belong to entirely different svstems, when 
their derivation is properly traced. Our great 
mathematician, in a lecture delivered at the 
Lowell Institute last winter, showed that in his 
science also similarity of outhne does not alwavs 
indicate identity of character. Compare tne 
different circles — ^the perfect circle, in which 
every point of the periphery is at the same dis- 
tance nrom the centre, with an ellipse in which 
the variation from the true circle is so slight aa 
to be almost imperceptible to the eye ; yet the 
latter, like all eUipses, has its two foci by which 
it differs from a circle, and to reflor it to the 
fomilv of circles instead of the family of ellipses 
woula be overlooking its true character on 
account of its external appearance; and yet ellipses 
may be so elongated that, fiur firom resembling a 
circle, they make the impression of parallel hnea 
linked at their extremities. Or we may have an 
elastic curve in which the appearance of a circle 
is produced by the meeting of the two ends ; 
nevertheless it belongs to the family of elastic 
curves, in which may even be included a line 
actually straight, and is formed by a prooeaa 
entirely difierent from that which produces the 
circle or the ellipse. 

But it is sometimes exceedingly difficult to 
find the rcdation between structure and form in 
FamUies, and I remember a case which I had 
taken as a test of the accuracy of the views I 
entertained upon this subject, and which per- 
plexed and baffled me for years. It was that of 
our freshwater Mussels, the Family of Unioe. 
There is a great variety of outline among them — 
some being oblong and very slender, others 
broad with seemingly square outlines, others 
having a nearly triangular form, while others 
again are almost circular; and I could not 
detect among them all any feature of form that 
was connected with any essential element of their 
structure. At last, however, I found this test- 
character, and since that tune I have had uo 
doubt left in my mind that form, determined by 
structure, is Uie true criterion of Families. lo 
the Unios It consists of the rounded outline of 
the anterior end of the body reflected in a more 
or less open curve of the shell, bending more 
abruptlv along the lower side with an inflection 
foUowea by a bulging, corresponding to the most 
prominent part of the gills, to which alone, in a 
large number of American Species of this Family, 
the eggs are transferred, giving to this fMtrt of 
the shell a prominence which it has not in any 
of the European Species. At the posterior end 
of the body this curve then bends upwards and 
backwards again, the outline meetiog the side 
occupied by Uie hinge and ligament, which, when 
very short, may determine a triangular form of 
the whole Mu, or» when equal to the lower side 
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and ooooaeted with a great height of the body, 
glvea it a q ua dt a ngolar form, or, if the hdght » 
leducedf' fkodtussB an dongited fonOf or, finally, 
a rounded form, if the patsage from one side to 
tiie other ia gradual. A comparison of the posi- 
tion of the internal organs of different Species of 
Vvafom with the ontlines of their shells will leave 
no donht that their form is determined by the 
stmctore of the animal. 

A few other and more familiar examples may 
eompiete this discussion. Among Climbing 
Birds, for instance, which are held together as a 
more comprehensive group by the structure of 
abmr feK and by other anatomical features, there 
are two Families so widely different in their form 
that they may well serve as examples of this 
principle. The Woodpeckers (Ptoti2«) and the 
nurrots {PsUtacitUB), once considered as two 
Genera only, have both been subdivided, in con- 
sequence of a more intimate knowledge of their 
generic characters, into a large number of 
Genera ; but all the Genera of Woodpeckers and 
aD the Genera of the Parrots are still held tojje- 
ther bT their form as Families, corresponding 
aa ancD to the two old Genera of Picu$ and 
PsUtaeui. They are now known as the Families 
oi Woodpeckers and Parrots ; and though each 
group includes a number of Genera combined 
upon a variety of deUdls in the finish of special 
parts of the structure, such as the number of 
toes, the peenUanties of the bill, &c., it is impos- 
sible to overlook the peculiar form which is cha- 
racteristic of each. No one who is fomiliar with 
Ae oathne of the Parrot will fail to recognise 
aoy member of that Family by a general form 
which is equally common to the diminutive 
Nonpareil, the gorgeous Ara, and the high- 
crested Cockatoo. Neither will any one, who 
has ever observed the small head, the straight 
^ the flat back, and stiff* tail of the Wood- 
pecker, hesitate to identify the family form in 
•ny of the numerous Genera into which this 
gfonp is now divided. The family characters 
are even more invariable than the generic ones ; 
for there are Woodpeckers which, instead of the 
foor toes, two turning forward and two back- 
ward, which form an essential generic character, 
have tluree toes only, while the family form is 
always mahitained, whatever variatbns there 
wacy be in the characters of the more limited 
gronpe it includes. 

The l>artles and Terrapins form another good 
fllfHiration of fomily characters. They constitute 
togilher a natnral Order, but are distinguished 
•from each other as two Families veiy distinct in 
general form and outline. Among Fishes I may 
mention the Family of Pickerels, with their flat, 
long anont, and skadtr,ahnost cylindrical bochr, 
at eontrasted with the phimp, compressed body 
and tapering tail of the Trout Family. Or com- 
pare, among Insects^ the Hawk-«Moths with the 
binrnid Butterfly, or with iho so-called Miller— 
or, among Crustacea, the common Crab with 
tibeSea-Splder, or the Lobsters with the Shrimps 
— oTy among Worms, the Leeches with the 
Bartl»*Wonns''-«r, among MoUasks, the Squids 
whh the C«ttle-F)shes;or tbe Snails with the 



Slugs, or the Periwinklet with the Limphs and 
Concbs, or the Clam with theao^called Venus, 
or the Oyster with tbe Mother-of-Peari shell— 
everywhere, throughout the Animal Kingdom, 
difference of form points at difference of Fami- 
lies. 

There is a chapter in the Natural History of 
Animals that has hardly been touched upon as 
yet, and that will be especially interesting with 
reference to Families. The voices of animals 
have a familv character not to be mistaken. AH 
the Canidn bark and howl : the Fox, the Wolf, 
the Dog have the same kind of utterance, though 
on a somewhat different pitch. All the Bears 
growl, from the White Bear of the Arctic snows 
to the small Black Bear of tbe Andes. All the 
Cats miau, from our quiet fireside companion to 
the Lions and Tigers and Panthers of the forest 
and jungle. This last may seem a strange 
assertion ; but to any one who has listened criti- 
cally to their sounds and analysed their voices, 
the roar of the Lion is but a gigantic man, bear- 
ing about the same proportion to that of a Cat 
as its stately and majestic form does to the 
smaller, softer, more peaceful aspect of the Cat. 
Yet, notwithstanding the difference in their sixe, 
who cin look at the Lion, whether in his more 
sleepy mood as he lies curled up in the comer 
of his cage, or in his fiercer moments of hunger 
or of rage, withoat being reminded of a Cat i 
And this is not merely the resemblance of one 
carnivorous animal to another ; for no one was 
ever reminded of a Dog or Wolf by a Lion. 
Again, all the Horses and Donkeys neigh, for 
the bray of the Donkey is only a harsher neigh, 
pitched on a different key, it is true, but a sound 
of the same character — as the Donkey himself is 
but a clumsy and dwarfish Horse. All the 
Cows low, from tbe Buffalo roaming the prairie, 
the Musk-Ox of the Arctic ice-fields, or the 
Jack of Asia, to the Cattle feeding in our pas- 
tures. Among the Birds, this similarity of voice 
in Families is still more marked. We need only 
recall the harsh and noisy Parrots, so similar in 
their peculiar utterance. Or take as an example 
the web-footed Family— do not all the Geese 
and the innumerable host of Ducks quack? 
Does not every member of the Crow Family caw, 
whether it be the Jackdaw, the Jay, the Mag- 
pie, the Rook in some green rookery of the Old 
W(nrld,ortbeCrowofthe American woods, with 
its long, melanoholv caw that seems to make the 
silence and solitude deeper? Compare all the 
sweet warblers of tbe Songster Family— the 
Nightingales, the Thrushes, the Mocking-Birds, 
the Robins ; they diffinr in the greater or less 
perfection of their note, but the same kind of 
voice runs through the whole group. These 
affinities of the vocal system among animals form 
a subject well worthy of the deepest study, not 
only as another character by which to classify 
the Animal Kingdom correctly, but as bearing 
indirectly also on the question of the origin of 
animals. Can we suppose that characteristics 
like these have been eommunicated from one 
animal to another? When we find that all the 
members of one xoological Family, however 
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wideljjr scaiieced over the surfaoe of the earth, 
inlia^Dg different contbents and even different 
heiniepherea, speak with one voioe, moat we not 
believe that tbey have oriffinated in the phices 
where they now occur wi£ all their diatinctive 
peculiarities ? Who taught the American Thrush 
to sing like his European relative ? He surely 
did not learn it from his cousin over the waters. 
Those who would have us believe that all animals 
have originated firom common centres and single 
pairs, and have been distributed from such 
common centres over the world, will find it diffi- 
cult to explain the tenacity of such characters 
and their recurrence and repetition under cir- 
cumstances that seem topreciade tlie possibility 
of any communication, on any other supposition 
than that of their creation in the dififerent regions 
where they are now found. We have moch vet 
to learn in this kind of investigation, with refer- 
ence not only to Families among animals, but to 
nationalities among men also. I troat that the 
nature of languages will teach us aa moch about 
the origin of the races as the vocal systema of 
the animals Okhj one day teach na about the 
origin of the different groups of animals. At 
all events, similarity of vocal utterance among 
animals is not indicative of identity of apedes; 
I doubt, therefore, whether similarity of speech 
proves community of origin among men. 

The similarity of motion in Families 
is another subject well worth the consideration 
of the naturalist; the soaring of the birda of 
prey— the heavy flapping of the wiaga in the 
gallinaceous birds**-the floating of theawallowt, 
with their short cots and angular toma— the hop- 

Elng of the sparrows— the delibemte walk of the 
ens, and the strut of the oocke— the waddle of 
the ducks and geese — the slow, heavy creeping 
of the land-turUe— the graoefc^ ffight of the aea- 
tortle under the water^--the leaping and swim- 
ming of the firog— the awift ran of Ifaa liaard, 
like a flash ai green or red light in the sunshine 
— the lateral undulation of the serpent— the dart 
of the pickerel — the leap of the trout— -the rush 
of the hawk-moth through the air^— the fluster- 
ing flight of the butterflv — the quivering poise 
of the hamnnng*4)ird— the arrew-like abooting 
of the sqoid through the water — the slow crawl- 
ing of the snail on the land— the sideway mof e- 
sacnt of the sand-oah— the backward walk of 
the crawfish-^the almost imperceptible i^idiog 
of the sea-anemone over the rock'^the graceful 
rapid motion of the pleurobrachia, with ite end- 
leva change of curve and aphral. In shorty every 
family of animals has its charactenstic action 
and its peculiar voice ; and yet so little is thia 
endless variety of rhytbaa and cadence, both of 
motion and sound in the oiigaaic world nnder<« 
atood, thai we lack worda to eseprsaa one-ball 
ita richnesa and beaoty. 



Chap IX. 

The well-knowft meaning of the words generie 
and tpedfic may serve, hi the abeence of a more 
pteciae definition, to e^fivsaa the re latke i mp o r t * 



ance of thoae groups of animals oalled geneva 
and apeoiea in our aaiantific ayatems. The 
genus is the more comprehensive of tha two 
kinds 4}{ groups, while tae apedes is the most 
precisely ddftned, or at least tne most easily re- 
cogniaed, of all the dividona of the animal king- 
dom. But neither the term genua nor spedes 
haa always been taken in the same aenee. Ge- 
nus especially has varied in ita a c cept at io n^ 
from the time when Ariatotle applied it indis- 
criminately to any kindof comprehensivegroup* 
from the claasea down to what we commonly 
call generm, till the preeent day. But we have 
ahrcM V aeen, that, inatead of calling all the va- 
rioua kinda of move comprehenaive diviaiona by 
the name of genera^ modem acience haa applied 
apedal names to each of them, and we have 
now funiliea, orders^ daaaea, and bnmchaa 
above genera proper. If the foregoing disoua* 
sion upon Uie natnre of theae groups ia baaed 
upon tmatworthv prindples* we must admit 
that thev are all founded upon distinct categ<H 
nee of cnaraetera— tha primary diviaknia, or the 
bftachea, on plan of stinctare, the claasea upon 
the manner of ita ^eKecotioo, the ordera upon 
the greater or lees complioation of a given Bocle 
of execution, the familiee upon form) and it now 
remaiae to bo ascertained whether genera alao 
exist in natore, and by what kindof charactariatica 
they may be distingoished. Taking the prac- 
tice of the ablest aatoralists in d i e criminatiB g 
genera aa a guide in onr estimation of their 
true native, we mnst» nevertheless, r eme m ber 
that even now, while their da a s ifica tiona of the 
flsore oomprehensive gronpe usually agree, Uiey 
diffnr greatly in their limitation of genera, ao 
that the geaera of aomo authora oorraspcAd to 
the familiea of others, and mceoersriL This ua- 
doabiedly ariaea from the abaenoe of a definite 
stan^d for the estUnatkm of theee diviaiona. 
But the diffstent calagociss of atraetore whidi 
form the distinetive criteria of the more oom- 
preheneive divisfona once eatablished, the ^|uea- 
tion is naarowed down to an in^fuiry into tha 
epeeial category npon wti^k genera asay be d»* 
terrained; and if thia oan be aeoun^ly defined, 
ao diffisrence of opinion need interfere hereafter 
with their nniform Maaitatioii. Conaidoing aU 
theae diviaiona of the animal kingdom froaa Una 
point of view, it is evident that the mote eampca- 
honsive ones must be thoae ^Mxk asa baaed on 
the broadeet chaiatftira branchear at ooited 
upon plan et stmelaae, etanding of c e nw e at 
the head ; next to Iheee the nlsssasi aiMo tha 
general mode of ceaecatmf the plan paeeeataa 
wkier eatsgery ei diaraeteta than tha tom y l i ta - 
tiao of acroetun on which ordara leati aliar 
ordera eome fiunilieo, or tiie patlsrM ei lam in 
which these greater or loaa c a m i ^ i cati o na af 
atmctore are dothed i and ptoeeading in the 
same way frau mere fleneral to aMsa spaaial 
oonaidersitions, we can hare no othfli oat«goqr 
of stractnre aa ehara o te ria lic of genera than the 
delatla of stroctara bv wUch membara of the 
same famDy may diftr from eaeh other^ and 
thia I conaidar aa tto asd]r iMM^ haaia oniriMi 
genen^ while it ia al tlw 
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«itfulie pnctioetof the inott 

It dDodtm ^wol^giOs. It is ki tius way 

•that iCavierlias dintingpiBbedthe large number 

-of J— emJie hM laharaotciiMd in^ ^leat Na- 

itqral ^Hialoqrc^f the £11^)68, in .sQimaotioii aritb 

' V a lwBo i eBM a. iLatvleUeW 'done.the^8«DQ4i>r 

4h6%ct m| aqaa#nd insKts, and Milne Sdamds, 

mdk fkte to-^peiaticm af .Haime, .haa reoaotly 

^voMedadtHpon.thaaMBe^iaciplein ohai»c- 

. ttmm^g afgBNit niunher otfiipeDam among ^e 

arwula. iAfMiy>«tbaia haire. followed bia •exaafi- 

ple^ilNit i fa y hwe iteyt in viaw the neeaaaity.of 

-aiWMfawn mode ofpiooeadii)^, or, if thejy have 

•done «Q,itbair tvaaaaiahae htLve aovered (too 

JitNiad a gvowid to be itak«i into eonsiden- 

.-tiooiin a^diaeuasion of;priQ<ipiw. Ittis» in Ud, 

«i4y wiMO aaitaodiiig over a whole diaaa thiat 

llie^atiidy 0f^lM■i*acquil«Brft^ln4y acieotific 

wnjortanee, m it thap^howa jn.aoomiaoted 

•flMBMr, m what way , l^^what C^twrea, aad to 

<aiiiat ftfrtant 41 large 4uimb^ tof raaiiaala are 

•Mead l^flpetbir lio Nafaoit. Conaidar- 

lasimal Ju^gdom 4w Araingle .complete 

•^ tooe OMative .inteUaat, -conautant 

tllwaqB^MOt, aiMh 4ieeik ••aaljma andidoaa^ri- 

4kmmL/^ aU ita paita ^have ithe ^aame kiad ipf 

inaiiaat, in.a hinlwr.dagrae, ^ UMit .ivhieh at- 

iarhta4o. other atadiaa >uBdaitakea in.tbe-t^t 

*mi p a wfgl ■Tam|MTati¥e .raaaar cb. Tbaae rdif- 

liareotiailigariiiitof.eharaateag aie,iM it ^ate, 

•^j0aaa«t tfaauliariliea fOf ^atyle in the author, 

d jiw a a t/ mad e c af ttreatimg .the aame .matMsal, 

^awr ^aonbiwitiaBa .ofevidaaae bau^g^on.the 

■aame 4piDaaBl ynnei^les. Theatndy of gaoera 

aaa.defMvtmaat- of Natural .History, wbioh thus 

Iar-haa,n9ativad too <httle attention c^an^the 

hands of our best zoologists, and ihas been 

t^Bwtadtinthe-aiaataiiiitBS^yiiBAiMker; itahonld 

fkeacaforth he a»ade^ philosophical invaatiga- 

4lian into the dasar .affinities which natuaaily 

^Madin <miBor ^greapa all thenipresantatifaa of 

a-oataralilMBily. 

Q aii s i it y thaPi aragroapa* of a aiore rastnotcd 
ftiiaBactar than.anyof thftae we haveasaiBiaed 
-ihaaiu'. 'Some.af thaai include, only oae>ape- 
jciaaj while others CMapnae luwdr^; ^oce 
■ aaaf sin defiaite coAbioataeaa of chaiactars laay 
rhaiiauled'to a»ai%vle special while other com- 
frUnalioaa m^ be «a|Naled 1 in many. We have 
'atrilMigexaaiplea of this among birds: the 
--aafaaobat ro d s a laa a iaita ige a wo , whUo thcawn- 
•km^4»{ fpeciaa aaiong-lhe.waihlers ia .ve^^raat. 
^ Aainig\nManni>liB the^iaffe alao stands aWne, 
arbito^Wiiaeiaad^syiraels include many.fpecias. 
^Cpaaira are faaadf icf, aot, as wa baveaean, anjipe- 
^aiaaal atcactaaal ohaieters, bat on the finiah of 
iispsiial fwrta, aa, £»r. instance, ,oathe dantitian. 
(tttk rata] have aaly foar4nriadecs in.the ip^per 
ijawjaari-thaae in the.iower, while. the hyenas 
(lia«enae\nKNre above and halow, and the dogs 
amd wol v es have t«FO moie above and ttvo more 
balosr. -In-tbe laat, aome of the teeth have also 
•tfakanrCMee for ^raahiag > the food, adapted es- 
'peoirfly to their habits^- since thsy live on vege- 
taoM aa*weiiaaauimat suassances. 1 ne tormauon 
al* the tkun ut anoAer ..generic featuie. There 
t^mtwnmMoample with asfesence io lihis in 



*^e cheetahs whioh ia ngainja genns containing 
only oaespecies. Jt belongs to the cat family, 
but 'diffeas from ordinary lions and tigers, in 
Slaving ita claws ao conatnicted that it cannot 
.draw -them bach undec -the paws, though in 
every other raapeot Tthety are like Uie claws of 
all the cats. But while it has .the oat^like , claw, 
.its pwvs are Uke those of the dog, and this .sin- 
gular eombination of features is in, direct rela- 
tion to ita rhabite, for it does .not lie in wait and 
ispring'Upon ita .prey like the rcat, but hunts it 
lyK'Se dog. 

While genera themselves are, like fami- 
lies, tsasiiy diatingaished, the charactera qn 
'Whiah th^ ave ^founded, like those of fami- 
lies, a«e -difficult to 1 trace. Xbere ace .often 
.features bdooging to theae groups whi^ 
attract the attentionand tiWiE^ rtbairaaaoeia** 
tion, thoa|;h they are not Uiose which may be 
truly considered generic characters. It is easy 
to distinguish the genus^fox, for instance, by its 
busby tail, and yet that is no true generic cha-^ 
racter ; the collar of feathers round the neck of 
the vultures leads us at once to separate them 
from the eagles, but it is not the collar that truly 
ifliaxks(the,genus, but rather the pecfiliaratruc* 
twe of the feathers whioh form it. No bird hea 
a BHHeatriking.pluaaage than the Peacock, bnt 
it is not the appearance merely, of its crest and 
spreading fan that constitutes a genus, but the 
' peculiar structure of the feathers. Thousands 
:of examples might be quoted to show how eaaily 
gensM nuQT be siqgled out, named, and, entered 
in our systems without being duly charactehW ; 
and it is much to be lamented that there is no 
nossibilify of cheeking the loose work of this 
kind sfith. which the ^nals of our science #re 
daily flooded. 

It would,, of oouMe, be quite inapprppnate to 
present here any .general revision of these 
groups ; but I may present a few instances to 
Ulttstrate the prii^sisie of their classification! and 
toahow on what ebaraoters they are properly 
based. Aamag reptiles we finid, for instance, 
that the geaesaef our fresh-water Turtles differ 
'from eaeh other in the cut of their bill, in the 
arEanftement of th^r scales, in the form of their 
ciaws, kc. Among Fishes, the diffsrent genera 
'included nnder the family of. Perches are dis- 
tinguished by the arraogemeat of their teeth, by 
the sei^atures of their gill-covers, aod of the 
areh to which the pectoral Bob are attached, r by 
the«natare and combination of the rays of their 
fins, by the.structure of their scales, ^. Among 
insects, the various , genera of the Butterflies 
idiffsr in the combination of the little rods whieh 
sustain thor wingi» in the form and .structure 
of their ^Mtennss, of th^ feet, of the minute 
scales which cover their wings, &c. Among 
Crustacea, the genera of Shrimps vary in the 
form of the claws, in the structure of the parts 
of the month, in the articulation of their feelers, 
i&c. Among Worms, the differ^it genera of the 
Leech family ave combined upon the form of the 
diaks by wbidi Uiey attach themselves, upon 
the number and arrangement of their eyes, upon 
the structure of the hu-d parts with which the 
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month is armeci, &c. Among Cephalopoda, the 
family of Squids contains several genera distin- 
guished by the structure of the soUd shield 
within the skin of the back, by the form and 
connection of their fins, by the structure of the 
suckers with which their arms are provided, by 
the form of their beak. See, In every class, we 
find throughout the animal kingdom that there 
is no sound basis for the discriminatbn of ge- 
nera except the details of their structure; but 
in order to define them accurately an extensive 
fomparison of them is indispensable, and, in cha- 
facterizing them, only such features should be 
enumerated as are truly generic ; whereas in the 
present superficial method of describing them, 
features are frequently introduced which belong 
not only to the whole fimilv, but even to the 
whole class which indndes them. 



Chap. X. 

There remains but one more division of the 
animal kingdom for our consideration, the most 
limited of all in its circumscription — that of 
species. It is ^th the study of this kind of 
group that naturalists generally begin their in- 
vestigations. I believe, however, that the study 
of species as the basis of a scientific education is 
a great mistake. It leads us to overrate the 
value of species, and to believe that they exist 
in nature in some different sense from other 
groups ; as if there were something more real 
and tangible in species than in genera, families, 
orders, classes, or branches, The truth is, that 
to study a vast number of species without tracing 
the principles that combine them nnder more 
comprehensive groups is only to burden the 
mind with disconnected facts, and more may be 
learned by a faithful and careful comparison of 
a few species than by a more cursory examina- 
tion of a greater number. When one considers 
the immense number of species already known, 
naturalists might well despair of becoming ac- 
quainted with them all, were they not constructed 
on a few fundamental patterns, so that the study 
of one species teaches us a great deal for all the 
rest. De CandoUe, who was at the same time a 

Seat botanist and a great teacher, told me once 
at he could undertake to illustrate the funda- 
mental principles of his science with the aid of 
a dozen plants judiciously selected, and that it 
was his unvarying practice to induce students to 
nuke a thorough study of a few minor groups 
of plants, in all their relations to one another, 
ratoer than to attempt to gain a superficial ac- 
quaintance with a large number of species. The 
powerful influence he has had upon the progress 
of botany vouches for the correctness of his 
views. Indeed, every profound scholar knows 
that sound learning can be attained only by this 
method, and the study of nature makes no ex- 
ception to the rule. I would therefore advise 
every student to select a few representatives from 



all the classes, and to study these, not only with 
reference to their spedfic dtiaracters, but as mem- 
bers also of a geuus, of a family, of an order, of 
a dass, and of a branch. He will soon convince 
himself that spedea have no move definite and 
real existence in nature than all the oUier divi- 
sions of the animal kingdom, and that every 
animal is the representative of its branch, class, 
order, family, and genus as much aa of its spe- 
cies. Specific characters are only those deter- 
mining size, proportion, colour, habits, and re- 
lations to surrounding circumstenees and exter- 
nal objects. How superficial, then, must be any 
one's knowledge of an animal who studies it onlv 
with ralation to its specific characters I He will 
know nothing of the finish of spedal parts of 
the body, nothing of the relations between its 
form and its structure, nothing of the relative 
complication of its organization as compared 
with oth<nr allied animals, nothing of the plan 
expressed in in that mode of execution. Yet, 
with the exception of the ordinal charaeten— 
which, since they imply relative superiority and 
inferiority, require, of course, a number m spe- 
dmens for comparison— his one animal would 
tell him all this as well as the spedfic characters. 

AH the more comprehensive groups, equally 
with species, have a positive, permanent, sp^ 
cific prindple, maintained generation after gene- 
ration with all its essential characteristics. In- 
dividuals are the transient representatives of all 
these organic jnindples, which certainly have an 
independent, immaterial existence, sinoe tliey 
outhve the individuals that embody them, and 
are no less real after the generation that has re- 
presented them for a time has passed away than 
they were before. 

From a comparison of a number of well-known 
spedes bdongmg to a natural genus, it is not 
difficult to ascertain what are essentially specific 
characters. There is hardly among mammalia 
a more natural genus than that which indudea 
the Rabbits and Hares, or that to wluch the 
Rats and Mice are referred. Let us see how the 
different spedes differ from one another. 
Though we give two names in the vernacular to 
the genus Hare, both Hares and Rabbits agree 
in all the structural peculiarities which consti- 
tute a genus ; but the different spedes are dis- 
tinguished by their absolute sise when full- 
grown, by the nature and colour of thdr fur, by 
the size and form of the ear, by the relative 
length of their legs and tail, by the more 
or less slender bnUd of their whole body, by 
their habits, some living in open grounds, others 
among the bushes, others in swamps, others 
burrowing nnder the earth, by the number of 
young they bring forth, by their different sea- 
sons of breeding, and by still minor differences, 
such as the permanent colour of the hair through- 
out the year in some, while in others it turns 
white in winter. The rats and mice differ in a 
similar way : there being large and small species, 
some gray, some brovra, others rust-cdoured, 
some with soft, others with coarse hair ; they 
differ also in the length of the tail, and in hav- 
ing it more or less covered with hair, in the eut 
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of ibe wrBf and their nse, in the length of tbeir 
linibf, whkh are slender and long in eome, 
ibort and tbtck in otiiera, in their various ways 
olfiving, in the different substances on which 
tbej feed, and also in their distribotion over the 
rarfice of the earth, whe^er circoroscribed 
wAStk certain limited areas or scattered over a 
wichr range. What is now the nature of these 
diinoees by which we distinguish species? 
llMfsre totally distinct from any of the cate- 
gories 00 which genera, families, orders, classes, 
or braaches are founded, and may readily be 
ndoced to a few beads. They are differences 
in the proportion of the parts and in the abso- 
lute tm of the whole animal, in the colour and 
geaaa^omamentation of the surface of the body, 
aed in the relations of the individuals to one 
another and to the world around. Afiurther 
aaslpis of other genera would show us that 
aiBoiif( birds, reptiles, fishes, and in fact, through- 
oak die aniinal kingdom, species of wcdl-defined 
ttlml genera difier in the same way. We are 
tboifofe jostified in saying that the category of 
chnacters on which species are based implies 
BO okmctural difierences, but presents the same 
itmctore combined under certain minor differ- 
ences of site, proportion, and habits. All the 
ipecific characters stand in direct reference to 
the generic structure, the family form, the 
onfinal complication of structure, tbe mode of 
ezecotion of the class, and the plan of structure 
of the branch, all of which are embodied in the 
frtanofeach individual in each species, even 
tboogb all these individuals are constantly dying 
away and reproducing others; so that the specific 
characters have no more permanency in the in- 
dindaals than those which characterise the 
gams, the family, the order, the class, and the 
bisBch. 1 believe, therefore, that naturalists 
hiwe been entirely wrong in considering the 
SMNre comprehensive groups to be theoretical 
and in a measure arbitrary, an attempt, that is, 
of certain men to classify the animal kingdom 
ioeordmg to their individual views, while they 
hare ascribed to species, as contrasted with the 
other difisiooe, a more positive existence in 'HftL" 
toe. No further argument is needed to show 
that it is not only the species that lives in the 
individual, but that every individual, though 
bebngiog to a distinct species, is built upon a 

C'ae and definite plan which characterizes its 
eh, that that plan is executed in each in- 
dividaal in a particular way which characterizes 
itadass, that every individual with its kindred 
oceofiies a definite position in a series of struc- 
tural complacations which characterizes its order, 
that in every individual all these structural fea- 
tores are eimibined under a definite pattern of 
fonn which characterises its family, that every 
in^vidoal exhibits structural details in the finish 
of its parts which characterize its genus, and 
finalh that every individual presents certain 
peeafiarities in the proportion of its parts, in its 
cohwr, in its size, in its rdations to its fellow- 
)>eings and surrounding things, which constitute 
jta apscific characters ; and all this is repeated 
in the same Mnd of combmation, generation 



after generation, while the individuals die: If 
we accept these propositions, which seem to me 
self-eviaent, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that species do not exist in Nature in 
any other sense than the more comprehensive 
groups of the zoological systems. 

There is one question respecting species that 
gives rise to very earnest discusRions io our day, 
not only among naturalists, but among all 
thinking people. How far are they permanent, 
and how far mutable ? With reference to the 
permanence of species, there is much to be 
learned firom the geological phenomena that be- 
long to our own period, and that bear witness 
to the invariability of types during hundreds of 
thousands of years at least. I hope to present 
a part of this evidence in a future article upon 
Coral Reefs, but in the meantime I cannot leave 
this subject without touching upon a point of 
which great use has been made in recent dis- 
cussions. I refer to the variability of species as 
shown in domestication. 

The domesticated animals with their numerous 
breeds are constantly adduced as evidence of 
the changes which animals may undergo, and 
as furnishing hints respecting the way in which 
the diversity now observed among animals has 
already been produced. It is my conviction 
that such inferences are in no way sustained by 
the facts of the case, and that, however striking 
the differences may be between the breeds of 
our domesticated animals, as compared with the 
wild species of the same genus, they are of a 
peculiar character entirely distinct from those 
that prevail among the latter, and are altogether 
incident to the circumstances under which they 
occur. Bv this I do not mean the natural action 
of ph3r^cal conditions, but the more or less in- 
telligent direction of the circumstances under 
which they live. The inference drawn from the 
varieties introduced among animals in a state of 
domestication, with reference to tbe origin of 
species, is usually this : that what tbe farmer 
does on a small scale Nature may do on a large 
one. It is true that man has been able to pro- 
duce certain changes in the animals under his 
care, and that these changes have resulted in a 
variety of breeds. But in doing this, he has, in 
my estimation, in no way altered the character 
of species, but has only developed its pliability 
to the will of man, that is, to a power similar in 
its nature and mode of action to that power to 
which animals owe tbeir very existence. The 
influence of man upon animals is, in other words,, 
the action of mind upon them ; and yet the 
ordinary mode of arguing upon this subject iS| 
that, because the intelligence of man has been 
able to produce certain varieties in domesticated 
animals, therefore physical causes have pro- 
duced all the diversities among wild ones. 
Surely, the sounder logic would be to infer, that, 
because oar finite intelligence can cause the 
original pattern to vary by some slight shades 
of difference, therefore an infinite intelligence 
must have established all the boundless diver- 
sity of which our boasted varieties are but the 
faintest echo. It is the most intelligent farmer 
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Ifhat Jmu Ibe ipnntoet «iioeBi« 'm vaptomDg im 
teeeds; and if the aaioMls he bat so foatorad 
are left lo tlieaMelvee mthotft that intelligent 
cai^ thef letura to their normal coDcblioB^ So 
wy^ plastB : the ahrewd^ ohaervhig, thon^htf nl 
gardener will obtain many ^rarietiea Iroa his 
flowers ; but those varietiea will iade out, if left 
tothemsslvea. There is, as it were, a oertain 
degree of pliabili1»r and docility in the «i^m2a- 
tion both of animals and plants, which may be de- 
veloped by the fostenog care of man, «aa within 
which he can exercise a certain inflouioe; bnt 
the yariations which be thus pioduoss are of a 
ipecvliar kindy-and do not correspond to the dif- 
ierenoes of the wild species. Let ns take eome 
esamples to ilkistrate this assertion. 

£veiy apecies of wild bull difibrs from the 
others m its eiae : but all the individuals oorres- 
nond to the average standard of siae <chasacter- 
istic of their MspectifB «pecies» and ehow^nme 
of those QBtveme diffisrencss of aise so temaik- 
able among oar domesticated oaltle. fivery 
ipeoies of wild ^buU has its peeuliar-eoloHr, and 
all the individods of one apecies share in it : 
not so with our domesticsted <cattle, emoiig 
which every individual mi^ di£fer in colour from 
every other. All the individuals of the same 
species of wild buU agfee in the proportion of 
iheir parts, in the mode of -growth of the hair, 
in Its quality, whether fine or soft : not so wi^ 
our domesticated cattle, nmong which we find 
in the same species ovei^grown and dwarfish in- 
dividuals, those with long and ^ort leffs, inlh 
elender and 'Stont build of the body, with horns 
•or without, as well as die ^ppsatest varied in the 
mode of twisting the horns, in short, the widest 
extremes of development which the degrees -of 
.pliability in that speeies fnll allow. 

A ouriooB instance of the power of man, not 
only in dereloptog the pliability of an animal's 
oiganiation, but in adapting it to suit his own 
eaprices, is that of the Grolden 'Garp, so fre- 
quently aeen in bowls and tanks, as the oma- 
•ment of drawing^rooois and gardens. Not only 
-an infinite variety of spotted, striped, variegated 
'colours has been produced in these fishes ; but, 
^t&pemDif among the Chinese, so fkmous for 
their morbid love of whatever is distorted and 
warped from its natural shape and appearance, 
1^ sorts of dMUiges have been brought about in 
Uiiseingle species. A book of Chinese paint- 
'ings, showing the Golden Carp in its varieties, 
'represents some «s short and stout, others long 
and'slender ; some with i^e rentral sideswotten, 
others 'knncfabaeked; some 'with tiie mouth 
■^[reatly enlarged, while in eihers the caudal-fin, 
*wkich in the normal condition Of Ihe species is 
pkeed veitioally at the end of 1^ tail, and is 
wrked like those of other fishes, has become 
trested and arched, or is double or crooked, or 
has swerved in some other way from its original 
pattern. But in ail these "(Ranations there is 
nothing which recalls the characteristic specific 
diffbrences among the representatives of the 
carp ftmily, whidi in their w^d state are Tery 
monotonous in their appearance, all the world 



Wme k appaopnafte ^ iMOaanlatomdMOB 
hare upon tMs vabjee^ I conld hrwig fbrwid 
many mon SBEamples quite as Miking as Ihaae 
eSkmfe mentroeed* The mmiBvm bvseds «f Mur 
domesticated horses pfsssnt the same kind of 
iopegularitie^, and 4o not differ from each ^cImt 
in the aame way^is ike wfld apecies diier teoa 
one another* Or take the ^nus l>og: the 
dilferonces between its wild species do not •cor- 
respond in -the laaat wilh 'die fiiffisrencee -oib- 
eerved among the domealiealedonee« Coaapnre 
Ihe -dififarenose between the vaaions -kinds ^f 
jackals and wolves, with those Aat emu^ be- 
tween ^e bnlldog and greyhound, for «iatmo«e, 
or between the St. Charles and dieterriec, «r 
between tiie BsquimauK and lAne NewfomidkHMl 
dog. I need hardly add that what is trae of 
the horses, the cattle, the dogSyds trae 4dae «f 
the 'donkey, the goat, the ^esp, the pig, the 
cat, 'the sabbtt, the different kinds of barnfaid 
foWl--4n sharty of all those animals that^aBs in 
domastidty the chosen companione of man. 

In laot, all the amiability among domaaticaiid 
speeies is due to the fostering €aie,ior,iniit8 
more extravagant freaks, to die fancissof man; 
and it has never been observed in the wild 
species, iHieie, on the contrary, everytiuBg 
siiows the doeest adherence to the distinet, 
well-defined, and invariable limits of the opeeiaB. 
It surely does not follow that, beeanae 'tiie 
Chinese can, nnder abnormal conditions, pro- 
duce a variety of fantastic shapes in the €lolden 
Carp, therefore water, orthe physical conditions 
established in the water, can create a fish, any 
more than it ibllowe *tfaat, because -they can 
dwarf a tree, or alter its aspect by stunting its 
growth in one direction and fordng it 'in -an- 
other, therefore the earth, or'^ pb7«ical 
ditkms connected -with their growth, can 
a pine, an oak, a birch, or a maple. 1 a 
that, in all the arguments derived from tlie 
phenomena of domesticatimi, to prove that 'all 
animals owe their origin and diversity ^to tke 
natural action of tbe conditwos •under whiah 
they live, tke eonclusion does net' sesm tome 
to follow legicallyfrom the premises. And the 
fkct diat the domesticated animals of all nees 
of men, equally with tkee white race, vary-attong 
themselves in the eame way, and diffsr in the 
same way from the wild apecies, aaakes it^acill 
mev« evident that domesticaled'fnnetiee'doiMt 
esLfMn the oiigin of speeiss, tecccept, as I< innre 
said, by allowing that- the intiriiigent wfiUiif man 
can produce effects whiefa physical causes have 
never been known to - produce, and 'that we 
must, tiierefore, look to some cause ontsMe-iof 
Nature, corresponding in kind, thcmgh *ao 
difil^reit in degree, to* tkm b Hs i Mgsm ce of aaaii ; 
for all the phenomena ooiureeted with ^e axatt- 
ence of nnimals in dieirwSd state. 8o farfivm 
attributing these original (diffi^eaces aimsig 
animals to natural infinsnoes, it would eeem 
that, while a certain fr eedom of development is 
left, within the limits of which man can exercise 
his intelligence and his ingew n iiy , -not even this 
superficial ittflutaoe is allowed to pfayeieal oon- 
dnons «maid0d byaonre gnsdrng power, auMe 
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m Ma bmbmI Mirta the wild «p*cie8 ramaia, so 
fiv as we have btsa abls to aisGOTer^ entirely 
oachsQiied^-iiuuiUained, it is troe, in their in- 
tofiii^, by the oireomstances that were esta* 
Uubid te their snppoit by the power that 
crated bothy bat never altered by them. Na- 
tnre holds inviolable the stamp that God bas 
Mt s^ his oreatores ; and if man is able to in- 
floeiKe their organisation in some slight d^gre% 
it if bscaose the Creator has given to his rela- 
tiMs with the animals he has intended for his 
mapanioos tha same plasticity whieh he has 



allowed to every other side of his lifi^ m vurtus 
of which he may in some sort mould and shape 
it to his own ends, and be held responsible also 
for its results. 

The comraon-«ense of a civiliaed eommnnity 
has alrsady pointed out the tens distinction, in 
applying another word to the discwiminalion «f 
the different kinds of domesticated nt'in^f. 
They are celled '' breeds |" and bieede amoiv 
animals are the woik of man. Speeiit wets 
created by God. 
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We set out to visit the Mezene on one of those 
coo], renovating mornings in July, which, how- 
tfar toitry the day may be in the Haute Loire, 
erer accompanies the rising sun, for though the 
tiroGcoblowing through the valleys may parch and 
bonubs ground all day, mom and eve, are always 
piboedinwith rcfireshing breath; sometimes, 
indatd, much too refreshing for summer appere], 
vbich renders the climate veiy trying to many 
€ODadtations« We had thirty miles to go amid 
ihe Booataine before reaching the ^Three-headed 
Giaat," although from every point of view we 
could descry hie hoary heads towering fu above 
tU luzrounding peaks, they alone retaining 
tiiar wintfy crowns dazzling in the sum- 
mer son, and picturesquely contrasting with 
ttM gloomy or verdant tops of the rest* The 
^w in o is reputed to be the loftiest moun- 
iMo in Fcanoe, and is visited by all 
j^KUisrs who reside any lengtb of time at 
yfgy, the i^pearance <A sunrise and sunset 
wn Its summits being beyond all description 
^^ the weather is propitious. The '^ponots" 
Jl^si that on a certain night in June the sun is 
Nt two hours absent from its higheet point, 
wthe hoiisoQ ia bounded on one side by the 
^; ontho other b^ the Pvrenees; and that 
^ ailvery waves oi the liediterranean roU 
ilivklinf toandfro in the front, the veracity of 
]^ckasscrtions I will not vouch. The parties 
wsst out«n this expedition, have usudly an 
*»imy ^eady traced out lor them i they pro- 
end to Le Monastisr, a small town about two 
hsfBis from the mountain on its accessible side, 
*MM they sop and sleep, until an hour before 
*|*niB» a guide then convejrs them to the foot 
wthsMfesns^ and aocompanies them up its rug- 
ffjdsselivity# They remain there an hour, and 
" NM Pt ly return wtthoot having been able to 
•iisajrdung, on account of the almost perpetual 
*|Mo«^ ^ the atmosphere in that rflgion. 
^ vasMither novel nor adventurous enough 
■» v% sa we had iwiitad all psvtiea, determined 



to go alone, and to take quite a different routes 
particularly as our excursion was not totally in 
one point of view | we were deeirous of exploring 
the country and of visiting a troop of f rotestanfi 
eecaped from the persecutione in the Cevenne% 
and that we had been told now inhabited a 
village jMunewhere in the nd^bouring moun^ 
tains. So, without intimating our project 
to any one, and bidding Madelaine not to be 
alarmed if we were four or ^vt days absent, we 
mounted at four o'clock in the naming into a 
sort of ^* char-a-bancs,^'^ in w|^ich the postman 
daily goes from Le Puy to Fai-le-Proid, a small 
town seated on the brow of a mountain, at two 
leagnes from the Mezene, and at about the same 
distance from Le Monastier ; the postman, net 
n little proud in having a ^' monsieur" and a 
" Dame en chapeau'' for companions. Our 
journey was delif^rtfol in the extreme— now 
through pleasant valleys radknt vMtx Nttur^'a 
bloom ; now with headlong speed at the brink 
of fearful precipices, with huge impending rocfca 
menacing us overhead : on, on we dashed 
through Hie poor-looking villages on ouf roKd, 
our driver cracking his Whip, or hailing at a 
distance an old acquaintance, or now ana th^ 
tossing off 'Ma goutte"— a glast* of brandv— a* 
if he were used to it, when We stopped to changis 
horses, or to transact other Business KC tb6 dlf'ii 
ferent " aubergcs" that we passed ; we ouf* 
selves, aleo'in high sphits, Hke sehool ebHdren 
let k)ose from thraldom. We chatted, )anghed> 
soQtd admired with aU our hearts, bent Us we wens 
on enjbyhig ourselir es aiid on being pleated wHh 
every thmg and every uody. Besides otuiMlveB 
and the poetman^ we hiidft^mon«ieuf* who 
seemed to be acquainted wit)it the coutttry, and 
to* be oo very good terma witk the poetman, as 
well as most pmlicnlarly so with Imnelf. 
His volubility of speech, and thorough know- 
ledge of everything, SMuie me conjecture 
at once that he was a ^ Cannnii voyageur,'' 
as he proved to be. He infinitely amused 
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us. , Did we admire a vista down the 
yai!ey : it waai' i)otbin{r to Vhat be had seen in 
01e Pyreneeif; if a sudden turn in the road dis- 
played a wild, romantic scene, intermingled with 
rashing cataracts and dark ravines, that made 
tts start on onr feet for fear of losing a glimpse, 
the Alps, where he had rescued, I cannot tell 
how many '^demoiselles'* from fearful avalan- 
ches, alone were worthy his admiration. Now 
amid tiie smiling foliage of sycamores and ash, 
becoming^ rarer and rarer as we advanced, a 
tapering steeple of a rustic church, peeped forth, 
telling us that a little world, with all its joys 
and woes moved there where the deepest solitude 
seemed to reign ; but our traveller had seen St. 
Peter's at Rome, and could not, in all conscience, 
admire that. When he found out that I was 
English, he was in ecstacies, fur he and three 
others bad crossed the Channel two years ago, 
and he knew all England by heart. Had they 
not astonished the '^ natives, and no mistake I" 
Oh I the fun and quiszing of the '^ malhenreux" 
that had come within their sight I So contagious 
had been their French gaiety, that several Eng- 
lishmen had for a moment forgotten their 
national spleen, and had asked permission to 
loin their party ; in a word, half London had 
been in an uproar of amazement and admiration 
before these four Gallic heroes just escaped from 
behind the counter. His visit to the Tower, 
however, had been on the point of proving fatal 
to the guide there, who, I dare say, little imagined 
that he had been so near paying for Waterloo I 
His French blood had boiled in his veins, when 
the impudeift fellow pointedly, '^ because he 
knew they were Gauls," showed them the can- 
nons taken at Waterloo! — which defeat he 
assured me, must yet be revenged— he himself 
had felt very much inclined to knock the fellow 
down. 

*' But more so not to do anything of the kind," 
hiterposed Victor. This aggravating supposition 
disconcerted our pugnacious companion, and he 
remained silent for a short time, but the im- 
portance his acquirements had given him in the 
eyes of the postman had too much exulted his 
heart, he could not contain it. He had been to 
Newmarket, was acquainted with lord this and 
lord that ; he could speak English perfectly well ; 
and he ended his phrase with an ** Oh ! ye-is," 
to prove it, to the great admiration of his fellow- 
townsman— the postman, for both were sons of 
Fai-le-froid. 

" And to think Uiat, four years ago, he knew 
bttt little more than I^'f whispered the postman 
to me, " to know all that and to be able to speak 
English also ! There is what it is to travel and 
to go to Paris, besides all the money he has 
gained 1" and he heaved a deep sigh, and cracked 
his whip by way of accompaniment. 

" I stippose yon never saw such a poor country 
.as this is V asked be, after a short pause; " Eng- 
ii«ih people are so rich !*' 

" Not all," answered 1. *• There are rich and 
]»ooT in every country." 

** And plenty of poor in England," chimed in 



our traveller. " Dozens die daily in the streets 
of London for want of bread." 

"Then I infer," said I, "that you witnessed 
manv deaths of that kind when you were there.*' 

" No : but that is what they say : I never saw 
any." 

" Oh I" was my answer. 

" Are you going to remun any time at Fai-le- 
Froid," asked the postman. 

" No ; we are going to the Mezene, to*nigbt.^ 

" To the Mezene ! Then you will want a guide. 
I have a brother who will go with you at any 
hour of the night." 

" Thank you, but we desire to go alone." 

''Alone! don't think of such a thing: it Is 
very dreary all about there ; scarce a house to 
be seen ; just the place to be knocked down in, 
and never to be heard of again ; besides, the 
evil spirits, they say, that lurk about there." 

"Evil spirits," repeated Victor, smiling ia- 
credulously, " that would indeed be a novelty 
worth coming so far for." 

" Oh ! you don't believe in ghosts and witches, 
I dare say; but you should hear the tales of the 
women in our countrv when assembled round 
the turf fire of a neignbour, on a winter's eve; 
when I was a boy they used to make my hair 
stand up-riffht while I laid in bed in a coiner of 
our house, listening to them round our fire." 

" Bah !" interrupted the traveller ; " those are 
old women's tales ; if you had been to Paris jroa 
would no longer believe in such absurdities, 
would he, Monsier ?" addressing Victor. 

" I don't know whether going to Parts cures 
one of superstition," answered Victor, "but it is 
very presumable that the constant aspect of the 
mysterious wildness of the mountains serves to 
nourish it, particularly in those who have never 
seen anything else. But tell us what phantoms 
haunt the Mezene ? Are there any fairy grots 
near?" 

" Yes, there is a hole in one of the dark ravines 
from whence, as soon as midnight strikes, there 
issues a fantastical troop of hobgoblins to 
which nothing earthly can be ccnnpared : arrived 
at a certain place not far from the grot they 
commence their abominable vigils, to which all 
the wizards and witches repair, and which no 
mortal ever yet beheld with impunity if he for- 
gets to make the sign of the cross. A gmde 
avoids that spot as well as the haunts of tiie 
witch old Robin's wife, for they sa^ that when 
old Robin died he repented and tried to cheat 
the Evil One of his soul, but the devil forbade 
the priest to give him absolution without he found 
some one who would take his sktn for him, whicb 
is the law with the laups^garous. So his 
wife at last consented, in the hopes that in her 
turn she will find some one charitable enough 
to undertake the same for her, or his sataaic 
majestv will come for her on her death-bed, and 
serve ner right too, the old wretch. When I 
was a boy she and Robin kept a kind of amber^e 
in a lone house in the mountains, and many a 
crime, I'll vouch for, was committed there; 
many a poor pedlar disappeared, no one knew 
how, though all susp^^ted old Robin, and 
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ibimMd him and hw wife with tecror ; bat no 
one dxnd accoM him imealy, as he possessed 
tbesfileje^ and would nave revenged himself* 
for woe be to the peasant on whose cow he 
Klaneed : no batter could be again made from 
ber nilk, if milk she gave alter it. Report also 
afitraed at that time, that a voung man, who 
had frequently noticed a woite dog lurking 
iboot in a place reputed to be haunted bv the 
jiricifr, resolved to see whether it was a M>«p- 
ftros or not; so, taking his gun one dark 
DJght, he sallied forth in quest of the 
moniter. Scarce had he reached the spot— it 
wu at the hour when ghosts and fiends stray 
abroad — when all at once he beheld a white 
[dttntom, in the form of a dog, emerge from the 
dark ravine that gapes yonder m the vale 
**J)tt Fiesf* Larger and larger it grew, until 
italtunad a colossal stature, and, like a howling 
bliit, came rushing on the intrepid peasant. As 
quick as thought the latter levelled his gun, 
and shot the dog between the eyes — ^the 
oolj but infallible means of forcing a kntp-garou 
to reasamne bis human form. A horrid yell 
aude the air quiver again, and the audacious 

rmt also, in spite of his courage ; and Robin, 
eyas glaring with rage, and the blood 
ttreaoung down his &ce, stood before him, 
bat ibe young man crossed himself, and 
tbe soretier, foaming with rage, rolled down 
tbe precipice. The next day Robin was 
Men with a bandage round his forehead. A 
fittle while after the peasant was missed, and 
was Bsver heard of again. Some said that hb 
bad been murdered by Robin and his wife ; 
otben— which opinion was the most current — 
that Robin had bewitched him, and had pre- 
vailed on him to join him in his diabolical 
eoomierce, and that Robin, as soon as 
be bad transformed him into a wolf or dog, 
bad taken possession of his clothes, which he 
bad immediately destroyed, thus rendering it 
lor ever impossible for the deluded man to re- 
auer the society of men, but forcing him to re- 
ma an inhaMtant of the woods all the rest of 
Valife. 

When Robin's old hut was demolished, not 
V>ag ainee, the workmen found several skeletons 
Qnda the floor, and in the piece of ground at- 
tacbed to it -travellers, no doubt, that had been 
ttMsaioated by the old villain There certainly 
**• aomething very strange in that house. 1 
^^<ver could pass it without shuddering — 
vbetber tbe man was a wizard or not 

"Tbat may be," answered we; "for old 
labia's reputation rendered it very easy for him 
^. perpetrate with impunity the foulest deeds 
vitbin the precincts of his own dwelling; and it 
tt pnbable that in that reposed his most lucra- 
tive witchcraft.'' 

The postman declared that he most assuredly 
«id act believe half that was said about Robin ; 
but aa for his evil eye it was a known fact : 
^1 from whence otherwise could he have got 
^^e cheeses he had to aellat every fiEur? and 
vmtber did all the milk go ? 

" Poh ! interposed his fellow-townsman, my 



grandfather once accused Robin, I have 
heard him say, of bewitching his ooir» who 
yielded no xmlk, although, when she entered 
the shed, her dugs seemed swelled out with the 
luscious liquid. Determined to penetrate the 
secret, he concealed himself in the shed 
just before she returned to be milked. 
Scarce had the animal entered than my 
grandfather perceived a snake's head peer 
forth from a hole in the wall. In an in- 
stant the reptile let itself down, and, hissing 
with delight, darted towards the cow. My 
grandfather issued from his concealment, and 
killed the snake, convinced who the sorcier was 
— for snakes are known to be very fond of milk, 
as well as cows of being milked by them." 

" And as for your loup-gartjm** rejoined I, 
'' I have heard many similar stories in Nor- 
mandy, and in other parts of France." 

The increasing wildness of the scenery, as 
our wheels rattled on, seemed to render them 
less grotesque; and gradually, I think, we 
ourselves received a certain tincture of super- 
stition, so contagious is that breath when in- 
haled before a wide extent of mysterious gran- 
deur, which makes the heart palpitate with awe 
and wonder, where not a sound or spot speaks 
of man, but where the lone atom bows with a 
sense of its nothingness before the mighty 
inscrutable Creator !" 

Suddenly my attention was attracted by an 
opening in the moantains not far from us, and 
close to which our road, after a circuitous bend, 
passed behind a projecting rock. I could dis- 
tinctly perceive two men armed with guns 
pointed towards the road, they evidently seeking 
concealment. 

'^ Look there !" exclaimed I. " Do you 
those men ?" 

''Ahr ejaculated our party. ''What 
that mean ? 

'' A man was stopped, and robbed last week, 
not fEur from here," whispered our postman, 
alarmed ; '* and I have a large sum in my bag. 
They have only to shoot tbe horse as We pass, 
and we have no arms to defend ourselves. Mon 
dieu! mon dieu! What can it mean?" We 
all looked aghast, uncertain whether to proceed 
or return* A moment showed us that the men's 
hands were on the trigger ready to fire. *' What 
shall we do ?" 

" Drive, drive for your life !" said ^ctor, 
with emotion : '' it is our only chance of 
escape." And our horse darted forward as if 
the demon had spurred her. A burst of laughter, 
instead of the explosk>n of a gun, met our ears; 
hilarity re-echoed by the postman, as he cheeked 
his horse's speed, and pointed in front of us, and 
we descried a large company of men and women 
on horseback, advancing with noisy mirth to- 
wards us* " It is a wading, and the fearful 
robbers we have just passed are sporting 
friends laying in wait to make the horses dance 
and the ladies scream. Tbe men saw that we 
were afiaid of them, and enjoyed mtr constema- 
tiom" 

The party was composed of about twenty 
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koriemra, «adi hwing n lady beMnd him, 
dttiitd in their natioml totinm; brOHaiit with 
doleurf) fresh and new, for the oeoision. They 
ibrmed a rery pietnreaque ^'tableau'* amid the 
dragi^ orerhaaginf roekt and heathy de* 
divitiea that Ibrmed the baek-gronnd or gaped 
al their feet. 

**yiTe la Marine !*' thonted we, aa they ap- 
proached tifl, and a reaponding shout made the 
air vibrate again, while the echo distinctly re- 
peated and repeated tiie aoimd» until it died in 
the distance. 

'* At we have had the fear, let ns stop and see 
Ae fan,** said I ; and we turned and watched 
the cavalcade nntil the^ arrived near the pro- 
jection that on this side completely hid our 
''robbera.** The moment ^e foremost horse 
had passed, a volley of ezntosions saluted them. 
Ttien the horses prancea about, the ladies 
screamed and dung closer and closer to their 
cavaliers, the latter could scarcely curb in thebr 
aSarmed steeds, and a regular pell-mell ensued ; 
several men with guns leaped m>m their hiding- 
phces, mingling their laughter with the rest, 
and another *" vivat !** made the mountains reply 
again, again, and again. Meanwhile, we con- 
dmxed our route as brave as most re-assured 
cowards are, and half-annoyed, at least I was, 
that OUT adventure should have ended so tamely, 
and was no ftdventure at all. A real robber 
would have been a godsend for the moment, and 
a shot quite a delight — provided ft missed us. 
But alas ! cruel Fate decreed It otherwise ! not 
the least sign of molestation appeared in any 
direction. However, if we had no tragical en*- 
oounter to note down, we were in a state of ex- 
citement during the rest of our journey, for the 
day, from being very bright and fkir, had be- 
come cloudy and threatening. 

'' Haste ! Margot, haste 1" said our coachman, 
aa he urged on our meagre but fleet steed, '*or we 
shall have the storm break over our heads before 
we reach Fai-le-Froid, and that might prove 
more fatal than our robbers have done, for the 
Ughtning frequently falls in this part, and many 
a poor peasant is found dead after a tempest. It 
was only last week that a poor fellow, sitting 
outside his door plating strings of onions toge- 
ther for market, which occupation he had inter- 
rupted to eat his soup, his evening meal. His 
little boy was playing oeside him, and everv now 
and then tasting his father's porridge, when a 
Sudden clap of thunder rent the air and started 
the wife in-doors, who was milking her goat. 

** Bring the child in,** said she, ** for the rain 
will soon come down In torrents.'* Recehring 
no answer from her husband, she vent out and 
found both dead. 

'* Poor thing,** sighed we, the traveller adding, 
that ** it was much worse than that in the Pyre- 
nees !'* Hie clouds became blacker and blacker 
over our heads, and a low murmuring ^ of 
thander warned us to prepare for the coming 
storm, which gradually approached. For at least 
two leagues before reaching Fu-le-Froid the 
road mounts and mounts, and we now formed 

the moat elentcd point for miles aroimd us, not 



a tree or nM^ near to serve at Hghtmng oovi« 
doctor. AH at once a vivid flash, and thea a 
olap, at if dfametrieallv over us, caused as Co 
start with fHght, and then was displajred before 
us such a sp^tacle as I shall never forget. The 
deetric iuia in two cig-zag streams poured down 
into the valley beneath ns, attracted by the 
waters of Loire here a slender fluent a few 
miles from its source. White the Heavens, amid 
the dark douds above and all around us, ap- 
peared to be in one continual blase, so rapid 
were the successive explosions, and from every 
part of the horixon at an immense distance, 
flash after flash, although fainter and fainter, 
burst from behind the floating vapour, and 
gleamed along the sky. Then the roaring, as it 
vibrated from cloud to cloud, and swept aloni; 
the vidlejrs, echoing in every direction, above 
and below, seemed as if vomited by a thousand 
monster-mouths at once ; add to this, the howl- 
ing of the wind that blew furiously from every 
oruarter, menacing to hnii us in down 
me precipice, hone and vehide together. The 
ndn, however, soon fell down in torrents, as if 
the '' water-spouts of Heaven were opened,** 
and abated the latter element so that 
before we reached Fai-le-Froid the tem- 
pest was quelled. Nature was again in repose, 
and the gladsome orb of day again shone forth 
in all his radiant splendour. As we attained the 
barren height on which Fai-le-Froid stands, we 
were struck with the complete nakedness of the 
land : not a tree or bush of any kind decks the 
scene, neither flower or fruit seems ever to bloom 
in these regions, and a saddening gloom seises 
one while entering the poor, forlorn, white- 
looking, little town, where the only sound that 
reached our ear was the rolling of our carriage, 
and the only human face that welcomed us the 
'^ aubergiste** and the indispensable gendarme, 
as we alighted at the ''hotel'* of the place, 
situated on the market-sooare. After drying 
oursdves at the kitchen-nre, while mine nost 
was preparing the eggs for our dinner, we as- 
cended a very primitive stair-case into a large 
room, where the furniture was still more primi- 
tive. Hiree countrymen, with broad-brimmed 
hats, were seated at a clumsy, coarae long table, 
drinking a bottle of wine, and apparently in 
close conference on some important question. 
Two of them were middle-aged men, whose frir- 
rowed brows and hard features betraved lives of 
continual toil and privation, with that miserly 
shade of expression that so often characterises 
the French peasant. Here in particular, where 
every " sou" is scraped together with such labo- 
rious difficulty and so preciouslv hoarded up to 
buy a bit of land with. The otner was a young 
man with peculiarly handsome features : singu* 
larly contrasted witn his coarse, uncouth clothing 
and " patois," He scarcely joined in the conver- 
sation, and a deep shade of melancholy pervaded 
his pale oval vis^e as he sat and listened to his 
companions, or with a forced smile touched his 
glass to theire to ** trinquer,** according to rural 
custom, every time before drinking. Kyeiy now 
and then he raised his large dark eyes on one 
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of hib» luapiiikiM hi! fcHi— nho aL 

t# hu i ittHK « the-iftmr «* sor It tapU/' awl tihM 

b«» tlMf ^ft MMk ifus wicb dMpoDJwfy^ 
W# W8f« Mtrmait m im as i»»irci>8d in viial 
fldlMf OA MMa iK^ dtboiig^ ii» dMaeaaUid 



a#^Mftav#e€0«iil Ae aUtntiaB laa waro pavag 
to riMft, a^ I o#» tint mT iMiamreti«a kn an 



t#«Btali ai«rf #ari( Aoaalglit antifihtm aaa aa 
tliv autojaal. Tlia waa oai^ tavf , inr aU waa BMd 
iii tf« uadleMoBa,. aod kalf lA ** patoUK" How- 
0f«r, ift Uia beat of tke diaemaaoM ipv could dia- 
tlMifaMlt aftiBciant laa onr lawmiiiatiinBa to annrk 



'^Biit, Monsieur le Maire, I caB owij mn 
utet I Wra aaids I aBant hM aoBM^ing 
fiar «y wf#s and ai;f8dlt*-flBd Matortoa will aaake 
aileb * good hmbattd t he baa not a ^uU,'' 

** I imoir il^ 1 know it> and tbat b jnat Hm 
iWtoott I Itoite pMad hhn oat far Efise, whOf aa 
ya« laMf bo aoret baa p iaa t/ of aidtors." »— ^ 

We aoold not oMdi tba ead of tiM aeofeeMo; 
MM loB oCMir fajoinad-'*' 

** Of coarse, we know it is a great boaour yon 
^y«ai bdC Mdlla. Sliaa win naftr rapatti i^ I 
tftttaim,^ 

** WcHy add to yodr asn'a portion the pitea of 
gffoftad that jolna mhM, and Aatbiiiffia settled.'* 

This was whispered so low, tto I osudd 
aasoneely haar iu A deep aigh from the yotmg 
mtm, hcwetet, prorod io no that I bad heard 
right. A few seconds after, tbara waa aaotiMr 
toMhiiig of ih0 ghiaaea to ** trioqiiar/* I oonld 
aaa Matte's band rimka yi^dantty, aad hit Hp 
mnt^ar as beapproaehed hia to hia fotara Micr* 

** Cmoe to-DSOffOw wi^ the two oxett you 
batre joat add me, and make your demand ; and 
fliofi yoo can arnmge all with my wifa and 
felkoj who I warn yon is very fond of finery/' 
And be gave a ood which said, *' So don't be 
sparing with yonr preaents," elated with the 
snccesa ha had obtained; for altbongb it was 
trua that Eliae, in spite of (as we snbseqnently 
kamad) an nnsedactire appearance, bad many 
snlt<»ra, yet none were so eligible in person or 
fertone as Manriee, be bade them adien and 
left. 

«^W6ll, Maurice, my boy," said bis father, 
when the other Was gone, and rubbing his 
hands ^tb deligbti "you are a lucky fellow!*^ 
the only child of the richest man in the land, 
' Maire' of hia parish, and highly respected in 
the whole country." 

^Without counting Elise's hump," replied 
tha young man, bitterly. 

''You 6annot expect every advantage, and 
iba girl is none the worse for a little deformity," 
continued the old man, sternly; **and she 
would not have to go a-begging for a husband, 
didoty sir, if you reused ber. Upon my word, 
fiftr thousand francs seem nothing in your 
aafimatioil! ^Ils well that you are in such 
ifloent circumstances I But come," added be, 
hastily, *'let us go out ; for I see we shall not 
agree, and we wUl not dispute the case here*" 

And, nntcfa to omr Mgrat» ^ left thd room. 



WftaauM bear AaB^ however, in hid& alteea- 
tiaafov aeiMtino out of doors; and mv heart 
qnite yaained towards the poor fellow woo waa 
gOMig to be aa^ficed to Mammon, and I longed 
to teach hitt diaobadiaace; fof no parent baa a 
rifl^ to laqaest such a aacrifice. The landlord 
tM «a that Mamica had long been in love with 
a yo«Bg ghrl who waa devotedly attached to 
bin* b«t tha dower was too meagre for Mauriea'a 
pwranta, and they would not listen to hia sup« 
plicalian8» althaugh ha waa their only child, and 
ths¥ waia rich fov that country. That Elise. who 
had seen Maurice at a wadding, where aba had 
baeaaao aMUBoared with hia oands<nne face, 
waa laovlaiva in the extreme, but being a apoilt 
dbMf W paranta had luimoured her fancy, and 
bad offnreo her to the capidity of Mauriea'a 
paaaata, who were n aaarch of a wife for thai? 
aoBy according to ikm French custom, for men as 
well aa woman in thia country are not considered 
oempatant to chooao for themselves in that all- 
important qneaticn ; indeed, the whole affair is 
aomadaaes arraagad before the principal persons 
know anything of the iniended alliance. In 
fact, the botaterona Gauly with all his ravolu- 
tkma and criea Sm liberty, aeema to ma to be 
bom to remain under a state of tutelage in every 
transaction of his life» and to imagine himself 
iBcapable of managing bis own affairs, though 
perfect in the management of the affaira of others, 
aad he aceapta with aurprising facility any posi- 
tion where he may anjoy hia eaasj, and that 
reqoirea no exertion to attain j and in spite of 
Maorica'a repugnance I fait sura that he would 



We had n long walk before ua^ aa we daaired 
to 9f the sunset from the Mesene; so. after 
inquiring o«r way, wa aet out with joyooa 
hearts uid elaatic atepa^ unmindful of fatigue 
and beat, and never ahall I forget the serene 
loveliness of the firmament above and Uie inda* 
scribable beauty of tha tinta below, despite tha 
increasing nudity of tha rocks, or the felicitous 
aenaation of harmony with the prospect, that 
seemed to pervade our whole being, as we ram* 
bled along heedless of aught besides. As we 
proceeded, ever and anon unexpected valleya, 
intersected with streamleta, opened green and 
smiling before us, and invited ua to repose from 
the intensity of the beat. These valleys afford paa* 
turage for the Mesene oxen, the only riches of 
the country; and we were very much astonisliad 
in seeing such superb animals graaing so near. 
They are sent to Lyon or to Clermont-Ferrand 
as soon as ready for slaughter, while the ^ po- 
nots" are obtiged to content themselves with the 
flesh of cows and calves sbc weeks old. It is 
true that in compensation they kill sheep old 
enough to be great-grandsires to all the rest eaten 
in France, and the only eatable meat ia pork, 
which is held in high esteem, and is dearer than 
all other viands. We appeared to excite great 
curiosity while passing through the only village 
we encountered on our road. The cattle them* 
selves, left ruminating to stare at ua, in wonder 
to know what wa coald be doing than. Nor 
ware we able to satisfy the women's euriosrty. 
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for ia vain Victor endeavoured to understand 
them, and they him— their (^eeturee were more 
comprehensible than their language— it was like 
being in a foreign land. After passing through 
this hamlet we strayed on for some time, with- 
out seeing a cottage or sign of life anywhere, 
until we descried a habitation not far from the 
foot of the Mezene. We hastened to reach it 
with the hope of finding a draught of milk, for 
we were djriog with thirst. Suddenlv a sort of 
idiotical-looking visage popped out of a gateway 
and stared at us as if we had been Gulliver him- 
self and he a Lilliputian. 

" Bonjour !" said Victor, but the visage, aided 
by a pair of long legs, ran off as if old Robin and 
all the wizards in the country had been pursuing 
him. He entered the farmhouse we were ap- 
proaching, and an instant after a young woman 
came to the door. There was a prepossessing 
expression mingled with her wonder as she sur- 
veyed us from the threshold, and we wished her 
'* bonjour," which she returned in French. 

''Are we right for the Mezene?" inquired 
Victor. 

''Qui, oui. Monsieur, you have only to go 
straight on, and you will reach it in half an 
hour." 

" Can we have a draught of milk ?" asked I, 
" for the weather is very warm and we have 
come all the way from Fai-le-froid on foot." 

She invited us in, evidently delighted to be 
able to have a chat with us. We entered a large 
room with mud floor— but all the floors are of 
mud in the country here. Down the middle of 
the apartment was a long mstic table widi forms 
on either side, on which were seated eight or 
nine peasants, their heads thrust in down to 
their very eyes in their broad-brimmed hats. 
All were slowly and in that '' nonchalant" way 
peculiar to the peasant here, dining off a heap 
of tiny boiled potatoes that laid without dish or 
cloth in the middle of the uble, and realizing 
the saying that "fingers were made before 
forks." To render the vegetable more palatable, 
there was a coarse brown pan of a white matter 
called " petit beurre" — small butter — a substance 
that is made from buttermilk, from which each 
peasant took a portion with the same wooden 
spoon; however, to be just, I must add that 
each one conscientiously sucked the spoon quite 
clean before returning it to the pan. Our 
entrance had caused them all to interrupt, for a 
moment, their meal. The woman said a few 
words in ** patois" to one of the men, who was 
the farmer himself, although his costume differed 
in nothing with the others. He gave us a nod, 
begged us to be seated, and pointing to the 
potatoes he bluntly, half in "patois," half in 
French, invited us to do as he was doing. We 
thanked him for his hospitality^ but declined, 
stating that we had dined before leaving Fai-le- 
froid. The woman soon brought us two large 
basins full of milk, which we compared to the 
sweetest nectar, so delicious did it appear to us. 
While drinking it we underwent a thorough 
examination by our hostess, who was sadly puz- 
zled at our design of spending the night on ^e 



Mezene. She would not, she said, for al^ 
Christendom ; besides, she waa certain that sne 
should find it too cold in spite of our cloaks suid 
shawls. We could see that we had become the 
object of the conversation with the men. Al- 
though we could not comprehend a word they 
said, yet we fancied that we could distinguish 
the words " AngUis" (EngUsh), and " ricbe/' 
for the woman had translated to them all oar 
answers to her questions, and I began to feel 
rather uncomfortable, and wished we had been 
more circumspect about our projects for the 
night, there being two or three very ill-lookiii|( 
&ces amongst the men, particularly the one we 
had first seen. 

** You have fine cattle in England," said the 
fiurmer during our conversation, " and I am a 
breeder. That shed you see there" — and he 
pointed to a long building adiacent to the 
Kitchen—" is filled in winter with the Mezene 
oxen, and fodder to feed them. They are noir 
grazing amongst the mountains, but we shall 
have them dl in again two months' time, before 
the snow falls." 

"Are you ever buried in the snow ?" asked I. 

"Yes, for many months during winter, and 
then our only occupation is to tend our cattle 
and to make cheeses for the market at Le Pay 
in the spring." 

"And you?" asked I of the farmer's wife, 
" how do you manage to pass your long winter 
days and nighte ?" 

" I spin and knit, or make lace, and look after 
my house. We pUdt baskete for the furm when 
we have nothing else to do, and you knov we 
do not work as briskly as people in the town, so 
that we find enough employment, although the 
time hangs very heavily on one sometimes, par- 
ticularly so when I first came, for I had never 
been used to be thus imprisoned before. Oh ! 
1 was indeed miserable then, but I do not mind 
it now ;" and there was a tinge of dejection, I 
thought, in the poor woman's resignation. 

" But what stores," continued 1, " you must 
have to lay in ! and whence do you get your fuel 
from, for I see no trees in the neighbourhood?" 

"We do not bum wood, but turf ; it is that 
which makes our walls so black. Our men are 
now engaged in cutting it, and our shed will 
soon be full ; the potatoes and rye are already 
lodged. Our crops have not been very good 
this year — however, we shall have sufficient." 

" And meat ?" said I ; " I suppose you kill a 
bullock now and then ?" 

" A bullock !" exclaimed the farmer, evidently 
amazed at my supposition ; " we kill a bullock ! 
And what profite should we get, if we consumed 
our only productions } No, no, every beast of 
mine is turned into a good piece of land." 

My suggestion was translated to the rest, who 
smiled at my simplicitv, and seemed to say, 
"Trust master for that.^' 

**' We have good potatoes and rye, and now 
and then a piece of pork, and that is more than 
many have in this country, for most live on 
potatoes." 

In the meantime we bad finished our milk as 
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wbO M tiia 1B6Q their meal* and we iroM to depart. 
"Haw niMh to your milk?'' asked Victor. 
'^TWoaoofl.'' We bad Boihuif leee than a five- 
fraacpieeepand the furmer or wife not a farthing 
a eiuige. We eearched both oar purees nse- 
la^r, and aa I took my eyss off mine, saying, 
^ Wlnt are we to do P' I saw the man whose 
ittHMBOiied face had struck me, his eyes perfectly 
pumffj methought, on the pieces of gold I 
liad improdenily di^^yad. His look made me 
shud d er , ibr he was a strong powerfiil-looking 
kOom, and we ahoold soon be alone amidst 
locka and hollows. 

Nafther the tomer or his wife answered 
to omr "what ahaU we dor and we did 



not ftel inclined to pay ^vt francs for two 
haaina of mQk, Uioogh, I imagine, that our 
boat and hoatesa would ha?e had no ob- 
jBctioii. <'We have a letter for M. Le 
Cmr^ dea Stables," at length said Victor, " to 
■ lio aa dwelling we intend going after descending 
fht moontain. We will then either leave the 
two aona with hinit or retom here to-morrow; 
win jon trust us V* 

The man and woman exchanged a fbw words 
A ^paloia,'* as if a large sum was in jeopardy; 
ten qneattoied us as to our acquaintance with 
tfie **car^** and then agreed to trust us. We 
left the torn quite rsfreshed with our brief halt, 
and the derlining sun warned us to step quickly 
OB if we would gain the Meiene in time to be- 
hold him ainkbAind the hills. The atmosphere 
beeame cooler and cookr as we advanced; not a 
Tastimi of humanity greeted us in any diieetion, 
but U6 acenerv grew wilder and wilder on every 
aide. Soon we nad no beaten track to walk in, but 
wen obliged to push through thick growing 
phmta up to our knees, which rendered it very 
ntigniDg for us* At length we commenced the 
aaoent» which was almost perpendicular; we 
had t^cen the moat abrupt and difficult side, of 
i^neli we were not aware until we were up. "Do 
go in advance," said I to lector; "when I see 
yon at the summit it will encourage me to con- 
tinne^— >for I was near sinking with f^i^turne 
Aoagh determined to reach the top. The 
tnfta of i^ants and weeds amidst which I had to 
dimb formed great impediments to my progress; 
however, after repeated halts, numberless tum- 
bles, and rolliags down, attracted bv the magnet 
above, I gain^ the Mezene height, and that 
with fbelings akin, methinks, to those of the 
soldier who, after repeated repdses, triumphantly 
pfamts his standard on the enemy's fortress. 

"Well done, old girl!" exclaimed Victor, 
giving me his hand to puU me up the last step ; 
^I have only been watching you half an hour, but 
gaie now around you, and you will soon forget 
your misadventures." WeD, indeed, was I com- 
penssAed, for never had such a panorama of 
tnmidose extent waved before me. I was dai- 
sied and almost bewildered as my eye scanned 
its stupendous immensity, and alighted on the 
diain of mountains that, resembling so many 
giants witib stretched-out arms, encircled our 
horison almost on every side. There were the 
Alpine heig^, with their eternal anow. They 



were not to be mistaken. Whether those were 
the Pjrrenees on the other side I know not, but 
the mBJMf of tlieir statures rendered them 
worthy to be taken for those gigantic masses ; 
and the sihrery waves of the Mediterranean 
spaikled, at least in our imagination, in firont of 
us— there, where heaven and earth blended to- 
gether in a misty base which might be construed 
into either liquid or vapour. Then the pell mell 
of mountain tops in every direction, and of every 
hue and shade, the portraying of which would 
defy anv artist's pencil. Twenty times while 
we gaiea did thsj vary their chameleon aspect— 
now glowing unaer the gorgeous ^oldbn rays— - 
now with mellowing sof^ess seemingly muting 
before us. Suddenly all is changed, a sombre 
purple hue overspreads them, and a village we 
had not yet perceived on the crest of the moun- 
tain is lighted up as if by magic, wiUi the pale 
tint of mom or with the deepest shade of eve. 
Here and there the accumulated vapour hovered 
over the loftiest peaks and concealed them ; at 
other places the peaks had pierc^ the clouds, 
and we could see them &r above the vapour that 
hid the middle of the mountain mm us. 
Then the labyrinth of valleys which defied the 
eye, but through which Fancy penetrated with 
deUghtfhl ease and paused at every cottage door 
in search of that rustic happiness that noets 
laud in mountain homes, rerchance there, 
fur away in thoae valleys, we could just deeery 
whore the sun haa only to shine for fecund earth 
to yield her luxurious treasures ; there, where 
the luscious grape or the orange grove repajM 
the labourer's easy toil, true bliu may be found. 
But here, where the hardest labour is so ungrate- 
fully returned by a barren soil, where every 
thought is concentred into that one of hoarding 
up each son as it is ^^ained, one by one, or of 
procuring just aufficient bread or potatoes to 
sustain Mb, the people appear to vegetate rather 
than to live. The heart haa little or nothing to do 
in thdr existence, and if their woea are lesa 
intense, so are their joys. There was the 
towerinff iMight of the Gerbier des Jones, from 
whose basis ooses the Loire, the impetuous 
Loire, that at tames carries away bridges in its 
rush to the ocean, but which at its source is a 
harmless little streamlet, so narrow that visitors 
amuse themselves in crossing over a golden 
bridge by laying a "lonis-d'or" over it Not 
far from thence, m slumbering quietude, reposed 
the laiy waters of the lake St. Frond, in which a 
lesmea ''pisceculteur" sent by government had 
commenced an essay of his science by " towmg 
seed for young Jishes"— the spawn— which is to 
become a source of riches for the country, if the 
people win give themselves the trouble to fish, of 
which I doubt, for the Loire is filled with the finny 
tribe at about two miles from Le Puy, and yet 
fish is very rare in that town. Meanwhile the 
sun had gradually sunk behind the mountains, 
after tipping every peak and cloud with gold, and 
still for some time after darted his fiery rays along 
the horison behind the opaque masses. Scarce 
had he disappeared than the evening star arose 
to announce the coining of the Queen of Night 
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and all har gUltoriiiff trats, for tha firmamaBt 
waa wUboat a cloud in that part of tha haavena^ 
and soon an almoat impereaptibla blood-rad 
apark penatraftad from tha foraat of dark fir traaa 
that daekad the rtdgaa of tha distant hills^ and 
which wa firat mistook for a fira. Up, vp it 
mdoally mountad, and a ball of fira amargad 
from above the traea, becoming paler and pdar 
M it loae, until the beautifol moon at kngth 
loda majaatically on through tha atharsal apaca, 
ahadding her pale light on tha acana, rendering 
tha lavinas blacker and blacker, and the ahadowa 
mora and mora myaterious. We had aeareely 
nttarad a word while contemplating this marrel- 
looa grandeur ; a feeling of awe thnllad through 
us, and made us compr^end wfaj the primitnra 
race choae auch poaitions for the worship of their 
goda. The intense cold^howerer, made us draw 
our winter apparel, with which we were provided, 
closer around us, and it occurred to me that the 
rising dawn would not meat us there^ in spite of 
our first intention of remaining to witnaas the 
aunrise. Wa aeated ourselves, noping thus to 
avoid tha shivering blast, for if truth must out, 
in spite of our courage, we hesitated to descend 
the height on which we were in comparative 
aecurity» where nothing unperceived could 
assail us, to engage without knowing our 
road in n\l the intricaciea of a pathlesa rocky 
waste, with yawning precipicea ready to awallow 
ua if we maae a false step too near them. *' In 
petto*' another fear haunted me, for the shadows 
caat by the moonlight in everv nook and comer 
all assumed the ill-omened featorea I had aeen 
glaring on my gold. We had been warned that 
we ahould be famished if we did not provide 
ourselves with refreshments, so had prepared 
accordingly, and very happy were we in having 
done so, for we had become ravenou8,and supped 
with infinite satisfisction, hoping to get warmer 
alter o\xt good cheer, and a ** wee drop" from 
Victor's flask; but alas I— the frigidity of the 
atmosphere increased, and no longer capable of 
aupporting the cold, I declared that down I must 
go. Victor still hesitated, participating as he 
did in my apprehensions, for he also had seen 
the ^ look" that had startled me. However, it 
waa of no use, we were compelled to evacuate a 
position that had become untenable, and with 
chattering teeth we hastened doiin the steep, 
Victor first turning to take a reconnoitring glance 
to see whither we might direct our steps when 
down. 
'* Avoid the form/' said I. 
''I do not distinguish a light anywhere," 
answered he, ''and I am not sure in what direc- 
tion ' des Etables* lay." 

A light in the distance at that moment glim- 
mered forth. 

*' There is our only hope," continued Victor ; 
" I fear It is a long way oflT, will you venture ?" 

"We must," replied I, and with the same 
pleasure that the venturous boy launchea his 
boat on the unknown perilous deep, I took 
Victor's arm, and we cautiously succeeded in 
regaining the foot of the Mezenei wherf the 
tNnperatnre wm delightful, 



<<Now don't apeak a word, bat keep fiu* hoM 
of my Mm, and let ua step along aa quieklv aa 
we can, and as mnch in tha shade as poaaibla. 

Excited by the danger, we atole aa awiflfy 
through the dark as our pathless road woala 
permit, our ear catching the least sound, and 
our aye keenly on the watch. Now and then 
the waifing of an owl, or the fluttering of aoma 
other toa of night startled us. 

** You are not afhdd," whispered Viotor, draw* 
ing me closer to him. 

** No, no, onlv avoid the farm." 

The moon, oDStructed by a cloud, had left 
ua in complete obscurity. Suddenlv we both 
stopped abort and Hstened-^we coula distinctly 
hear in approaching footsteps close behind ua. 

''Come this way," whispered Victor, and 
feeling our way we glided behind a huge block 
of rocks that providentially we found near ua. 
The footsteps oecame more and more audible, 
and without ever having sniped a oandie with 
my finger$t which the great Tnranne declared 
the man who knew not what fear waa had naver 
done, I was afindd and quivered like an aapen 
leaf. Two or three aeconds afiter, tha foot- 
ataps passed our place of concealment, and widi 
palpitating hearta we heard two voices in a low 
tone conversing in patda, and the words Meaoia 
Mid ^' des Etables" struck our ear. Scarce had 
they paaaad ua whan the moon iaauad again 
from the dood and illnminad the ohwcmXj, 
leaving us in the ahade: we perceived two men 
walking towards tiia back of a hooaa that wa 
recogniaed as tha farm we had endeavoured to 
avoid, each armed with a thick atick. We also 
beheld at a few varda' distance from ua a dark 
hollow that made me shudder. The men before 
entering tha yard turned and threw a aerutiniainf 
glance about them, and I distinctly saw the 
redoubted viaage more diabolical than ever. 
I could scaroely repraas a ory of horror, 

*'They have certaiBly bean in quaat of ua," 
whiapered I. 

'' Perhaps not," answered Victor, to appease 
my fear, *^ but we will not linger h er e t he moon 
is again behind a doud, let ua profit by die 
darlmeas, and evade them as quick as possible. 
We must pass the house, but keep close to me 
—the ruffians are no doubt within now." 

The complete obscurity^ while it fevoured our 
concealment, obstructed our flight, for we could 
not see which way to go, and the barking of a 
dog aoon apprized us that we had entered the 
farm yard. A grumbling voice not fer from us 
bade the dog be quiet, and we heard footsteps, 
and then a door shut. A faint gleam of the 
moon enabled us at length to get clear of the 
habitation we were so entangled in, and with 
the light glimmering before us, which we watched 
with the same anxiety that the mariner watches 
the beacon he is steering for^ we at last gained a 
village that we supposed to be '* des Etables." 
Our excitement here ended, for we were now in 
safety, and turning to take a last |(limpse of the 
beneficent moon that had so befriended us, and 
that now shone forth in cull her radiant softness, 
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i« fDtered Oa vllb^ wblcli seemed wrapped in 
dent sleep. 

'* ff we cannot gain admittance in one of these 
huts," said Victor^ anxiously on my acconnt, 
"whatshaUwedo?** 

"As for that,'' answezed I, **now we have 
notMng to fear; and I dying with fuigne— I 
veald as toon sleep onder the naked vaolt of 
bearen as in the best bed in the universe ; so 
fesr not for me. If this is '* des Eubles,** w- 
ire sore of shelter at the *' presbytdre" (parsone 
ige), but how are we to know where we are ?" 
A torn in the road had cansed ns to lose sight 
of our beacon. Slow heavy fSootsteps at that 
noment approached. ** All at least are not in 
bed." A man issued fh>m a narrow street, start- 
ing as he perceived us, and would no doubt, 
bad he not been the personage he was, the 
gnde champdtre (rural guard or officer), have 
crossed himeelf, deeming us evil spirits wander- 
ing in the moonlight. As it was he came to us. 
" Are we at • des Etables V '* inquired Victor 
after the accustomary salutations. 

^No, Monsieur, you are at Rougerole," re- 
plied he, with the politeness of an old soldier, 
"snd a league from des Etables." 

"Shall we be able to find hospitality for the 
night? We have just descended the Meaene, 
and Madame is very much fatigued," 

*< From the Meaene F' echoed the '' g«rde," 
UDssed. It is not possible, all alone, and so 
kte at night 1 Well, the lady is a brave one, at 
any rate. Not one of the women here would do 
such a thing. But come and see if V^rao is 
•^ op; if not, we will soon make him rise, for 
his is the only ai»b9rge in the village; Do you 
know it is ewen o'clock, and if it had not been 
ov patron's fiHe to-day you would have found 
the village fkst asleep long ago? All the 
ws^^m the Meaene, at eleven ai night! It 
is incredible I" 

We followed our guide, and a minute or two 
after we heard the sound of voices repeating 
th«r evening prayers ; and we stood before one 
of the q^t modest^looking houses, where '* On 
hft dpted et h okeval" I ever saw. From the 
wudov, within which the dim light of a small 
oil'Ump cast a kind of crepusoule on the black 
walls sround, we perceived V^ao and bis wife, 
half-kneeling on their wicker-chairs, at their 
svening devotions. There was something 
very melodious in those lone voices, rendering 
homage to the mighty Creator, in the midst of 
^ dead silence of night; and the soene, 
Mipite its lowliness, was not exempt of a cer- 
tain poesy. " Hush I" said I, softly, pausinff be- 
iorathe window, " do not interrupt them r for 
the "garde," wiUiont ceremony, was going to 
announce the arrival of travellers. A moment 
after, they both arose, for they had seen us, and 
^ came, as wonderstruck as the " garde " 
bad been, to welcome us in. The nauseous 
tthalations that assailed my nose on enterin^f, 
voold inevitably have made me walk out agam 
aader any other circumstances: butit is asto- 
>UuDg what one can support when compelled 
**and so we learnt' by experience that night. 



Before we could speak, onr new friend had ez-i 
plained all, and, dirty or clean, I had sunk on 
the first fbrm near me. 

^ Bring us some refreshments Immediately 1^ 
exclaimed Victor : ^ we are perfectly bk» 
hauated. And can we have a bed P' 

In an instant the whole community (that is, 
master and mistress) were in a commotion, as if 
we had been the Emperor and Empress in per- 
son. There certainly was a bed, if we would 
excnss divers disagreeables. 

** Oh, no excuses are necessary," replied I, 
^^for Vi excuse all; only give me a bed with 
clean sheets." 

The hostess smiled with pleasure. A bottle 
of wine was placed before us, and a loaf of 
white bread, which was all the host had to offer 
us. Neither meat, eggs, nor cheese ever entered 
their doors. We had with us a veal and ham 
pie, but we supped that night on bread and 
wine, and found both delicious. While par- 
taking our frugal meal, several neighbours 
whom the f6te had kept from bed, and our 
fame had reached, came to see us, our 
" garde" having gone and fetched his onlv trea- 
sure—his daughter, a nice-looking girl of eigh- 
teen, of whom the old soldier was very proud. 

It was a picture worthy Teniers to see the 
group ar7una us — curiosity blended with plea- 
sure in every feature; for we chatted and 
laughed with them, as well as our fatigue and 
their imperfect knowledge of French would per- 
mit : and as I gazed on them, I could not help 
thinldng of those ancient Gauls whom Caesar 
desoribM as surrounding the stranger, ques- 
tioning him as to who he was, whence he came, 
whither he was going ; and I believe, amid all 
the vidsfldtudes of centuries, and the mingling of 
races, the parent-stem still remains, and sends 
the self-same sap into its branches. 

Our repast ended, we bade our company 
good-night, and, preceded by our host, who 
carried the light, we mounted a dilapidated 
staircase, whicn led into our chamber, but in 
which I could see no couch for repose. 
" Where's the bed ?" inquired I." 
" Here it is, madame," pointing to a square 
hole, half-way up a kind of wooden partition, 
which, with the wall, formed a sort of bag, into 
which we had to crawl, in almost the same 
fashion as a dog into his kennel. I felt an im- 
moderate desire to roar with laughter. The 
idea was too original I However, I checked my- 
self ; as I would not, for the world, have wounded 
the feelings of our simple-hearted landlord; so 
I merely smiled and answered i 
" Well! I dare say we shall sleep well." 
'* It is not like your beds in the town," added 
he, deprecatingly, ''but you will find the leaves 
soft and comfortable, for they are quite fresh ; 
no one has yet slept on them. 

" Leaves 1" cried I, with astonishment; " what, 

are the beds made of leaves hereT' 
** Yes, we have nothing else in these parte." 
^Oh, well: good nightl I see the sheets 

are dean, and we are perfectly satisfied,'^ 

>» 2 
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He left Of, apoUyiing for the tools and the 
reet of the lamW in the room. He was a car- 
penter by trade, and was now reboarding the 
floor when he had nothmg else to do, which we 
perceived, as well as that each board was several 
inches apart from its neighbour. Whether they 
were intended to remain so, to serve as ventila- 
tors for the kitchen, or whether it was only 
daring the contabulating process, I know not; 
bat the people in the kitchen beneath had onhr 
to raise their e^es to distinguish perfectly well 
all that was going on aloft, while we haa the 
&cility of pcdling their hair, if we had been so 
disposed ; so, spreading the counterpane out for 
a carpet and screen, and as the moon gave 
suffioient light in at the rag-mended panes, we 
extinguished our luminary (which was none of 
the brightest), and, after solving a problem 
which made us roar with laughter, we at length 
crept into our hole, and soon fell fast asleep — to 
drcMun, perchance, that we slept ''in marble 
halls,'' although ours were very wooden ones. 



The talkinff below lasted until long after mid- 
mght ; and at intervals, when sundry uninvited 
guests awoke us, we heard the words "Nor- 
mandv" and '' England." Our arrival had fur- 
nished a pretext to recommence the f0e; 
and the garde champUre (who was an authority 
in the village) had embnu»Dd that opportunity of 
recapitulatmg his past exploits when he was in 
the army, &c., &c Very early in the morning 
we were suddenly aroused from our slumbere 
by heavy footsteps in our apartment. 

*' Who is there ?" cried Victor, in a grumbling 
voice, and starting to peep through the hole. 

**0, it is only I," answered our host, in a 
softening tone; ''I am only come to fetch my 
tools. Don't disturb yourselves; I shall not bt 
a minute." 

** Evidently, I must dress," said Victor to me« 
''and stand sentinel at the door, or vou will cer- 
tainly have assistants at your toilet." 

" Do go and find me something to wash in," 
said I; " for I see no hand-basin." 



(To be amtimied.) 
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We are a sad and serious nation. Disguise 
the fact as we may, colour it as pleasantly as we 
can, gild it and garnish it with nmcy, fkctitious- 
ness, and philosophy, there is no denying it, no 
possible annihilation of it. It meets us every- 
where we go, tinges all we say and do, and tra- 
vels upon our back when we joumev abroad, like 
** Sindbad's " old man of the sea. Homes, clubs, 
public meetings, and railway-carriages exhibit 
it in every variety of development and originality. 
Other people grow lean in their misery; we 
fitten m our staidness, and ripen in our |k>- 
briety. Meat and wine, Emerson says, have 
no effect upon us. We are neiUier cold-hearted, 
narrow-minded, selfish, nor cruel, and yet we 
are wrapped in a ruminating seriousness, forti- 
fied by an impenetrable gravity, and afliicted by 
a melancholy that is not so much wearisomeness 
as a kind of judicial habit, and does not de- 
generate into despair if it rarely leaps out into 
poetic jubilee. Our poets have sung to us of 
the pleasures of hope, memory, and imagination ; 
but the pleasures of laughter and the pleasures 
of melancholy have hitherto found no bard, 
though they have not lacked continuous and in- 
creasing inspbations. The "merry men" of 
our old ballads have slipped out of existence 
along with the rude men who sang of them; 
and our lyrics rarely reach the genume fervour 
of the dithyrambic ode. From Merlin down- 
wards we have not wanted prophets; but their 
burden has mostly been a waiL When Lord 



Bacon was a boy, it was sung, with especial re- 
ference to Henry, Edward, Marv, Philip, and 
Elizabeth, whose initial letters spelt the word : 

"When H.E.M.P.E. is span 
Bnglsad's done." 

Later prophecies have not much improved. 
Russia was going to overrun us some few veara 
since, and now France is, with our ti|md folks, 
the genuine raw head and bloody boM. And 
ver^ soon, if some of our economists are to be 
beheved, we may have to eat our own children, 
like the African chief did his second wife when 
he was converted to Christianity, or go forth in 
tribes to take possession of other lands, and, 
after having ditched and drudged, "lie down 
prematurely to make a spot of green grass on 
the prairie." 

OWrvation detected this national feature 
centuries ago. Our French neighbours have 
always been hard upon us in this matter, and 
expressed their wit in proverbs without num- 
ber, though not without truth, point, and pun- 
gencjr. Not only was our land "la tern 
classique du suicide," but we 'were at once 
classed with the Dutchmen, who' hung out in 
their streets (whether in irony or admiration 
perhaps did not matter) the sign 6f the Gaper, 
dressed in cap and bells, with grimace to suit; 
for if we were not, like themselves, oveirun wiUi 
frogs, at least we did plenty of croaking. One 
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of their eariier celebrated nofdiste begina hia 
atovy in tiua manDer : 

*« la tke gbonr MOBlii of NoveaBber, when tiie 
M0fla of KnglMMl baai; aad dfown themaelfeai a 
dlaoo^nlato krrer walkod oat iato tbe Mda." 

BMiatica, howerer, hare diaproyed our pre- 
enunence in aiiicide8» notwithatandiog diat, in 
bis ifth nigbty Young exdaima : 

«< O Britain, inCunoaa for aaleide I" 

Tet the aobriety of our general character cannot 
be written over or defiiced by tables, analogies, 
and psTchological disquisitions. Froissart com- 
plaiiiea of us that we were affable to no odier 
nation than our own, and improved the atate- 
ment when he said : ^ Ila s'amnsaient tristementy 
adkon la coutume de leur pays/' 

Goethe charged our poetical literature with 
oommunicating the external impetus to that in- 
npidity and melancholy wearmeas of life so 
prevalent in youth of our own country and 
daewfaere, about the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. Messieurs Brierre du Boismont, and 
Pkm Leroux, also endeavour to prove that 
Hamlet waa the direct progenitor of Werter, and 
Childe Harold, and that Shakeapeare is the 
true aource of the nsthedcal literature of suicide 
oi more modem times. Our own Addison haa 
also told na that melancholy is a kind of demon 
tiMt haunts our island. When Chatterton 
wrote the " Memoira of a Sad Dog,*' he may be 
aaid to have taken the nation for an ideal and 
himself for an illustration; and when Sweden- 
borg, nther by reason of our reserve or 
aoHdarity, or both, shut us up in a heaven by 
ourselves, he capped all that has been and can 
be said about our national peculiarity. 

I fear, in the main, it is all too true. We 
are too mopmg by half. A false egoism has 
wdl niffh eaten us up, and a false habit of mind 
and body haa begun to peep out in the sadness 
of our eyes, the wrinkles of our forehead, the 

eiy of eur Cmcs, and the quickness of our gaita. 
iich may be owing to chmate, diet, and com- 
mocial position. We have no time to be cheer- 
ful and hilarious. As a nation we are rarely 
julnlant together, and few even of our provinciiu 
towns, at their flower-shows and festivals, can 
sire tbemaelves wholly unto so serene and re- 
fining an enjoyment as to be '' emptied of their 
folk some fuous mom ." M uch, too, may spring 
from a curious analytical habit we assume in 
tfie pre-occupied state of our minds. Not a 
fitde is owing to Calse views, cant, and, it is to 
be £req[uently feared, habitual hypocrisy. We 
deem it a sin to laugh immoderatelVf have 
nanjed such exertions horse-laughs, ana esteem 
an asoetico-philosophical staidness to be better 
for US, mentally, morally, and physically. Much 
also may be attributable to our strong reliance, 
in conversation at least, upon facts, and our 
inability to understand, or be deceived hy^ senti- 
ment, in spite of so much about us that is guUa- 
ble. A foreigner can scarcely visit the theatre, 
aoucl witness the representation of a comedy or 
drama, without his companion diverting his at- 



tention every five minutes to tell him that those 
are supernumeraries, paid so much a night: 
that is done by a machine like a mangle; thi 
masks are made of so and. so; the dagger, so 
awfully real, has been dipped in red sealing- 
wax; and the blood-stained hands are covered 
with tissue-paper, that may be bought for so 
much a ream. Even at pantomimes, the most 
humorous Paterfamilias is observwi, and is 
contented, to laugh mostly through his children. 

Unfortunately, there seems littie sign of 
amendment. Every pitiful whipster, (Strlyle 
tells us, desires to be happy ; and yet, he de- 
clarea elsewhere, that oceans of Hockheimer, a 
throat like that of Ophiuchus, and the whole 
finance ministers, upholsterers, and confec- 
tioners of Europe could not make even one 
shoeblack happy for more than an hour or so. 
We are surrounded, besieged, and beclouded 
widi people who, if they are not, imagine tbem- 
aelves miserable. One really wondera at times 
how they got here, and whv they do not emi- 
grate to some savage islano, where, perchance, 
thev might pass for geniuses, or men gifted 
with prophecy and aecond-siffht. Yea, if asked 
to denne life, under the weird light this subject 
casts over it, we might put it as half a world 
yawning, and the other half laughing at it only 
to yawn in its torn. Our young men and 
maidena undergo a course of these melancholy 
eerinesses; they take them as naturally aa 
mumps and measles. This touch of sobemess 
and tinge of sadness is seen in the countenances 
of those who best represent the fluctuating 
moods of our highest as well as middlemost 
classes — artists, literary men, scientists, and 
statesmen. The physiognomies of the present 
day, had we a gulery of them, are not half ao 
cheerful and rabicund as those of a century back. 
It was noticed by good judges of character aad 
painting in the Manchester Exhibition, that the 
countenancea of the Augustan celebritiea would 
not compare at all with-Uie Elisabethans,for the 
broad humour and calm cheerfulneaa of a robust 
habit of body and mind. One can fancy, if we 
extend the range, that Dan Chaucer had a jollier 
physiognomy than rare Ben Jonaon, and that 
possibly Falataff might have vanquished Mark 
Tapley in broad cheerfulneaa. It may be 
that as we increase in wisdom we increase in 
sorrow, and civilization only refines to evaporate 
our joyousness— only enlightens to sadden. The 
noble tale. Reach' picked up ip the Landea,* 
about the baron of the Chatel Morant, wherein 
for every look in the magic glass of his S^mulos 
KloBSO a year was taken from his life, and a 
wrinkle written on his brow, may have a deep 
and universal meaning. 

The sources of this melancholv are varioua. 
At some of them we have already hinted, and 
others are too obvious to need naming. It 
would seem that our small island is too restricted 
a place for our adventuresome spirits, and ever 
aince we ceased to be Vikings we began to be 
melancholy. Our home attachments are strong, 

♦ Vide his " Claret and Olifet.*^ 
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and yet we love the vicissitudeB of travel and 
the dangert of exploration, breakiofif out into 
vigorous bursts of cheerfulness when we are 
be^et with difficulties that are as rich and racy 
as rare and evanescent. 

The melancholy of Englishmen is not simple, 
but compound. lilie Jacques, we can suck 
melancholy out of a song as a weazel suclcs 
eggs, and seem to tove it better than laughing. 
But unlike his, ours is composed of the scholars 
melancholy, ''which is emulation,'^ the musi- 
cian's, "which is fantastical,'* the courtier's, 
••which is proud,*' the soldier's, "which is am- 
bitious," the lawyer's, •* which is politic," the 
lady's, •* which is nice," and the lover's, *• which 
is all these.*' Ambitiousness aod reserve, how- 
ever, are its main elements. An Englishman is 
a globule that loses its distinctness and reality 
Uie moment it is closely impinged upon by 
another. His voice is deep, stomachic, and 
decided. He cannot prattle well, though he 
can talk wisely. His seriousness is not so blas^ 
and shallow as a Frenchman's, so romantic as a 
Spaniard's, so fierce as an Italian's, so languish- 
hig as a Turk's, so weirdly meditative as a 
Gwman's, or so desperate and doubting as an 
American's. His sadness is not always sobriety, 
nor his seriousness wisdom. That Solomon 
preached a farewell sermon from his own life 
mm the text, ••Vanity of vanities, all is vanity," 
is no evidence that such is pre-emlnentiy a 
genuine Christian mood, or reveals a strong and 
central faith. Human life, especially amongst 
ourselves, is made up of manv contrasts, faoti- 
tiousnesses, and general upholstering; but pos- 
sibly Thackeray is not always right m lingering 
about the old text as if to catch the odd ends A 
its glory. And yet he rhymes it truly — 

O Taaity of vanitiss I 

How wayward the deorses of ftito arsi 
How very weak tho very wissy 

How very smaU the fory great are 1 

There are hints of greatness in this mode of 
mind. Aristotle said that great men were always 
of a nature originally melancholy. Doubtless 
he had in his mind's eye his master Plato, of 
whom the aphorism ran, "as sad as Plato." 
This infinite sadness is the primal mood of lofty 
souls, llie highest ideal ever generates a 
tender and fascinating unrest. There is ever 
•uch a chasm between giant Do and dwarf 
Done, that minds of the noblest stamp cannot 
escape the penetrating influence of this universal 
metaphyek»l melancholy. We cannot help 
eatohing it for ourselves in fitful gushes and 
low winsome undertones. It breathes upon us 
from Spenser, Shakespeare, and Tennyson ; it 
is ever the darkened cage that hides them from 
the light, even when it makes them sing more 
sweetly. It exists side by side with exuberant 

gaiety and exaltant caprice— joy evolving itself 
ito sadness, and sadness tricking itself out in 
the garb of rejoicing. ••! begin a ball with 
gaiety," writes Jean Paul, ''and conclude it 
with melancholy. Prolonged sounds of music, 
long-continued dancing, the midnight starry 



heavens, soften, as it wer^ the heart, as mekm 
seeds are made to swell in sweet wine^ and the 
first shoot from this seed iS a weeping willow/' 
Our hiffheaf religion has been phllMOphically 
styled 'ttie worship of Sorrow, aad that sileoM 
in which doty bMomes clearer and UIb more 
sublime^ is surelv neither a diseaaa^ of tha apirit 
nor an activity ot passion. 

This feature, however, is not alwaya oapabb 
of so favourable a construction. It frequently 
degenerates into a tetchy peevishness anci teeth- 
ing-spirit, if one may so call it, that cannot ba 
too strongly protested against or too quickly 
removed. People want to be cossets, and have 
blue ribbons round thehr necks i work they will 
not, and to beg they are ashamed. What with 
imagmaiy troubles, half-dead yesterday ones 
and unborn to-morrow ones, local, national, and 
genuinely combative troubles, some of oar 
countrymen and women seem buried and over- 
whelmed, and scarcely show so much as the tip 
of a flag of defiance. They run to meet them, 
bow to them, and take them home as bosom 
friends. Real ones perturb them much, but 
the goblin fantasies are their greatest plagnea* 
As the old French poet has it— 

ioaie of their grloA they hate eursdi 
Aad the shij^pest they atiU hare sarvifadi 

Bat what tormeots of paia they endured 
From STilsthat nerer arrived 1 

I cannot enumerate a tenth part of the melan- 
eholies our oountrymen have, fancy they have, 
or make when thev have not. Nor need I pho- 
tograph any choice specimens of the genus, 
species, or variety. They abound, and their 
vain bibble-babble is most distrac^g. Their 
children are not like other people's— industrv 
never is rewarded, crime always goes unpunished, 
the heart of the rogue ever peeps from beneath 
the garments of the favoured, and, sad enough 
ind^ when it is so, there is no rest for themln 
their age, no green mantling ivy to shield thetr 
decay and brighten their decline. If you reason 
with them, they end in being rabidly political; 
and if you let them gallop on thefr hobbies, thc^ 
will not rein in until it appears that they were 
most cruelly ill-used in coming into the world 
at all without their own spedal permission, or 
deserved to have the laws and facts of the uni- 
verse twisted to their specialities, because thcf 
have foolishly made of themselves the most 
miserable company. They cannot obtain what 
their neighbour has, cannot be what some one 
else is, and never will be what they themselves 
most want to be, and so they go ofF with insanity 
and a piquant dyspepsia because, forsooth, they 
can institute unpleasant comparisons any hour 
out of any twenty-ibur 1 Either the weather is 
not right, or something else is wrong, or it 
ought to be this and should not be that; and 
even when it is fine weather, as Rogers observed, 
if vou remark to them how pleasant it is, they 
will reply, •• Yes, but we shall have to pay for 
it." if it is nice weather for com it is bad for 
turnips, and when anew and firost are getting 
the glebe ready for spring, it makes sad havoc 
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with the havBtackfl. Farmen or not, thus grum- 
ble, melaDCDoIy sixes and sevens, and universal 
topsy-turvy, is common as sunshine. 

Some, to Ihsir hoooitf ha it said» slnV6 hard 
against this pitiful weakness and childish morose- 
ness. They mean to be out of it by-and-by, and 
«nel landmarks and make out maps for their 
Diighboars. Others have a speciality and a 
patent* TlMy art warrantad-to-bs-miserable- 
■ndar-any-ciroumstances I they literally defy 
happinitiMr to eome near uemt come howsoever 
it tnay« Oftentimeey yea, mostly, they seem to 
hMFte all that is oaloiUated to make them sunny, 
aaiiling, roseate, and yet are not so ; whereas 
others having everything to make them despon- 
dent and moping, will rouse you by their 
huaour like a hurst of marriage bells» permeate 
•verr dull chiok and oranny Uke a suimam, and 
"by the very brightness of their fsoes do uo much 
mtntfll, moral, and phvsical good, as to deserve 
•aetenance at the hands of the nation, and to be 
oaravanned for the benefit of our melancholy 
Bttglish nature* Of the last, Dickens has well 
eteh^ OS a type, putting little into himsslf, but 
takiog a great deal out, and *' George Eliot" 
has carefi^ly elaborated the best and raciest 
ipeoimen of the worrit, in Mrs. Poyser. but the 
warrantcMi-to-beHmiserable man« though some- 
whi^ playfully and feebly drawn, is to oe found 
in Bulwer's drama of* Not so bad as we seem ; 
or, liany sides to a character/' in the person of 
Sir GeoiSfTey Thornside. Here is his credo— 
** I'm a very mihappy man, very. Never did 
harm to any one— done good to manyi and 
over since I was a babe in the cradle, all the 
world have been conspiring and plotting against 
ma. It oertainly is an ezoeedmghr wicked 
world) and what ite attraction oan he to the 
Olher worldei thai they should have kept it 
aptfuuag thiouffh space fot nx thousand years, 
I oaanot possibly oonosive— unless thev are as 
h^d as itaelf I I should not wonder. That new 
IhMffy of attiaetion ia a veiy suspicious droum- 
■taAoe against the planets-* there's a gang 
of 'em/' 

It may he pathetio to play fantasias on Byron's 
evly Hnei *' the law that moulds a tear," but to 
nmnndsr and moan about as some do, is neither 
■laalf nor womanly. Life may be, as m Wal- 
pole'e epigram, a oomedy to those who think, a 
tragedy to thoee who feel, but we need not 
ncecsssrily mt^e it a third-rate farce or a melo- 
dramatic exiravagania. It ie the duW of every 
Bsm to be cheerful, sonny, halei but he oan be 
the reverse if he ehoosas---that is, conditionally. 
The old Druids were wise men. Every man 
1mm a fight to be mieerable and melancholy if be 
pkases, only by himm}f—% condition rarelv 
observed in these days. Yet if our wearied, 
waywonii oamhric^handkercliief people would 
but tetire tothe rodisandtheforeete» we should 
thrive modi better without them; or if they 
would only devoM on4 day a week to being 
compleMy and sublimely miserable, and be 



contented, serene, and peace-making the re- 
mainder of the seven, we should pardon their 
eccentricitv. as certainly we should have fewer 
doctors' bills, lees peevish impatienoe and fretful 
turmoil, and more aged and bonny men and 
women. 

Socrates said that oontentm«it was natural 
wealth, and every man can have capital in that 
if he will only weed out his pitiful' weakneeees 
and harvest his sunny store. Long faces are an 
abomination in a beggar; I would much rather 
rsUeve a man who nad a sunny, not ftiwning, 
facO) than a scowling, lugubrious one. Amongst 
the Greeks the supplicant was not expected to 
twist his mouth, squint, or snivel— ^a palm^ 
branch wreathed with wool expressed his wishes 
and pleaded hie cause much more eloquently. 
Cannot our Poor-Law Board make something 
out of so good a suggestion? The skipping- 
rope Abemethy recommended for a laokaoaisioal 
lady, is still the beet tonio many can have, and 
one of the wittiest of modem transatlantic 
divines has declared, that *' there are troubles 
which cannot be cured either b^ the Bible or 
the hynm-lKM^^all they want le a good per- 
spiration and a mouthful of freeh air." If our 
young men and women would but endeavour 
to be less mdanoholy and insipid, they would 
enjoy where they now only suffer, exult where 
they moan, and ripen where they wither, and 
poet and novelist, biographer and traveller, 
might write of them, as Jean Paul did of his old 
friend Weirse, that " in his seventy-eecond year 
his face wae a thanksgiving for lAl his formsr 
lifs^ and a lore-letter to all mankind." 



SONG. 
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Beloved one, my darliog I 
Parted from thee, I seem 

MoTing through this weary world 
As in a weary dream. 



The din of volera rennd me 
From mom till eve is heard. 

But sadly veams my heart, love, 
F6r thy fond gentle word. 

Familiar forms surround me. 
And kindly looks are mine ; 

Vet does my spirit crave, love, 
To meet those eyes of thine ; 



Unto which for sympathy, 

Mine own ne'er tarns in vain ; 
Beloved one, my darling, 
When shall we meet again ? 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI, THE GOLDSMITH. 



The art of metal-charing— of the goldsmith, 
in hd — ^ia but one remove from that of aciilp- 
ture. In the middle affea no distinction was 
made— the same man of^ uniting in himself 
these two branches of art, and hence the magni- 
ficent old plate with which the ancient palaces 
of Italy are adorned. Clever skilful goldsmiths 
were held in great esteem. Of these the subject 
of our sketch was perhaps the most celebrated* 
Than Benvenuto Cellini there never lived a more 
remarkable man : his life was one series, of ad- 
ventures — a lifb of excitement, frolic, and study. 
To great natural talents he added a headstrong 
and fiery disposition, so that, while by his gmus 
he was raising a world-wide reputation, by his 
turbulent conauct he brought upon himself the 
anger and indignation of the great and power- 
fuL Though the intimate companion of Angelo, 
Titian, and other celebrities^ — ^the associate of 
kings and popes — of dukes and cardinals— he 
did not hesitate to mingle in hale-fellow weU- 
met conviviality with company of ^e most 
discreditable character. Generous, rash, pas- 
sionate, brave, he fought his way by his great 
Sinius through every opposition and difficulty, 
ever was a man more amply endowed by 
nature. He could do anything, from flute- 
playing to bronse casting; and everything he 
did he did well. He was one of those brilhant 
stars which flit across the expanse of history, 
illuminating, all around them for a time, but on 
their disappearance leaving the darkness more 
obscure tnan before. We purpose in this sketch 
to give a few leading facts of an extraordinary 
life, endeavouring to make dry detail as pleasant 
reading as possible. 

The parents of B. Cellini were the sdots of 
two families which resided near each other in 
Florence. Their courtships somewhat resem- 
bled that of Romeo and Juliet, with this difier- 
enee, that the only disagreement was a paltry 
misunderstanding about the lady's fortune; 
whom, however, after much negotiation, Gio- 
vanni Cellini took portionless— -urnng it was 
the girl, not her money, he wanted. For the 
first eighteen years after their marriage they 
continued chilcUess ; at the end of which time 
the lady in a miscarriage gave birth to twins — 
afterwards to a girl who was called Rosa; and 
on the night of All Saints' day in the year 1500 
was again safely delivered of a son. This child 
recdved the euphonious name of Benvenuto— 
tpefeome— from the fact that, as no son, but a 
daughter was expected, the fkther in his excess 
of joy uttered that exdanution. The sire was a 
man of many and varied abilities. By profes- 
sion he was an architect, but to this he added 
the accomplishments of music and drawing. He 
could build organs, construct lutes and ^rps ; 
as an engineer, erect bridges, fulling mills, &c.; 
and work admirably in ivory. His chkf delight. 



however, was in music, and from Benyemito'a 
earliest years he impressed upon him his deaire 
that he should become a great fluto-player. In 
order to accomplish this object, he took infinite 
pains in instructinff his child, and left no ooono 
untried by which he might be improved. The 
boy displayed great musical talents, and, when 
very young, astonished the senate by his extra- 
orcunary performances. But lirom the incessant 
attention he was obliged to give to the flute, be 
early took a dislike to that instrument, iHueh 
indeed was a complete buffbear to him during 
the whole of his fMiher's lifttime. 

Considering it a base thing to spend his life 
in merely learning to play a few airs, heappKed 
himself to learn ttie trade of a goldsmith. To 
appease and conciliate his father, he promised to 
devote a few hours dailv to flute-playm|r« The 
progress he made in his new occupation was 
very rapid, and he was beg'mning to draw the 
attention of the mMter goldsmiths to his skill, 
when an untoward event occurred which drove, 
him from Florence. His younger brother having 
engaged in a fray, Benvenuto took his part, 
beat off his assailants, and carried him senseless 
home. Cellini's reckless behaviour on this occa- 
sion caused the Council of Eight to banish 
him and his brother. Indignant at thdr treat- 
ment he left Florence in a pet; and, with his 
clothes in a bundle on his back, travelled to 
Pisa. Here he engaged himself to a master, 
and made great improvement, both in his own 
art and in playing on that ** abominable flnte." 
After remaining a year at Pisa he was seiied 
with a severe illness, and obliged to return home^ 
On his recovery he worked diligently at his 
trade, determined to surpass all compet^ors. 
The designs of Michael Angelo and Leonardi da 
Vind were his studiss, and auch progress did he 
make that the jealousy of his brothei^-artists was 
aroused. One of these, Gherardo Gnasoonti* 

Eushed a beast laden with bricks against him as 
e was standing at his shop door. Iliis oo 
enraged Cellini, that he turned round, and 
striking the ofiender a violent blow on the 
temple, knocked him down sensdess; then 
drawing a small knife he dared any of his oom- 
panions to touch him. For this offence he waa 
dted before the Council of Eight, and, after a 
deal of discussion as to whether it was a "slap*' 
or a *^blow" on the face, he was fined mmr 
bushels of mad. Inflamed with anger, the 
culprit ran home, sdsed his dagger, proceeded 
in search of Gherardo, whom he found aitting 
at table, and stabbed him in the breast. Then 
rushing out he fought his wa^ throup^h the crowd 
collected round, conceded himsdf m a eonvmil, 
narrated his adventure to a friar, borrowed a 
monk's dress, and escaped in this disguise to 
Rome. Here he was patronised by Signorn 
Poraia Chigi, who, after complimenting 
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QpoD U« personal appearaaee and his taknta, 
M¥B him a commisaion to set some diamonds. 
Thie task he executed with such neatness and 
finiali, that the lady paid him double the value 
of his time and workmanship. 

He did not, however, alwavs fidl into such 
gentk and generous hands, out was ofttimes 
obfifed to resort to extreme measures for the 
olitaming of payment — ^in fact, to put into motion 
^e whole macninery of that daborate system, 
oommonlv known at the present day as ** dun- 
nmg." In those " good old times'' the painter, 
aeolptor, &c., had to obtain his recompence by 
strategem, by flattery, by main force, or by any 
metiiod most likely to extort the money from 
tiie too ofton almost empty pockets of his em- 
ployers. 

Benvenuto's proceeding was characteristie of 
himeelf. The Spanish bishop of Salamanca 
ordered him to make a magnificent vase. On 
this CdUni worked hard, but %till too slowly for 
the impatient prelate, who, when at last he did 
receivo the goblet, uttered this sentence, '' By 
Jove, I mil be as slow in paying him as he was 
in finishing the work." These words reached 
GeUini's ears, who was highly mortified and 
ineensed. However, it ao happened that as this 
nieoe of workmanship was of most excellent 
dttrign and exquisite beai^y, the bishop took a 
d^ght in exhibitinff his prise to strangers. 
One day as he was snowing it to some of his 
eooBtrymen, a Spanish gentleman, meddling 
indiscfeetly with the handle, broke a delioate 
qmiff. In great consternation and distress he 
sent the vase back to its maker, ordering him to 
repair the dami^{e as expeditiously as possible. 
On again obtaining possession of his production, 
Cdlini determined not to lose this opportonity 
of recovering his rights. He mended the frac- 
toe, but on the servant's coming to carry the 
vase back to the palace, quietly said to him, ** I 



not let yon have it; tell your master I must 
be paid before it leaves my shop." The serving 
man flew into a passion, dapped his hand to his 
sword, bullied and swore, out all to no avail. 
He then dianged his tone, praying for the cup 
in the most supplicating manner. His entreaties, 
fike his threats, were usdess -— Benvenuto's 
resolution could not be shaken. The retainer 
then dqmrted, swearing he would bring a troop 
of Spaniards and carry off the plato by force. 
Benvenuto immediately shut up and barricaded 
his shop. And wdl it was he did so, for no 
sooner had he loaded his fowling-piece, than an 
armed band appeared, with the domestic at their 
head, who ordered them to burst open tiie door. 
Hie shining barrel of the musket, and the warn- 
ings of Cdlini, deterred them ; and on his point- 
ing his weapon at their leader and tbreatemng to 
sbooi him, that worthy, wheeled round his jennet, 
strode his spurs into its sides, and gaHopsd off. 
Some B.oman dtixens now came up, and with 
their assistance Benvenuto soon routed the other 
Spaniards. The prelate was terribly incensed 
al this resistance, and menaced the goldsmith 
with direct vengeance, unless he instanUy took 
htm the pieoe of plate* To these ebollitions of 



rage GdUni paid no attention, but threatened to 
lay the whole matter before the Pope. This 
somewhat sobered the bishop. When his anger 
had subsided, the artist armed himself with his 
dagger and coat of mail, and repaired to tiie 
prdato's palace, dosdy followed by his servant 
Paulino, carrying the vessd of contention. He 
was recdved in great state by his reverend 
patron, and had to pass through a long line of 
domestics ere he could reach his presence. 
When there, the two stared haughtily at each 
other. At length the bishop broke silence, and 
pointing to pens and ink, ordered Benvenuto to 
write a recdpt. Benvenuto replied he should 
be most happy to do so when he had received 
his money. At this very reasonable answer the 
bishop was more exasperated tiian ever. Cellini 
orew more sturdy, and at length, after much 
hectoring and bullyinff, the money was paid, and 
a recdpt signed. Such was the manner in which 
money was recovered in the sixteenth century. 
Cellini certainly got paid, but had he not pos- 
sessed indomitable firmness and pluck, in dl 
probability he would never have reodved a 
farthing. 

After this our artist was kept in constant em- 
ployment, and doubtless through the recom- 
mendation of Signora Porsia Chigi, obtdned 
many vduable commisdons. He now spent 
some time in Rome in the peaceful pursuit of 
lus trade, the onlv interruption being a duel with 
a swaggeriuff soloier, named Ceri, out of which 
he came wnh great credit. Bdng anxious to 
know as much as posdble, he endeavoured to 
learn sed-engraving. Just as he attuned his 
twenty-third year, the plague broke out at Rome. 
For some time he escaped the contagion, but was 
at last laid prostrate. Thanks, however, to the 
skin of his physician and his naturdly good 
constitution, ne did not fall a victim to the ruth- 
less epidemic. As soon as ite fury was spent, a 
sodety of pdnters, statuaries, and gddemitbs, 
was fbrmed, to which Cellini bdong^. As the 
passionate and revengeful part of his nature was 
counteracted by a great love of fun and joking, 
he committed with different members of this 
sodety many wild frolics, many foolish pranks, 
and had many exciting escapades, which, how- 
ever, space does not permit us to record. We 
can only tdl that he was fond of amusement, 
but not to such an extent as to neglect his pro- 
fesdon. 

He now applied himself to damaskeeninff 
da|^rs, inlaymg the sted beautifully with 
fous^e in gold or silver. He also obtained a 
great reputation for his skill in medals and 
rings. 

At ibis time, 1527» the Duke of Bourbon, 
who was carrying terror and desolation into the 
very heart of Italy, arrived before the walls of 
Rome, and Idd siege to the city. This blockade 
gave Benvenuto many opportunities of display- 
ing his courage and abilities. On one occasion, 
having mounted the wdls, he observed a body 
of troops advancing mth some person elevated 
above tne rest, whom he conddered theb leader. 
At this mdividud he levelled his arquebuas. 
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and taking deliberate aim fired. Hie shot 
eauaed k great commotion amon| the Msail- 
anta, and he afterwards discoirerea that he had 
shot the Duke of Bourbon. The warlike part 
of his nature being aroused by the militur 
tnroceedings, he gave his attention to the artif- 
jery in the castk of St. Angelo» and, under 
Santa Croce, distinguished himseiz (greatly as a 
bombardier. His employment on this occasion 
was seized hold upon lonff afterwards as a pre- 
text for accusing him of haying stolen treasure 
and for imprisoning him. 

The next fourteen years of Cellini^s life are 
full of adventure. His extraordinary skill In 
working metals introduced him to rope Cle- 
ment, who made him engraver of the mmt, and 
employed him as his jeweller on several pieces 
of valuable work. We must pass very cur- 
sorily over these fourteen years, although replete 
with interest. Suffice it to sa^, that during 
this period he fell in love, lost his brother in a 
riot, revenged his death, had biff shop broken 
into, was appointed mace-bearer, was attacked 
with a disorder in hie eves, defended hie house 
against a large body of constables, fell ill of a 
dangerous fever, travelled through Boulogne, 
Switzerland, Geneva, and Paris, came back, and 
was in his thirty-seventh year accused by his 
Perugian servant of being possessed of a great 
treasure, of which he baa robbed the CasUe of 
St. Angelo when Rome was besieffed. On this 
charge ne was arrested and carried to the castle, 
which was used as a prison. The governor, feel- 
ing that Cellini was neld in durance without just 
cause, and that he had completely contradicted 
and disproved aU charges aoainst him in his 
defence, allowed him as much liberty as possible, 
permitting him to range the courts on his parole 
d^honneur* For some time the artist submitted 
to tliis arrangement with cheerftdness, but being 
untruly charged with making false keys, and grow- 
ing weanr of his confinement, he gave notice Uiat 
he would attempt his escape. On this he was 
thrown into a small strongly-barred oell, and 
often visited by the governor, who defied lum to 
escape. 

This governor seems to have been a most ex- 
traordinary personage. Once every year, at a 
oertain season, he was attacked with a malady, in 
which he imagined himself to be most curious 
things. This year he thought fit to conceive 
he was a bat, and told Cellini, if he escaped he 
would fly after him, and bring him back. The 
prisoner, however« determined to be i^. He 
stole a pair ot strong pincers^ and managed to 
draw one by one the thick nails in his door, 
which fastened the iron plates to the wood* In 
order that their disappMrance might not be 
detected, he supnlied their place with fictitious 
heads ot wax, coloured with rusty filin|fs. His 
sheets be c«t into long strips^ for lowenng him- 
self down, and reached the ground in safety. 
From the Iscts, that it was a oriffht moonlight 
night, and that Cellini was attired in white gar- 
mentsi we may conclude the prison was not very 
closely watched* However^ Benvenuto found 
he had two outer walls to cross, Tbishetocom- 



plisbed by mams of a pole and the strength of 
nis arma. Unfortunatelv, in descending the 
last he lost his hold, ana fell headlong to the 
ground* He remained senseless for some hours, 
aud when consciousness returned, discovered he 
had broken his leg. In this sorry plight he 
crawled into the town, where he was set upon 
and bitten by mastiffs. At last be represented 
to a water-carrier, that he had been engaged in 
some love affair, and prevailed upon him & 
carrv him to St. Peter's church. Hence be 
reached the house of the Duchess of Ottavio, 
where he was lodged and hospitably cared for» 
his leg was set, and he became convalescent. 
The news of his escape created a great sensation 
throughout the city, and caused Pier Li ug, the 
Pope's son-in-law, to urge his Holiness to pro- 
ceed with greater severity af^ainst Cellini, whom, 
from his talents and accomphsbmeota (particularly 
that of being able to hit a pigeon's head at fif^ 
paces), he considered a aangerous individual, 
rrevuled upon bjr this reasoning, and psjring no 
attention to the intercession of Madame Pier 
liugi and the Duchess of Ottavio, the Pontiff 
committed bim again to prison. Here he re- 
mained until Ciffdinal Ferrara obtained his 
release. His incarceration developed his poetical 
powers, though they certainly do not equal hie 
artistic genius. As some readers majr like to 
have a specimen of his versical composition, we 
favour them with a few lines from the poem 
"Capitolo," as it is called. In a aerio-oomic 
description of his sufferings are tliese linesi 



it 



To break a legf 



Id moist, damp, noisome cell to be eonflned, 
Without a cloak to shelter me from cold ! 
Think what I suflbred In these cells immured^ 
Lonely, from human converse quite debarred. 
My daily pittance brought me by a slave^ 
A sarly monster, silent and severe." 

TIm Iftstline is inimitable. When in the verjr 
depth of his misery and wretchedneas he ex- 
claims t^-* 

** Staring aghast I stalk aboatthe roen^ 
My hair with horror bristling oo mj hsadi 
Like quills upon the firetfol porcupine | 
Next : from a panel of the door I tear 
A splinter with my teeth, expedient strange.'* 



And so oUf through a long lament of 
and deep feeling. 

As soon as our goldsmith was free, he lodged 
in the palace of Cardinal Ferrara and received 
the congratulations and respects of all bis friends, 
on his having escaped from so great distrest. 
He employed himself in making a fine cup for 
the Cardinal, and afterwards accompanied him 
to Parisi to enter the service of the French 
King, Francis the First. On his way thither he 
became engaged in a dispute with the P<>st* 
iQaster of CamoUiai whom he i^ot dead. Tbia» 
however, was a very insignificant affair for 
Cellini, and did not in the least hinder his 
journey. He was most gracieuaLy reoeived by 
the Pari8iai& Moi»aroh, who settled a aalai}p 
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upon him, and assigned him a house for a 
VQiiEihop in the dtv. The first work on which 
be eagaffod haMtu was three statues in silver 
of Jupiter, Yolcan, and Mars. The admirable 
ezeootion of these figures elicited great prftlse 
from the whole Court. The King, aeoomiMmied 
bv Madame D'Estampes, visited his workshop 
f^ hidy, who was known as ''the most beauti- 
ful amongst learned ladies, and the most learned 
among the beautiful,'' expressed herself highly 
pleased. This favourite afterwards conceived a 
peat enmity to Cdlini, from his not noticing her 
m an^ of his designs, and endeavoured to alienate 
the km|^ from him. Cellini now devoted him- 
self to the service of the French Sovereign, 
who as a reward, gave him a grant of natura- 
fiiaftion^ and made him Lord of Petit Nesle. 
Among his produotions for Utan monarch, was a 
great smlt-€«llar of beautiful design and most 
txquiaite workmanship. But the man who 
would not flatter the mug's mistress, had but a 
poor chance of succeeding at Court, and accord- 
mglj we find Cellini returning to Florence in 
1S46. He was well received thereby Cosmo de 
Medici, Grand Duke of Tusoany, and it was at 
his request he executed that masterpiece of his 
geniua, the bronie statue of Perseus. Hie artist 
had many difficulties and troubles to encounter 
in tfie pursuance of this work, but his persever- 
ance overcame all. He was particuhurly annojred 
W the ignorance of his assistants in the runmng 
of the metal into the mould. We give the 
artistes own account of the uncovering of the 
iron, which, however, despite all his care^ proved 
de ficie nt in a foot. 

" I went on uncovering it with great success, 
and found every part turn out to admiration, 
tin I reached the foot of the ri^ht leg. * * * 
Continuing, however, to uncover it, I found not 
cmlj that tne toes were wanting, bi^ part of the 
loot itselt" 

Ahn this he worked hard at the figures to 
complete and give them the finishing touchss. 
At last the work was ready for exhibition. As 
soon as it was open to the public gaae, shouts of 
applanae rose from the populace^ sm numberless 
complimentary sonnets repaid the artist for his 
labour. Be says 

^Just before the break of daji so great a 
crowd gathered about it, that it is almost im- 
possible for me to give any idea of their number, 
and they all seemed to vie with each other who 
should praise it most" 

This was the kst really great woik of Cellini, 
and it estaUished his reputation on a suie foot- 
ing. After the execution of his grand ashieve- 
moit, he aeems to have been solely engaged in 
writing his life, from which amusing and aifil\tae 
antobionaphy the foregmng facts have been 
compiled. In his declining years» at the vensr^ 
able age of thiee^score^ Benvenuto led to the 
hymeneal ahar a blushing bride. This woman 
had Buraed him through a eevere iUness, and iu 
return he made her his wife. Thou|^ be had 
led a life which, in the present ags^ would be 
c o psi d e ra d tet of a rak% we find he was 
honoured and distingoishad among his eouatiy- 



men. In a grant which he obtained from Duke 
Cosmo in 1^1 are these words, proofs positive 
of his worth; 

^ In castiug, in sculpture, and o^Mr brandiSi 
of art, we look upon his productions as evident 
proof of his surpassing genius and incomparable 
skill." 

Rnr ten years he continued to enjoy domestic 
happiness, la his seventy-first jear his con- 
stitution began to decay, and his strength to 
fail, and on the 15th day of Fsbiuaiy, 1570, 
this extraordinary man and ingenious artist 
breathed his last. He was universally regretted. 
His funeral was conducted with oreat pomp, and 
attended by all the Members of the Academjr* 
anxious to testify their sincere admiration of the 
master-spirit depsrted from them. In the 
Chajiler-house of the Nunsiata lie buried the 
remams of Benvenuto Cellini, the sculptor* 



AUSTftAUAK WEDDING BELL8« 

IT WAXiTll WAftKHilC. 

A pleasaat sooiid to me !■ brovghfti 
A sound of bells la chime *, 

It wskes the echoes of my thought 
To ring themselres In rhyme. 

A sound of bells, tbit, ysszs sgons. 

Pealed fkr beyond the tea : 
But If emory'i ear has kept the tone, 

And Fancy brings It me. 

Jhw rang to my you two were one 
(Hsrmooloas, tell-tale bells t) 

And what but ooncord e'er can eome, 
Otnem^'eoneontta" teUs^ 

Twin drops of dew iqpon a ststtf 

No longer two, bat one. 
Meet, but to form one gUtterhig gsi&i 

Wanned by Love's nting snn« 

The doable stats that tttghUy bun 
(These married orbs above 1) 

Around tbeir mataal esntre tarn, 
One pedbct sphere of leve. 



But not the iew*drops kliBsi by 
Nor stars la saa set sky, 

Can image Ibrth the poMet^brm 
Of Love's own aail^« 



la vain thfoogh Ifaiaieli sist uh euss 
We seek one sfmbol gfveni 

Love, and the fieal^iarasertal pab-* 
Are mirroifd but ia Heaven | 



And tbere you'll keep your bridal Ibasti 

MMst virgin lamps diftoei 
Aad Christ, th rt ss wsieome 

Again shall make the wine I 
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WHAT CAN WE DO FOR OUR AGED AND DESTITUTE GOVER- 
NESSES ? 



** Qod hdps those who help themselTee.''— Old Adaob. 



Early in the month of March, 1861 » I was set- 
ting out on a short journey, and, for my amuse- 
ment by the way, furnished myself with the then 
current No. of this Magazine. Perhaps my 
reader may remember a snort article which ap- 
peared in it, entitled " The X. Y. Z. Fund." 
lliis attracted my attention as I sat over the 
fire, in a little railway station. I read it aloud 
to the sister who was my travelling companion, 
and together we discusMd the aim, object, and 
Hkelihood of success of this new scheme. 

The notice instructed us in the plan of the 
Fund. A lady, it said, was endeavouring to in- 
crease the numbers of the £25-annuities of the 
Governesses' Benevolent Institution by means 
of small doniations or five shilling subscriptions ; 
and it was ably represented how, if governesses 
could be brought to give the scheme their sup- 
port and co-operation, permanent relief would 
be secured to them in old age. It was proposed 
that ten years of a five-shilling annual subscrip- 
tion should qualify the subscriber as a candidate, 
that none but governesses should be eligible; and 
these only after attaining the age of fifty-years, 
and when possessed of an income of under 
£30 ; the annuities to be granted wiUiout ballot, 
and according to the date of subscribing. The 

Saper also stated how the plan, though approved 
y Uie committee of the Grovemesses' Bene- 
volo nt Institution, did not originate with them, 
bat was the private suggestion of a lady who 
had been roused to a sense of the suffering 
amongst governesses as a dass, by observing that 
145 applications had been recently made for 
four vacant annuities at the Governesses' Bene- 
volent Institution. 

We were much struck by the feasibility of 
the plan, and its promise of general usefulness, 
but not till many months later were we able to 
prosecute further inquiries. Then we learned 
that the fund had been in existence about two 
years, that it was progressing slowly but steadily, 
and that there only needed a general effort 
amongst governesses themselves to make it the 
organ of blessing that it might be. 

It is almost incredible, but nevertheless true, 
that governesses are less inclined to believe in 
the probable success of the Fund than anyone 
else, and are, moreover, decidedly averse to sub- 
scribe to it, obvious though its advantages are 
to the merest looker-on. The friends of gover- 
nesses subscribe ; hut governesses, as a class, 
hang back. Why is this? Do not they see 
that moless they associate their efforts they can- 
not be helped, and assuredly cannot help them- 
selves? 



The ordinary excuse amongst young gover- 
nesses is, that ''they hope they shall not require 
the aid of an annuity." We sincerely nope 
that they may not; but, even in that caae, 
supposing that they marry, or that no famil j 
claims, no sickness, no loss of situation, 
no mischances, come in the way of their 
making provision for old age, have their 
poorer and less fortunate sisters no claim upon 
their charity ? If there is no need that the j 
should subscribe for themselves, there is the du^ 
of seeking to alleviate the sufferings of others 
less prosperous. And, as a general rule, how 
few will come to the age of fifty years without 
gladly availing themselves of any annuity of 
£25 which may come within their reach ? 

A governess's life is a harder and more pre* 
carious existence than the voung suppose — toil, 
especially the toil of teaching, wears out the 
powers of mind and body ; the strain invariably 
tdls at the last, the temper suffers, the genenu 
health is affected, hope dies out, and then if Ae 
labour cannot be intermitted, if poverty shuts 
the door and bids the unhappy invalid go forth 
and work because the grate is fireless and the 
cupboard empty, who can wonder that reason 
becomes unseated, or the miserable sink down 
in despair ? This may be they case with the very 
women who once deemed that they should have 
no need of charity ; who were so proud, so hope 
fol, so gay, so thoughtless. They did not foresee 
then tlutt saving would be impossible so long as 
their hearts were tender and their families needed 
help ; that their own health would succumb to 
the continued strain of teaching; that sickness 
would ruthlessly absorb the little they had laid 
aside, and leave them at the worst cnsis penni- 
less and helpless. 

Now, perhaps, as a last resource, they think 
of applying for an annuity from the Governesses' 
JBenevolent Institution : a friend suggests ^bt 
idea to them, and offers to help in obtaining 
votes. But it takes a great many such Mends 
and votes to sucoess/klhf assist a candidate— there 
are, alas 1 so man v to apply, so many and such 
appalling cases to oe relieved ! The Giovemesses' 
Benevolent Institution does a great and ffood 
work, but it has not sufficient means yet to oo all 
tluit needs to be done, and we have a duty in 
hdping it — those who can by guinea-subscrip- 
tions, those whose power is more circumscribed 
by the yearly five shillings which the originator 
of the X. T. Z. Fund proposes to turn to so 
good an account. 

\ It has been estimated that in England alond 
there is an average of 15,000 governesses, and 
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tlMl thne, if geoeraUy tobscribing their fire 
duOiogs and pennadio^ their employers to do 
the nmt, would pronde an annual sum of 
£7000 to swell the funds of the Goremesses' 
Benerdent Institution. This would enable Uie 
Society to f^nt 8 new annuities yearly^ in ten 
years to grant 80« in twenty years 160. Think 
of that !— in trntoXj years, if they would. Gover- 
nesses might hapinly provide for 160 of their 
older assodates, and it would not be at a heavy 
ywiinm only it may be at the price of denv- 
mg themselves an extra bonnet ribbon in tne 
year or a pair c^ gloves— by substituting a plain 
ddrt for the flounoes of an everyday gown I 

No governess, however poorly paid, can say 
that five sUUings is too much to devote to a 
charitable object, to say nothing of the more 
sdfish way of putting it — securingUie subscribers 
own old age against want t 

Governesses are generally spoken of as an 
iniprovident class. Many, with handsome sala- 
ries, dress expensively, gratify every whim, yet 
never dream of laying up provision for the 
fiitnre, not even when prudence loudly suggests 
the polioy of looking forward and forestMling 
need. But a fitr, far greater numbor (and the 
fret wigDea eloquently m behalf of pri/ate vir* 
toes), m hi gnitier number sacrifice their future 
for the sake of the present need of those near 
and dear to them. There is, maybe, an aged 
parent to be helped, orphan brothers and sisters 
to he educated, an old friend sick or in want. 
Oh, far more touching and beautiful romances 
are absorbed in the unwritten annals of gover- 
ness fifs than ever gain belief or hearing in this 
calcnlatiny woridi Thank God for the beau^* 
fal charities which shine out in many a lowly 
home ; for the love which bears and forbears 
bravelj, that another's suffering may be lessened ; 
for the steady, untiring seal with which many a 
tried heart pursues its path of duty ; for deeds 
of hah, works of love; for '^the patience of 
hope;" for the trusting heart whkh dares now, 
at God's call, give up its provision, and unhesi- 
tatingly commit its Merm^er into His hands ! 
There are sudi cases amongst us, around us, 
about na— everywhere I 

On mj table lies a very small paper-backed 
boc^ — it is the Governesses' Benevolent Institu- 
tion's list of candidates for the November elec- 
tion of 1859 (I have not one of more recent date 
at hand), and a more heart-stirring record of 
human toil, suffering, and infirmities can scarcely 
be found. The opening page tells how, on 
Nov. 4th of that year, tluree annuitants of £20 
were to be elected by ballot — only three / Yet 
the list which follows contains 151 applications 
— one more eloquent of want and sorrow than 
the other. Some of these, moreover, have been 
candidates for several years — some nave fruit- 
lessly applied for twenty years successively, 
others for ten, nine, eight, and so down to the 
(probably) most sangpiine candidate whose name 

Spears for the first time in the list before me. 
ow have they been living meanwhile? — on 
hope? Ah! hope soon withers, and ''hope de- 
ferred mak^h the heart mckJ* 



I Very little space can be afforded for the par- 
ticulars of eaon case : these life-stories have to 
be condensed, almost written in cipher. There 
can be no attempt to move Uie hearts of the 
readers by pathos or fine writing; the facts are 
simply stated, but perhaps they are none the less 
eloquent for that. Those who have themselves 
known want, sorrow, and trial can fill up the 
outlines only too readily. I cite one or two of 
the cases at random— tnis is worse than many 
others : — 

"Miss M , aged 59> 1852.— One of six- 
teen children ; left home in consequence at 
fifteen years of age. With two sisters supported 
her fother for many years, also an orphan niece. 
Impaired si^ht and infirm health have obliged 
her to subsist entirely upon a small legacy, now 
utterly exhausted. Mental derangement has 
increased under the pressure of perfect destitu- 
tion, and she has lately had two paralytic seizures 
which have rendered her unable to move or even 
to feed herself." 

An early and life-long acquaintance with toil 
and trial 1 Yet through all she has maintained 
a feeling heart and filial attachment, even a 
tender self-sacrifice for that orphan niece. Im- 
paired sight and infirm health were but natural 
consequences of what she underwent; and what 
cause to wonder at mental derangement when 
we hear of her suffering the pressure of perfect 
destitution I Now she is a penniless ana help- 
less invalid, who, unable even to move or feed 
herself, is wholly dependent on human charity. 
We may indeed trust that Divine charity attenas 
her as well. 

There is an applicant of ten years' standing— 

** Mrs. Anne-Joseph — , aged 80, 1849.— 
Father a clergyman. Husband held a situation 
in the Bank St Irehmd, but became embanassed, 
and she resumed her profession to support him 
as well as her children. Suffers much in her 
head and feet, and from all the infirmities of 
age. Has a room in an almshouse, with £4 
a-year, and bread, soap, and candles, to the 
amount of about £3 more* 

This is almost as melancholy a case as that 
before dted. We can so easily imagine the 
story— the clergyman father, and the happy, 
possibly afiiuent home; the early and com- 
paratively easy labour, the marriage which pro- 
mised to secure her against toil m the future ; 
the husband's embarrassment, we know not 
from what cause; the tender devotion to her 
family which instigated the poor woman's efforts 
for her husband and little ones. Now, she too 
is beaten down and seemingly deserted. Where 
are the chUdren for whom she gave the toil of 
her best years, that this comes to pass? We 
can scarcely realise that shelter in the almshouse 
so thankfully recorded— that £4 per annum, 
and the etceteras, making it up to £7— without 
emotion. An income of £7 for a woman of 80 
who is overwhelmed by the sufferings and infir- 
mities of age ! There, she has waited ten years 
in vain, and thus made up her fourscore years; 
in all probability she will not have to wait so 
long for admittance to a better refuge. 
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"We migfat mnltiplv cues, bat <mr tpace does 
not tdmit of our doing to: These 151 life- 
etories are aU alike eloquent of woonded spirits, 
of hanger and thirst and wretchedness; ana 
through an, with scarcely one exception, there 
is the same view of tender feelings and loving 
charities. Scarcely one of these women but has 
helped and tended several of her fellow-crea- 
tures. This supported her mother and a deaf 
and dumb sister — ^that assisted her mother and 
nearly supported her grandmother for many 
years, at the same time aiding a widowed sister. 
One lent all her savings to a brother-in-law who 
died bankrupt and so ruined her, ^et we hear 
ihat this woman assisted his widow till her death 
last year. No wonder that she could make no 
provision for herself even after toiling for thirty 
vears. And so, over and over again, the same 
narrowing story is repeated till one's heart turns 
sick in reading, and one prays earnestly that 
hdp and reUef may come somehow^that God 
will soften men's hearts towards their fellows, 
ttiat mercy may be shown to those who in their 
turn have been merciful. 

Oh, dear reader, do you not feel with me that 
there is a crving need for something to meet 
emeigencies like these ? — for a well-organised 
scheme for relieving destitution amongst aged 
and friendless governesses ? With all grateful 
uraise let us acknowledge what the Gk>vernesses' 
Benevolent Institution has done and is doing; 
bat more Uian this, let as help forward the work 
in every way we can; kt even those who cannot 



afford so much as the gninea snbscription ghne 
us what tiiey can, WMtt they aught. We ask 
this more especially of governesses themsdvea 
who are so personally Interested in a suooessfal 
result. Governesses ! this X. T. Z« Fund which 
a good and thoughtful woman has set on foot is 
your fund. Those who so sedulously push it 
op hill are merely interested in it for your 
sakes; their first object is to help you— will 
you not help yourselves ? 

It is earnestly desired to make the X. T. Z. 
Pond better known to the public, and for this 
object it has been suggested that ladies in difiSsr- 
ent parts of the kmfl^dom, interested in the 
cause, would do a serviceable work in circulating 
notices amongst their friends and acquaintance, 
especially amongst governesses. Any lady who 
may be willing to do this may have circulars 
supplied to her on application to Charles Klugh, 
Esq., 32, Sackville Street, by whom also (if 
desired) communications will be forwarded to 
the originator of the X. Y. Z. Fond ; thus any 
further particulars may easily be obtained or 
inquiries answered. Post-office Orders should 
be made payable to the same address. I do not 
believe that any one who impartially weighs the 
merits of this scheme and its chances of success 
can fail to be struck with its ^ ise and thought* 
fol orf^anizadon, its feasibility, and above all* 
with Its promise of general and permanent 
usefolness. AU that it now needs is the«co« 
operation of governesses themselves, and surely 
this will not be refused ! D. Richmond, 
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ON THR ROMlNCB OF LIFB, 



I have read somewhere that the characteristics 
of the French, Scottish, and Euglish nations 
are tersely summed up in the three words, 
fflory— reason^business. And certainly this is 
the most business-loving age of a business-loving 
nation which is very prone to run in steady 
grooves, and very much afraid of novelties and 
solecisms. Of a veritv to a certain extent our 
allies are right when they say he is prosaic, ce 
chir Anolaii, but equally of a verity there is 
under all this prosaic covering a substructure of 
romance as great as, if not greater than, hi other 
nations. 

Here in this nineteenth century, this age of 
steam-power, telegraphs, photography, cotton 
mills, and mushroom railwav companies, the 
real josties the ideal very mucn out of sight, bat 
the hleal is here nevertheless. In &ct» the 
greatest reality now generally has an under- 
correat of romance (not, I admit, to be seen by 



all eyes) attending it. There is nothinfl^ I 
think, more detestable than that thorough idol- 
ising of the purely practical views of things in 
general. There is a class of people who declare 
themselves, as if it were some state of beatitude 
very praiseworthy, "plain matter-of-fact per- 
sons. This form of words they dtdg to and 
repeat, parrot-like, till they lead one to suppose 
thev consider it a panacea for every ill. Your 
" plain matter-of-fact person'' does not appre- 
ciate scenery^he prefers a lithographed print of 
a house to a landscape by Turner. He does not 
onderstand the adoration of aU classical scholars 
fbr the "Lord of the onerringbow'' or the Venos 
de Medicis ; he sees in the " Victory" at Ports- 
mouth an old man-of-war ; he puts down your 
musing at the sight— your flushing cheek and 
kindlinff eyes at the sight of those three words, 
'^ Here Nelson died/' either to ridiculous affiM- 
tation or harmless lunacy. He cannot under*! 



The Rich and the Poor. 
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fteod tii6 aMocbrtknui of po^tryy srcbieology* 
and lustoiy, which throw a halo round 
such hiiildings as the Tower of London— and 
(at hath happened to the writer) he remarks as 
TOO stand before that touching and exquisite 
freeco which represents ^e partinf^ of Lord and 
Lady RosseU— as your whole mind is occupied 
in tracing back the past, and your whole gaze 
rireted on those glorious eyes just swimming in 
tears of ''the sweet saint wno stood by RusmII's 
side*' — as yon are time entranced, your ''plain 
matter-af-laet peraon** obserres, ** How capitally 
this hall wonla do as a dining-hall, eh ?" 

The rock on which these prosaic people split 
is this — they do not understand the difference 
between romanoe and sentimentality. The latter 
is a sickly alleotation of the former, which should 
be acoated wherever met with. But without 
the romance that underlies all the great common 
dc^i^s and works of life, I think that life 
limited to a narrow realistio Tiew of things 
would be Tery sad. 
There are, I regret to say, a rery great many 
»ple in that amiable frame of mind which Mr. 
^eter Bdl rejoiced io, to whom the yellowest of 
primroses is nothing mors than a stupid wild- 
flower. And superadded to this matter-of-fact 
vision is a mind very fond of practical science. 
Such men can debate upon a steam-engine, 
cylinders, boilers, wheels, &c.^ and show enthu- 
aasm in pointin^p oat how each portion works 
with beautiful unison and power, and is a triumph 
of mechanical genius ; and then they ask con- 
temptuously whethet there is any romance or 
stuff about a bran new, shrieking, whining, 
shining, thundering steam-engine. 

Homance, Massianri ) Why there ia a web 
of romance round it, to those who do not look 
simply from your point of view at it. Whether 
we think of the poor enthusiast languishing in 
the Bastile, alternately pitied and derided, yet 
dinging to his dream of the mighty power 
which, drawn from water, should almost anni- 
hilate space, with a faith touching as sublime, 
saying. Magna est Veritas etprevalebit — whether 
we think of the great mechanicians holding 
their own not only against the jeers of the 
vulgar or the crassness of ignorance, but, hardest 
ofSl, against the polished sarcasm and trench- 
ant arguments of the refined and educated — 
iHiether we th'mk of the hopes, fears, loves, joys 
and sorrows, all affected by the mighty power 
which can whhrl a huge train of carriages sisty 
miles within the hour, speeding on swifter than 
the swiftest Arabian, steady as the needle to the 
pole, relentless and pitilesa as death— whichever 
thought comes into our minds, surely there is a 
veil of romance round each. 

Broadcloth has ousted chain annour--um- 
brellas banished rapiers— and the most hideous 
hats on earth steel caps ; but the old chivalry, 
the old fancy, ^e old pride and passbn, exist 
unchanged, as they have done throughout all 
tiflM-*-a8 they wiU uo as long as human nature 
is, and as the German poet sings— 
So laog 'em Aug 'noch weinen 
Sm Hers noch brechen Kaon ; 



as long as eyen weep and hearts break. 
Romance, demoiselles ? — ^you seek it in trashy 
milk-and-water novels. Take my advice, and 
look for it in the heallhy realities of life. Why 
even in that fondnine topic dress ^ou have it 
I could multiply instances, but I mil only take 
now one whion suggests a sad and terrible 
romance. Is there no romance in the fact that 
those emerald wreaths and dresses in which the 
belles of the season whirl in the " deux-temps" 
scatter at every gyration poison dust ? — that the 
pale worn hectic girls who have laboured night- 
long at the fabrication of the fatal wreaths sink 
one by one into pauper graves, struck down by 
the cruel agony that those green particles gene- 
rate ? Ponder this, and you may do it to some 
profit. ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Time, paper, and discursiveness have united 
to bring me to an end. It will do none of us 
barm to leaven our daily Uvea with a little fancy 
— to throw a little romanoe over hard reality : 
it may give ua a store of " those shadowy recol- 
leetioat iriueh, be they what they may, are yat 
the fountain light of aU our daj^^' 

Wm. Ebadb. 
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'< The rich and poor meet together t the Lord 
is the Maker of them all."— Pbovbrbs xxU. S. 



The rich and the poor tooetber meety 

And vainly shall scornful pride 
EndeaTour the system to defeat, 

Or the union to di?ide. 
Though often the rich by deed or word 

Hay the poor man hold in thrall, 
They are brethren still, and a mighty Lord 

Is the Maker of them all. 

The rich and the poor together meet 

In the crowded, public way ; 
And scareely the poor man dares to grset 

The rich in his brave array. 
The poor goes home to his humble farSf 

The rich to his festal hall : 
But each is kept In the Lord's good car 

Who is Maker of them all. 

The rich and the poor together meet 

When they kneel the church withlni 
And they each the self-same words repeat 

Of contrition for their tin. 
And the Preacher leads them to attend 

To the holy Gospel call, 
And tells them both of the Heavenly Mead 

Who is Maker of them all. 

The rich and the poor together meet 
In the churchyard's narrow boand, 

And each shall be wrapped in a wfaidSfig-AesI, 
And laid la ttM lowly snmn4« 
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little it matten what name tbey bore 

In tbeir time of earthly thrall ; 
They are gone together, the rich and poor, 

To the Maker of them all. 

Thne in Tarled scenes the rich and poor 

Are to close eommnnioii brooght s 
And I deem th^ woold Ioto each other more. 

If they dung to the blessed thought 
That, though God, who gaTC them life and 
breaUi, 

May erelong his gift recall. 
They may bo& escape from eternal death, 

Shice the SaTioor died for all. 



EVENING. 

E?e, from the ciroling arms 
Of Day steals stealthily, soft-robed in light, 
Gliding, with silent steps, to welcome Night, 

Loye heightening her charms. 

Soft grows the Talley's green, 
And flowers and herbs from ont the bending grass 
Else np to kiss her footprints. As they pass 

Dew-drops show where they'ye been. 

Gently the soath-wind sighs, 
Atui from the budding trees the gush of song 
From bright birds chMrs her as she floats along, 

Where dark the forest lies. 

Hush'd is the wooded dell. 
Where violets hide, and primrose blossoms pale 
Throw their faint perfiime o'er the scented gale^ 

Hush'd, as by potent speU. 

The stream, with tone snppress'd. 
Hangs its white foam-wreaths on the blaek-thom's 

spray, 
And to the lily sings a softened lay, 
LnlUng it on its breast. 



The fem-leaTes, bending low. 
Lay their green fringes on the dark pool's breas^ 
Where idly floating in a half unrest. 

Green grasses stream below. 

Sweetly the aUyer chime 
Of -the blue hyacinth's unnumber'd bells 
Is ringing out from all the shady dells, 

The sweet flowers' coiiew«tlme. 

And lo 1 they bow their heads. 
And to the passing sunbeams sigh '* good-night," 
As with a hasty kiss they take their fligh^ 

Ere darkness round them spMoa. 

Nearer oomes gentle Ere, 
Hush'd in the glow of jMssiott's deepest cakn ; 
Eyes droophig low with lore, lips breathing balm 

Such as spring ylolets give. 

Swiftly, though half afraid, 
She hurries onward, down the last hiU-side ; 
Where Night stands silent waittng her, bis bride 

Beneath, in the dim glade. 

They meet ; her uptum'd free, 
Hat in the shadow of his plumes grown dim. 
Yet paling, fainting, still she hastes to him. 

And springs to his embrace. 

Thou canst not keep her, Night ; 
As from the mountain-side the snow-wreaths iadet 
Or foiry circles from the moonlit glade. 

So ihdes she in thy fight. 

He soothes her wild alarms. 
Though dim and fllmy wanes that glorious eye. 
And, with one burning kiss, one shudd'Ting sigh. 

She dies, within his arms ! 

Lotus Flowhr. 
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Prsdictiomb Rkali£kd im Modkbn 
TiMKS. By Horace Welby. {Ixmdon: Kent 
and Co. Patemoster'TOw). — ^The title of this 
book is by no means conclusive or inclusive of 
its contents, which range over a variety of 
carious subjects, all more or less related, how- 
ever, to the ominous or prophetic. The whole 
constitutes a singular repertoire of remarkable 
anecdotes, superstitions, strange utterances, and 
weird £Bu;ts. It exhibits a vast amount of in- 
dustry and research, in a special direction, on 
the part of the compiler, and proves that the 
cHjfomder may do lasting service in his genera- 
tion, for this queer book is also a useful one, 
preserving in a collected form much that is of 
service to the bond fide author, and which, when 
wanted, is generally very hard to find. In thu way 
men like Sir. Welby, with leisure and literary 
taste, with a patient love of research, and equal 



patience to arrange and classify the resuHs of 
their reading, ma^ render valuable help. The 
number of authorities quoted speaks well for the 
energy with which the contents of each section 
have been sought for amongst the most andeot 
as well as the moet modem writers. Even news- 
paper para^phs have not been overlooked, 
and the inadents and coincidents occasionally 
met with in their columns are not the least 
valuable in the collection. The following anec- 
dote may interest our readers, anent the Giants 
at St. Dunstan'a church :^- 

Two figures of savages, life-sized, carved In wood 
and standing beneath a pediment, each having In 
his right hand a club with which he struck the 
quarters upon a suspended bell moving his head at 
ttie same time. 
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Thaie flgunM mad the dock were put up in 1671. 
Amamg thorn who were ttrnek by their oddity wes 
the third Mer^oie of Hertfoid, bomJD 1777. When 
a ehildy and a good ehild, bis nurse, to reward him, 
woahl lake him to see the Giants at St Dunstan's; 
■■d he need to say that, '* when he grew to be a man 
he would buy those Qiants.'* Many a child of rich 
paiUBts may baTe used the same words ; but in the 
present ease tlie Marquis kept his word. When the 
M church of St. Dunstan's was taken down In 1830, 
the Marquis attended the second auction sale of the 
onteriala, and purchased the dock, beUs, and figures 
tn £S00, and had them placed at the entrance to 
the growMis of his TiUa in the Regent's Park— 
tiieoee ealled Bunstsn's Villa — and here the figures 
do duty to the present day. 

Our readers will perceive from this anecdote 
how slender a thr«ad of prediction is required 
to bring it within the scope of Mr. Welb^s 
purpose, and at the same time they will perceive 
that tbe reminiscence is to the archseolo^st a 
valuable one and pleasant, at least to such of 
them who, like ourselves, can remember as a 
child, a stranger and visitor in the great 
Babylon, to have been taken to see the Giants, 
with apparently ponderous and deliberate stroke, 
cross their clubs alternately upon the sonorous 
hdl, and on a return to London missed them 
immensely, and felt an absolute degree of curio- 
sity in their after-fate, which has remained un- 
gratified till now. Equally slight is the predic- 
tive quality in the following redtal :— > 

In the " London Review" we find recorded the 
Mlowing inddeut. Lady BleMington's first essay 
in print was called '* The Auctioneer," and described 
the sale of a family's household goods in a very 
toodiing manner. Three days before die left £ng- 
laad the writer of this paragraph bade her farewell 
in Gore House, when the auctioneer and his clerks 
and porters were turning all her splendid furniture 
lop^ytarvy and cataloguing every artide for public 
mSb, AIm! for the vanity of human views and 
liuman wishes ! In the Journal of a Tour, Sept., 
1893, by the same unhappy lady, she wrote : '* I 
eoa fo s s I have so much of the naturd John Bull 
fodlng about me, that I diould perfer having my 
grave in the most seduded sombre spot that could 
he fomd, to leaving my bones in the fashionable 
ssntimental P^ La Chaise." It was her sad fiite 
that they should be laid there. 
We recommend Mr. Wdby's book as a curious 
wofk of reference. 

Thb English Woman's Journal. (19» 
htrngham^lace^ BegenUsireet, Kent and Co,, 
Paiemoiter'row), — Miss Barlee continues her 
sad *' Annals of Needlewomen,'' and the artide 
'*Lhres for Leaves," its terrible disclosures 
touching tlie efiRbcts of emerald green in use in 
artificial flower-making. In our last number 
we drew the attention of lady-readers to these 
eflEects ; it is onlv right to remind them that the 
continuance of the cruel suflferings referred to 
depends upon their own fiat. Mils Parks 
supplies an interesting article compiled from 
Dr. TrUat's important work, " La Folic Lucide 
etndi^ et consider^ au point de Vue de la 
Familte, et de la Soci6t^," and contains much 
noteworthy matter. Another paper on an im- 
portant subject, "An Irish Newgate in the 



Fields," deserves attention, and is suggestive of 
a better mode of reformation than uie " silent 
system," the "crank," or '* oakum picking." 
There are two pretty poems by Walter Thom- 
burv in the number, and an amusing paper on 
Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Thk Colony of New South Walbs. 
(London : J, Haddon, 3, Bowtrie Street,) 
The Products and Resources of Tas- 
mania. By George Whiting. With an Ap- 
pendix^ kc, by the Hon. W. Archer and Dr. 
£. Hall.— Looking at the importance of these 
colonies in connection with the mother-country, 
whether in relation to their productions, or as a 
fidd for the energy and industry of surplus 
labour at home, we cannot bestow too mudi 
attention on their natural resources or receptive 
capabilities. The map of New South Wales, 
which appears in the first of these pamphlets, 
shows us a coast line *' extending over ten 
degrees, from Cape Howe on the south in lat. 
38'' to Point Danger on the north in lat. 28^, 
and an extent of territory reaching inland from 
tibe seat of government more than 500 miles." 
Yet more than one-half the great island remains 
unsettled. These unsettled districts are chiefly 
used for pastoral purposes, and afiTord herbage 
for nearly two million heads of cattle, and 
more than six million of sheep. These are 
crown lands, of which government possesses 
1000 acres for every five acres possessed by the 
colonists. These are the sites of future freehold 
homesteads for hundreds of thousanda of British 
men and women, who, weary of the cheerless 
prospect for large families and small means in 
the modier-land, have the courage and en- 
durance to emigrate and push their fortunes in 
a new country still English in laws, rdigion, 
and local institutions, and with a climate, 
though varying in temperature in difiTerent parts 
of the extendve territory, generally temperate 
and healthy. The fertility of the land renders 
forming in all its branches eminently lucrative, 
and a source of more certain wealth to the coun- 
try, thui even its auriferous treasures. The 
conditions on which land may be obtained are 
stated in the pamphlet, and all other information 
may be had on application to the Government 
Emigration Agents, No. 10, West Strand, 
London. We may add on the testimony of 
Dr. Lang that, *' whether for the small farmer 
who wo^d purchase and cultivate with his own 
hands a farm of from 20 to 80 acres, or for 
families of superior standing in society, who 
could afiTord to purchase for their own settlement 
in the country one or two square miles ^640 or 
1280 acres) ofland, and to employ hired laoourers 
(all of which could be done with a very moderate 
amount of capital), or for capitalists intending 
to embark largdy in the cultivation of cotton or 
other tropical productions suited to the soil 
and climate — there is no place in the 
world which at this moment presents a more 
eligible field or a more favourable prospect" 
Crossing Bass's Straits we find oursdves on 
Van Diemen's Land, or, as. it is now caUed, 
Tasmania, an idand nearly the sise of Lreland, 
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«vera^(nig 165 mik« in leng^ and 15S mbreadtli; 
its riven flow UDder old world appella^ns, and 
tke Derwent and the Tamer recall to the emi- 
grant the picturesque dales of Derbr* and the 
fakee-dietncte ; or the flowery hanks of the 
Devonian stream, whose waters haTe given 
names to those Australian rivers. The Bttsaltic 
construction of Tasmania^ now rtsing in great 
mountains capped with snow, or broken into 
wild ravines, throngh which mxmherless streams, 
rivulets, and springs glide, leap, or flow, 
renders the country eminently picturesqtie and 
healthful To quote from Mr. Whiting's most 
interesting pamphlet : — 

Its vDdnlatinf tvrfaoe, moSUy covered with forests 
<>f glgaatic tress, exteadtog horn the hill tops 4ewn 
to tbe water's e^: its singular iaterseetioBs of laad 
aad sea, paif<ic«Urfy sibout tlie seuth-essteni coast, 
offer to the admirer of Natoro's worlM seensry of tke 
most wild and pictaresqoe besnty, in Uko-like bays 
aad estuaries, ttrtile island^ niigp^ clift, ramantic 
headlands, sndcarioas peninsulas. Hve and there 
the crop» of a settler reach down to the water's edge, 
and the waves csrry the tidal pulses of the vast 
Paciflc Ocean to within fiflty yards of the fkrmhoose 
door. 

But it is not 6ie physical heatity of a cotmtry 
dmt \% usually desiderated by the settler; he 
looks chiefly to its capabilities, its power of pro- 
duction, and the natural resources of the land. 
He has made a great effort to leave the mother- 
land, and asks of the new one a quid pro quo, 
whi(^ shall leave a balance in his hands for the 
children he brings her, and the old ties he leaves 
behind. If the reader in visiting the Interna- 
tional Exhibition has, divesting himscdf for die 
time of aU sestheiic feeling, and approaching it 
in the spirit with which he examines any onier 
matter of business, regarded the ** Tssmanian 
Timber and Whaling Trophy,*' he will gain a 
better idea of the commercial resources of tilie 
Island than any we can ^tve him ; woods of the 
Bsoet valuable description tinder such trivial 
names as Blue-gum, 8tringy-hark, Peppenmnt 
^rood, ^nk-wood. Musk-wood, Mvrtle-tree, and 
Honeysuckle tree, witii many otners, ahound. 
The Dkie gum is said to sustain double the 
weight at which British oak breaks, and to be, 
when seasoned, unsurpassed for all out-of-door 
purposes. It is of first-rate importance to ship 
and coach builders, while peppermint-wood 
appears nearly impervious to atmospheric effects. 
Used for railway sleepers, it will last, under the 
most trying circumstances, from fifteen to twenty 
years ; and Mr. Whiting observes thereon that, 
aecor^ng to the estimate of the late Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, *' the sleepers now in use require 
renewing every twelve or fourteen years^ and 
demands for this purpose the wood of 7000 acres 
«f Knglish forest land annually, whilst better 
woods are growing in the wild land of Tasmania 
«8 common as weeds." Of ornamental woods 
Ifeere are a great variety, for which the cabinet 
naker oAfflxi find ample use. Some very inter- 
esting specimens will be found amongst the 
minerals, and the island has ahnndant coal 
leids. Gold has not yet been found in any 
ffomalky, though acoordmg to geognphiad and 



geologieal malogiei it omglit to be jiment. The 
sum of £20,000 offered Inr Government for tba 
discovery of a payable gold field, is likely to set 
considerable numbers jproipec<t»^ and surfadrng 
with a view to such a result. To all who bi^ 
be seekiBg a home in the ooloaiea, Taamaa M i 
offers many advantages, ia fertility of uailk, 
heaUhfulness of dimate, wood and coal in abvs- 
danoe, plenty of water for irrigstion and ■!»- 
chinery, with wo<^ and fors for use and expofty 
with English crops, En^ish fruits, a conatito- 
tional government, and local self-govemment in 
municipal sAid parochial systems. Mr.WhitiDi^a 
carefully written brochure will repay pemsaL 

Journal of thk Workhoose Visiting 
Society. {London : Longman, Green Sf Co,) 
Amongst much useful information upon the 
spedal objects of this Journal, the nineteenth 
number contams a pleasingly written ** Report 
of the Industrial Home for Toung Women/' 
not very long established in Great Ormond 
Street, and which promises to become a very 
useful auxifiary dep6t in helping to train the 
younger female inmates of workhouses with a 
view to habits of self-reliance and honest indus- 
try. We are glad to find that since our last notice 
of this embrvo institution, that the rule which limi- 
ted the earhest age at which girls to fifteen could 
be admitted has been altered. We pointed oi^ 
that not only are the girls' habits formed at this 
age, but that many of them enter service previous 
to it. At present they are permitted to enter 
the Home at twelve, and are taught household 
work and cookery in the house. There is also 
a laundry attached, and also an infirm ward« in 
which they are instnicted in waiting on the 
patients; while two of them ia turn £or a ssmidi 
at the time attend at the Infirat Nursery aitasiMd 
to the ChildreD's Hospital a^aoent to the 
Home. The nwmber admitted into the house is 
66, and of this number the Society are ensbiea 
to give a ^ood account of more than half. It is 
mtended, if contrihutions in aid of the work are 
s^orded, to obtain possession of the next house, 
which wUl enahle toe Society to extend its uss- 
fiilness by training a class of nurses ; and also 
it will admit of the reception of additional 
sons in the infirm ward* dd pnrasns wh 
friends are unable to pay them proper 
at home, but who are glad to pay a small weddy 
sum for their maintenance. 

Magnet Stories, Deaf aitd DumS. 
By Mrs. Webb. {London: Groombridge and 
Sons, Paternoster Row,) — A very sweet ttwy, 
illustrating the system by which the Deaf and 
Dumb are taught to spell and express themselves 
by *' dactylology," or the art of speaking on the 
fingers. At a mrst glance one DBtncies that the 
subject must necessarily prove triste and dry, 
especially to the joung people for whom it ia 
written i but the tender little history grows upon 
the reader, who rises up from its perusal with 
enlarged sympaUiies for the deaf mutes who 
unhappily are so numerous amongst us, and sf 
admuration for the philasthropbts and meti of 
acience who have done so much io amelianie 
theb condition. 
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KNITTED SOCK FOR A CHILD THREE TEARS OLD, 



lf4TB«iAi# >-Bo«r'i Umd KniiftiBg C«ttoxi, No. 80^ of Mestra . Walter Eyvbb and Co.« of D^rby. fbv 
Steel KnUtlag Pina No. 83. 

IzvLASAVioir ovniBV«9— Ky kail; Kt, kBlltofather; T 1, thread Ibrwardi P, pearl; S^ slip. 



Cast on 96 stiiches, 'that is 36 on each two 

r'nst mod 24 on the third. Knit 1 round. K 2, 
1 alternately for 40 rounds. Knit 2 rounds. 

CoauDcnee the patters, observing to knit the 
alternate rows plain; 

1st pattern rmmd^^K 1, T f, K 2t. T f, 
lL2t. Kl, K2t. Tf,K2t,Tf, K2. Repeat 

8rrf.— K 1, T f, K 2t. Kl.Tf.KSf. Tf, 
K 6* K 2t. T f, K 2. Repeat. 

BI*,— K 1, T f, K St. Kl, Tf, Kl. Tf, 
K It K 3t. T f, K 2. Repeat 

y/Jk,— K 1, T f, K 3t. Tf,K8,Tf,K3t, 
TfK). Repeat 

Now repeat from * 8 timea more, which will 
make ^e leff a pro]^ lenii^h. 

Now di^de the stitches for the heel by knitting 
25 stitches on to the first from the second pin. 

Knit and pearl alternately S6 rows, but in 
eaeb of the knitted rows pearl the 25th stitch, 
whieb makes the seirm itttek at the back of the 
heel. K 2t on each side of this seam stitch in 
6 alternate rows. K 24 stitches, double the 
beel, and cast off the two sides t off ether. 



Trice np the 94 stitches on the riRht side of the 
heel; contmne the pattern with the stitches left 
<m the two pms. Take np 42 stitches on the left 
side of the neel (these will form the foot), Knit 
the stitches taken np, with the exception of the 
last stitch on the right, and the first on the left 
side ; which stitches pearl in alternate rounds, 
and in 7 alternate rounds K %f before the first 
and after the last pearl stitch in the alternate 
rounds, nntU the stitches for the back. Now 
continue the pattern for the front of the foot for 
66 rounds. 

Knit 12 rounds (with the pearl stitch on each 
side in the alternate rounds). K 2t after the 
first and before the last pearl stitch in the alter- 
nate rounds, until the sUtches for the front are 
reduced to the same number as those for the 
back of the foot. 

Knit 2t on each side of the pearl stitch in 9 
alternate rounds. 

Knit 2t before and after each pearl stitch, 
until only 30 stitches remain on the pins, then 
cast off as at the heel. 



A RUSnC HANGING BASKET FOR WINDOW OR PORCH. 



Fi tt cure a fimeifnlly^haped wire buket at the 
wira*werkers ; line the inside with moss, with 
the green side outwards; it will look very pretty 
through the wide wire openings. Then fill the 
hollow with earth, and plaee in the centre a 
scariet geranium, or dwarf fuchsia, or other ele- 
gant plant. It will live and grow there a long 
time; and *80 will the Grerman ivy, which will 
hang gracefully over the basket, and twine upon 



the cords by which it hangs. Can anything be 
prettier than this as an ornament for the vine- 
shaded porch or window ! So easily, too, is it 
made, that no one need be without one; but 
you must not forget to water it every few days, 
and, once in a while, the whole basket had better 
be dipped in a pail of water, which will make 
the moss perfectly green and fresh. 



BEAD BRACELET AND CHAIN. 



This little bracelet may be composed of as 
many rows as the taste of the worker may pre- 
fer. 

If made in jet or imitaUon pearl, a chain to 
match is a great improvement. The following 
are the inatroodons for threading the beads. 
Commence with three string keeping one for 
the centre, on which thread one bead, which 
ought to be a Httle hurger than the others. - On 
ihe light hand^ thread two beads ; on the left, 



four, passing the needle of the right hand 
through two beads on the left, leaving the eentre 
thread under. Thread two more brads on the 
left-hand side ; pass the needle from the right 
through them, bringing the centre thread otfer. 
By passing the oentre thread alternately under 
and over, the middle bead and thread are firmly 
fixed in their plaee. Repeat to the required 
length. Three rows make a pretty bracelet, 
Fimsh with a jet or fancy snap. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 



Thi Hatmabkbt 

Rejoices in crowded audiences, and the crush 
round the doors to witness the inimitable 
"Lord Dundreary,'' is not, in his lordship's 
own phrase, '^ one of those thinj^ no fellow can 
make out ;" but the evident recof<nition and ap- 
preciation of the most amusing piece of acting 
on the stage. At 

Thb Princbsb'b 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean are still attracting crowds, 
and keep chiefly to the " Corsican Brothers " 
and *' Louis XI." We hope Mr. Kean will as- 
sume the crown and sword of the fierce Bickard 
ere he completes his engagement. It is one of 
the finest and most vigorous of Mr. Kean's 
masterpieces. 

Druby Lanb 

is under the sceptre of Mr. Boucicault, who 
opens with his trump card '* The Colleen Bawn.'* 

Ths Adblphi, 

for the present, also plavs the " Colleen Bawn;" 
so it is to be supposed there are some not tired 
of seeing the eternal submersion of Eify and 
"header" of JMtfcff. 

Sadlkb's Wblls 

Has put forth a new burlesque by Captain Mor- 
ton Price, called " Punch and Fun," which, en- 
livened by Miss Lucette's acting, and preceded 
by "The D^el in the Snow," draws good 
houses, and appears to suit the taste of the 
dwellers in Islington. 

Thb St. James's 

produces a new comedy by Watts Philips, 
called " His last Victory,'^ which is beautifully 
mounted and admirably acted, but in plot 
common-place, and in dialogue weak; mais 
ehacun a son godt. 

And may we now, pausing from actual re- 
cord, hope that in future we shall have some 
other style of play than the sensation drama, 
which appears also necesssrily Irish, to go down 
with the public. A well-written comedy or 
comedietta, working a vivid interest out of con- 
versational truisms, would be worth, in our 
humble opinion, all the "thrilliog" mdodramas 
ever written ; and sparkling dialogue outvalues 
leaps from crags or into water. But until 
managers imitate editors, and encourage a 
rising race of authors, we may expect polished 
platitudes and ten times repeated monotony. 

W. R. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

' Messrs. Fowler and Wells, of New Ymic, 
have been giving a series of lectures in Exeter 
Hall, at the Marylebone, and Beaumont Instita- 
tions, and elsewhere in the Metropolis and 
suburbs upon phrenology, physiology, and 
physiognomy—cognate subjects, with a certain 
degree of interest for every one, even thoo|(h 
they may not accept in their integrity the systeme 
of Coombe and Lavater, and which are rtarj 
pleasingly illustrated and cleverly treated by tM 
lecturers. 



ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

Rbobnt Stbbbt. 

Those who have not heard Professor Pepper's 
lecture-^ " What I saw at the Intematioiud 
Exhibition"— -have lost a very pleasant hal^ 
hour's entertainment. A new lecture on some 
of the principal scientific specialities of the 
International Exhibition is promised on to-mor* 
row evening, 2nd Ji^* We are glad also to 
find that the Brousil Family, whose very clever 
performance we have before noticed, are re- 
engaged. There is another clever performer 
present — Heir Snsman— whose talent consists 
m imitating the songs of the nightingale, 
thrush, woodlark, robin, blackbird, and other 
songsters, with such natwral art, that if we dose 
our eyes we realize the woods and lanes with. 
which such warblings are associated, and enjoy 
an imaginary rural stroll under the |(aslights of 
the Polytechnic. It appears, that without these 
lighter entertainments London's only school of 
practical science would be deserted, and the 
directors of the Institution are to be praised for 
introducing, as in the instances we have named, 
really clever as well as agreeable amusements. 
'* Ye Beabd Excitbmbnt" continues, and tlie 
new iiamce " Foster out Fostered," by Mr. J. 
.Matthews, is exceedingly amusing. 



VOCAL ASSOCIATION, 
St. James's Hall. 

The last concert of the Vocal Association for 
this season took place on the evening of the 
13th uH., and was most numerously attended. 
The programme was, as n^l, a foil, varied, 
and interesting one, cakulated to leave a very 
pleasing flavour of farewell upon the memories 
of the audience. The singing of the chohr, in 
the various part-songs interspersed through the 
entertainment, sealed our impression of the 
mat improvement made by the members in 
the harmony sod unapimit^ of tb«r •tnging;^ 



The Toilet, 
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Id Benedkl't mnrited ^'Hontniff Song/ 
BiBbop's tweet glee, '' Sleep, gentfo Ladj/' and 
in llenddssohii 8 ^Depnture'' these (jualitiet 
vere eepeeially marked, the voices taking the 
tune with almost metronomical precision, and 
hkndiBg, swelling, and receding, as if the two 
hondred were a single instrmnent. The solo 
dngera were Mdlles. Trebelli and Liebhart, 
liiM Alice Dodd, and Mrs. Abbot, with Signers 
Gassier and Nandin. The name of Titiens ap« 
pened in the programme unnecessarily, as far 
as tbe satisiJEietion of the audience was con- 
cerned, and blankly as concerned her own ap« 



MdEe. Trebdli's singing evoked consider- 
able enthusiasm, and called forth repeated 
encores. In the polka, *'6ia della mente 
invdtasi," to which ner ''instrumental throat'' 
did faU justice, it was quite impossible to 
waive this compliment, which was repeated 
after a duet from " II Trovatore," with Signer 
Nandin, mnd again in the favourite '* Dunque io 
son," with Gassier, whose crisp, round, vigorous 
notes had their fair share of the enthusiastic 
applause which followed it. Apparently the 
andienoe were desirous of doubling their plea- 
sure on every delightful pretext throughout the 
evening. Thus, Signer Gassier, in Mosarfs 
aria, ''Non piu Andrai,'' had a very narrow 
from its repetition ; and Signer Naudin 



agreeably submitted to the graceful imposition 
in *< La Donna Mobile." 

MdUe. Leibhart, from the Imperial Theatre, 
Vienna — whtme clever, arch, and animated style 
made a very successful impression — was obliged 
to repeat a Suabian song; and Miss AJice 
Dodd, a promising singer, with a clear voice (^ 
considerable power (though a little hard at pre- 
sent), and the charm jof a pure distinct enuncia- 
tion, was favoured with a flattering reception. 
Mrs. Abbott, a member of the Association, has 
improved since we last heard her in a solo. 

"The Reapers," and "Birds are Singing*' 
(part-songs with the brand of a new composer, 
Gf . A. OsDorn), promise to be favourites ; and 
we may say the same of ''The Fisherman's 
Chorus" — a light and pretty composition by 
Bennett Gilbert In addition to this rich feast 
of vocal melody, a trio in E (Aguilar^, for 
piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, by Messrs. 
Aguilar, Henry Holmes, and Paque, was a 
most satisfinctory and delightful performance. 
The finntasia also, for violoncello, by the latter 
artist, was worthy of his reputation as a vigorous 
and musician-like performer. 

The accompaniments, by M. Benedict and 

Herr Wh. Gans, were, as usual, admfarably 

played; while to the conductorship of thtt 

former may be attributed the efficiency and 

I growing reputation oi the choir. 



THE TOILET, 



(SpeoiaU^ from Pari$. ) 



BALL DBESS. 



First Fioube. — Dress of Pompadtmt 
sea green silk, trimmed at the bottom of the 
sUrt with a deep flounce, surmounted by a sea- 
green nlk plaiting. Body in the Bernese style, 
with ribbon shon&er-straps, on which bows are 
placed, with roses blended amongst the loops. 
A plaiting of green silk runs alon(( the top of 
the body, which is cut in a deep point in front. 
Draperies of hdle iUusUm complete the top oi 
this model, the sleeves of which are fbrmed of 
two puffings of tulle. Coijfwrs composed of 
tofts of roses. Bracelets of brilliants and eme- 
nds. 

Sbcond Fiou&b.— Dress of smooth white 
crape, trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with 
three rather wide bias pieces of nink crape, 
veikd by a row of lace sewed on flat. Above 
each Inas fMsce are three or four rows of No. 1 
white satin ribbon; A second tunic-skirt, bor- 
dered by a bias of {nnk crape, falls over the 
flrtt. The corsMe is ornamented with a crape 
drapery, finished by two pink bias pieces veiled 
wiAkice. White crape sleeves in three puf- 
fings, on whidi meander rows of laoe over pink 
erape. Round the waist a scarf sash of pink 
^rapsi. tii9 )0Dg eiids <rf wl^c^ 1^ d99Qi«t^ wi^ 



lace. P<mpadcmr eo^fwre, ornamented in front 
with roses and daisies mixed with grass. The 
tunic is raised at the side by a cordon of roses 
with foliage. 

Thibd FiouBB. — Dress of blue silk, trimmed 
at the bottom with a flounce rounded towards 
the end of each width. Over the flQunce a nar* 
row black pwipure insertion. On the front of 
the dress knots of the same guipwre arranged 
en tablier. The corsage is composed of puffings 
oituUe UUeUm, separated by insertions veiling 
bars of blue silk. There are also biaces of blue 
silk, after which comes a row of pretty white 
blond. The sleeves, of pufied tuUe, small and 
short, have the puffings separated by bands of 
silk, and rows of narrow blond gathered fulL 
Coiffure of the natural hair, decorated with 
rolled blue silk ribbon. Bracelets, &c., &c. 

FouBTH FiouRB. — Ball ob Evbninq 
ToiLBT FOB A YouNO Lady. — Mmnoe silk 
dress, covered with tarlatane of the same tint, 
and trimmed all the way up the skirt with small 
flounces of tarlatane, laid in plaits. Body 
pointed, and trimmed with braces formed of a 
double fluting of tarlatane. Between thebracea 
are frills, forming a stomacher. HairoruB- 
mented with mam^ ri.bbon. Gold neckUu^e and 
braoelaU^ 
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Pamnff BpentM Be^BtRted. 



For morning ii^H^ while (aHat« it much 
worn. A very pretty model for a yoonff lady 
hat the skirt ornamented with three fittte IIds- 
tooned flounceai, each of them eurmoonted wilh 
a puffing in whldi a sumve ribhon ia run. The 
corsage Tonne a veite encuroled by a little flounce 
beaded by a homUonMSe, Above this v$$ie a 
Garabahkh^e chemisette of vuxwe oachmdrei 
the great centre plait in front, as well m the nar- 
row one on eadi side of it» is embroidered with 
white soutache. This t<ttlet is completed by a 
Belgian straw sailor-shaped hai» ornamented 
with white and lilac grapes placed at Uie side, 
between the loops of a Uack Mk scar( the long 
ends of which fall behind* 

Another toilel of white hatuie, for a kdy of 
maturer age, has the skirt ornamented dif- 
lerently with one deep flounce at the bottom, 
surmounted by a boMoimSe of white, above 



which are placed ctnamenti of hhok Sp«ds% 
point in the lorm oi roees. Theee onumeaia 
are repeated on die looee vest in the middle mi 
the centre nlait, and between two fnUingacf 
hatisU which surround it, and alsoat the sidos 
of the sleeves, whidi are cut with an elbow Mid 
open, and rgimded at the bottom. A Gbtfibaldi 
cnomsette id white musUn, ornamented down 
the front with a jabot of Yaloiciennee, com- 
pletee thic toUet. The hat to be worn with k i« 
of fine black straw, ornamented in the mid* 
dleof the front with a bouquet of chorries. Two 
barbs of Gbantilly lace float behind, Uie forim 
being that called baielier, I had nearly foigotteia 
to add, that, with the aid of black or purple 
dierriee in the hat^ this dress would be slight 
mourning. 

Bemous and shawls of ^ffMulHie are favourite 
con£wtions« 
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Social Science has been the paramount subject 
of discussion during the first half of the past 
month, and the meetings of the Society, and 
those of the ** Congr^s International de Bien- 
fidsance," principal events. In the limited 
space at our command, it is impossible to do 
more than simply indicate a few of the subjects 
discussed, sednff that the meetings themselves 
occupied ten days, and that the papers read 
amounted to more than a hundred; 

The meetings of the two Associations, as our 
readers are aware, alternated from the Guildhall 
to Burlington House ; Social Science ensconomg 
itself (a happy omen we trust) under shelter of 
the City Giants, and the congress not quite so 
appositely in the west wing of Burlington House, 
in the apartments devoted to the Royal Society 
and London XJniversitv. All the honours that 
have been elsewhere bestowed on the Society 
fade bv com];Mai8on with those which have been 
heapea upon its sixth annual meeting. Religion 
lent impressment to the opening, and a special 
service in ^'Westminster Abbey*' consecrated 
the objects of the Association ; while the First 
Commissioner of Public Works, and Uie Com- 
ndssioners of Woods and Forests, absolutely 
granted the Palace at Westminster for a soiree 
on the 7th of June — an event that will never be 
foNfOtten by those who were present ; for never 
before had uie chambers of Lords and Commons, 
or the magnificent hall of Richard II. adjoining, 
been seen under similar conditions. The eflfect 
of the latter by gaslight was beautiful 
beyond description. The entrances of the 
judges' courts discreetly covered up with 
evergreens apd flowers, The floor, cove^ wtth 



crimson cloth, the walls draped and ornamented 
with triplets of banners. A long line of oande- 
labras on either side filling the space, with a 
clear light in which the most delicate tints and 
colours of the ladies' dresses were visible, and 
penetrating to the grand old gothio roof, beneath 
which the grim carved angels appeared to dasp 
the shields of Richard and the Confessor 
more closely to them, and gased down 
on the living tide flowing and reflowing 
beneath, as stolidly as they have looked on all 
the splendid pageants and tragic ofHSodes of our 
history that have taken phice within these walla* 
Tlie band of the Coldstream Guards occupied 
the place where a chair of state for the king or 
his representative was raised on occasions of 
state tnals,&c., and one fancied pale Straffordj 
he who was wont to ftdnt at the sight of rosea 
(ominous to him in colour), standing not fiar from 
it, pleading in vain for li£s; or Warren Hastings 
listening to his impeachment, with ladies crowd- 
ing as eagerly to tne sight as to a new opera, 
wSh httte Fanny Bnmey in the midst of them. 
Or — ^but reminiscences of coronation feasts, and 
state trials, are not in unison with our i»ieaent 
theme, and we must turnback, pause for a mo- 
ment to eigoy the magnificent eoup d*M firom 
the steps of St. Stephen's porch, close our ears 
to the glorious rhythm of Mendelssohn's wed« 
ding much, which is filling the eneeimis of the 
grand hall; and, passing through the lobby, 
follow in the stieam that is flowing through the 
Hall of Stotues, whose cold, still preeence seems 
to compose and concentrate our thoughts, that 
have been flying about to many phases of histoiy 
—to the times and acta of thoe representative' 
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aoi in marblfl^ to vbota deeds and inflq«ic6> 
we are moet indebted for the social liberty, and 
fimedom of thooght and action* of whi^ the 
preeeat scene is an ezpressiont The princes' 
chamber^ widi its pictured walls ; the heantifally 
omste chamber of peers; the committee roooM, 
the House of Commons^ with its more si^ and 
workixig-daj utpedy with the Spedcer's chair 
(occupied m yery bad taste by several ladies 
in snccession), are all open to the visitors* But 
frescoed and gold-encrasted walls, wilh all their 
brigbtness and glitter, have bat a£uttt ereryday 
interest, compaiid with the picturesqae antaqnity 
oftbs Hall we have jnst now lefi^ud thapietwes 
one's inuigiDation ooojures in them* become moat 
impressive from the blanks left where some 
piad figures have dropped out. 

But at this rate how shall we dispose of the 
bnnoess to which this soiree, ana others at 
Hanover Sqvsxe Rooms, and the Fkhmongen' 
Hall, vers relaxations. As the Tistet and other 
papers have fully detailed the transactions of 
tbe meetingfli, we shall confine ourselves to those 
depsrtments in iHiidi lady-members were most 
Bse&i&y conspic«oua. In the ^ Edacational De* 
pertment,'' Miss Caipentcr, whoee efforts on 
behalf of criminal chiwen and others are well 
kaown, read a paper '^Oa the Education of 
Neglected Children i'* earnest and kind in 
ipirit, traoiiig the child down the riiding scale 
Of Clime, till he becomes the immite c^ a prison, 
and in this way earns has right to food, and 
ihsher, and eduoation i^ the eiq^ense of the 
States Govsrament, Miss CSarpenter argued, 
•faoold asrame the part of parent to such 
cUldien. This lady also read a papsr in 
the ** Juri^iradcDoe Depaiiment.^ 

Mn. Fisen's papers ^ On Woman's Work m 
Sanitary and Social Reform," and " On Obeta- 
dea to Sanitary Progress/' were exceedinjriy 
wen considered and well-written papers. 'Hie 
latter produced a very animated discussion, in 
which several ladies took part, and a vote of 
dianks was tended to her. 

Mrs. &iwyer read a paper ^^ On Workhouses 
and Refbrmatories /' Miss Frazer one "On 
Female Reformatofiea ;'' and Mrs. JeHieoe a 
moat interesting paper " On the Irish Convict 
System," full of hopeful and suggestive facts. 

One of Uis naost intereslang meetings was that 
of the ftfth dep a rtme nt of social economy ** On 
^ EoDploymettt of Women," inasmuch as that, 
with one exception, all the papers were con- 
tributed by ladies. 

Miss Emily Davies contributed a paper, read 
by Mr. Russeii Gumey, '*0n Medicine as a 
Profession for Women." The arguments were 
Tery fairly stated, and the men were reminded 
tbat they had no objection to sob women 4oing 
as amateurs what they protested nffanst' when 
taken up as a profession. But the lady has also 
ber reservaUons; and while the Nightingale 
Fond provides for the preparation of educated 
women as nurses, Miss DaVies most 
iiatinctly negatives the proposition^ and 
eeea degradation to such women in the 



employment. We remember, some time 
siaace,to have snggested the utility and even 
necessity of a higher class of women in the 
capacity of monthly nurses for ladies of the 
higher aiad middle ranks. In the homes of such 
persons tiae duties of tiae nurse have nothing 
rmXtf menial in daem, aiad the services are w^ 
reonmerated. We draw attention to this 
lear of inlWnging on the preju(&«8 of 
educated women, oecause there is lying on 
our table at this moment a project fat 
collecting funds, or materials for malnng under- 
dothmg for governesses passing through this 
Home in Harley-street, and 1 canned for- 
bear asking wincn is the least destr u ctive to 
gentlewoDMnly sdf-reepect, an honourable in« 
dependeiaoe, however lurdly maintained, or the 
acceptance of eleemosynary aid, however be- 
nevolently and ddicatdy offered ? If, as it was 
naore than once emmdated in the Guildhall, that 
labour is honourable, let us get rid of these 
iinaginary Jmea of demarcation, and let the in- 
dividnal, and not the employment, be the test 
of its respectability. 

Miss Parkes read, in a clear, well-pitched 
voice, whidi made itself l^ard to the remotest 
parts €ii die court, an address "On the Balance 
of Public Opinion on Woman's Work.** We 
are glad to find that this lady's views, and those 
of odaer members of the association, have ma- 
terially altered. Their own observations and 
womanly interests have shown them that the 
place of a mother is in the home, and not in tho 
ractory, and that no amount of money-earnings 
can compensate her husband or her children 
for the wrong her absence inflicts on them, 
upon herself, and, in the end, upon sodety« 

Miss Emily Fsjthfnl read a very agreeably- 
written paper " On some of the Drawbacks con- 
nected witn the present Employment of Women," 
and attributed the inaccuracy and want of per- 
sistent attention with which women are charged 
to the defectiveness of their education. Boys 
are brOught up with some settled plan as to 
Uieir fiatore ; girls, without any : and she asked 
how habits of industry were to be looked for 
from a girlhood of negligence and desultory 
study I She would have girls required to pass 
through an examination as to their attainments. 
Stach a system, she thought, would promote 
matrimony, by rendering the woman a valuable 
acquisition, insUad of that institution being »- 
garded, as it is now, as a refuge for the destitete* 

Mrs. Eoglis observed that it was woflMua's 
hvlt if empbyment were denied her. The aes 
was so much ahurmed i^ doing anytfaiag that 
was mUadjfUke, that they darank from doing 
that which was womanly. 

Miss Faithful, in answer to a question, stated 
that she had more applications ior work in her 
printing-establishment than she could meet. 

Mrs. Jdlicoe read a paper suggesting 
'' Woman's Supervision of Woman's Industry," 
in favour of which we heartily join her. She 
reported tbat the sewed-muslin work in Irdand 
gives employment to 40,000 young women. In 
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fiietonet die ot^aetum to women-oreraers if 
fomided on thenr want of knoiHedgeas wm- 
ehndftt. 

MiM Barban Gorbett nported, indittuietly 
(and, by the way» teveral of the ladiea woold 
hsve done wieely to hare had their papers read 
for them), the progrees of the Dablm Society 
for the Employment of Educated Women. 
Sfincekst year 300 have attended the claseea 
for book-keepinff , law-writing, sewing-machine, 
cntting-ont clothes, &c. 

Miss Tabor read a very clear and well-arranged 
statement '* On the Condition of Women as 
aflbcted by Law"'— a statement which proves 
them to be in a very nnsatufiKtory condition 
indeed, and incited achivalrons gentleman to 
ezdaim that he went further than amending the 
laws; he would give women a share in middng 
them by extending to her all the rights to which, 
as householders, &c^ thev have an equal 
daim with men. But the ladies in Par- 
liament assembled paid no attention to the 
enthusiastic rhapsodist, but calmly proceeded 
with Uie business of the day. 

Miss Marie Rye's report '* On Female 
Emigration" was replied to by a lady, 
Mrs. Campbell, who, from experience, as 
a resident at the Cape, was firm in assuring 
the meeting that education in its finer branches is 
of no use to the emigrant unless accompanied 
by a practical knowledge of idl and every de- 
scription of household work, firom washing and 
cleaning to cookeiy. She gave a most amusing 
description of a boarding-school, which being 
deserted by the servants, was left wholly depen- 
dent upon the united efforts of mistress ana pu- 
pils, and was so succesafiilly managed, that the 
training of young ladles to perform every 
lM>Qsebold duty. In the best and neatest manner. 



became a feature, and a moat popular one, of the 
establishment. Miss Rye, among other plans 
for the training of intending emtgrante, sag- 

Seated the utili^ of their bemg placed at farm- 
onses for a course of baking, brewing, and 
dairy-woik — practical suggwtions touching 
educated women, that must have greatly 
shocked the advocate of medicine as a pro- 
fession. 

Miss Twining's paper " On the Workhouse 
Visiting Societjr' was read at the evening meet- 
ing at Buriington House. Much of the subject 
matter of the paper has appeared in our pages 
under the head of '* Notices of the ' Journal of 
die Workhouse Visiting Society.' " The home, 
to which we have drawn attention in a former 
page, is one of its results ; and the Society is 
anxious to introduce classification amongst the 
women-inmates of workhouses, and to draw 
off the children from the contamination of 
admixture with the adult wards; in brief, by 
education, to raise in them a spirit of serf- 
reliance and habits of industry, which are 
never found within the ''bouse." It is 
felt that, onl^ by dealing with the children, 
can anjr radical good be done. At present 
g^eration after generation go out of the work- 
houses, without anv other notion of a home* and 
these return to it habitually. To supply work- 
house libraries is another object of the Society ; 
and for all these purposes fund s are required 
and subscriptions lequested. 

Regretting that we cannot do more ample 
justice to the many important and interestmg 
matters discussed in the Meetings of the Social 
Science Society, and the " Congres de Bienfei- 
sance," we must, for the present, take leave of 
an event that has left its mark upon our times. 

C. A. W. 
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PnosB receiv$d^ wiih thanks, — "Roshiif 
''Gnemsey;*' "Hie Medicfaies of oar Fore- 
Ibthers;" *'Cretiede end Credd#;" '<The Elder 
Brother;" ''J. B. 8., Greenodk;" « Mrs. Page's 
Life-history." 

BseHodd, hut not jf$t rcod. — "The Flower 
Fsiriss." The author iball bear from as shortly. 

IheUned, wUh thanks.--'** An Answer )" *' Iiote." 
Wm the writers kindly eacbange these poems for 
others? 

POBTRT occeptstLwUh <Aimibr,— "The Wolves;" 
/ Hm Lsdj's Wsh/' 



JDeeUnsd, with thanks. — " The Tvridsh Bath ;" 
" The Three Rivala;" " Oar Aflhira at Banksids}*' 
" The Arch Critic Critioiaed " (we eanaot lend osr 
pagea to the pablication of a libel) ; " A Forest Be- 
Terie;" "Photographs of Familiar Faces;" "A 
Venetian Sketch." 

" Leo ;" " T. 8. ;" " ChiaeUmrst :" " Steel-nib." 
The mamiseripta shall be retamed on recdpt of 
stamps for the parpoae. 

KMMmoidart Strpntian, N. B. — They are 
diseonthraed. 



Prinlfd by Boftnon sad Taxa>rd, MeCstraadf E/Ondon- 
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BY J. B. STSPHBNS, AUTHOR OP "RUTSON MORLBT. 
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Chap. XVI. 

Mr. Hepbam started, looked at Morgao, took 
off his spectacles, wiped them, put them on 
affain, pressed the point of his pen affainst the 
thmnb nail of his left hand, dipped the pen in 
the mk, and resumed : 

** Between Peter Morgan, and— i** 

**yirtne Le Moyne/' shouted Morgan. 
^ Mr. Hepburn sat back in his chair, and stared 
rigidly at his raitor. 

** Is there any meaning in this/' asked he at 
length, ^ beyond wanton trifling ?" 

''It simply means, Mr. Hepburn," replied 
Mcngan cooUy, ''that the old drunken dotard 
being again in my power, the girl is sensible 
enough to accept a good husband rather than 
see her unde nut to shame. I see nothing in 
an that beyona a discreet use of what Provi- 
dence is kind enough to put into my power." 

Mr. Hepburn listened m much the same state 
of mmd in which Virtue herself had listened to 
the same loathsome story. On the table before 
him were quires of unblemished Latinity to 
which he could not help clinging as Virtue had 
dung to her green leaves, under the idea that 
diey were far more real than the serpent hissings 
that were filling his outer ear. One by one he 
tomed oyer the leaves and saw no &ult therein. 
Yet that there was an error somewhere, a fatal 
error, a condusive error, he could not deny to 
himself. That the error was his own suddenly 
flashed upon him — ^his perhaps even more than 
Mr. Le Moyne^s, for his judgment had been 
warped by no craving infirmity. Then he fell 
into a stormy gulf, the billows of which were 
nought but conflicting arguments; and anon he 
was wandering in a maie of bewildering possi- 
bilities, from which he was abruptly summoned 
by Moigan, who had risen ana was counting 
down his registration fee. The thorough 
fflateriality of ^e procedure roused Mr. Hep- 
bnra firom his abstnctbn. 

"Stop!" cried he. "I refuse to register 
you." 

"* Yoa relase it, di I What is your reason ?" 

" Yoa know my reason. You are a married 



" Suppose I am : you swore to conceal it till 
the — th May, 186—." 

**Yes, but I did not swear to declare the 
opposite." 

" It comes to the same thing. Have you for- 
got what is meant by ' as the Lord liveth' }" 

" Peter Morgan," said Mr. Hepburn solemnly, 
"let me once for aU, in the hope that you are 
not dtogether reprobate, lay before you the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Sixteen years ago you 
were in Glasburgh on business. You allowed 
your fkncy to & itself on one of the waiting 
maids of the inn at which you stayed. You 
married her under a fehe name. Bepenting of 
your weakness you deserted her almost im- 
mediately. A short time afterwards she married 
another man, who, as Providence would have it, 
settled here as a tavern keeper. In spite of the 
bribes yon have bestowea on her, and the 
patronage with which vou have favoured him 
who is not her husband, she reveded her story 
to me. In a moment of weak anxiety for my 
'friend I swore to you to keep it secret, and 
hitherto, in spite of many a soul-struggle, I 
have kept my oath. But the time is at hand. 
Are you aware that Tuesday next is the — th 
Mav, 186— ?" 

'' I am. Are you premired with your proofs ? 
The minister is dead. The old woman in the 
Highlands— that woman's mother — died some 
months ago. The only other witness is also 
dead. The registration is not in my own name. 
How are you prepared for to substantiate your 
charge V* 

Mr. Hepburn was again staggered. His 
nmple soul was not formed to fece villan^, 
especially villany so coolly methodised as this 
seemed to be. 

"Are you, Mr. Morgan, actudly prepared to 
deny that this marriage did take place F" 

" I tell you, sir, as I told you once before, 
that it was no marriage. I was not aware that 
she was a Roman Catholic. As soon as I ais- 
covered that we were unequally yoked together 
I abandoned the heretic It was nothing short 
of a spedd providence that led me for to register 
in another name, therebv gradoudy aflR»rdin§[ 
me an ootkt from the contaminating companion- 
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ihlD of a Cftnaanitith woman. Bat we waste 
ti^ air. Do you flatly ref ase to register me i" 

** I do/' said Mr. Hepburn firmly. 

*' If 8 no use for to striye, Mr. Hepburn. If 
you'll not do it FU compel the minister to do it. 
oj hook or bv crook Virtue Le Moyne is my 
wife on Monday first. After that, I presume 
ye'U value her peace of mind too much for to 
disturb it by any of your infernal su|(gestions 
about a former marriage. Once more, knowing 
the penalty, you refuse to take in the names V 

** I refuse ; nay, more, I distinctly disbelieve 
that Miss Virtue Le Moyne has auUiorised you 
to do this. I shall go this instant and learn her 
mind from her own lips.'' 

Mr. Hepburn rose hurriedly, but in the act 
of doing so uttered a sharp cry, pressed his 
hands upon his heart, and fell bade heavily into 
his chair. Morgan, who knew the nature of his 
complaint, saw in this sudden attack, which he 
knew would confine him to the house for dajs, 
another of those special providences with which 
his career had been so strikingly marked. In- 
stead of making any attempt to relieve the poor 
sufferer, who sat convulsivelv gasping in his 
chair, he merely rang the b^ ror the servant, 
pointed to the schoolmaster, and walked at a 
leisure^ pace out of the house, as complacently 
self-justined as if the pillar of doad were before 
him, directing all his steps. 

At a late hour that evening Mr. Angus knocked 
at the Hall door, which was opened oy Eppie. 

'' Can I see Miss Virtue V* asked the minister 
hurriedly and sharply. 

The minister was one of the few whom Eppie 
took into her confidence, and as they were 
generally great friends she was rather tsdeen 
aback by ms abrupt, almost unfriendly manner, 
which, however, she put down in her own mind 
as having some mysterious connection with tibe 
recent occurrences that had so beclouded the 
household. 

"Miss Virty's in her ain room, sir; but I 
daursay she's no sleepin'. She never is now«a- 
days." 

" I must see her, if it is at all possible," and, 
contrary to his gentle wont, Mr. Angus stalked 
into the Hall and made at once for the library. 
Arrived there, instead of sitting down, he pushed 
back such chairs as stood in his wav, and having 
thus cleared a space of about a oozen feet in 
length, he proceeded to pace it backwards and 
forwards, with his hands folded tight across his 
breast, till Eppie appeared with a pair of candles. 
She had placed them on the table, and was about 
to retire, when Mr. Angus, seizing her by the 
arm, retained her in the room, and shut the door 
violently. 

** Now, Eppie," said he ; and when she looked 
up into his fkce she saw that he was terribly 
changed in appearance, looking more like a 
desperate fiend than the man of God in whose 
very presence there was always so much com- 
fort and peace—*' Now, Eppie, tell me at once 
what haa nappened." 

Had he appronched tha sntject gradually and 

p^itmoaalji it i» t«a to ^tt fat wwOd }m% 



wormed out of Eppie all she knew about it. 
As it was, however, nothing ever so completely 
startled her into a state of incommunicative 
obstinacy as a straightforward question. 

" Naething has luippened that I ken o*. What 
wiz likelv tae happen 'U no' happen. If s a 
dark nicnt, an' there's nae moon, an' it only 
wants an hour till twelve." 

^* Yes, yes ; I know it is very late for me to 
call. But I must see vour mistress. Tell me 
Eppie, is she well — is she like herself ?" 

'* Hoo can she be like herself when she hasna 
slept for three lang nichts ? Up an' doon, up an' 
doon, murmurin' an' prayin' the very same as if 
ihe had done the ill." 

"Whatm?" 

Mr. Angus would have found it but a vain 
ezaminatioB, even had he had time to proceed, 
but at this moment Virtue entered the room. 
Though she shook hands with him, and signed 
to Eppie to go, and took the chair beside the 
window just as she might have done had all been, 
as of ola, the minister was struck with a cer- 
tain strange unconscious air about her, as if 
while seeing and comprehending all that was 
before her, she were yet attentively bent on 
something unseen to others. She was calmly 
collected, and yet singularly abstracted. She 
moved and spoke with perfisct composure, and 
yet her hand was hot, and her face unnaturally 
flushed. She had the air of one who had just 
issued from a struggle, calmly triumphant but 
not yet free from the heat of battle. 

"Have you heard anything of Mr. Hepburn 
to-night. Miss Virtue?" asked the minister. 
This ne thought was the best introduction to 
what he had to say. 

'' No," replied Virtue, apparentlv starting from 
her abstraction. ''There is notning wrong. I 
hope?" 

** He has been seized again to-night, and is 
lying quite helpless. He could not even speak 
to me when I saw him to-night." 

" Oh, Mr. Angus ! And can we do nothing V* 

'< Nothing. Dr. Campbell has orderedUiat 
no one be admitted to see him. He hopes* 
however, that he will weather this attack* as he 
has done others before." 

''I almost hope not," was the involuntary 
r^ly; '' for then we shall all be together," 

''What can you mean. Miss Virtue ?" 

" Nothing— nothing," replied Virtue, recover* 
ing herself : " I am not well : I scaroely know 
wnat I sav ;" and she joined her hands over her 
poor throbbing head, and looked so wearv and 
sad that Mr. Angus almost cursed himself for 
breaking in upon her time of repose. But he 
had something to say^ and be was determined to 
say it. 

" Miss Virtue, on account of this sudden ill- 
ness of our dear friend his duties as Session 
Clerk fall upon me. To-night I have either 
been insultingly trifled with, and your name 
most wantonfy profiuied, or else. ••• there is 
something fearfully wrong." 

Virttte did not chanflfe her ettitude, but oen- 
tinned to regard him with a monmfiil cnlnmw 
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tkUto Mm WM quilt imarplifbla, Uetiioiiglil 
ha coula almost detect in her look a kind of 
nfivtftil lof«. Hm old retiring defcreoea was 
fOM. She etened to be vkwing him from 
■MM loftf grooad where ** vii^^in liberty" wae 
beyond npnMiefa. He had eome to eipoetulate 
vUi ber> to eouneel her, mayhap to rebuke 
hff : yet then wae that in her whole bearing 
widch awed him in spite of himself--a halo of 
inmorrabla resolve about her» borrowed from the 
U^ of a land to which his aoul had not risra, 
and which he eould not comprehend. Had he 
seen her visibly in the clouds, with her foot on 
t h e c reacent moon, he could hardly havefelt more 
distinctly how far he was beneath her, because 
of tiiat mystie something which made her, in 

ri of her waary look and fevered hand, like 
deniaan of a higher sphere. He paused 
before the sad grandeur of her silence, and knew 
not what to say Auther. 

*^ What have you come to tell me, Mr. Angus ?'' 
arioed she at length, in a tone that seemed to him 
almoat compassionate. 

** I can hardly put words upon it, Mist Virtue. 
Have you seen Mr. Morgan to-day P' 

" I have." 

** Haa he your authontf • • . • I fear almost 
to iaault you by asking it • . . •" 

"Spare yourself, Mr. Angus j I know what 
you would say. He has mv authority." 

''You are the victim of some wicked coer- 
don. Miss Virtue," said the minister, after a 
pauae, and almost choking with agitation. 
"Yon loathe the man, I know it. Then the 

unseeming hurry 1 Pardon mei it is as a 

friend I come. Can I do nothing to save you 
from this ?" 

"Nothing whatever, Mr. Angus. It must 
be." 

'' Am I not to know the cause of it ?" 

"The very nature of the case binds me to 
secrcsy." 

" I tall you it must not be," cried Mr. Angus, 
rising, unable any longer to contain his feelings. 
"A sordid hypocrite I A heartless, worldly 
wretch! You must be acting wrongly. Oh, 
Miss Virtue, now that Mr, nepbum can no 
longer advise, will you not put it in my power 
to be of service to you, to release you from the 
necessity of such awful sacrifice, to cut the coils 
of this reptile from around you " 

" I know your friendship wel^ Mr. Angus," 
intermpted Virtue. " I count it no boldness 
now to tell you it is the most precious thing I 
have on earth. But vou cannot prove it to 
me more clearly than by ceasing to oppose me 
in this. Heaven has shown me m^ way." 

" Once more. Miss Virtue. Is it a matter in 
which money can be of any service ? I have 
private means and powerful friends. Every- 
thing I have is at your service I" 

** Yoor kindness only pains me, sir. Never- 
theless I thank vou. But my resolution is irre- 
vocable. Forgive me, Mr. Angus, I am 
strangely weary. Good night.'* 

"Stay, stay. Miss Virtue! Look at this!" 
Be drew from his breast that portrait of her 



which had bean washed athore fron thawradt 
of the Qraat Charlroy. "Think how many 
timaa ha k)oked on it--«ha, the soul of all that 
was honourable and good I Think how often 
he haa kissed it out of the frdaess of his large 
and loving heart I Think how, I doubt not, it 
was the last thing he looked at ere he want on 
duty on that fearful night I Doubtleas this waa 
to him the last dear amenity of life. And now 
it comes more like a voice from him than as tiia 
image of yourself, reminding you that your 
heart is pledged by a vow to what is holy and 
good, and that your union with worldliness and 
hjrpocrisy will be trsaohery to the memory of 
him, the sacradness of whose kiss all the fury 
of the storm has not been able to destroy I See 
these marks. Miss Virtue. That was the very 
water that quenched the light of his eyes I— « 
Have you so far fbigotten him that I need ap- 
peal to you thus ?" 

The minister might wall ask the question. 
He had hoped that the sight of this sacred relic 
would open the fountain of her tears, and re- 
store her to her better self. But Virtue merely 
took it from his hand, gased upon it teailessly, 
turned it over and over as if in pleasing per* 
plezity, and then pressed it to her not lipa. 

" Who gave you this r' asked she, at length, 
abstractedly. 

" The sea gave it me," said the minister, half 
offended at what he could not help fancying was 
want of feeling. 

" Take it then from m^, Mr. Angus. / give 
it you." 

"Miss Virtue," replied he, "a few hours 
ago such a gift would have had a meaning 
for ma that would have made me happier 
than I can ever hope to be on this siae of 
heaven; As it is, it only adds to my wretched- 
ness. Of that, however, I say nothing, lest the 
suspicion of selfish motives should mar my 

g resent cause. Yet once more-roh once more, 
lies Virtue, ere you throw yourself for ever 
into such a gulf of certain mis^, can money, 
influence, a ufe devoted to your service, without 
hope of reward— can anythiDff that a man can 
do save you from this dreadful alternative V 

Virtue seemed to hear him impatiently — 
moved her arms hither and thither wearily and 
nervously, and sighed as if her heart would 
break 

'.' Ah I sir, spare me, This is the saddest part 
of the trial, and you but add to ito bitterness. 
I thank you— for the last time good night." 

Out in the dark night, under the gloom of 
giant trees, through which the night wind was 
sighing with the world-old grief, the minister 
felt struck with what had struck him before on 
his melancholy journey in search of the dead—* 
the grand immutability of Nature as contrasted 
with human vicissitude. Yet he did not feel, 
as many would teach, that this great immuta- 
bility should make human suffering appear 
small and insignificant. Ah, no. He fdt rather 
that the multitudinous siglung of the melan- 
choly leaves, and the old sorrow of the ffiant 
treea (» ^hey |traloe4 and waved to ana fro 
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under the wind of night, were as nothing com- 

Eared with one pang of grief in a living human 
eart. He waa in no mood for philoeophiiing, 
howerer. He scarcely dared to collect his 
thoughts at all; for he knew, in his heart of 
hearts, that the hope of his life was quenched, 
and quenched- -K>h, so cruelly I Had the direct 
finger of Providence ** swept the lines" of her 
heauty, hashed her voice, and closed her eye, 
that would have been grief indeed. But a living 
death 1 was it not a thousand times worse? 
And he to be called upon to witness the sacrifice, 
perhaps himself to offer it ! Oh ! was it not 
cruel that she, the gentle, the blameless, should 
thus be blighted in her first affection, and now 
compelled to have all her better nature perverted 
to sordid uses } Was it not cruel that he, who 
had striven to live in &vour with God and man, 
should be made, perforce, the minister of this 
unhallowed sacrifice, and himself one of the 
victims? .... Then his thoughts recoiled 
upon himself in bitter reproach that he who 
had so often preached faith even in direst 
tribolationf should himself see nothing but 
darkness. A moment might work deliverance. 
Yet, whence was it to come ! 

At war with his own thoughts, the minister 
courted the kindred gloom of night, and paced 
wearily up and down under the moaning trees. 
He was excited, and he thought that this would 
stay his burning thoughts more effectually than 
the close atmosphere of his study. At least so 
he said to himself, but his deep, unconfessed 
motive was the desire to be near her in her dis- 
tress, and to pray for her within the precincts of 
her own abode. Little did he know that on the 
next dav he would have given worlds to have 
been able to sav that he had been in his study 
at that midnignt hour ! 

Some minutes before twelve Eppie was at the 
Eoie Bum, by Lady lilbum's tree. It was a 
moonless and starless night, so dark as to ren- 
der almost undistinguishable the edge of the 
gorge, with its border of brackens, and the long 
ranches that stretched over the side from the 
great old tree bridging the chasm. On one of 
these Eppie sat swaying herself to and fro, 
muttering to herself her uncouth rhymes, and 
now ana again murmuring faintly snatches of 
weird old songs. Sometimes startled by some 
noise, real or supposed, she would stop sud- 
denly, listen for some moments, and then relapse 
into her incantations. Presentlv she heard the 
first stroke of twelve borne faintly on the wind 
from the town clock of Borrowbndge, and mut- 
tering to herself " His hour is come,'' she leapt 
nimbly from her perch to the ground, just m 
time to see dimly the figure of Morgan feeling 
his way cautiouuy along the edge of the gorge. 
He was frithin a few yards of where she was 
standing, when Eppie was startled by hearing 
her name called by a distant but well-known 



voice. 



''Whisht I whisht r whispered she to Mor- 
gan; ''Miss Ver^ has missed me, an' she's 
efterme. Jittwaittinioome, I'Usl^ropnd 



tae the hoose by anither road, but 111 shnne be 
back." 

Whereupon the black shadow reprea e n ting 
Eppie disappeared from Morgan's sight, foU 
lowed by low mutterings from the liSter, the 
purport of which was anything but benedi^orj. 

"Some infernal fool's trick," grumbled he at 
length, as he began to shiver, partljr from the 
loneliness and darkness of his position, and 
partly from the midnight cold. " Let me bat 
get hold of her, and if I don't shake her ower 
uiese rooks within an inch of her life I'm not 
what I take myself to be. But I'll have theae 
letters first, since I've taken the trouble to come 
for them." 

He sat down on one of the branches that pro- 
truded over the chasm, shivering and cursuiif. 
And he thought he could disMm the black 
figure. It came nearer and nearer, but too 
slowly for his impatient mood of mind. Wbea 
it was within a few 3rard8 of him he spran^c up 
in a fiury, and, seisinff hold of it, dragged it to 
the very edge of the abyss. " Give me the let- 
ters at once, ye hag !" he cried, ^' or over ye go 1 
None o' yer tricks with me. Ye'U me every 
minute verve kept me waiting !" 

The figure did not speak ; did not even move 
a hand to resist. Yet there was a hand, and a 
heavy blow, and Morgan, relaxing his hold, UXL, 
with a fearfol cry, into the deep, dark gorge 1 

At that ver^ moment Mr. Angus, folJowid by 
Eppie wringmg her hands and shouting that 
her mistress was lost, rushed to the spot juat in 
time to catch in their arms the fainting form of 
Virtue Le Moyne I 



Chap. XVII. 

Extract prom the Diary op Hkkrt 

Angus. 

Monu of Borrowbridge^ 

lOth Julf, 185—. — I have seen her to-day for 
the first time since her recovery. What a 
change I Alas for the golden hair and the light 
of the once bright eyes ! Poor, poor Vurtue I 
She does not know yet with what she atanda 
charged. 

She knew me, and asked me where she was, 
and why the windows were grated ! What could 
I say? I merely told her to be calm—her who;, 
heaven knows, was calmer than myself. I fear 
a terrible relapse when she hears that her unde 

is dead, and she herself charged with ^No, I 

cannot, will not write it, for it is a falsehood, 
and a sin against all that is pure and good in 
human nature. I will sooner believe that a 
miracle has been wrought, that tiie blow that 
slew him was from an angel or a demon, than 
that Virtue Le Moyne Hfted her hand to harm a 
human creature even in her ddirium. Though 
I heard the blow, and the terrible cry, though I 
was on the spot in a moment, and saw her 
standing alone— though I saw the blood on her 
dress wnen s)ie waa carried into the Qall— * 
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though I found the bloodstained axe next morn- 
ioff on ihe very spot at which she had stood, 1 
know as well as if an angel of God had told me 
diat Yirtoe Le Movne has no more part nor lot 
in the deed than Gabriel himself I 

How strange that Eppie still persists that she 
k the morderess I No : when the blow was 
g^en, Eppie was mshing wildly abont, along 
with mysdf, seeking her mistress. Eppie is 
willing to die for Wtue Le Moyne^ and will 
perjure herself to save her 

The chaplain is much interested in Virtue. 
He has nnaertaken the awful task of disclosing 
her position to her. Heaven help him I 

Some say it will go hard with her. Oh no, 
no ! I have passed some weeks in such heavi- 
neu and darkness of soul as surely man has 
seldom endured. I have doubted the watchful- 
ness of Providence, and speculated on possible 
imperfection in the moral government of God, 
till all my past life has come up to mock me, all 
my professions, all my sermons, all my death- 
hed consolations. I have thought, and wrestled 
with my thoughts, till my reason has trembled 
in the balance, and I have lost my hold upon 
sll troth whatever. But when I saw Virtue to- 
dav, when I read in her pale, worn face the 
calmness and* the spirit of heaven, I was filled 
with an inexpressible trust that still upholds 
mt. I know that she shall not die, and that 
she shall yet stand without reproach before 
God and man. 

I am to hear to-morrow from the chaplain. 
God bless thee, this night, in thy lonely grated 
chamber, poor stricken heart I Soon, too soon, 
^t thou know all the passing cruelty of Uiy 
lot Oh, could I but take thv burden and brar 
it for thee : for thou art weak, and weary, and 
sore-pressed ! 

Jfdff lUA.— She has been told. Strange to 
say, she listened to it all as if it did not concern 
hor, and shortly afterwards fell into a profound 
slomber. On awaking she asked for the c^p- 
kdn, and when he appeared she begged him to 
lehte all once more. A singular strength, both 
of body and mind, seemed to have come to her. 
She said she was glad to know that her uncle 
had died before the charge was brought against 
her. In answer to a question from the chaplain, 
she said she rememoered during the first part 
of her illness labouring under the idea that she 
was direoted by heaven to take away her own 
life. She remembers walking about for many 
hours as in a dream, from winch she awoke for 
a moment into the consciousness that some one 
was drandng her to the very edfj^e of the Eerie 
Bom. She has a dim recoUection of seeing a 
iigure rise up behind her assailant^a woman, 
she thinks. Then something waved in the air, 
and there was a blow, and a fearful cry — and 
she remembers no more till she awoke from her 
fefer in her prison-chamber. 

Hiis, then, is the truth — ^there was another 
hand, and Virtue Le Moyne is above crime. 
But how to esUblish this ? ... If legal 
AiO can rescue her firom martyrdom at 
the hands of erring human justice she 



is safe. I have placed all my private means 
at the disposal of a friend, who will se- 
cure the aid of the leading counsel of the day. 
I have so arranged that she shall not know from 
what quarter the assistance comes. No, Virtue 1 
when thou comest forth from thy prison, jus- 
tified in all eyes, as pure and unoontami- 
nate as if suspicion nad never breathed 
upon thy name, when I ask thee then 
if thou thinkest that thou canst learn 
to love me, thou shalt not answer under the 
pressure of obligation. Thou shalt not know 
that 1 have befriended thee, and the compulsion 
of gratitude shall not mar the readiness of thy 
consent. And even should it be, as well it may, 
that thou shalt withhold thy heart from me, I 
shall still be able to rejoice, with some measure 
of joy, that I have a share in thy life, which 
thou knowest not of, and which thou canst not 
deny me ! 

Tne trial will soon be on now. The whole 
country is excited, and never with greater rea- 
son — a stainless sirl charged with the darkest of 
crimes. Those who know her not weep for her. 
How much greater is our sorrow, across whose 
path hef life lav like a gleam of sunshine } 

What must be her thoughts at this moment ? 
Perhaps calmer than my own. Is there not a 
peace that passeth understanding ? 

Olasshwgh, 2nd August — ^What a morrow 
awaits me 1 To-morrow I shall be bound by 
the most solemn oath to speak words that may 
affect the life I love dearest in all the world. I 
tremble as I write. The words swim vapor- 
ously before me. Oh, I could weep tears of 
blood! Strange mystery of Providence, that 
singles me out as the chief witness against her ! 
What will she think of me, when she hears me 
speak the words that of all others will go 
hardest against her ? My trust gives way .... 
My faith fails me! What if this mystery of 
mysteries is about to become darker yet, and — 
oh, heaven ! — to close with the sweetest human 
life that ever gladdened the world I What if 
British men should nerve their hearts against 
compassion, and just because she is so beau- 
tiful, so meek, so tender, crush their finest feel- 
ings out of a misUdcen sense of duty ! It is too 
possible ; and oh, I b^n, I begin to doubt I 

I have just seen Mr. D , our leading 

counsel. Even at this eleventh hour he is at 
a loss to think whether to ground the defence 
on the supposition of another possible party on 
the spot at the time, or on the possibility of the 
deed having been done unconsciously while in 
a state of temporary insanity. This is horrible I 
Yet he says the proof against her is almost un- 
assailable. First the motive (for Mr. Hepburn 
has told him all); second, her being discovered 
alone on the spot at the veiy instant the blow 
was heard and the cry uttered ; third, the blood 
on her dress ; fourth, the axe found on the spot 
where she had stood, and this axe identified as 
the one belong;ing to the Hall-kitchen ! Oh yes, 
I can see how it must look in the eyes of others. 
And I, even I, am ordained to be the chief in- 
strument in establishing these things against 
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herl DearGodl day me and spare this ten* 
der lamb I Oh my heart's heart, my nnspoken, 
yet the light of my life I condemn me not when 
my oath shall bind me» as I shall answer to 
God at the great day of judgment to speak the 
troth, and the whole truth ! If the words I 
ntter shall touch thv most blessed life, I know 
that thou thyself wut acknowledge me justified 
in that day, and place thy shining hand m mine, 
and bid me come and share the abundance of 
thy gladness. 

As I write I receive a bible from Wnxxt by 
the hands of the chaplain; I open it where the 
leaf is turned down, to draw my attention to 
some particular passage. I see her pencil-mark 
opposite a Terse, the words of which are— 
*' Whoso sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not." Kind, kind AHrtue I In the midnight of 
her tribulation, in the verv valley of the sha- 
dow of death, she forgets her own position to 
think of mine. 8he knows, then, that the words 
which touch her life touch me too I She re- 
cognises that her hurt is my hurt, her cause 
mine. She, in some measure at least, shares the 
issue between herself and me. If aught can 
strengthen me at such an hour, it is this. Does 
not the very message say much for her state of 
mind ? The tendergirl rebukes me I 

I look again. What is this f Here, again, 
she has marked the holy words— ^' I shall not 
die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord. 
The Lord hath chastened me sore, but he hath 
notgiven me over unto death.*' 

Shall I dare to doubt now? I still suf- 
fer, but I am strong. 

Zrd Augugt,-—! wonder that I can write at all, 
while the life of my own life trembles in the 
balance. Tet what can I do to stay the conflict 
of my troubled thoughts ? 

mat a day this has been I All that I have 
seen floats restlessly before my eyes like the 
unreal and commingling phantasmagoria of a 
fevered dream. Judges and lawyers, and eager 
multitudes, a confused array or faces, aUin- 
tensely sorrowftil; and amidst them aU, the one 
angelic countenance, pale as marble, calmly 
beautiful as death I Her face was seen only 
once. She lifted her veil when I entered the 
witness-box, doubtless to show me that her 
fsuth was unshaken, and to encourage me to 
fblfil the punful duty to the letter of my oath. 
As she dia so, there was a low murmur of pity 
iuid admiration l\eard over the whole court. 
Not a word could be distinguished ; but no out- 
spoken eloquence could have been more ex- 
pressive than the inarticulate quiver of tiie air 
as it vibrated with the fiiint whispering of many 
Bps. I felt myself endued with supernatural 
fortitude. I felt that the plainer and the fuller 
the truth evidenced, the more certain would be 
the establishment of her innocence. I could 
not, cannot even yet see how: but I am per- 
suaded that innocence and truUi kiss mutually. 
I cannot trace the ramificaUons of drcnm stance 
beyond a few short stages; nevertheless I know 
that all the streams of truth shall yet meet in 
the river of the water of life. What I have I 



spoken I have spokei^ and, being truth, it lamH 
point heavenward. This is that faith which 
even now is illuminating the darkness of Vir- 
tue's prison-chamber. I fbel that faith is one ; 
and faith being the life of the just, she in bonds 
and I free are yet living one and the same life. 
Even now there is more kindred life between her 
and me, though placed at the opposite poles of 
social existence, than between that great lord 
who this day sat in judgment over her, and me, 
who have no joy to cling to, like ^e bible of the 
poor prisoner. 

Never before did I feel so distinctly how in* 
finitely far the pure essence of joy is removed 
above c'u-cumstance. I understand the joy of 
martyrdom now. I believe that Virtue Le 
Moyne, the pitied of all, is at this moment dther 
calmly asleep, or revelling rejoicingly within the 
treasure-house of her own heart. Ignominy is 
a mere superinduction. There is no such thing 
apart from crime. Innocent death that the just 
law may have its course — ^a death like this, met 
cheerfully and without murmuring, is to my 
mind the martyrdom that merits ue brighteat 
crown. 

But thou shalt not die, oh, my beloved one I 
Thou shalt yet live, to gladden those who love 
thee ; and the first words thou shalt hear, when 
thy prison-doors are opened, shall be the offer of 
the heart of one who believed thee to be so 
closely allied to all that is true and holy, whe 
believed thy interests to be so vitally intertwined 
with all virtue and goodness everywhere, that he 
would not lie even to save thy life ! 

Mr. Hepburn being still too ill to leave his 
bed, his evidence, as taken down in the presence 
of witnesses, was read to-day. Mary Maclean, 
Morgan's wife, and her present husband were 
subjected to a most rigid cross-examination, re- 
sulting in nothing. Epnie's evidence was so 
contradictory, and her wnole bearing so wild and 
mad-like, that she was removed from the box as 
an unfit witness, and taken into custody. At 
one time she persisted that she was^he mur- 
deress ; at another that she only intended to do 
the deed, but that in her temporary absence 
while seurching fbr her mistress, some one else 
had done it. In one thing, however, she never 
varies — that it was she who brought tiie axe 
from the Hall kitchen and hung it on one of 
the low branches of Lady lilbum's tree, to he 
ready for use. Those who assume Vixtne's 
guilt, see in this nothing but the mutual com- 
plicity of mistress and maid. Dr. (^pbell's 
evidence was purely professional. He bore 
strong testimony to the general soundness and 
even remarkable strengtn of Virtue's mind, 
apart from the usual delirium occasioned by 
fever. AU these things are against her, yet win 
I hope— «ven against nope» 



Chaf. XVIIL 

The last hours of the trial were drawing 
nigh. The jury had retired. It was anticipated 
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that libtat defibention would be a lengtheQed 
one. Ag boor by boor dragged aloiif(« Mr. 
Angus's aiudety became more and mora mtolero 
abk; At length he could endure the atmosphere 
of the crowded court no longer. As he felt hun- 
sdf grow weaker and weaker he became con- 
rmoed that, whatever the result, it would be 
aec essa r j £gn- hm, it he was to be able to act at 
an, to receive the news of the decision gradually. 
Acoordingly, he left the court, and took up his 
station at ib/$ window of a souJl hotel im- 
mediately opposite. Here he sat, watching the 
crowds that besieged the door of the court- 
boose, punfnlly observanti in the midst of his 
agony of suspense^ of the minutest detail of 
dress, manner, or action that passed before 
his ayes. There was violent discussion going 
on— one topic filling every mind* 

Mr. Angus had not set many minutes when 
two young men belonging to a class whose 
main characteristicB, so fair as I have been able 
to discover, consist of huge finger-rings and 
dirty nails, entered the room and called for 
whiakey-and-waaer* 

''Terrible Itm^ buai Bees this, Tom,^' said the 
one. 

"Much longer to me than to you, Jim, my 
boy, I should rather think." 

"How's that?" 

"" Why, I've a Urrible big bet on the verdict, 
man. Hnmired to one, wi9i iaek Allan." 

"WeU, maoy'e ihe bel I've made, Tom; 
bat, upon my word, I would not like to bet on 
a girl's hfe." 

"Hard lip, Jim— bard up. What can a fellow 
do? Besidee, I've bet on 'Not guilt]r''-Hhat'8 
the humane sideb yooknow* Here's luck to 
her, poor thing," said he, tossing off a stiff 
bimper, and ordering another. "I'm not 
going back to that infernal hot place, I know. 
I've stationed Bob M'Nair at the door, to 
bring me over the news ae soon as it's known. 
He's not the boy to lose a moment." 

Mi. Angus was acutely conscious of every 
word, and hid lua fiwe m his hands for very 
thsme. (8oddsniy, a shoot fnm the crowd 
startled him. The two men rushed to the win- 
dow and threw H open; and now all things 
awam before Uie minister's eyes, and for a mo- 
ment he loet alloislber both eight and sound. 
At length he heard one of tbe yoong nen say : 

"There's Bob M'Nair nsshinw aeioee the 
street. Hangit, Ihopeit^aallri^l There's 
his foot on tne stair already. He 's rushing up 
like mad!" * 

The door burst open, and a Jockey*looking 
man rushed into the room. Mr. Angus roused 
hhnself, and turned quickly louua with the 
others* 

"Which side did ye bet on?" shouted the 
new comer* 

" Not guiHy." 

"Then yer hunder^e gone, t&t. Te've lost. 
But k>okI lookl Catch hold of tiiat gentle- 
man 1" 

Mr. Angus had fainted. When he next 
opened his eyes he found himself in a strange 



bed. A mauj evidently a waiter, stood by» 
bathmff his temples with vinegar. 

" Wnere am I ?" asked he suddenlv, raising 
himself on his elbow; but before tbe waiter 
eoold answer he remembered alL 

''What is that noise outside?" asked he, 
vainly straggling to rise. 

«« Keep still, sir; keep still," eaid the waiter, 
kindly. ''I'll soon see. I declare— it's the 
mob, If they havena' unyoked the horses from 

Mr. D 's cani^e» and they're draggin' 

him in't. That's the young leady's counsel, 
sir. The whole town 's mad wi' joy at the poor 
thing's eaoape," 

''Escape?" 

" Yes, sir; her escape." 

"But the verdict?" 

"Did you not hear it, afap? The verdict wee 
' Not proven.* " 



Chap. XIX. 

Letter from Virtue Le Moyne to Mr. Hep- 
bum: 

" Glasborgh, 8th Aqgnst, 185—. 

" Mt dear, dbar Father, ~ When this 
reaches you I shall be ihr from yon. Oh how 
I have longed to go to yon, and to weep out my 
fiffowell heidde you ! Bet I fwr yoor power over 
me to shake my purpose. I tnu^ however, when 
you have read this, that you will hold me Jastified 
in what I am abevt te do. 

" In the long lonely hours of those painful weeks 
I have had ample time to make up mv mind to faoe 
any issue. I was perfectly prrparea for either of 
two events-^entire acquittal f^om the charge of 
crime, or (at least I fancy I was prepared for it), 
innocent death, that Justice might be glorified. It 
is strange that the middle course never soggested 
itself to me daring all my weary meditations. For 
this I was not prepaied. I am not condemned ; but 
I am not Joitifled. Tbe chsrfe of murder stiU lies 
upon me. I am still amenable to law. In $nck m 
state of circumstances I cannot return to taint the 
atmosphere of my native home with the breath of 
suspioton^^^o cieiid theold honsehoU wtdi tht evsr* 
present senss of danffsr. Vever again sen I sit in 
the old ehnrch aainf the nnblsnMshed efaiMren of 
God, until I am proved to be even as they are. 
Meantime, I pray you not to seek after me. I de- 
sire concealment. I have teken refsge under 
another name, and I now seek emplcmnent«-4io 
matter what, ifH Is honest and usefiBl. I shall ever 
be ready to ddiver myself up again into the bands 
ef my jndgies, sliMild any farther apparent proof rise 
up against me, or any Judicial inquiry be set on 
foot regardbg me. I have made (he necessanr ar« 
rangements with regard to my pension^ which I 
leave in trust of yourself and Or. Campbell, to be 
drawn at the proper dates for the mafntenanoe oi 
my dear aunt. 

" Think you that I write this without tears ? Ah, 
no. A few nights ago I was lerv near you. Under 
the eoter of darkness I revisltea all my old haunts, 
with the one sad exception of my own home. I am 
g^ad my dear aunt is out of it. Nothing could be 
better than the little cottage in which Mr. Angus 
has caused her to be placed. I learned this last of 
* his many khidnesses throogh the chaphdn of the 
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prison, fiafty as I laid, I was rery near yon. I sat 
on yonr stair, and prayed God's blessing on yon. I 
lay on the grass, across the narrow gleam of Ught 
that escaped from the shatters of Mr. Angns's 
stndy-window, and on him too I inyoked a blessing. 
I knelt beside Willie's graye, and rowed that until 
I shall be where he is, his God shall be my God. 
I found the recent tnrf nnder whi^ my poor unde 
lies, beside his ancestors; and, eren while weeping 
for his loss, I thanked God that he was dead. 

'' For my sake be kind to Bppie when she shall 
be released, as I am told she will be soon. Tell her I 
desired her to be kind to my aont, and to serve her 
as she would serve me. Let her wages be cbntinned. 

** Tell Mr. Angus how I honour him. I cannot 
tniBt myself to speak of him as I fidn would. But 
as he values my friendship let him hare req[>ect to 
my concealment. 

'^ Farewell then, dear father— « thousand times 
father! I did not leave your neighbourhood until 
I heard that yon were convalescent. God bless you. 
Ton shall hear from me again. Surely I shall yet 
return with gladness. Farewell. 

'< Believe me, my father, 

'' Gratefully and lo^ringly yours, 

"Virtue Lb Motitb.'' 



Doath too is strong; but powerless stUl to sevar 
The lofty ifaemories that enshrine a soul 
And bid Time's waves all onwards swifUy roll, 

Yet live perennial and bloom on for ever. 
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BT WILLIAIC BBAOB. 

His work is done. And never yet In story 
Hath lived a memory bom of a name 
Bo guerdoned with the gift of noblest fame 

As his, whose early death hath been his glory. 

Martyr to doty, (fo vain dream of passion 
Or wild enthusiast-vision. He Is gone 
Before the light he lit had fairly shone. 

He panted not for praise in common ftshion. 

He rests in peace. The golden bowl Is broken, 
The life so nobly spent cut short by tofl ; 
But with no folse end its great task to foil, 

And leaving in its track Aill many a tok«u 

Duty well done. There is the calm achier ^g 
Of his best aim, and woric right nobly 'ione; 
There rests the meaning of a course wril run. 

And that great thought should mitlgatet he grieving 

Of those who loved him. Yet what pr or expression 
Can tell the struggle of a stricken /icart 
Doomed from its darling sUently to part, 

And labouring on yet making no confession. 



And such a death is sweet The honest weeping 
Of noblest souls is his remembrance' prize; 
The tears that dimmed the proudest, clearest eyes, 

At looking on the tomb where he lay sleeping. 
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BT ABA TKBTAKION. 

'Twas a dim old tale of beauty 
Which we read at evening's hXi ; 

When the stars were in the heavens. 
And the dusk was over alL 

While with eager ^es of wonder 
O'er the magic page we bent, 

Slowly purple shadows gathered 
Till the letters came and went. 

But before we put the volume 
With reluctant hands away, 

'Mid its leaves we placed three flow'reto 
I have looked on them to-day. 

Was a mirror in their petals 
To reflect my days of youth t 

For like glass they gave badL vlskms 
Fraught with tenderness and truth. 

I beheld my childhood's dwelUng, 
Framed with green and glossy leaves, 

With the sparrows hopping lightly 
On its porch and gabled eaves. 

And I heard the river's murmur 

As it flowed on to the sea; 
And I saw again the fiices 

Which are gone from earth and me. 

But the light Is now departed 
Which was borrowed from past yean^ 

And the last faint trembling picture 
Has been blotted out by tears. 

For our Ufo, which Is so fleeting, 

Steals the props on iriilch we trust. 
Leaving only mournful mem'iles 
And a heap of sacred dust 

And the sadness of the present 
Can turn all the past to pain; 

Why did I look on the relics 
Of my childish days again ? 

Let the book lie on the book-shelf 
With Its half-forgotten lore, 

Till the dust upon it gather : 
I will open it no more* 

Bamigate^ 1862. 
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THE LIFE OF AN APPLE TREE. 

* 

BY HARLAND COULTAS. 



This tree is beautifal in Bpring when covered 
with bloenomy and still more attractire in autumn 
when loaded with fruit. When we look at its 
strong stem and branches^ and then think of its 
smallness and feebleness at the commencement 
of its life — ^that it was once enclosed within a 
tittle seed buried beneath the soil over which it 
now spreads — we cannot but feel that there 
must be something yeij pleasing and instructive 
in the history of its life. We are about to write 
its life-history, and we hope so to interest our 
readers that they shall for the future see beautv 
in apple-trees, not only when covered witn 
blossom and loaded with fruit, but also when, 
stripped of these ornaments, they stand naked 
ana defoliated, spreading abroad their numerous 
branches under a winters sky. 

ne Fint Yearns GrovM.— -If we plant the seed 
of an apple-tree in a suitable soil, when sprinj^r 
and warm weather come it will begin to germi- 
nate. It first attracts the moisture from the soil 
to itself ; this produces the softening and swell- 
ing of its outer covering, which is finidly ruptured 
by the growth of the embryo or infant apple- 
tree in its interior, which sends downward 
throngfa the torn seed-cover a little rootlet, and 
upwards a voung stem to which are attached the 
first pair of leaves. 

These leaves, which are thick and fleshy, 
forming the great bulk of Uie seed, are in realitv 
the nnrsin^ leaves of the young embryo. We caU 
them nursmg leaves, because they perform a 
dntv quite peculiar to themselves, ana therefore 
different from the work done by the other leaves 
which subsequently appear above them. They 
contain a store of starcn, provisions elaborated 
1^ tibe tree which produced the seed. On this 
store of starch the infant apple, with its little 
root and stem bearing towards its summit 
the fint tme aerial leaves, is wholly parasitic, 
until It is sufficiently grown to draw a sufficiency 
of nutriment firom the earth and atmosphere and 
can do without the nursing leaves. 

Tlie starch thus providentlv stored away in 
the seed is converted into a soluble sugarv gum 
called dextrine, which the water absorbed auring 
germination convejrs up the stem to the young 
ai^ial leaves. Thus nourished, they speedily 
expand and take the form peculiar to the plant, 
remaining permanently attached to the stem till 
the dose of the vegetative season. It is other- 
wise with tiie nursing leaves, for, as the aerial 
leaves approadi maturity we see them shrivel up; 
and,havinfi[ supplied the nourishing matter which 
they contamed, they finally fall from the stem. 
With the full development of the first true^erial 
leanres and the fsdl of the nursing leaves, the 
first stage of vegetative life is cIosm. 
Ws Save now a simple individual plant or 



vegetable unit, consisting of root, stem, and 
leaves, having subterranean and aerial organs 
beautifully adapted to its nutrition, and wholly 
dependent for its future supplies of food on the 
earth and atmosphere. The full-grown apple- 
tree, with its massive stem and roots, its noble 
crown of foliage and fiowers, now stands befbre 
us in its simplest form. For the first true 
aerial leaf is the parent of those which succeed 
it, its simple repetition constituting the growth 
of the fint year ; and the growth of the first 
^ear is also a unit by simple repetition of which, 
in the course of yean, a goodly tree is at last 
constructed. It is therefore important to study 
carefully the anatomy and physiology of the 
fint true aerial leaf — the parent of those count- 
less numben which appear in succession as Uie 
life of the tree progresses through its several 
stages; because this must furnish a key to a 
knowledge of the growth, not only of the fint 
^ear but of succeedinf^ yean, of which the tree 
IS the solid and endunng monument. 

We see at once tlut the two extremities of our 
apple-tree, are beautifully adapted to Uie media 
in which each is developed. Its little root 
descends into the ground, and puts forth from 
its surface a number of fine, white, hair-like 
fibres, which are the instruments by which it 
absorbs inwardly food from the surrounding 
soil; its young stem ascends into the air, and 
the bark and fibre arranged cylindrically in the 
stem, in separate beds or lavers, are spread-out 
horizontally at intervals in the form of flat, green 

Elates, or absorbent surfaces called leaves. The 
ark, or cellular tissue of these leaves, is pene- 
trated by the fibrous portion of the stem m the 
form of veins and veinlets, which communicate 
freely with the rootlets in the soil, and thus act 
as conduits of the sap from one extremity of tiie 
plant to the other. In this manner, the sap 
brought from all parts of our young apple-tree, 
becomes thorotufhly spread out and aerated in 
the leaves. To faciutate the progress of evapora- 
tion and absorption, each leaf is provided with 
an epidermis or skin, through the pores or 
openings of which the superfiuous water of the 
sap is evaporated, and such gases absorbed 
from the atmosphere as are nutritious to the 
plant. Hence, when fully expanded, these leaves 
aerate the sap more perfectly than the nursing 
leaves, and the growth of the plant is more 
rapid. They now contribute individually to 
each other's support; the lower leaves aiding 
in the growth of those that are above them, and 
contributing also to the development of that 
portion of the axis or stem wmch is beneath 
them, and to the increase in the number of 
rootlets in the soil. And tiius vegetative power 
gradually accumulates. But, as the heat and 
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light of the sun decreases, the vital activity of 
the leaves dimiDisheSy and the intervals between 
them as gradually cease to fonuj until at length 
the elongation of the axis or stem is wholly 
stopped. The current of sap is now diverted 
away from the leaves to the buds, forming at 
the bottom of every leaf-stalk in the httle 
oomer formed by the union of the leaf-stalk and 
the stem. This attraction of the sap away from 
the leaves to the buds is undoubtedly one of the 
principal causes which produces their decay and 
separation from the stem, and the fall of the 
leaves is therefore au infallible indication that the 
year's growth is being prepared for winter. 

This preparation of the shoot is effected by 
the formation of the bud-scales, which mav 
be truly regarded as the lowest type of leaf, 
because formed when the sap is stagnating in 
the tissues, and the vegetative forces of the 
plant are gradualljr expiring. These bud-scales 
are a totally different kind of leaf from the 
green leaves put forth by the plant during the 
vegetative season. They are without pores and 
cmorophyl or leaf-green, and are, in botanical 
language, imbricated — that is to say, they cover 
one another like the shingles on tne roof of a 
house. They are in fact covering or protecting 
leaves ; they do not nourish, but sim^y shelter 
the delicate growing points of the shoou Each 
of these bu<& contains a shoot and leaves, or the 
entire ipowth of the coming vear already formed 
in miniature, and imbeddea in a warm downy 
investment, as may be readily proved by dissec- 
tion and the use of the microscope. In this 
respect they are like the seed or first germ from 
which the whole growth of the season originated, 
and as the outward envelopes of the seed were 
adapted to the soil in which it was sheltered, so 
the scales of the bud are formed with reference 
to the cdld and moisture of the atoiosphere to 
which it is eicposed* 

Thus, even the defoliated first year's growth 
or vegetable cone is not without its attractions. 
Thereit stands, exposed to the fierce north wind. 
It may be coated with ice from top to bottom; 
perhaps the snow-covered ground, in which its 
roots lie imbedded^ is froaen as hard as granite i 
it matters not, for it has covering leaves or bod- 
scales. Thev are the appointed guardians of its 
life, and well do they perforo their ofiice. As 
soon as spring and warm weather come, do we 
not see the voung shoots, and the bright green 
leaves wbicn thejr have covered ^d protected, 
come forth uninjured? Exposure to the air 
which is now mild and pleasant, will do the 
newly-developed shoots no barm, but is a poei« 
tive oenefit. The services of the covering or 

Protective leaves of winter are theref<»e no 
>nger required, and we see them fall one by one 
from the stem. Why? Beoause they bare 
fulfilled the purposes of Profndme$ m their 
creation. They are therefore removed from 
the post of duty. Thus a thing so apparently 
insi^ificant as a leaf scale is important in eon^ 
section with the buildiog un of our appb-tree. 
And the reader wiU And good rttiaoa to bdieiw, 
if he takes the trouble to etamine, that not only 



have the leaves of apple-trees been provided 
and cared for through winter, but also everyone 
of the millions of fresh green leaves annually 
put forth into the atmosphere. 

The Second Yearns 6roto/A.— With the gradual 
increase of light and heat, the snow and ice dis- 
appear, the ground becomes soft and friable, 
the air mild and pleasant, and in the grand la- 
boratory of organic nature, all is again ceaseloBs 
activity. The same beautiful vet evanescent floral 
forms adorn the earth; the oright green graea* 
the leafy verdure of the woods charm the senaea. 
Our vegetable cone with its lateral and termi- 
nal buos, feds the effect of the genial influencee 
that are abroad, and soon gives signs of a re- 
newed vitality. The covering leaves or scales of 
the buds separate from each other, and the new 
generation of nutritive leaves which they have 
protected through the winter, are put forth no- 
injured into the atmosphere. The leaves pro- 
ceeding from the bud at the summit of the 
vefl[etaDle cone continue the growth of the 
mam axis or stem, whilst those developod 
from the lateral buds give birth to branohae* 
If now these new growths be carefully examiiied, 
they will be found to have been constructed by 
the leaves on precisely the same plan aa tbo irat 
year's shoot. For tliese branches, and the ad* 
ditions which have been made to the stem in 
height, consist of precisely the same perts, via. i 
a conical axis, and leaves with buos in their 
axilla, and a terminal bud at the apex. Each 
new axis or shoot which has been avpar* 
added to the first year'e shoot, must therefore 
be regarded as a simple repetition of the firet 
year's shoot. 

It is also plain that the braocbea are to tlM 
main axis or stem the second year wb^t the 
leaves were to it the first year, performing pi«- 
cisely the same functions, only in a fiur qmsm 
energetic manner i beoause in this ease it ie not 
ooe out several leaves which are engaged m 
elaborating the sap, which, when duly prepared 
in the leaves, passes from them into the tpsim 
axis or stem of the tree, through the eommow 
axie of the shoofo and thus contributaa to ite 
nutrition. 

The tree has therefore a m»eh mater anonnt 
of leaf surface at work in the air ttie eeeood year 
than it had the first, and its chances of lifo are 
consequently multijdied a thoueamHoid. For 
with every addition to the number of ita iMvasi 
the tree obtains a new instrwnent for extmoi* 
ing nutriment from the ataMMphere^ §md elabo- 
rating such food as it attracts to itself from the 
soil. The amount of wood and bade formed ie 
therefore much greater the second yeartliaa the 
firsti it is, in faot, exactly proportionate to the 
increase in the extent of mlhmuhte and the 
vital activity of the leaves themfelvasi 

The eap having been expoeed to the ur 
and light in theee additional leaf e«r£aeeay is 
again rendered nntritioQa» and not only c«ntri- 
btttes to the elongatioa of the elem andbra«che% 
but, at the aame tiaoe, to theformatienof n aew 
ooi^eal hiyer, or envelopiag mmtleof wood and 
bark between the wood and bark of the previous 
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yoff. Each sboot, wUh ha system of leaves^ 
coDtributes its part to tlie newly-formed layer, 
and the growA of the stem in length and thick- 
ness thos takes place at the same time, 

TWard the close of the growing season, the 
sap is again diverted from the leaves to the 
bads forming in their axilla ; and the protective 
leaves of winter having been fully matured^ the 
•Kond generation of nutritive leaves wither and 
&I1 from the branches and stem as before. Our 
apple-tree when leafless^ now shows a number 
of shoots associated together, united to a com- 
mon stem, all of which have been formed by 
leaves constructed after precisely the same pat- 
tm as the first year's shoot, and prepared for 
wmter in exactly the same manner. 

T%e third year the tree presents the same 
ffeneral vegetative appearances. The terminal 
Dod continues the growth of the main stem as 
before, the buds on the branches produce little 
branchlets, which contribute to the further ex- 
tenaion of the branches, and to the growth of 
the shoots forming at their summits ; and the 
whole system of shoots thus put forth, with their 
leaves, co-operate in the formation of the sap 
into another enveloping mantle of bark and 
vood, which covers the stem and branches of 
the previous year. 

In precisely the same manner does the tree 
»mtinue to vegetate, every year increasing in 
lize and strengtn, adding to the number of its 
leafy operatives, and to the amount of labour 
done, until it attains its greatest elevation. 

A peculiar alteration in the habit of our apple- 
tret now becomes noticeable. Fertile sap is no 
longer expended in the extension of its stem and 
branches, but in the formation of its flowers and 
tvoL Those branches which are destined to 
oerdse the reproductive function take at this 
time a short, stunted appearance, growing only 
a few inches or lines in length in the same time 
that they Ibrmerly mm as many feet; the bud- 
tracss on Siie otttside of the branches, the inter- 
nk between which mark the annual growths, 
thtts become crowded together. Unimately 
fbese branches cease to elongate altogether* 
and the leaf-buds at their summit assume a 
BwoUen app^rance, open« and give birth to 
ckiaters of little pedicles or flower-stalks, each 
■npporting a flower-bud* 

As in the flower the vegetative powers of the 
Isnras ar« reduced to aero, the axis of the floral 
haves ■ecsaaariiy retains its rudimentarv condi- 
tioD, nd no inteiYals of stem form between 
mem; tiiey therefore remain CTOwded togetiier 
into a sort of terminal rosette, analogous to that 
^ch is formed by the oj^inary stem leaves, 
which remain togetner in clusters without meta- 
morphosis when the branches or axis to which 
^ are attached continues undeveloped. 

If the reader carefully eaamines the leaves of 
the apple-tree which have thne been converted 
into floral organs, he will be struck with admi- 
ration at the simplicity and beauty of the meaM 
which Nature has adopted to eflfect her object. 
The ordinary green leavesof the stem are brought 



together in oirder that they majr act one npon the 
otners, and are diminished in size in consequence 
of the gradual expiration of the vegetative force 
in that direction ; hence this change of structure, 
or departure from the ordinary type of leiJf 
increases as we pass from the outside to the in- 
side of the flower, for the vegetative forces are 
gradually enfeebled in the flower and reduced to 
zero in its centre, where the metamorphosis of the 
leaf is at a maximum, or the leaf attains its 
highest stage of organic perfection. 

The outer leaves of the floral cluster, though 
greatly diminished in size, yet, nevertheless, 
usuidly retain, as in the apple-nower, their green 
colour ; they form together a little green cup- 
Uke involucre. caUea by botanists a calyx. 
Situated immediately next are the leaves of the 
corolla or garland, so called on account of their 
omamentu appearance. These are the most 
showy kAves in the cluster; they are slightiy 
tinged with pink, and of a dazzling whiteness. 

Now, apple-trees are hermaphrodite, that is to 
say they are self-impregnating, the male and 
female leaves being situated in the same flowers. 
These leaves are c^led bv botanists stamens and 
pistils, and we must look for them immediately 
within the apple-blossom or corolla. ^ The 
stamens or male leaves are venr numerous in the 
apple-blossom, and surround tae pistils or female 
leaves, which are usually five in number, with 
free s^les and stigmas; their ovaries are, how- 
ever, united; each ovary contains two ovules, 
surrounded by cartilaginous walls, formhig what 
is odled the core of tne apple, and the whole is 
enclosed in the fleshy tube of the calvx, which 
by subsequent enlaigement becomes tne f^uit. 

In the stamen the stalk of the leaf Is 
converted into a filament, and the dilated 
portion or blade into a club-like body called 
an anther. It is because the anther pre- 
pares and discharges fertilizing matter called 
pollen, that ^e stamen is called the male leaf. 
The pistil, also^ is only a leaf folded on its mid- 
rib, toe two sides of the lamina or blade beinp^ 
united at their margins. The apex or summit 
of thia folded leal^ denuded of its cuticle or e^' 
dermis, corresponds to the sti^pa of the pistil. 
It is beomse the pistil contains ovules or un« 
impregnated seeds, and receives the fiertilizing 
matter or pollen which impregnates the ovules 
in its interior, causmg them to ripen into seeds, 
whidi contain within their folds the embryo or 
infaQt plants, that the pistil is called the female 
leaf. The pistils or female leaves of the flower 
are always situated in its centre, and are sur- 
rounded by the male leaves or stamens. 

The reaoer will better understand these parts 
by the examination of an apple-blossom, and 
let him consult an deroe nt a n r work on botany, 
where stsmens and pistils are figured and de- 
scribed. 

When the flower is fully expanded, at first 
the anthers of the stamens are unruptured, 
moist, and closed ; but when the flower is fully 
matured, the anthers become dry, open their 
cells, and discharge their pollen on the stigmas 
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of the pistils, which about this time ezode a 
clammy fluid, which serves to retun the pollen- 
grains. These f(rains absorb the fluid thus 
exuded from the stigmatic surface, emit delicate 
tubes, which, penetrating the loose cellular 
tissue of the style, convey the fertilising fluid 
contents of the pollen fin^mule to the ovules in 
the ovary of the pistil. The ovules having re- 
ceived the impregnating matter, the embryos or 
miniature plants bc^in to form in them, and the 
ovules are thus gradually transformed into seeds. 

The sap is now attracted to the forming fruit, 
away from the stamens and petals, which fade 
and frdl oflT, having fulfilled their important but 
ephemeral functions. The stigmas and styles 
of the pistils disappear equally with the other 
parts. Tlie ovaries alone remain to aid in the 
ripening of the seed contained within their ca- 
vities. 

The sap elaborated in the ordmary green 
leaves of tne stem passes through the peduncle, 
or what was formerly the flower-stalk, into the 
fleshy tube of the calyx, by which it is retained, 
and which now gradually enlarffes, and con- 
tinues to increase in size as Jong as the sap 
continues to enter it. The gorp^ed or swollen 
cellular tissue or substance ot the apple is 
formed from this sap about the cartilaginous 
walls of the ovaries. 

The sur&oe of the apple, whilst green, acts 
like an ordinary green stem-leaf on the atmo- 
sphere, absorbing carbonic-acid gas, and giving 
out oxygen. As it slowlv loses its green colour, 
and assumes a ripe, ruddv appearance, it ceases 
to do this, absorbing tne oxygen instead of 
giving it out At maturity, the stalk ceases to 
afforo any further passage for the fluids, and 
becomes flnaUy unequal to the task of support- 
ing the fruit, so that it falls to the ground. 
Here it lies, unless eaten by cattle, ti]l it decays. 
On the approach of spring, the seeds contained 
witbin tne cartilaginous walls of the ovaries, 
stimulated to life by the heat, put forth roots 
into the mass of nourishing decaying matter 
which surrounds them, and which was provided 
by Nature for this very purpose, and develop 
into new plants, which, should circumstances 
&vour their growth, pass again through the 
same life-changes as the parent-tree on which 
they originated. 

Such are the progressive phenomena in the 
growth not only of the apple-tree, but of all the 
trees whidb are natives of northern climates, 
modifled, of course, bv peculiarities of struc- 
ture and constitution; out all grow in a similar 
manner, their forms unfolding from the seed 
according to the same general laws. 

A few words about the death of the apple* 
tree, and our paper is finished. 

The individual existence of a phmt usually 
terminates with the formation of its flowers and 
seed. This law applies at least to annuals and 
biennials; but an i^ple-tree wiU continue to 



flower and fruit for a great many years in suc- 
cession. The reason is, that amongst its num- 
berless shoots and branches, there are always 
some which permanently retain their vegetative 
character, ajid these act as a preservative against 
the exhausting influence or its flowers. Tet, 
nevertheless, we see that apple-trees die sooner 
or later. Not only do their dififerent varieties 
of leaves die, but their shoots, branchlets, and 
branches, after they have arrived at their maxi- 
mum development, manifest all the symptoms 
of a gradually expiring vitality. Nothmg is 
more common in old apple-trees than to see 
these primary branches thus gradually expiring, 
or absolutely dead, amongst other branches, 
which continue to put forth annually foliage, 
flowers, and fruit; and the fate which thus 
overtakes the branches will finally overtake the 
whole tree. These dead branches, and especially 
the hollow, decayed interior of its stem, are 
significant of the fact that the . apple-tree is 
old, and that its life is gradually drawing to a 
close. 

It is, however, extremely difiScult to point out 
clearly the several stages of vegetative mactivil^ 
till the life of our apple-tree ceases. The death 
appears to take place from within to without, 
and downwardly from above to below, or from 
the extremities of its branches to its roots. In 
most cases, however, death is brought about by 
violent interruptions to the natural lue-prooesses. 
After having braved the storms of centuries, tt 
is at last blown down and uprooted. Now busy, 
active, ever industrious Nature covers its fallen, 
mouldering trunk with a shroud of moss and 
lichen ; and there it lies, until it is again resolved 
into its origind elements of earth and air. The 
lofty tree, uough it lives for thousands of years, 
must die at last, and pass away like one of the 
lowly annuals which it overshadows. 



Thb ohlt RotalLihbaob.— '^ Not ibr a light 
cause is the great Hebrew bsid shown to ns as a 
King; for Poets are still of the only Royal lineage.'' 
And as Edgar spoke his faceUndled with enthnalMm. 
<'And painters?" said Philippa enquiringly, and 
longiog for some ezpresnon that shoiild dignify the 
present position of her dear friend. " The Painter, 
if truly deserving the name, is of coarse a Poet 
Poetry and paintiog, masfc, senlptare, and srcAi- 
tectnre, all that make what we eal\ the arts, most 
spring from those who mle by a divine right. I 
know very well that some of the arts, mosle espe- 
cially, may be redaced to a scieDee; bat is not 
this &ct an exemplification of the nomoHmns 
forgotten tmisni; that the greater most include the 
lesser ? There may be science without creative art ; 
but true art always includes science. The music that 
through many generations has floated down to ns 
on the wave of popular love, first broke on the ear 
as an expression of the thought and ftmcy that 
glowed in the composer's soul ; we try it by the test 
of science, and find it true."— Jlfr#. Blake. By 
Mrs. Newton Grosland. 



The Lady's Wiih. 
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WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE? 

BY WALTSB ICABKHAM. 

Whit is my thought like, love ? 

Tb like the scented leaf 
WUeh eoaits the hand, and fragrantiy 

Bewirds the floral thief. 
UnUke all other joys, 

lis dearest when possened ; 
And all its sweetness best exhales 

Upon the homan breast. 



Wliat is my thought like, love T 

TIs like that eastern flower 
Which nightly blooms— a radiant qaeen-— 

When eve has Tailed the bower. 
Tb see her charms' warm bloom 

Is not for Day's rude light; 
She ifaeds her beauty's best perfume 

In the Jealous arms of Night 

■ 

What is my thought like, dear T 

Tb like the carrier-dove 
As she bears to the lone, true-hearted knight 

Her precious freight of Iotc. 
Strtight to his outstretched arms 

I see the yision dart, 
Till her tender, fluttMng form is pressed 

Close to his fidthful heart. 



Why is my thought then, dear, 
Like all these lovely things— 

Uke the scented leaf, and the night's own flower, 
And the bird with snowy wings? 

Thy blushes are giving the answer- 
Come, rede me my riddle now : 

Wonldst thou know thy lover's thought, dear? 
1 'U whisper it. Listen— 'I^ TAou/ 



THE LADY'S WISH. 
\a TradUian qf the BalHe.) 



BT 1CB8. ABDT. 



The Lady, of golden store possest, 
With a iiMaiog heart was also blest, 
And ever she strove by some kindly deed 
To Bokee the wants of those in need. 

Oh I why, when the Lady proudly gazed 
On a itstely church, by her bounty raised ; 
Why did sbe ask from the Powers above 
A meet reward for her act of love? 

Strange, that the Lady shooM faU to see 
Thst oor purest deeds of charity 



Are by human sfai and weakness marred, 
And all unworthy divine reward I 



Strange, that the Lady should seek to cling 
To a world of sin and suflhring ; 
And ask, In this weary wcM of tears, 
For the perilous boon of lengthened years t 



Tet BO it was : In an evil day. 
She prayed that she might not pass away 
From the Joys and ills of this earthly land 
So long as her church unharmed should stand 1 



Her wish was granted— Time onward moved ; 
She moum'd o'er the loss of all she loved. 
Death to each dwelling a summons bora. 
But he never knocked at the Lady's door. 



Crosses and cares in her path she found ; 
Famine and pestilence reigned around. 
Sbe looked on the foarfol battle-strife. 
But she bore through all a charmdd life. 



Then she thought on her wish with deep regret. 
And said " Can my church be standing yet?" 
But though nations groaned beneath wrong 

and ill. 
The church was firm and uninjured still* 

Life grew a burden ; her strength was spent; 
Her eyes were dimmed, and 'her form was bent. 
From her lips the accents slowly broke, 
And she seareely heard when another spoke. 



Withered, deformed, and unsightly grown, 
Shunned and neglected, she dwelt alone ; 
The crowd unheedfuUy passed her by, 
And the sorrowing Lady wished to die. 



When tempests raged over sea and land. 
She said " Can my church stiU safely stand ?" 
But the mason's work was firm and good. 
And strong and unharmed the structure stood. 



From this tale a lesson we may learn— 
Whene'er to the Lord in prayer we turn. 
Let us ask the gifts that He deemeth best, 
Nor utter a worldly and weak request. 

How many would fein the baubles claim 
Of state and honour, of wealth and fame I 
And the Lord, all gracious, kind, and wise. 
For our good the ^ooghtless wish denies. 



Let us safely then on His love repose. 
And tremble to tempt the fete of those 
Who otbea mourn through a life of care 
The dire remits of a Granted Prayer^ 
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CRESEIDE AND CRESSIDA. 

By file Author of the ." Photographer^ s Story :* 



Chaucer's Creseide and Shakespeare's Creisida 
-—I propose to compare-together these two ren- 
derings of the sama charMter. The difference 
of orthography (I simply take the names as they 
stand in the modem editions of the poets which 
happen to be at hand) will prove aorriceable in 
distinguishing the two. 

We need not discuss how far either lady is 
the ezeluslTe property of the poet under whose 
name she appears. In literature, as in life, this 
Cressid has passed through many hands. If 
some sleeve or brooch ot an old possessor is 
found decorating the present possessor, for the 
sake of good manners the less said about it in 
these pages the better. Such discussions we 
relegate to the learned columns of '* Notes and 
Queries/' It is our purpose to examine the two 
statues in an artistic light, not in a scientific. 
As to the geological peculiarities of the quarries 
from whieh tha bloeka of marble waro dug we 
care little. 

Neither need the question, ^ Whether Shake- 
speare has borrowed from Chaucer ?" detain us. 
Although the' play contains some passages 
parallel to passages in the poem, yet even these 
may have been derived from a common authority. 
Tha ancient forgeries of ''Dares and Dite," 
the Italian of Boccaoe, with many an old Eng- 
lish gut in prose or verse lay open to both poets. 
Chaucer, it is said, has translated largely from 
Boccaccio's *' Filostrato." In Shakespeare there 
are fragments, easily to be distinguisned, of an 
older play. There was no law against hterary 
piracy in those days. Inverted commas were, I 
believe, unknown to the printer's art and mystery. 
We need not trouble ourselves about these petty 
larceny transactions Just now. 

Manifestly and without a shadow of doubt 
Creseide and Cressida are quite distinct the one 
from the other. From whatever quarries they 
came, the artists have stamped their signs manual 
upon them. No longer we talk of marble 
Parian or FenteMo, but of the workmanahip of 
Pheidias or Praxiteles. 

It is the custom to maintain, as the very root 
of Shakespearian belief, that that writer has no 
individuality, that he simply performs the office 
of a mirror. Not to be heterodox, we will allow 
that it may partly be this negative kind of sign- 
manual which stamps Cressida as Shakespeare's. 
His she eeitainly is, and could be no other's. 
In Creseide no one will forbid us to say that 
Chaucer is clearly to be found. Fettered by no 
dramatic forms, he does not attempt to disguise 
that he is sorry for the evil foma of his htfoine 
and win do what he can to excuse her. He 
leads her forward by the hmd, vowing, like 
some ancient knight, to muntain her honour and 
defend her person with his life. We cannot 

look apoa Cresado to lee what nuomer of per« 



son she is, without taking in at the same time 
the figure of tlus, her gentle, quiet, courteous 
protector. 

Chaucer needs not to put his iToiu upon this 
figure of Creseide. Bv^ line and contour of 
it is unmistakably his. We find him in it — his 
spirit, his facial expression— just as we find 
Raphael himself in Raphael's portraits, or Van- 
dyck in Vandyck's. « 

It is curious to imagine either poet sotting to 
work to draw this character, ana to watch the 
gradual outcome of their conceptions. '^The 
primitive statue and oblique memorial" of femi- 
nine falseness — to depict that is the task they 
set before them. ShsJcespeare never wavers for a 
moment in his purpose. His aim is to draw the 
person who shall serve evermore as the type of 
mfidelitv in woman. Chaucer, on the other 
hand, nzoB his attention on the circumstances 
which could possiblybetray an unfortunate lady 
into so evil a fate. This gentle Chaucer recoils 
from the catastrophe that must come ; he lavishes 
on Creseide all the fair gifta he has at his dis- 
posal, to compensate for the disgrace that is 
looming in the distance. With a despairing 
gallantry he makea her more modest and virtuous 
than all other women ; so long as she is true she 
shall be truth itself. She is cajoled and tricked 
into the first nau^^htinesses that she commits ; 
afterwards her misfortunes are made to answer 
for her sins. * With such an uncle as Pandar, 
the discreetest of all ladies could scarcely hope 
to keep the path of prudery ; with such a friend 
as Diomed the most woe-begone must find some 
comfort, the most constant some temptation to 
temporary flirtation. Time, too, he artfully 
brings in as the great disposer of events. Shake- 
speare (not at other timea a stickler for the 
unilies) with cruel severity of purpose makes 
Cressida pass over from Troilus to •Diomed 
within the compass of a day. Three years, if 
I remember right, did the loves of Troilus and 
Creseide continue, before that unhappy exchange 
of prisoners. And then, before Diomed suc- 
ceeded to Troilus, there elapsed an indefinite 
period. 

Bat truely how long it was bitwene, 
That she forsoke him for this Diomede^ 
There is none authour telleth it I wene. 
Take every man now to his bookes hede. 
He shall no terme finden, oat of drede,* 
For though that he began to wowe her sone, 
Ere he her wan, yet was there more to done. 

Having lingered as long as possible over the 
early portion of Creseide^s history, he hurries 
over the shameful close, dropping his heroine 






* Orede^ Doabt, 
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by liie way» trjrinff to Ibiget her* and fingiving 
her with dl hu \mtU 

Ne AM M IM tUt mH* womam oliide 
FtHher thaa tU alorie woll dct Im, 
HtraMMAlMl li pmblMMd M wiia. 
That for bar gilt it ovght yaMgh aaflaa, 
And if I might ezense her in any wise, 
Por the w some was for her untrooth, 
T«ls^ I would excuse her jet for roath. 

Ghaneei'a Oreattde it a lady good and modeet 
hf Mtnrp, who throogh oatoward circmnttancea 
■ aoMly tamptady and who only iocenmha afUr 
kttg MM patent refl&elanQO. 

Shakeapaari'a Oreaaida, on tha oontrar^> ia 
tha very ImperBOttation of frailty. Ha fairly 
wofka out hia prablam. *'Aa falae as Craaaid,** 
k tho tttrt from which ha preaches. She-<-this 
eiahodiad fakenaas is to he tha antithesis to 
TMkH'a ** 9io9 of tnilh." Cironmstaneaa really 
hawa BO infloenoa on Cresaida. Under any 
ether oosrse of efonta aha would hara prorad 
iba anme. If aha had remained in Troy, the 
ide difference would hare heen that some Trojan 
would hare played the part of Grecian Diomed. 
Sfa^speare has depicted her as thoroughly 
seoaooofl — sensuous in its true meaning. She 
is influenced only through the senses, and thus 
feda and acts on fresh impulses from moment 
to moment. '*The error of her eye directs her 
■tBd.** Her love for Troilns and sorrow at the 
partiog are true enough at the moment ; though 
I snapeet that as she walks hand-in-hand with 
Priam'a youngest son from Troy-gate, she is 
already casting admiring eyes on strutting 
IXomed. Shakespeare finds in this sensuous- 
sesa— this slavery to momentary outward im- 
pressions the root of the prorerhial falseness of 
C^teasid. Sensuousness — that is his solution of 
the problem. It might hare been a different 
solution ; folseness is a vice of cold as well as 
of hot blood, of deliberate purpose as well as of 
sodden impulse. Chaucer finds his solution 
(if, indeed, he does not altogether shirk and 
give np the solution) in circumstances, as we 
said a!K>ve, not in the temperament of Greseide 
herself. 

Ulyasea gives us the portrait of Cressida^ 
done to the life. 

N99$tr. A, woman of qniek sense. 

mpmm, Fle,fleapoBherl 

There's laagaage in her 9j% her eheek, her Up ; 
K^, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look oat 
At every joint and motive of her lM>4y. 
O ! these eoeoooterers, so glib of tongae. 
That give oocasionf welcome ere it comes, 
And wide onclasp the tables of their thooghts 
To every tickling reader, set them down 
For sluttish spofis of opportunity." 

The stress in this description is laid ezeln- 
dfdy upon bodily signs. Agsin, in the famous 
aeene of the meeting of IVoilus and Cressida, 
the efiisct upon the reader's mind is tha same. 



* Ywift Certainly t Comer's Smendator* 



Her blushes, her drawing and withdrawing of 
her vdl, her attempts at escape, ^*the fetching 
of her lureath as short as a new-ta'en sparrow*'— > 
every point tends to the same effect* Slie is 
almost a body without a soul. The im|>ersona« 
tion of sensuousness is carried as far as it ooiild 
h^ without outraging human nature. We see 
every motion, each ebb and flow of her restleaa 
blood, each glance of her eyes ; but we do not 
com^hend her thoughts or feelings. There is 
nothmg under her malicious wit ; the manner of 
her speaking, the gestures wherewith she eked 
out her double-meanings* are far more plain to 
us than what is passing in her mind. 

Still, although her personal presence is so 
palpaUy manifest to us, Cressida is rather a 
type 01 a class of women than an individual 
woman« We all know Cressida. Fortunate 
the man who has not siffhed at her feet, like 
Troiius, and been jilted, for a modem Diomed 
who waltzes instead of ''heeling the high 
lavolt." Creseide, on the other hand, is not a 
type, but an individual* Although Cressida is 
ail corporeal, yet we know little of her pecuUar 
personal charms. Tliat her hair was ''some* 
what darker than Helen's," that her hand was 
white and soft — general hints of this kind are 
sU we get. But Chaucer gives out "divers 
schedules" of Creseide's beauty ; " it shall be 
inventoried* and every particle and utensil la* 
beUed." 

Creseide mesne was of her stature, * 
Thereto of sliape, of foee, and eke of ehsrei 
There might ben no fairer oreatare, 
And ofte time this was lier maBsie. 
To gone ytressed with Imt haires ciere 
Down by lier colera, at lier iMok beMnd, 
WMeh with a tlirede of gold she would bind. 

And save her Isowes joyneden yf^sre, t 
There was no lacke, in aoght I can espien ; 
Bat for to speakeo of her eyen clere, 
Lo, truely they written that her eeien. 
That ParadlB stood formed in her eyen. 
And with her riche beauty evermore 
Strove love in her, ale which of hem t was 
more. 

She sober was, eke simple, and wise withall, 
The best ynorished eke that might bee^ 
And goodly of her speech in general!, 
Charitable, estately, Insty, and free, 
Ne nevermore, ne lacked her pitee, 
Tender-hearted, sliding^ of eorage, 
Bat trnly 1 esn not tall her age. 

The meeting together of the eyebrows ia a 
special outward mark stamping Creseide as an 
individual. Why Chaucer chose this pecu- 
liarity — whether he copies from soma hving 
model, whether he haa aome dim phyaiognomic 
meaning, or whether simply ha found it so 
written m the ancient authorities— I cannot teU. 
Manv other passages there are, manv scattered 
toucnes of description, which, if collected to- 






"^ Meane, Of middle 
height. 



X Henif Them. 

^ SUding, XJncerfaiOi 

TariaUOf 



■"'^eyHwi^ Md'^ChnnUa. 



Bf*-^r*!. 



ltd. ^W« conM teamphMr«bMia»in& 



BIT iiBJii towiiw rnmiw; <hi 
diumilMiiii'mTliaiifcirtBi'wi 



Kgnet bar inttriMr.'M ■rii»it|Miiilliirii) Iw 

■MJihiiw iliiii totayv boll d»»»li fc«w*i 
Thna it h^peni^ttiGwidn-iHlh aH'kw 



hwrtjigi>-h*iii^ em^tt^ MfCHMitk,-..tka 
tjrpci. ■■ . 1 ■■!.. ;.,■. . il -:,■■■■:: -■• 

Tha chief diSemliiM,' thBB»iill)«lli«« find'b*- 
twMn CrcMJda ^nd CteMid^ are — fint, that 
Cnaode b tie piitaiv;e victim of cimuDstapcea, 
while Crsaaida baa ijtha oWll niitarti the actit^i^ 
emuae of Uie. wiow^ the cominUa- There if 
no neceaaity tlut Cresd^ alfquid .PDiaesa angr 
apedal temperameiit, only that she anould be 
wflicJaatfy weak to aaqcwJ) t^.tanmateiige*. 
Tbaa foatWeaa. md p iti fal m wn<u» hm chtm 
iKtanatK*. CEU«ida,<>|i tlMiBUlcr hudtiiiuat 
k«va ttsBce «khia Jienelf iN^ciBat to brij^ 
about tba h^ agaioat cout|UK7 .wlwh abe i|i 
to comniit. lUaiiwMiiiij' ~ ei 

titan a^BaHoaaoM!^. but » lia 

fbrcatbatSliBkaapafraluMcl k( 

Oeaaida, both baving toao e- 

come diimet : coBt)»«ta, Ci Ij 

poio ; Creaaida riaea above U 

oidr joal aoUjih a«t»«M»'li«t-b*iBMMf. 

Ths aacond p<ni)t itf Mbiwoa' <to~MKH ex< 
taut a eonaeqocnce of tlie fiift) conuata ia the 
indiTidualitv of Cfeiaide add the typicali^ df 
CrMaida. For mj own part, I bava no doubt 
lhatCnaaid«iaa[»a41'aai4halifo. TheBeare 
minala tonchea in the daacriptioiia of her, wluch 
DO aiaiditr of fctxy iiii>aaMuil eooU ban 
imaipiud. Hie aoMe^MnAa tf tina aeewifl 
diAtuea ia Mnuwhit laaadssical at fliM ai^t^ 
na„ Aat dta individaal ^paan leaa a Imm 
ndtrthaMtha^pD. Uf»Kab|rla< 
hovavvt Ihia will erplain Haali. 

Tka ftial iatiudHotien cC odr tw» ladiaa ia 
ia eithar eaae chanot«riatifi and angRaaliT*. 
Cfaancer haralla Craaeide Wifb a ^flonriik of 
tzwDpatas 

B« asgellka abone Jiv QattTs twanle 

nat DO iaorUH tblag leamed ibe ; 

Anil tbeiawlth waa *he po ]}erfect a creatare, ,' 

A( the had been made ia KoToiag of dbRii«. 

Oiv pitf and ireapeet an bwpMten for hW : 

ir*w bad OaleaaMle In tua ■fadMuoe, 
Un«iM<)<UiltUMMd whikaddeMt 
A dawhter, whkhe «aa la ireat p qp anin a, 
And af 1« Ufa «ha ma fnll anM In drede, 
And «iit nane*ar whatbaaf wat loiiede:* 
And a* a widdow waa aba, and all alone, 
Aodn'Me) to whomB«h«migbtinakB her none. 



• Btdt, A4Ttae barNir. t IfMt, Knew nnt. 



;r*«tfr,kM-kawaBaiW«v«-tat1nW,v 
And irtfla aha waa dwelUMBhtit> » tfa , T- 
8ba kept bar eatata, and oTjoog and old 
W1'V« IMrted^Ut«aAna<af 'iMC mMt*' 
Bat wfaathe#(bMMKeklWaH IndWwSef ^''^ 
I ra<a*«tl» * M rf iw|i| l«>lf^a^ :■ ■■•■m-A 

Of thia 'wiiffyfkooiot''Crpmii<iwi^eu-'npm)lj 
■nTtk'flg..W'W- .T(0¥<ai'T-Ja ths^&ota.ofi Imt 
widowhood certain i Tbe mention of it hern ia 
ambisDona-^^iw-^l wIAmV': *>« 'tU'dAit^l 
iwf WMxAea Of vtdkl t^Mnton-M ikofmiU*.) 

8}tinaM^fe«lll»<)M'nd»elK df 'JEmuL" '-u t-v"^ 
*" " i;>>talr'Wa«Ml''V'»'^«libi|i%M 
n'pMDii»a< thuJall' Mntti^wd 



fixdt^ dif) flMttnUdtrftUMf 

1Wr-4auialnM7bMRht;^a[BiJladriKata«id 
Mite bnibt' -Ai ' ' - ■ - ■ 

nddbwe'a ^bilB -I 
emphatic definilidD itf thn Indjf^— 



Hsreio the temple, white "the great dtpbtaf' 
of Troy are intoning fbe ' aerrice specially ap- 
pointed for thia featiral of Saml I^illadion, 
TVmlua'a ayea AM faB npon Greadde.- 0i, 
mrrmindM by bia Mmmnyof young knig&bL 
i^premenadinK np and (Wo the Gothic dalM(l 
amaon theyanOMUc) iria jatmtf nantter.'nb 
beboiuea a young prince. Heart-wbole, ft pM^ 
feaaed acomer and vontemner «f Daa Ctipid, te 
BOinaea himaelf by^ critkUng ' the hmRema 
demtMB, Mutde and I»vMtte j bow anj than 
poldng b)a fun at aone love-eM: etiitiling of Wi 
trahi, wboae aigba liae abota tta aattpbotaioa «r 
tbe alnging4Mya ia Aa choir. Iba TrMb 
damaela, dreaaed in their beat and neweat tj/nnf 



Both for tha aaoam and tha JUghfaaat . 



and with that air of the ^hottia _.„.., 

expreaaiou, which pretty women know to' be ao 
beeo«taK,-aM omMiMa'iof H^-toad 'Rndna'a 
critical ghmeM, Vbin n» dotdit. The bM girl, 
with eyea tt- Hqnid Mbe optttmed t6 the aturina 
of Our Lady of Thiy, liatena fer bla (botetepa 
returning down tbe long fcbtnng aide ;' the dart 
girl, win dreamy aleepy eyes drooF^ orar the 
Saada that pass laiily through her dainufingera, 
Imxowi the pieciae moment when to lift tbt^U^ 



heavy with sninptaoua cuitaina oFcrelub. ,tP^ 
"liat a beane" careiTroiluefor aS uebtsTy^^ 
Li^ knows ha what is coming. ."P.fjiwd 



worfdl" Bipga the poet; .king'g son. thc|i^ 
Tioilna be (and the yonngeat, the darling of aS 
the fifty)^ yetiietoo mustadccumbtojloye, , j^V" 



- Mthu, HonaaMtfc t MaMt*, Hatddaiii 



Of^$eide mki Ormmda. 
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while foa nuy. Sir TVoflot, for mob tou shall 
be ehiwifing more tears than efer shed your 
pioiis brother iEneas. 

irahbi the temple he went hhn iirai pleyiiig, 

This TMlMy of e?ery wight eboiity 

Nov on tUs lady, and now on that looking^ 

Where to abe were of tonne, or oi wlthont : 

And npon ease befell, that throngh a root 

His eye peireod, and lo deepe it went 

m on Greaeide it imote, and there it stent* 

HcacofOTth it is all up with Troilas. 

Cieonide must hare been such a charming 
ifon, from the brief precise description Chaucer 
firea as of her, that we are little snrprised at the 
joaaff man's sodden catastrophe, imagine the 
maidenhood of Troy in their latest springlashions 
*-« rainbow of the newest colours, maare, 
BH^penta — what not; glittering in thdr holiday 
jeweU — armlets and necklets such as ages after- 
wsrda their Roman descendant Tarpeia had 
an ill-omened taste for. Imagine these, and in 
wmtmet quiet little Creseide in her " widow's 
habit black." There she stands 

FnH lows and itlll slone» 
Bebisde otiier iblke, in little brede,t 
And nie the dore under shame's drade, 
SfBfile of attire, and debonaire of olierey 
"With fall asmred looking and manere. 



'£i KiHe br^de,** that is, as we interpret, ^ $am8 
crawiine,'' though the meaning may be differeat. 
Simple of attire and of courteous demeanour, 
wilii a certain modeet assuranoe of manner, 
letwithetanding the humiliations which ill for- 
tune baa put npon her. Bemember that her 
Cither, Cakas, has deserted to the Greeks, and 
that ahe is the daughter of an Argive mother. 
Some c^ the beauties in front look orer their 
sh oul der s at the quiet self-possessed little person, 
and then ahrug said shomders and whisper to- 
gether. 

Through the rout of fine-grown £ne-dressed 
IVpjan guls chaperoned by deep-bosomed ample- 
skirted TVojan matrons, Troilus's eye pierces to 
tlue elendor little tsme — a bal^Greek girl, 
soberly suited in bkM^k samite. His eye 
strikes there, and there it fixes. 

She B'as nat with the most of her stelare, 
B«t all hsr limmes so well answering 
Wsfea to womanhood, that ereatnre 
Wes neter Issse resnnith in sesBoing. 
And eke the pare wiset of her meaning 
Shewed well, that men might In her gesie 
Hononr, ettate, and womanly nobleew. 

No wonder that Troilus's eyes having wandered 
in that direction, there dweU. There is a com- 
pl ete n esej» a perfect proportion about Creseide 
which is inexpressibly refreshing and soothing 
to eyes wearied of roiong. But Cresdde does 
not approve of being stared at — even by such a 
nice young man as Tnnlus. ** Her chore" be- 

• StmU^ Sti^ d. t Bn4€9 Breadth. 

X Wimt MaaMc. 



eomes^eomdeledeigaous,** that is, she looks a 
htds disdamfuli and glances away from the 
Prinoe's admiring eyes, as much as to say, 
** What! am I not to be sufiersd to stand here 
in peace— here in this little out-of-the-way nook 
where I have hidden myeelf ?" 

Troilus goes home and takes to his bed, and 
does nothing but weep and swoon for many and 
many a heart-rending stanaa. 

Cressida, too, is heralded by a flourish of 
trumpets. Uncle Pander has proclaimed his 
settled personal grievance that she is looked on 
as less fur than Helen, and Troilue (SAoibe- 
$p€ttnf9 Trdlus) has rhapsodised about her 
beauty. Take, one item only. 

Her hand 
In whose comparison all \?hites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach : to whose soft seiiure 
The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ! 

Then Cressida enters, exchanging passes of 
wit with her male-lackey. Unde Panoar takea 
the place of the footman, and a still looser rein 
is given to the lady's tongue. She is a wcHthy 
niece of such an uncle. She watchea Ae heroee 
returning from the battle-field, and speaka 
maliciously of most of them, more maliciously 
of Troilus than of any. B^ this railing ahe 
disguises her liking for Troilus, not through 
maidenly modesty, but through subtlety. 

Tetholdlofll Women are angels woofaig : 
Tilings won sre done fte. 

This malicious wit is a great feature of her 
character. 

O ! these encounterers, so glib of tongue t 

Her tongue is irritable; it miist be waggiuff. 
Like eye and cheek and lip, it is provocative. It 
gives out more meanings than lie in its simple 
utterance. Her wit is miserably thin and sour. 
It has the same effect as an untunable voice- 
cracked, shrill, falsetto. Our teeth are set on 
edge by it, and our sense of harmonjf for the 
moment destroyed. . Compare Cressida's wit 
with the wit of Beatrice or Rosalind. The 
latter is honest, the genuine outcome of nature; 
it is as good generous wine to the vinegar of the 
former. There are the germs of a virago in 
Cressida. 

Space warns us that we must soon dismiss 
our two horomes. Of Cressida we need say 
h^de more. Ninty-nine are on familiar terms 
iriUi her for one who knows Creseide. One 
point with regard to Cressida is worth noting. 
TVoilus in the neight of his love doee not trust 
her (see Act III. scene 3.) It is not only the 
experienced Nestor and the wise Ulysses who 
read her rightly. There is a brand upon her, 
which lies patent to the instinct of all men. 
Diomed, a |dain man who does not mean to be 
fooled, does not disguise his opinion in the 
slightest degree. Troilus, blind with love, feels 
a miatrust of her in the very depths of his 
I nature. 



n 






OiMfldt attnqr. Gbiiieet^ 1VoM% H^^teff 
Mid MnxMung inttre p ertiilMHiy' iMfef lMi>»^#f»r 
mpt and swoontd befer^' He* bv^t^ML ^to 
dam. Not thvooftli kxvef bm ^i«| of •b««r 
eompatdoQ *— fiim^y to •«?» th« ttik l»f tfce tttl>« 
fnrtuturte yomig prmofl^-Qpt^Nde kiroiif dtiffm 
by dtgrae, to thMr hantdi tt iwr «rilid«i7, to 
receive a letter, to write ft letter in return. WUe 
alter wik is praelifed on Iter, lu Shakee^iure 
Hie dffioefl of Pandir bm qufto^tt^erogatory ^ 
OreMida could and would hiif # nanaged thoaa 
ddioatomaiterimnchiaotodeifHBitlyheMdIy In 
Obancer, Pandar is ecarcely eiqaadtotiie mlrvdia 
he has to work. The diffbidtiei whi^ pn¥mt 
the meeting of the lovers are IndicMUriy tnsnr* 
monntable. 

Tben^ when Creteide has been torn fi^om 
Troilot. and aent to Oalcat in the Gt^edan camp, 
her sufferings are terrible. She had promis^ 
to return to her lover on the tentli day. Old 
Galeae waste hare been onMttedui the most 
ImU« manner; bnt H turned ^qtlhal old Caloaa 
waa mnoh too mde awake* Poor little Creseida 
Ins no chance against the ecclesiasticfil astiitenasa 
of Ihat renegiule ** divhie.^' The teniJI^ day 
eomaa and goes» and it ii an niter Impoai^bility 
te Creeeide to get back to Troy. 

She plnee away^gazingTroywiirdby dfiyj and 
yfaig slaepless at night. 

Fan pale ywoMn was her bright faee, 
H«v Honnes lesae, as die that all.the day 
Strode whan she daisli and leked on that place. 
There she was borne, and dwelt had aye, 
And all the night weeping alas t shelay. 
And thos dispeired ont of all cure 
She lad her life, this wofoll creature. 



|ikiMi,4Ua^mil44hsiai41p a^JifnalL 

That her hadhaHBl>ff>DinUiiMii lab^r aofsaw, 

That n*M have wepiton for h^ jphw smart^ 

S« (euderly 6he a^pt. both eve and morow, 

£(ar Wed jiM^tws jpr^o l|orfw,, , 

^nd this wa|,yet the woi»t o( «t} h^ pajny 

Th^ w#s9Q wigMi io wVm 8^ duzaie ptata* 

Just as she beginathuato CmI the wanitf a 
fritod in wbdrn she can cotoflde, in $t0pa Biootod* 
He seta t0 wortc wearily, not at allafterth^ U«at 
fashion of Shakespeare's Diomad. Gentla 
Creseide cattAnt Miafte rAdely t6 a IMiig * kMil. 
0ibmMi*comi;eoa87 Creseide Uae wl aea M ^io 
return. Diomed is mendiy t ' tvofbl CkrwaMa to 
thankfta fbr his -ftfendsliftp -and' Iriend^ tnpw 
jyibxtM becomes afl^onato; Oeeaida iilttoa 
hlttl a« of old shohttdt^iiedTHiiltta.' Soltgoa* 
on. Chatieer ghreatn any amonncof Mma-far 
die gfadiial workhig of the (jhange. * '' 

At last GUsseidt) yiieifds, 

But flofiB t see dvetis Is no better Hmy, 
And that tod late is now fbf me to me, 
lb Dlon^de imia c%aie» be'lne. 



•»-• 



Which of the two Crasaide is the true one ^ 
Is there absolutely existent such a Tioe m §em^ 
nine falsenes, or is that which we aotta^noa 
thus miseall only a tnconmbing of aoaaa foot 
weak woman to inevitable drenmatlmeetf I ' 

A has with Cressida I Mrs. Troilus of onm 
day, Mrs. Diomed of the next, Afos, Anftedy 
of the day following. Wa pin our fim to 
Creseide. lifa is not lon^ enough to altow nf 
those indefinite perioda whtck muat elapse beitoia 
another lover can suceeed to Diomad. M iiMir 
of conltaney, we believn yon when yon promtoa* 



■^■*»— 



ToDiomedelwoUalgatehetnM. J. A. , 



^ AMfaU, Always* 
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''SEVBNTY TIMES SBVBN,^ 



It wag a eold, itormr Mirrch night, and the 
iirind Went mnaning ana wMriing across Baddar- 
ley Common, and whistled over the roofs in tin 

' vmage; the ndn and hail catne beatog agdnst 
the windows with a sharjS sound, only tradible 

' when ^6 wind ceased for a km momenta Arom 
rattlirig the dashei and howling down the ehnn-, 
neys. Not a star was visible i not a person was 
to be seen, and but for the ocoastonal chimes 
firom the old church-tower, and the one or two 

* feeble lights ditnly discernible, a strangMr might 

' dmost havd pAssed through the viUage witbont 

'luiowiDgit. 

In one of the houtos near the church a room 
had been pftpared, evidetttlyin antidpatkm of 

' an arrival. Th6 doth war laid fbr snpperi and 
ihe fire waa doing Its titmost to be bright and 
cheofuly but Mad; for no eoonar had a bright 



blaaa atHrnng op^ thaa ail ad^yteg^pMl of iHnd 
ca»e awaspiag down th^cluDUM^ Mttin^ llown 
the blaae, and half filling tha room wiUiJnoke. 
A good iMtfa8rly4oakittg voman mm fo«atUng 
about, pntttog evervthhig in oidet, and gkwiffHtf 
in de^Mir at tha elouda of ^moka whldi foUed 
through the room aa every fresh gnitawepl over 
the roof. During a momentary lull, her ai|r 
caught the sound of anapproaohmg vehicle ; mid 
after throwing a hurried glance romid the a|Mitt- 
ment» to see that everytoing wai in Its propar 
place, arranging he^ capr uid aomothing her 
apron, she took Op her position in teadmeaa to 
open the door at the first anmmcma. She had 
not long tor wait; for the vehida toAMf draw 
up, ancTbeim the knodcer could oe naed, aha 
had opened the door, and regardlasaal tliaiam 
whidi pelted uy atoad foiUsy ipg in tbenasaage. 



^Smm^ Wk^)Smm^*' 
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A OS t^kmied worn OMOid. tke Msctiffiidoftr, 
ai»a bo«ac«d <MU iota w home* :>' 
. " Alil Mn..KeB^^ said he, in «b8wttp to Ihe 
old Udy's greiefog. "a teniblo nighi vsit not? 
:(io» I dfi^'t tklixatl pn ^m wet. ^I #e^ftired 

tii0 onfe mi^ .t^ vyi^li^ »PS>f > >u^ common m. 
TM ifiumy liiiSfage. Iliank' yoti^ I will take 

^ H#^a Mr. Burnett, th« aaw ?i»»ffk" r- \' 
dhUHWiff ¥inr -higliibmwmb , Ha wiH^ fby^ 7%i 

mi» 4 Md m^lffftbtv »Pt Qpa fl^ tlio^ men wW 
Miil»i» ttviMlwUi ii yiwt>H (OW at,,fif8t fights 
Wbao in oooMagr b« «lwaya^ i^^^aaired lOut j^ 
hUelament. Not that b^W^ArComiaimprjriiilgar: 
OB tba cof$lruj^ be wi^ pf gopa faopily^ ^pd had 
been wall bvought up. Tbe reason, was simply 
that he didiMcita laivaad iiaa«9quentlv did 
not ieak» aocie^ I and when ha was forced into 
ilpiie took little otiiH^.paiiia to cpnoeal the fact 
ti§L h0. would much nther be absent. 
. Ha, had a yomiger brother, Henry, who was 
]ua«oaiftetaantitEesia« He was a merry, lively* 
dew aMD» who had not taken high honours at 
feHigi^ simply because he preferred boating/ 
iif'irc tnd dancing, to stutjly; and it was only 
d^ H^ta which he could not employ more 
attiafSactoaily to himseU that he devoted to the 
ppmwiof knowledge* In personal appearancst 
aW^oqgh leaving alunily likeness, they diSered 

a^ each other considerably.. Both were good 
itig, but Paul was large and unwieldy, 
whflatt Henny possessad a alight gmtaful figure^ 
wluch ha always took care his dress shoula dis- 
play to Uie bast advantage. Not that the elder 
dressed badly; his coat was never ahabby, but 
•onebow it seemed to be an incummmce, 
whilat Henry's apparently formed part of him* 
self. 

Saeh chose for himself the profession for 
which ha was most adigpti^* Paul entered the 
dMuch, and Henry obtaitied a commission in 
the army. 

, It is with the eldest we have at present to 
dsdL He bad obtMoed. the cwracjr of fiadden- 
IsffMilhe aMniagol hifamvai eemmeMes 
gerMoiy. 

. PMlreeeearlytfaefollowHiffmoniiDgi Ic^he 
waaaei^toeocer upon faia nemr dntias. This 
mm himiinib eetaey, and' ha was a living proof 
flf tbrtraHi'df the dd adappB**«^Naw brooma 
aweipelaaii." Hia aiaepingami. waking thoof^ 
wike ttM ef model acfaods^ Grageriaa cbimts, 
Dsatsaiiociatiee, and Lent aewioss. He had 
hitee'iAsltad Ike places to. a^BOt hia ledgiQiS, 
and iwd^aa basA ielKodaeed to. aome e£.the 
If9auf sw&dinf in^ or near fiadderls^b . Their 
asi|fMnUaiSM heeartd iittie fion and he de- 
tatmbwd to apaad the first days iavttitiogaU 
the eoHaaea, a&d msMng himsdl parsonaUy 
m^MJuiin^rithi the paar,^ Per the weaUUer 
msmbera of his congregatiwit I repeat^ he did 



9fiis4W¥* M«r> b |fc^#qt oW"*, '^^ patron- 
^tf^v He mft4k^e^[9^9^ from/U^oice, and in* 
tandod to be e fionsflinntiinnfl one.. 
) iUs/^uapii9ity,|ivas|)^erdl4urbeaon enter* 
if^;One/of j^ oft^age9,,tbafiffrtfffo?piag of his 
E«fid^Ape'^itJfi4^4|y. j^ .£pd that, early as it 
w^^PWj^ne ^.W^ WfiUM» hifl;^r-.^ that some 
oi^e Miss. JSstbsr Mffi^fffi tl^ daughter of the 
squire of t^e pari^a. 

.*f 4hr caei^' thfr,afg?fio(M*-Wead«F» " I «ee the 
^t^4 iLowat Af^wgotrrppor cuj;ate--proud 
%|uirpr^,!W>^»^:'<rf: iirue, lovjB .n^ver does 
H^ am<»oi4»r7moui^a^,of oji^t^les overcome 
by. pati<ana^ .apd .p^rsavarance— :ptipa rolenta — 
9NMffnbMfiq|i^^Baddei;lfv churchy and Mr, 
and Mr/k^Su^w^ an4 a mmi truism concludes 
the tale.'* 

Patienee, veadjBrj.patisfical • 
.Paul:4nfl4a) 4 focmal bow to the lady, and 
would We.^fltreg(§d, but 4he called him back. 
Luckily m has ahe.wa^ not one pf those young 
ladies vho^ fvom motives of false delicacy, think 
it wicked to apeak to a young man. She had 
somethiag to say» and ab^p^ said itif in a plain 
piaotiQaL wi^. 

What it was does not matter. It mav have 
bean Mrs^ Crump had the fever badly, or Mr. C. 
was given to drin^c, or the pulpit cushions 
waet^ re-covering, er the church clock wanted 
regulating. There is seldom m^ch to record in 
the first words spoken by strangers. Again the 
cnrate essayed to depart ; but he had to stay to 
hear a catalogue of village grievaneas i how the 
school^reom wanted whka^washing — bow the 
Kemps wiMUMt attend chnrch-^ow Charley 
Hay had run away from school— how the 
Smiths hated the Browns, but united in 
abusing the Lanes — and much more to the same 
purpose; till at last poor Paul was completely 
bewildered, and was glad to make his escape at 
any price. In iact, I much fesr he was not 
nearly so grateful for this preci» of Badderley 
news as he ought to have been, and, if hia 
thoughts had found vent in words, some 
Ux from complimoitarv remarks on women's 
tongues in general, ana Miss Esther Mayder's 
in partbular, wdidd have escaped his lips. If 
he had been in an admiring mood he might 
have foand something to please him in the 
young lady he had juat left. She was not a 
beauty: indeed, some festidious persons might 
here gone the length of caUiagher plain; but 
the sparkle of bar large dark eyes, and the 
animation of her faoe* prevented her from 
fiilttl^f into thai category* But be knew 
nothing about it. Xniaet* had he been asked 
his OfHuion of her eyes, he, would hardly have 
been d>le to aay i£- aha had the proper comple- 
■lant'Ornot. 

Sunday came, and with it Paul Burnett's first 
asfmen. He was dreadfully nervous. Had he 
written enough? Bad he written loo much) 
la ease of eecidenta he took a seoond sermon, 
wiilMn on the same text, into the pulpit with 
Itim t and Ineky it was he did^ for when he came 
to the end of the. fiiat«. and^ under cover el 
wing his handkerchief^ glanced at his watch, he 
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tail gne ioto tbe '^iket as irtilf .^^^J^a" coiJlC j , ', 
Learing the churcl^' h'e,c«% «pC^'l^."M»yiJef i tg 




•ndeanwaS Is wjmc^ 

«Tniou. ■ ■ ,. ^'■•11,1: 

dbjectioiuble uun uie,^qi||orKy,w,lKV 

ak,^ he tad commtM |wm« Riinm 
« Sfe, v^iwu^f , a^a u^Hef r^ Uyt toft. 
ihuconfuuon. . , [ , Jj 

feet; A»<Mdinau wotto^iaC^^^aB 
itr day; to, ^tck the yimte IcMflta, aad 
vend tkeiit M the proper IiouMti W; 
mbs vere veak, and iaa paiiabtj ifi 
uaoDif, it ma rather a mailer »f clu 
I letters cntiuatQ^ to bim wen dw-— 
recise time, or day, doet not n 
Sc4 that at da^ k httar addreaaed i# 
.. Paul Burnett wsa delivece^ ta Un. 
id after a oarefua^ esainiaawin «f ^tfaf 
'fi)r cuiiosity is inhereat in women, 
thqr^^B<> Baddeile7pr,f'OJDd|0a).Tw 
- '■ Uble. The Uue^.wpdU 



t oo&t&inivd Uw 
ilcomela Pauj^'ithat bia brother ^arqy 
a tew weekt' leave from Hii regunn^ 
to embarkioK for India, whicl). M. pW' 



ibarkiofr for Indi 

dat Badderley. 
iriy lore in polite cirdca m^ bealomt 
ihed, voted common and tirea6inqs,Qat 
urnett was unfaBhianable eaoagh tp li^ 
vBg affbc^il for bia dder bnthei,pai 
rq^ret baryinc biioaelf in B.coa^tbT 
w>wiag that hla time would be pyTi^ 

k place, on Mn.iLfiat'x pwV 
tdy an wtra tied ; and in tin c»nmfi 



nsUing took place, on Mn. KbiA'm ft 



Its Burnett arrived, and wne hsartilj 
1 at tbe garden-gate by hie bioUiaL 
; day pawed in recaJlinc old timna 
i many qoeitions to w^ about old 

and be beard, in reply, hovGHraM 
i to America and tum«d MarmoD. bip 

btfaer had failed, and he lumaelf )m|m 
D take a derkahjn in a Qonnuiwdt 
0w Jack Snaffle bad bean killadi^'K 
hiiee, and old Claika become thotpfw* 
li«c(>neffeintheFeda*lBli^^':; . . 
!wo or three dayt Harry bsf[MaHl,fod 

Ha cried to tuce ati intereat m'tMjntr 
ha Hayi, to fed glad that Mn.JtifJj^B 
as belter, and aorr^ that tbe Ufin won 
th die fiver, but fiUed in die wd^riHfOfb 








mbAS'WUd^lM'. ■■BfliUftBx'knew jt himeel/. 
HkkmonhrpIiftwMlitMlflQ'k Rpeciea' of u^- 
\mi''iil^^Vm'ient'}Jriikn 6in iti;bonDGbi, or 
wfttthr'ttidfatL^fat t^iiilifes. His appetite was 
wa y fcbo g; BMni* cbitAB ntaiaii their colour. 
^V?W i&e hivd nrei" kt last Tw ll»oUj(ht, 
iriuA llioM be Wis cotoinK to the point. Of 
tffUHa tte ioost sBtural, tbing tor Vim to do 
wdiSd blM b^ to aak tlia brotber's iSeM on 
tht WflneH; but hii pridA would not allow it; 
bii;«dd'b(i'toIiimBelf,JfIfellhim JC ,Lta going 
ttrttaU hrir aii offer J mnat tell him the fesolt, 
aafl abe tnT— be confeBSed, with A rigli— refuse 



''It UiidHit be ntpposed Ant a!I1 tbts 
'i few aayi. The train had t 



a the 



irit)Dtba put, and liia bro- 

iMiJted it. If hf bqd been 

UniaM^ he wouldlavepaaaedB restless niebt, 
■nttntaKedoffatbMakbf dAy to leani bis fa 
BM that.wM not^s nature. He passed ft very 
miK n^b^ kod b the morninfc resolved he 
iKmld'Wwt a M weeks, and deliberate well od 
iSt iWtf^e proposed takiha . 

Saw MiM Either, of the two, iiifliiitelj pre* 
Siri«d Htfry Burnett, tbougb abe co ' ' ~ 
bCHelf, *ith a sigfa, Oiat be waa not 
good aa, h*' 'f** attrgctiTe brother. 
idbbOtrwo^fWat lier iirefereace, for in good 

lfc)Iti"Htdy cbnv^TBation, and aareeabla 

MMr'D^fb/aoroURedtbBdergynan; and 
iSi *)^Opdne«e*'— pertaps It VM of anothei 
Wlfrfm^itSaa ' of her was certalhTy not a flafc- 
ttHaff Me.. lDdee<f bia speech, that she t 
••JMi'lte^l fo^ i dhfnrom'B wife," accord! 
tSf^'ill^ wu as ihacB aa safing that waa 
■"^-Wttfbr, , 

A^iijiw ffoing to reteiil Rdmelbiag Kt which 
Urn mi acclaim, and whose troth the; 
"'i+ J'tn^ h Is fievertbalea* an ! 

■illiBs Esther, nfter a few ^_ 

J WiSi Han^ Baniett. ftU, she be- 
-iiuidp^j, i^ tove withbvD; and not 
V j>tit ttbenetcr the^ met, she abowed 
_-£'%' bttlwks, »M plainlj as she could, the 
SiiXiiigi'iii ner bearL Ko; It waa not idle 
AiiMiaiL She knew nothing of that. Il wu 




rye4'.'£e'^ pai;l^%''fof,^m— 



manner, theiir, faces approached each other— 
weJtahohad ahat ob, and itia not eaytoaay 
lioto near uiev faces were. Soffice itthstBstber'a 
walk to the viQage took four times as long a* 
usual, and evervone remarked bow well and 
happy she looked. Harry left her in Badderlejr, 
bat she waa ngt to walk pome abne; for Paul 
met her and accompanied her. He thought, as 
others had, she. never looked so pretty, or 
talked so well; and, emboldened by the preasnre 
of her hand as he helped her over tftt style, be 
thought of tdlinK her he loved her. 

Poor fellow ! bad be only known whg she 
pressed his hand, he would not have been so 
pleased. The cODleesiun, however, did not come 
out. lie had an idea, tbat it would hardly be 
proper. His fancy led him to imagine an intv- 
Tiew first with papaj who would break the news 
gently to the fair Esther. If be coold hut have 
seen his brother in the sqnire's study at that 
moment, and h^wd, the conTcrsatian, be would 
have been spared all further anxiety. , 

" Ga^d-bye, Esther," said be, as he left her 
at the gate. He had tailed her for th« first Ume 
by ber Christian name, and blushed as be did 

Ksther asid to berself. ^ Eft knows, then, 
of his brother's reeolufion- 

Psul's walk hope was, 'a pleaaant om. He 
recalled every kind look or word of 'Bsther'a, 
and felt sure he bad gained ber affectioa. Is it 
not an old story ? Have we not aQ both read 
and heard of respect miataken for love i Poor 
Paul, he waa to be pitied. He drew imajnoarr 
pictures of his cozy, .fireside, when it abonld 
hBTe Esther by it. He longed for a home. 
Wiat be now posaeaaed was biit a shelter : it 
lacked the reqnisite for being more. Man'a 
h«rt jnarna fin something to lire and be loved 
by. Even Paul was not proof, i^alnst the feel- 
ing; and now that be felt sure of obtaining 
Esther forbis wife,hegaveiin!-fistnuned wayto 
hie dreams of love, "they were practical, tbouah. 
Sentiment had Uttle bold npo:i him, and bia 
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thoughts, Bvon MV.ja^ u^^ 
would be to mm in ' nis parocliial du^^p. 
Memory came to the aid of hope, and many 
hitherto unnoticed kindnesses of his intended 
wife came forcibly upon his mind, and he 
reached his lodgings in a happy state of nihid, 
feeling sure he had secured a treasure for him- 
self. 

His h#tihe^,^< ile um Mmi,^J»'^%wrtf'i 
ing back from the squire's, rejoicing in having 
obtained Mr. Mayder's sanction to his imme- 
diate imk>niRi1^ hit daMghWr^ . K* .1. 

Harry tmn% in^ratbeti'la^ fbrdiMMr, Tere 
pleated wilh his dwf^'VHik, > Be wai-fto. foy 
married immedkiely, ' in -ontethMAba. might 
accompany him to kidis. ^PauLjUw^watwdl 
pleasea^hh his adflMMpt^ fish* j^tighl:thedi. 
He had recaltod Ihe w«Ha td^Km^h tlia fieldi offer 
»nd over BgdSaa^ tfild iMd de<MiiuMd the next 
day should see H all' aitiwg«d« 

*• Paul," said Harry, after ditmer, "1 wUit 
your services professionally.* ^' 

*'Whatfor2** 

*' Well* I have been cbriBtem4, aind I don't 
think I am going to die just al;, present; so 
there oan only be one thing." 

*' Mftrried V* asked his broliber^ with a share 
of surprise in his tone, imd as. iua brother sig- 
nified his acqviescencs^ he continued* ^ I think 
vou might have mentioned it to me before. You 
nave been here sk weeks, awi thia is die first 
I have beard of it 1" 

" For the simple reason^ my dear Paul» that I 
did not know it mysdf till tonday." 

"* Not till to^ay i Then it as eomeone bene ? 
No mesalliance, I hope^ Harry ?" 

" Not sEt aU ^ it is^ your fntnd Esther May- 
der." 

Paul said nothing for two or Idiree seconds. 
He rose and walked to where his brother was 
reclining in «ii easy^ohaic, 

"Do yott tere tell me it is Esth-^ Miss 
Mayder?" 

•'Why, Pauli what?s the matter^ why 
shouldn^t I mmry her r' 

" Come, Harry> tell me you are joking* You 
do not mean what you say?" 

^ I do, theugb,^ said Harry, rising, alarmed 
at the expression of his brother's £Me» '* Why 
not ?" 

" Do you think it nght» sir, to stay in my 
house and make profeasioii <tf love to miy in« 
tended wife V 

"Your intended ivifs? Paul, why ikd you 
not tell me this before V* 

^ You knew it 1" answered he^ savagely. 

•* I swear I never even suspected it.'' 

** Impossible ! Why cloak a sin with a fiAlse<^ 
hoodr 

''Is that the language for a brothef 16 use!'' 

" Brother ! you are no brother of mine. My 
father's son could never have done such a^ ac- 
tion. Leave the house-^-'leave the ]^ce> or I 
shall injure you t Q9, and tell your comrades 
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l^rotlier. Ycft tfc^m c*re foif *^. w>r ^ fcr 
you: may'y6u^l>ofh be'tts^itiieerklrfe asryoii &»* 
serve !" 

" I swear to you I never meant to injure 
yw I" 

He muttered some tmhitelligible words be« 
tween his teeth in answer, pushed his brother 

The next Sundav the Badderfitea were in- 
formed that Mr. ^ Jfaxd '^upiett was called to 
London on important btisihess, and that Mr. 
Harry ifas ensa^d. to Miss Mayder. Wliere 
was Paul } iso one at ftadderley \new.*'"sSiice 
the nigUthis strode over the Comtiaon he Ud^bt 
'been seen. A letter without k date was ^ceited 
by.kis brother, in which he told him iiertfer 
again to claim kii'idred with him. Ijt tB[a8 #|f^ 
ten in a violent style, totally dlffisrent mka 
Paul's usually quiet manner. ' , '' ' 

Hme was not to be lost, for HanT<i reg^ii^Hit 
was to saU shortly, and he and Esther w]ii^ 
married in Badderley Church by ji strangi^. 
The time ot departure came, and nothing i^ince 
had been heard of Paul. The day sdter the aldp 
saUed he returned to Badderler, and retutbra 
his duties as ijf nothing had interfered withtlteata. 
Many were the storieil current in the ^tJiijke 
concerning his abrupt departure; but they all 
fell wide of the mark. He plodded on. day l>y 
day, in his old routine, till the cholera mxstm^m 
way even to Badderley, and then Patil'ii eiier- 
gies were called forth, and he exerted himselJPto 
uie utmost. He seemed to court deatii, but he 
passed everywhere unscathed^ until one mOlb- 
mg he was unable to rise from his bed; It i/hm 
not the cholera. Fever, brought on by di^- 
exertion, and want of proper food and re'st^'fiul 
laid him low. ] ' 

Many days he lay in a dreamy state of imeoii- 
aciousness, watched by Mrs. Kent. One even- 
ing, as twilight was falling, the gdod dd l^y 
was^ summoned from an adjoining room, 'brliis 
calling with all the strengtn of which his feeUe 
voice was capable. As she entered the room, be 
was sittiD|^ up in bed, with glaring eyes, snd 
finger pomtea to % chur by the side of a etiiall 
table, on which lay a bible, * There, there T* be 
cried, ''atojj him — he*s |(oing--oh,stopbiml" 
And then, with a despainng look and tbne^.be 
sobbed out, "Goner' and sank back on bis 
pillow exhausted. 

" What was it ?" she ^sked, 

"You let him in. My brothef Hatry was 
aittmg, at that table a minute ago. How Aofe 
you let him ? Give me the book he was tptA" 
mg?" 

She took it to him open, and hie eyeit tt^ed 
on the sentences, '^^Lord. how oft shalt'iny 
brother sin against me, ana I forc^ve l^ ^' tail 
seven times? Jesud salth unto him, I ^aV^aot 
unto thee Until seven times, but t7ntii iftey^ty 
tim$s seven.*' 

• t 4 Ht !► • 

It was a long Ulneesj apd Patf «N>89 ^WEI tlia 
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next vfUxtyttnyntto Jps brothtr such a l^ttfr bm 
mif Qfi^ wh9 wmfj foigave tad soogbt lor- 



ffiven^fls conld write; and the friendtliip of the 
Brothers ^nt th6 fimet eemented hj the oe* 



currenoe. 
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MBtHOiyS or STTTDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 




Chap. XI. 

^[nio^ the astounding dlscot'eriet 6f mbAetn 
a^noB 19 thai o^ the immense periods w^ioh 
^~^'" passed Iq the gradual fbrmatioii of otir 
'So vast were the cjrdes of time preorid- 
eveo tlie appeaiaDce or man on the surfece 
oiflr globe, that oar own period seems as 
testeiilay when compared with the epochs that 
Wq gone before it. Had we only the evidence 
oC ihf d^sits of roek heaped above each other 
io' n^Iar strata by the slow accnmulation of 
mienals|y they alone wonld convince tis of the 
Ism and slow maturindt of God's work on the 
pnSai hot when we add to these the successive 
JMgpalatbns of whose life this world has been 
%m theatre^ and whose remains are hidden in 
the Todks into which the mud or satid or soil 
of whatever kind on which they lived has 
luordsfied in the coarse of time — or the enormous 
dfttina of mountains whose upheaval divided 
tteee periods of quiet accoibwatlon by ffi«at 
eQiiTuIsion8-*or the chani^es of a aifrerent 
mHaxTB in the oonfiffuration of our globe, as the 
tfnkinff of lands C)eneath the ocean, or the 
nadou rising of continents and islands above 
M— or the wearing of great, river beds, or the 
Mtting of extensive water-basins, till marshes 
A;at and then dry land succeeded to inland seas 
— H)ttbe slow growth of coral teetn, those won- 
derfht 8^-wall8 raised by the little ocean-archi- 
iedbs wliose own bodies famish both the building 
ecobee and the cement that binds them together, 
m$ who have worked so butnly during the long 
<Sei^tiirieSy that tbere are extensive countries, 
HKHuilain-chains, islands, and long lines of coast 
eoo^B&ig solely of their remains •^ or the 
Cfym^tless forests that mast havegrown up, 
llba^lied, died« and decayed, io An the store* 
botises of coal that fbed tbe fires of the human 
race to-dav — if we consider all these records of 
Hie past, the intellect fails to grasp a chronology 
tat wliichour experience furnishes no data, and 
fiia time that Bes behind us seems as much an 
.elemity to our conception as the fature that 
stretches Indeltnitely before us. 

T^ physical as weU as the human history of 
n» Wond has it« mythical age, lyiiig dim and 
'yMde in the morning mists of creation, hkethat 
.cOhe heroes and demigods in the early tradi- 
t&tt9 of ttiaU, defvtng all our ordinary dates and 
miaktfes'. But if the succession of periods 
Aat prepared the earth for the coming or man, 
;itt^kw.a^i]jMl^ ¥^ plants that accompany him 
*lRl withy nMwB DUf nnite atlettpts tO' eifdmate 



Us duration, have- we any means of detefuuBiog 
even approximately the lengA of the period to 
which we outehres Ulong r If so, it mnr f|ir- 
ttish QewMi aone data for the farther eoIatUm 
of these wonderflbl mysteries of time, and it is 
besides of eapecial inporttuce with reference to 
the questioi of pecmanenee of species. Thoie 
who maJntaini the mtilafoility of species, and ac- 
count for dl the variefy of life on earth by the 
gradual changes wrought by tune and circum- 
stances, do not accept historical evidence as 
affecting the question at all. The monumentl 
of those oldest nations, all whose historr ii 
preserved in monumental records, do not indicate 
the slightest variation of organic types from 
that day to this. Tbe anhnals that were pro> 
served within their tombs or carved upon niefr 
walls bv the ancient Egyptians were the same as 
those tnat have their home in tbe valley of the 
Nile to^ay j the negro» whose peculiar features 
are unmistakable even in their rude artistie 
attempts to represent them, was the same woolly* 
haireo, diidc*lipped, flat*noeed, dark-skinned 
being in the dayeof the Rameses that he is now. 
Hie Apis, the Ilris, the Crocodiles, the sacred 
Beetles, have brought down to us unchanged all 
the oharaotersthat superstition Bellowed in those 
early days. The stony face of the Sphinx is 
not more true to its past, nor the massive 
architecture of the Pyramids more unchanged, 
than they are. Bat the advocates of the mutabi- 
lity of species say truly enough that the most 
ancient traditions are bat as yesterday in the 
world's history, and that what six thousand years 
could not do sixty thousand years might coFect. 
Leaving aside, then, all historical chrondogy, 
how far back can we trace our own geological 
period, and the species belonginff to it? By 
what means can. we determine its duration! 
Within what limits, by what standard, may it be 
measured } Shall hundreds, or thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands, or millions oi years be 
the unit from which we start ? 
. I will begin this inquiry wldi a series of (acts 
which 1 myself have had an opportunity of 
investigating with especial care respectiuff the 
formatipn ana growth of the Coral Reefs of 
Florida. But first a few words on Coral BeeCs 
in general. They are living limestone walls, tha^ 
are built up from certain depths in the ocean by 
the natural growth of a vanety of animals, but 
limited by the level of high-water, beyond whidi 
they cannot rise, siAce the fittle bdngs that com- 
pose them die as soon as tiliey ate removed from 
the vitalishig influence of the pure sea-water* 
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rate of incfeaae in the Wall ji (preatu Aan tbat 
of subsidence io the isUnd, while the btter 
^dusUf sinkg below the lur&ci^ the fenner 
nses in proportion, tuid b; the tfow it has com* 
pleted its giowth the central islsnd hu vanubed, 
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reiCetation apnnga op on it, and it is at laat 
perhaps inbabited by man. There is something 
Ten aitractive io ihe idea of these ^reen rings 
inctosing sbellered harbours and quiet hikes in 
mid-ocean, and the subject has lost none of its 
fascination since th^ m^tery of their existence 
baa beea solved by the infestigation* of several 
contemporary liaturalisis who have enabled oa 
to trace the whole ator^. of thur striictun. t 
would refer dl who wish for a moTS detailed 
account of then to Charles Xlarwiti'a charmhiK 
litUa Tolunie oa " Coral BeeJSf" where tbair 



Bniidif,iiif#Rpaiwai«(_..- — ^ ,- 
Ijiwe* u,, Uana;*! " Oetdovml BtpMt «l Ibe 
FRtwl SMei EilAiK^.SsiitdttMn.'^ : : . . 
,^CoiBl.RMfa anC^uDilMtlrul tn^aintpmam: 
aMHWKh I!«t]niii.,wlmw^ of dw^aalM daaan 
th0K.,fdiieflr'>IP<i(nln4BtBt. a HaktttmtMmt 
an) foiifd in ajU |!m1»4( 4fais^oh*jjittlM>IlMr- 
WldiDj[PriypBaMl«iittod|nlb».lW><^ ^^f* 
hm to«ttfrt 10 fontM-fhMJM .haaiM oCuiMalh 
ana* d(|bitalr.Hwtt4ia4^«at*«M><(lntfaB 
land. Indeed, the subject of the )[eof[nphiat 
lUftffJmtwn oC wiaMlB.HtWdibc *• tmnOmA 
aiveslflblisfcefl byiAitii4>iiti]rJ<iitiNdamd.k^* 
>w4a» 1>J, fW—iWit »f I i tMMplw w ocipr WMi M 



iwflOjttBt fieWiOf JgfimiigatiB*.; Tbadku^ 
ifimSiot. iiBmvf 'Aemam ofaHttndaMpanliw 
mmtbflfaiwwlaanaptBiiUiiillwMiMaauMtof 
d^iRe»^dwriw«of,liibtad«t«mltlMiab>peaCR 
highjtmiHa t aift-wthiaitwwiiWffwwbastio a ypniai l , 
pcwM^ iR « MSi4«MH f<«m, M efMloM^ aa it 
wonwaC &4 s«DMlEau(B«f cndaMoafaiveffBlBUe 
growtk tliatmiy b« oJtMrytd from Iba1ka|nc« 
tOithtArctioa- At the (mm of nuh a nniBkia 
we have all iIm lami«ica of growth chancfar* 
istic of the tropicial foKBt— iha Palma, the Ba- 
naoM, die Bnad-treea, the Uimoaaa f Ughtc 
mve wagr to • difiesent kiad of ffTonrth^ 
... kding to ow Oak% Cfaostnute, H^iIm. 
etc; aa theae wane, an iha loftier dopos qooim 
in ths Pine f oNst, fad inf[r smdoall J, a* It ateenia^ 
into a dwu&sh giowth n the aama kaiid ; aad 
this at last fiMS way to the lotr cnajanf Momm 
and li^pD* of tLe gTWtar beighta, tUl ctcb 
these find a fotrthold nfl longWi and tin anmnit 
of ^ moootaia ia dMhtdiaperpatnidmowaBd 
ioa. WhMt ham m here bBtthoaanaaviM W 
chai^Eea through which «• fuu, it,ti*naSmti 
northward from the Ttepioa, w* leswAhMaMd 
PoraMOaQates and BaAsuu bdund, wbere.tlM 
LivMliaks and CyprtaaM, tha Orai«*tMta and 
Mntlsi of the winotr tBrnnaiato sona coma m^ 
and these die out as W« reach the Oaka, Oaaft- 
nuts, Maplefc EUna,. Nut«est, Bmim, aad 
Birdiat otthe«older Temp^nM Zone, theae apin 
waoing «a we ester the nne f owM a of the Ardtie 
baidai> till, ^aeanit Mit of theee, sothinc bntsi 
dwarf vttemtaoo, a <u^t nt Moea and Lishea, 
fit fmd for tha B«jadaer «ad the Ba<giiiniaau. 
KTsata Da, and bqoMl tto lies the region of the 
snow and ice fields, imfwnatrdlla to all hat the 
daring Antic vojnger i 

I have thni br spdun of lite changea m the 
vegetable ftrowth aTDna aa htflnenced by ahttode 
and latitude, but the aame ia equally lane af 
imals, £vei7 son* of the aacih'a tnr&ce haa 
own animali^ anilad to the eopditJaaaamiir 
which thmr an mtnt to lire ; aad wilb dia «r- 
ctoition of those that aacoMpany maniaaO Ha 
pilgriauvtas, and are eubiets to.tbe same modlfy- 
uig influences by which he lidapta hilt honia and 
himself to a)l icumattn, animws era abaohit^ 
bonnd by tha lava of thur aalDia widiia Oe 
nOReeasigDed to diem. Nor ia tUs Iha caaa 
onlv on land, when rireHiaaka, Un-Aan^ 
andia' 
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Om land l)u<iMi*«iit«4'fl«Ml bottMl iMBU 

ftki(ri;-Ti.'.-i;^^li '"I-. ■/-■■^ -i' 1 ■■!■>! ■■■'■■: 

«p M r » . /iA*iiiq dsMh vli-'t&M^i«^(Wlj''1IU!it,' 

Mfcon»»iii i'i|MMMth(tt"JfhM>WH»iAdl>»<tr 
Maiiaadiof «''iMght<«r wiMr'«Mtf to <ftt U 

itiimiyh»TW,JA»J ittoKft^lwtvM^tirf'tftfe'M^ 
moifibBn b#ntf BlMWk ^«M*t'Vbr «Tt^ Mttfi 

Saaa -fl^M £va at » great d«ptb ind fled lb« 
wofdAot muer |[ettkl to Uimd, wbilat Otb«« 
vottld bsidllsd ttADce by' tlM- aube preuim, 
Md tb« iMMr nitttrtUj mmt tile BtBlloMr wrten. 
Bnrf Hiliifin IcBMra diat be nnuttlwtnvB 
ki^if.lii* br » tUUbat, wbHe wttk a ranrnon 
firiiHe-nd be will cstok Penh' from die rocki 
aam-m tikoim and tbe diffetvutly-colmired 
bwda ofMft-iPMdMradedbyliHrtide, from the 
pan Km of tb* Utrat' thnogti die bnnra MnH 
aC-tfae coBBOit PocM to the voay md polple- 
lMd'MM»*tMtdeaf (he d«perintrt,«kow tM 
tb«fl»»U-Wi4MtLeftaiMB of Ae ocean have 
tlMir|neiiiMbaiiuduiBt. Hit wider or nnrover 
nM*4if tDafine siitaals U in dliect ralatton to 
ibtm -ttttitmn, «riiidi'<nkble« thed to bear a 
paabr «• let*' pntaow «f WtUr. AH flabtsBJ 
andriada»d£idlMliHMlrb«vhw.v«ide nmn of 
dMtribmioB io oMtafdaptbit M*e a >pecM np^ 
jiMaliu e< aitter porati ao that tb» aarmintdiBK 
rlwrii< pesetthttaatiieir atnicture, tbna equalidnK 
tha dwaaan of t&B Wright whielt h diminhbed 
fratti^Muiit'lBiiMpwtioa to Aa quantity of 
iHtepthay oua admit iau) their bo^ea. Marine 
anmUa'diffin- in thBir abiHtf to anatain Ibia 
piaaaiga, jnat aa land anIwdU drffn- in tbeir 
po4tdr at eadiutaff ^HM vaiiittona of oliiule 
■■d'cCafatlM(4i«ria jmaaws. 

Of alt air-breatbing animah, noiia ezUblM a 
mote auncMng power of adaptita iUelf to great 
and rqaa. cbaogaa of eanrnal Hifltteiicee than 
the Condor^ It m«^ ba aeeii feedltig os Ibe Rdi- 
■h«m onder a barmng tnpieal mn, and theit, 
tmtig'fxvmitM rapaa^ il noata wp atnotig ttie 
U^MttJaiiiaiDiia Of tb« Andea and ii lott to 
ufMt tMyaadtbein, laHaa alhtfn the Kilo ofper- 
petodi 'Ho«v <#)Mra' the tenmrattm nasi be 
[oam than! dwt- of tba Arctfca. But even the 
CoiidoHaweptogat Daafflgbtfitotn trc^crlieat 
taafcl8B'baU,BltbaagbltbMseilbm»gb|tra«Ulr' 
eba^taa«f tdfeporatBfe, aoaa lioliiBm^ atteh 
chaaMB utfnmm a« a filk that lieet fitan a 
dap&*of.datf4m fiwt Is A« awftetfoflbe aea; 



iw<tliB tdi^j^UaSaa' '*ltbhi-aiH ■frthat itn- 
TUyH'o(nriUbe;"itid tlHHA^'tfaeincrteMor 
imAMM-f^p^nH to ^Ai^b It U attb)ected 

a'«M6fltd>M{fain M UttliCi M oAe atmo- 
; ii;ili>^ai'wdAt'etitldta-^6FdiTee 
lti«6 'BtknO«tHfeKai ' *ki^ fir reqadM to one whea 
it'Taaidie«'tU'iiM4BTteL' ',111^ ctttnifa U even 
BbMbBt'eBtef for those fialna'tbat^me ftom a 
d^Afa Of ktnwu'l^dnd ^t. TldiBlawi ot 
hnHtaSbit W'sdiuife explain manVbcta ita fbe 
Arotvut orxwtuiRe^lt that' wowd be othtfrwiae 
h(JipH«tbI0; Jdid'tililcb I ' iM 4ildBarCn» t<; idaka 
eI«rto,toftWid*ei' "■;'"'■■ -" ' ' ; 
' Pot- a )<A#fia^ itV* >vt>fol<t'd tliatUia OhU 
M9ttU"lna«t8d';i^ 'dM« 'irtaetJ. iot they 
irt^eoWKUA 1nbitttt"fip Niti it6tmdiii«4ine« 
fV«id« depditfdafly IfitiidtMa or eta tbolUuida 
affect, andKjMMitaSen for 'granW that tluf 
ffiint' iMTe'li^ dleir dome wbeM they were 
feuntf; bt4"t^'Aftl ^reeeh^y McSrtaihed 're- 
speeUiwiheaiib^UenM <j ocean-bottoiiia have 
afiowti uuitt^-foatidition'of jf Coral wall nw 
ha^B iwik nrbriow tbfe phaiiflim it waa laii^ 
apd It JBiio^ orO*^ beybfld a donbf that no 
Bwf-MilAiltT tlonl 'oan tiuire at a depth of 
more than Bftten ftrtboms, fliongb Corali of odier 
Idnda occur far }Ofnx, Uid Oat the dead Beaf- 
Gerala aometiinefl broagbt to die atn&ce from 
much greater deptht are <nllv broken frasinenta 
of eome Beef Aft baa aiibrided widi tbe bottom 
on which it waa growing. But diongb flftoen 
faAdma ia tke ma^mum depth at wUch anr 
Reef Bdilder can prosper, thm are Dumy whii£ 
wHI not Bustahi enn that degree of ptessarei and 
this bet bai, n we tball Ae, an important In- 
fluence' on the structitre of Ac Reef, 

Imlgine now a stopiog diore on some tropical 
coast descending graaudy below fbe snrfiue of 
tbe sea. Upon that slope, at ad ** " 
totwelve or flftoen fttbotna, antl 
mote toitec from Ai ttain-laiid, 
ehdWog of the Aon, in wUf si 
of thbsellttle Cohd ndnals to ^ 
sUck deep water* is genial has «i 
Bow it nappen^ Aat such a 1 
kilo# la itoroorably attadied to 
forms the foundittlon at a soBd 
able to swim ftMy about in flie i 
a suitable reetiiig-tilace, T abaB explain berofter, 
when I say something of the mode of reprodnc- 
tioa ot tbne animals. Atcept, fbr tlu\ moment 
my unsuatained assertion, and plant our little 
Oond on this sloping sBore some twelve or fif- 
teen iiuhomsbelow ibe surftce of die sea. Hie 
internal stmctnre of siicb a Cbfal eopesponda 
to Oat of the Sea-Anemone : the body ia di- 
rided by vertical psrtitiDna from top t/o bottom, 
leaving open chambers between, whue in (ha 
centra hangs the dlgesdve ' canty connecting 
by an opening in Itae bottom with all tbeaa 
chambers; at die fop is an apetture which 
ae|T« aa a mouth, jurranaded by a wrealh 
of holldw tentacles,' e^ch one connecdng at ita 
baaewiih otae of die cffaambeis, to that ^ parts 
of fbe animal cotttbitmlcatA freely with each 
otlier. Bat thongfa die a tniAure of fhe Conl 
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Anemone^ tt' nenrtlMlni ftnaotta mse iaipor- 
-ttDt<dlAmci. Tha kodr of tlwflem*AnemMe 
i««D&,^Mia0'«liae of acCatrfkiurd. Itia 
woU koowrn tiiBtvllMBiindt and ^^aatt Iran the 

g nie faumruus 



islliBfaead, « 



- - „ . . haelBct- 

iog fPoDi Ha nimiindiiid- ehoiBiita iriuteFCr 
ttOBlribntM to iti welt-bda;. Tbn plant tsfces 
'csrboB, tiM Miunl tAta oxjma, taai i^cting 
^AuX tb* other nqabit. Wo onmtvei bnild 
tont'bobe^ «Wi tlu iin» tiatTrfa^Dd sncos- 
■domlfin the worid mnnid na; much of o«r 
nMriaatneat nppUei vi witl) 1^ utd cfae very 
-ve({«td>lu tm eat hare, pcrinpit themsdivta 
iMtn fed from Knat old Inna Mrata depoaitac] 
ceft tti ri M Uo; Wo-atl Npresont motmii* that 
htn emtriMtad to constrturt oar bodiea. Now 
CoTBh poMeMf in on utnOnliinT; dsftre^ Ae 
power oT urimiktmf; to tbemaelns tlkc ]ime 
contahicd in tbeaalt water around them; and sb 
rmh ti oat little Conl ii «atabtiabed on a firm 
ftnndatloD, a fime d«poiit begin* to form in all 
■ptfU of itibody [ m that its buc, it» partitions, 
and it« outer waU, wbhh hi the Sea-Anemone 
Tenialn alwaya soft, becooie perfectly toUd in 
the Polyp Coral and fomi a name aa hard at 
bone. It rosy naturally be asked where the 
lime cornea from intbeeea which the Corals ab- 
sorb in sneh qaantitiea. At far as the living 
Corah are concerned the answer is euy, for an 
immense deal of lime is brought down to the 
oeem by riTers ^t wear away the lime deposits 
through which they pats. The Misnasippi, 
wfaoaeconnetiea through extenaire lime regions, 
brings down jrearly lime enough to anpply all 
the animalB hting in the GtUf of Mexico. Bat 
belniul this bea a qneetiao, not so easily settled, 
U to the origin of the cxtensire depoaits of lime- 
'rttme fotiad at the -vmj bc^ning of life upon i 
ckrtt). This problem bringa ua to the tbreah- 
old of astronomy, for limestone ia metallic in 
character, snsceptibls therefore of fusion, and 
tnay have formed a part of the materials of our 
earth, CTen in au incandeicent Btste, whea the 
' vorlda were forming. But though this inresti- 
gation aa to the origin of lime does not belong 
eitliar to the natur^iat or the geologist, iu sog- 
geation tvmlnda us that the time haa come when 
'tH tiie sciencea and their raanlta are ao ind- 
mately connected that no one can be carried 
'onindepradentlyof the ottera. Since the atudy 
' ot tha locka has mealed a oowded life whose 
loarded within them, the work of 
and natnntiitbas become one and 
id at that border-land where the 
f the earth condenaed out of the 
I of nateriala which formed ita 
Idon, their inveatigation mingles 
le attronomar, and we cannot traca 
in a little Coral without going back 
n of our solar system, when the 
ompote it were thrown olf from a 
in a gaseous condition. 

.. __ Corn has become In this way per- 

Umted with Hmc^ all parts of the body are rigid, 
'irith tha txceptma of ^m vpper mtrgk, tli» 



at(inBch,«Ad theUntadM. The tantAclaa ve 
a«ft and waring, prtgected OE drawn is at will, 
and dier retain their flAxible ebsnctsr Ibnuah 
life, and dKompese when tha aainal dieo. Vat 
thia realon the dried apecioMna of Conla pie- 
served in ransanma do not live ns the le«ati4an 
of the linsg Corala, In wblcn every one of the 
miDiant of Dejoga compauog auch « cooBEnuHhT 
ia cnrwned by a wnvingWniLlh of whit«w){iMii 
or noac-coloared teniaclBa. 

Aa soon aa the little Coral ia fiurly oiu- 
blishsd, and solidly attached to the grouncU it 
bagioB to bud. This may take place in a Tariatf 
of ways, dividing at the tcm or budding Itobi 
the base or from the sides, till the primitin ^- 
loal is enrrounded by a nnnber of fiuliTidiule 
Uke itself, of which it forme the nucleus, md 
which now begin to bud in their turn, each one 
attrrounding itietf with a numerous progwiy, aU 
remaining, however, attached to the paiaitt. 
Such a comntunity incrcMe* till its indiTidoal* 
are numbered by millions i and I have m^aelf 
counted no less than fourteen milliona of indj- 
viduals in a Coral maei, measuring not more 
than twelve feet indiaroeter. These are the ao- 
called Coral heads which form the foundation of 
a Coral wall, and their massive character and 
regular farm seem to he eapeciaUy adapted to 
give a strong, aohd base to the whole etructnre. 
Tbey are known in our claisifi cations as the 
AstrEsans, so named on accoont of the atar-ahapod 
form of the little pits that are crowded upon the 
surface, each one marlcing the place of a aingle 
individual in such a 



the reef laid by the AstiKana ; but we have a< 
that.fortheir proeperoua growth, theyrequtra a 
certain depth and prcsaure of water, asd when 
they have brought the vail so high that they 
have not more than six fathoms of water above 
them, this kind of coral cewestogrow. Ther 
have, however, prepared a fitting surrace for di^' 
ferent kinds of Corale, that could ootllva in the 
deptbsfrom whichtbeAstrnans havecome, but 
find tbeir genial home nearer the surface. Such 
a home being made ready for them by their pn- 
decestors, tbey now estaollsh themselves on the 
top of the Coral wall, and continue its growth 
for a certain time, lliete are the Maudrioaa, or 
the so-called Brun Corala, and tha Poritea. 
The Mandiinas differ from the Astrteaaa by 
their lesa compact and definite pita. In the 
Astrtea&s the place occupied b^ the anitnal in 
the community is marked by a little star-ahaped 
spot, in the centre of which all the partition- 
wallsmeet. Butio the MandrioM, although aQ 
the partitions converge toward the central open- 
ing, aa in the Astreant, theae central a|;wuoga 
elongate, run into each other, attd form waving 
furrows all over the surface, inatead of the amafi 
round pits aa charactedatic of tha Astrteaaa. 
TbePoritearesembleihe AstrteauB, but the pita 
are smaller, with fewer partitions and fewer ten- 
tides, and their whole aubstanca ia more 
porous. 

These also have tb«r boun^ within Hu 
«6a : they In fbdi torn reach the limit beyond 






nato^ €d ptM^ asd Aiaretb^ aliVfMniie. Bat 
tlit 6IM8A Mtt ooii^lUMt itt iMdy^rogPBis i for 
Mre ttoli|irlN«»'klod8 tttT ht^^^tbe MaAreporM, 
tbe llniiiior«> «itd a gvftitr^«ifetf of GontliMft, 
iM tlMi TCif Is' ODimeO' at IfltliHfcb a HMDjr- 
Mottnd ahrvrtibery lof loii> fealberf grotrib. 
TlMM^we all byaAelil«jpiiifo>m*«nd many of 
MMtt tfr# akui^d ^aloitoDtt» plaAt^ tbon^ moat 
of them are true animalii, Teeembliik^ liewerer, 
MS c sitm Algm more than any marine atBimale ; 
iNM^WfrigKasiSftHilioaofllie ht«6r, ofaafinflstbem 
«^ b»€oi^ered ^th ntvrkdaof teiikuM dota> each 
MproMtitiiig one of tM little beingiaoulof wfaieh 
te irb^ Is bdilt* 

' 'i w^^M Add bcM eiie word on libe true natwe 
ef tb»'Myi6poi«9, long miatitidertftood hy nahi- 
i ili ii ca, booause it tbro#«> light not oidy on some 
int ccatiD g ftuTta re«pecting Coral Reefa^ etpe- 
eteBy the abcient ^mes, but aleo becanae it teHe us 
eMietfaliig of ibe earif inbabitavla of tbe g)obe> 
and ahbwa m that a clasa of Radiatea anpposed 
to be miemg in that fn-imitirve creatioii bad its 
repreocntativefl then as now. In the diagram of 
tbe geological periods, introduced in a previous 
article, I have represented all the three dasses of 
Radiatea — Polyps, Acalephs, and Bchinoderms, 
^-as present on the first floor of our globe that 
waa inhabited at all. But it is only recently that 
positive proofs have been found of the existence 
of Aealephfl or Jelly*llshes, as they are called, at 
that early period. Their very name indicates 
ih«r delicate structure ; and, were there no re- 
mains preserved in the rocks of these soft, 
tranaparent creatures, it would yet be no evi- 
deneethail tbey did notenst. Fragile aa Hhey 
aM^ bowe^et, they have left here and there some 
flint record of themselves ; and in tbe Museum 
at Carieruhe, on a slab from Solenholen, 
I llave seen a veiy perfiaet outline of one 
w"bich remaina tmdesoribed to this day« TUs, 
bowever, does not carry them farther back than 
Ihe Jurassic pc^od, and it ia only lately that I 
bave aatiafled myself that tbey not only existed, 
bM were among ^le most ttnmeffous animala in 
' fbit first representation of o^anic Hfs. 

The eariiiest Corals eorrespond in certain ISsa- 
fbret of Ibeir structure to the Mtllepores. Tbey 
dlflbr from them as all early animale differ from 
Ae succeeding once, evcnry geological period 
bavitig ha special set of repreeentatlves. But 
sHB they are always true to theit elasa, and have 
a isertain general correspondence wi^ animals 
of Wa kind that lollow tbem in later periods. 
In M» sente the Mflleporee are in our epoch 
the representatives of those eariy Corals called 
bf naturalists Tkbukta and KQgiosa--*distin« 
mailed from tbe Folyp Corals by tbe horizontal 
floora) waving in some, straight in others, which 
AvMe fbe body transversely at snooeeaive 
hBH^fS!^ throng its whole length, and also by 
the absence ^ the vertical partitionft, esfteodlng 
ttam t6p 10 boltMn of eadi animaK so charac* 
. ttfistic of the true Pc^s. Aa 1 have said, 
thf^ were for a long time supposed, BOtwith- 
atMBiig ibbae dffierences, to be Polyps, and I 
IttA iMfed %i tiffiS' Ofi^iilony Ifi, dming uie 



tkmn oiifthe'Osnd JlefllkximQrida^ oa^^Himme 
M^epdM revsidod itiill t« ana inrte>tviie^ite- 
raster 51 Aoal^)^ > bis by it» ieft^WEta aloM^ 
tftoaapattamkdL atoi.aean .mtj^ m^ila'littng 
atals^ msd^ I wfaanf the f awBl .iaifiil)|r 0|>enjiitl>at 
ita AeahfiiiiRt chaMbMv/tsa'rbe^^ierQsuiiai^iaad 
this afecoantsforita being salangaooaptadm, a 
Ptiypv ^vben laludiid itt'^tha^dijp Oondi-ftodi. 
^((otbiiig coaldrXBOtcaed Jstf hetOBiabiBenil .wlwi 
for tbe Irtt ikaiefi saw aoeh an atlmlaltlldily1«a^- 
lNaldsdi andiotnid i|:tobenatl!«aAailai^ rit 
M ekceediitglydiffiinilito bfalainaimsrdifitluNn 
inthii state, for, at sny«|ip^naeb^ they iraw 
tbemaeives ia^ atsd reowutclOMd to aHinml^a- 
thm. OnlyxNice^ilbr # sfaort^ bouri I bairlttB 
oppeHoihy:; dnriog'tbAt tko^onefif tbMaiiMlB 
er^ttm^ rsvaided^ twme^trwlnls itemtos%.»s 
ff to tell toe, Qttt8lbr'aH>#haatn7>oC itHieadal- 
ence thiomb all Uio ao cp aa si vaepochs- fDaonrllie 
dawn of- cSebtfam tiU mom^rnDd than wHhdvew. 
With my meat; pallsiit waichiAf» lihwmmgvn 
been Mb to ase olie of tfcemr«pen agSMii But 
to eetabliah the faet that one of the Gortla re- 
presented Irom-tfae earliest period till now; and 
indeed far more numerous in the beginning 
than any other, was in tiulfa no Polyp, bat' an 
Acaleph, tiie glimpse I had was all-sufficient. 
It came out as if to bear witness of its class— 
as if to say, ^^ We, too> were among Uie hosts 
of Hving beinga with whieb Ged ' fiat peopkd 
His earth." 

With these branehing Corals the reef reaches 
the level of high water, beyond n^iich, as I have 
said, there can be no further growth, for want 
of the adtkm of the fresh tea^waltiv Tbie de^ 
pendenaa upoB Am vivifying iafluea^a of thaaea 
accounts for one tuifaHing feature in the Coral 
walla. They are aiwaya abrupt and ateep on 
the seawavd aide^ but have a gontle ifepe towwds 
tlie land. This ia acoountad fior by the csrewtt- 
stance tbul the Carala en the onter tide of the 
rsef ata in imnudiata contact irith tlie pore 
ocean^wflbsr, wbiJa by tiMV growth they parMly 
exeinda the inner oiMa inm tbe aame mflasMe ; 
tbe rapid growth af tiie lattev being alea im- 
peded by any impurity or imreiga matswal 
washed away fiom tbe n sigb bom riBg ehere and 
mittgihig with the water that fiUa the channel 
between the main*land and the net Tbue the 
Coial Aesfr^ whethff built bronnd an island, or 
con^ntric to a roundinf shore, or ahnig a 
straight Ike of coast, ata obrays ahelviDg toward 
the landi while they are oomparatiTelT abrupt 
and steep toward title aea. This ohotild ba re- 
membcred> for, as we aball see heieafter9 it has 
an important bearing on t^ qnaatioA of time 
as llhiatrated by Cond Rasfsj 

I have apoken of iba bnddbg of Corals by 
whldi aacb one beeomae tiM ceotrs of a clatter } 
but this k not the only way in wlibh l^y 
mulllply their kind. iWf gh!w birth to aggs 
also^ which are carried 00 tike inner adga of 
their partition waAlSrtiM ihey diop into the sea, 
where diey floatabant^litltev mmt t ran s p a re nt, 
peark4bapM badie»> as umUm u posaibla to the 
rigid ttonyatriRlnre'tlMy mmw umm^ iMre- 
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where special kinds die out, by tk^MM^^fifil 
l^bttlAWj*4l'iniild 



pmM 't^ «ltiMll^i has: MSoi^ ^dUft^- '43M< 
■iiioe it has been found that myriads of tbtAAd 
little germs are poured intolft^r^fkHO^^^iim^nd- 
iAy«lMft' '^ei«'^^HMM£al)dM^>iinf''^ey 
find a genii|i spot on which td'MMiMl'thtttt^ 
HA^P^ibM} tfdf %icdlitfe lttU«l«Jd4<]^lhe%]>o^d 
l^ one end, whgtf % ^l lpwim tt tf lihe» ^lAce M 
tfte oMoule en4;;''4if!ii((k' g^«d^ 
Atflfr<il]l0' tioiitli Wfd'-iriti^ y^^'^fi^^tte 
lOgb^t A fUM mlbtmiH^ IMiticfts/iiftd ^ ptO^ 
dtselit^ fif^'lif thc^'ticAd €oM11i«||^ta»: il bn^s 

.'--•' I l«. . .* I.I ^ )'t <"'^ V ji t ;; / 
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A>My«VeftF8)d^< ifiaJ%MMMi«lNi JbbdMttbidf 

tiV^^iitti^ th^^CwAK'^^Th^'lil a^l 
sHttA iiolNMlMOdillW Br)^M^^i])ild''ttr'tat<» 
OlMi«1^Uld#«tt>a^tU#<*, b«Hi(eS«eM¥df )ni^M^ 
^ihMtidriitMkdd Hb ^m ' Q^fM ^ pmibm ' ifHiJitt 
Ai»ipiMcbj 'fikd^'tbe {lM«l«r <:;<M^,%drd^ fli 
t^nte^nebbe'bf lin "dbb^iM Of >i<AMli^^ 
attdl oMI»ibn«B tOi^y "iMttililiJb >l^^*iV%tf. 

hii^bift*^tt*tiiftto ill lh6^%^rt.-^^^'*-^"*''^'Si'^^ 
u^t^H im^etl'ifO'b^ 8dM« ttcdMM^^iB^ 
Ck^rfafr keM V'^«m£ ati4 to^iih^ifUi'bMi^ 
kiy^lbeir^hllVe^UtMi^' tM iti^iesti^a ipff^fidiff'^iid 
the'^XflM^tmeik^^ of' S^ede^ ^ b^ ihiir e^^l^tedr 
ikMMi)Of.t!)ehLl;lMfs in i^eiieril y ^'gt&imW 
sikh ditteniBiMfs wavrttij^ i%s«rv^ a'tn^^W^ 
ticuWWcOttHtor thi6 Ftoii(}a fUfth nm ]&»vi 
fbrtf'Mii^^Mklcf.^' * .. ■ ' ■ ' 'I - '.f^^ 
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A lew ttittntes after, VSbtoif rtsttitnedi exidddid 
Willi a sottp^titeeen filled #it9i'fr«$h water, and a 
v«#y wlritie doth; and certahily the water I have 
Beed in the cosAiest chSni neveHelt so ddidoos 
and fresh to my face as th^ without consii^ering 
Ih^foi it 0(icmnon^ us. Yhe eariv sutibmns 
shone most deligbtfiifi^ InM dnrwmdow; and 
mo^ ifefey could .not sn:ifie on greater po- 
verty (where fiMre was anytfiii^ $i all), for there 
was Mther iAxian, t«l^ nor the ^ast peitide of 
fuminne, |iefides a rude carpmter^s bendi^ yet 
neter AOit Wr^ how I tojdy^ it^ nor yet the 
Btti8«|l6^ of renotaiM m ^ik which I arose 
that tnoitnrtg'^sensatlonnot titiHkq the^rtn^d^*s 
tvha h|^ spent the>holB dajr rt^obfing over the 
wiMs *xn~(|tRSBC ''or gamei ifihaling, i^m the 
bracbg air, l^th andJutppiness t1m>ugh every 
pore, and who, weary at ttghtiyi, seeks rest on 
the moiny earth, and whom ^y tnom beholds 
ntftand eager ikgain Kfter his prey. 

Wneu we descended nito the kitchen, w^ 
liTOttddhlattAady; ladle !n hand, assiduously 
fillittg se veiial btttwn bashis %ith a kind of po- 
tato por ^faie, fr6m ftu imnkCiuiRB boiler hanging 
overhsk* tori fire, which fooct sh0 informedine^ 
dieypatr ook of tfat^ tfmes a-dky, and which con. 
stmiled their only nooHshment. She supplied 
several of the neighbours in the stiknmer,, in 
teder to nncvt fire* i^e had a second ecKtion tot 
bread and witM : our pie* winch we Imd in re- 
aervef was Ihe dain^ morsel for ourselves 
1m>s% hostess,^ and mir ^ttto^boy'-^^he latter 



declared that he much prefbtretf it to hi« min, 
and would like to live entiti^v on it; M ^irhidi 
the fttther observed that ms son waif not 
"bte"f ;. 

Wlule we were at breakfast the "'^(arde^ 
came to wish us good morning. ' He evidenfdy 
considered us his guests, aftd we were pleased 
St his litUe attentions; bes!des,4iewa8as a cooi- 
patriot in a foreign land to us : the Mhers dould 
spcsdt but very imperfect French, while he spoitt 
it as wen as any other Frenchman fad his coa« 
^Btion, and he had been a gr^at traveller. He 
had seen Paris, had fought ra Algeria, ^ke^ ;i|iid 
was naturally intelfigent imd good*nala£re4. 
We related to hhn our encounter with the^tMro 
inen n^r the Mezene, with iJl the circumatisi* 
ces, aud he appeared to think that we had tiada 
harro^ escape^ foi: h^ said there Wet^ ,twt> or 
three bad characters at that farm, td&oush tfie 
fbrrmer himsdf was an honest man aim tl^ 
known in the country. i'^ 

** And the two sous we owe th^m ^^ iiiqnfiisd 
L ^how sh^ we be able to p^ them! for'^ 
shall not go to Des Etables now, as yon «Qr 
there are no Protestants m that |>art idf tfie 
country. It |i ^ loug wav to co for so raud^t 
sum, and yet I would not break my woird.*^ 

^ I will ffo with ll^** answered Victor j *'it nffll 
be a walk for me/' 

Apd be set out with out friend the ** ffl^h,^ 
whose occupation called liim that wis;* Hiey 
found the furmer and his wife, neither df trfaoni 



lifikaf^(iMl(%iA>lfAMm0^tMrA 
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•ofiur'ror two 8ont ! And Vic^j^fi^ws^rthlRti 

ft Mffif*. , ^ ^ ilpwiy .WW flf, thf ^^iHHi^ jt 

*fl: 4;l^4rett }fif F^aaf^.fjlm^) are in 
Id— 8too4,g||B^ ^mfi> ^oipe fS^ASyi 

pdny — not one little rosy Dud».«fl^I«(pi(IWa4y 
or in Bnglandy amongst them ; and many of 
tfaebr faces were covered with sores, which my 
fauidlady, who at intervals came to chat with me, 
asavrea me was very prevalent in that part of 
tbeoomitiy. Bat it is the same at LePuy. She 
stiM'She thought it was on account of the poor- 
ness of the fo^, which is certain. 

I fek quite attracted towards the gentle, 
Bimpk»-hMuted creature, Ma^a^ie lY^c | aid J 
sat and listened with the deepest sympathy to 
her tale of tdl and poverty, as, knitting by my 
ode, she made every effort to keep mtt 
company, while ** Monsieur ^ was gone. And 

fould^l^ more amusing than the almost 

anesitions sbe put. to me on the world 
jTii -.^ neveifsee ;. and with what deUgkt she 
listeiiea to my description of Paris and tiondoni 
Tha^phips on thei Thames particularlv excited 
1m^^ ipieoD^dc?^ although s% was sure sh^ wpnld 
:daia9 go in cine. But the crowniog pbini 
^ . admiratioh wii^ the immense riches ip 
towns, of which, she questioned me mi* 
Bf^fy^ that seems ever to oe, the most fedoctivd 
P9UB(t,to the French, /partieularlyamoiBgst the 
;, and to be nch is the nigbest degree 
1 |>erfeQtio& in their eyes, 
we were conversing; the '' gardens V 
, _^ . caioe to wish me good morning. She 
m^,;w^M, pmtty girl, andappeared.in spite of 
ti^a pcayMnt areas, to have certain civiUaed move- 
ment^ in her bpdy that ihe women here have 
nk. ' Id fop nted on their ^^'^ sabots,*^ their coarse 
wpiptkaa petdooats hatf^wi^ up their knees, they 
geoeimdy present a very awkward appearance* 
Bm ^wie, one mkbt see, was the vil- 
lsfa/.^e^|^t&** and bad inherited some* 
thys^ ci {be olq %oldier'« p<^b« Her mother, 
s^ te)iff<iQe she had been dead'cvec since she 
'^Wftifflf ^ !wr quite ^tobohmg ip hear 
wiui ^wm^w- w7Q A^ spoke of ner beiQved 
fatj^ei^wim^fia^ «ntireiy brought her up, and 
who wodla never marry again> because he would 

^?lSi2S^^*^^ ** ^ ^^^ ^ geiting 





Mi%aw}i]|aijtoucbed^#etW^V)ei(i!^mt ,|.i .;- 

r *«JR<w Mwpf-'' i«p*erp«ie4i lfo4jMijf« iViln^ 
i, " Cte jo^,j|^^^;mli»wmf 'jle9Q9fidii^ 

I •'No. iPOfc? ^^m^&t^dj, lAQt^ mUwi Ml 
«caite Ihsff 9ttm^(yi{4urth|^. for fm ^v Wpg 
%, Jl^rbuigpr MoWl»;^'*(^miMikimfik^ m^, 

^ '^Ahdawf^,ffj;aMWer^ J^fWi m?e iff^lMU^* 

«Pfffljaiidimf4'o; A'Uih if} JO- - f;.:r,c / t. :♦ 
:,.M7 J^eArt,ai^fld,i9r 4be ;PiNr>JDrii,AK;J/<ril 

9jfrQit'waaiAf&(«iU^,-J-k»iawM^. j..i. m.u vf 
*<WQ,^v^if)<^)H)Ajeaish.?9thep(.;evaf;.e^ m 

an^ ^pd,W^ j|.|prAak bqy jif4ieA I wMahtOe 

grt* b»t hisijnpthei? bad l^n 0)ytQi9|)ierrs;l^ 
tend when they were young girls, and I used 
often to be at their liEurm, where Maunoe played 
with me as soon as I could walk.'* 

''And used to bring you home, your little 
hand in his,'' added Madame V6rac; ''I see 
yon stiU toddling up the road with him, prat- 
tling as fast as your little tongue woula go. 
Vl$>yf oftea h^ve l #aid -to ^Viras; ^Tlpt will be 
a match, I am sure^ they do lo(^ so pretty 
together." 

'^Then, when we were bigger," oontinoed 
Marie, ** do you remember when he ahrays found 
an esou^to cmA tp^onr church to mf^^^^ai to 
wait for me ana ftitbei^ifntB we cameouW ai^in 
all the yiUa||[e/(^e3 1 was always hie chosen one* 
^jbenlRther^9pfpnjor)tumal4^ imdMerio 
e^(hed. ,.»»», , .' . ' 

/' p^a !*' cbeey up,*' mi oiwtostess> *''^mm 
enij welLIam.^itiwlL''; ^ ;_ , 

" So A^uric^ ^$JM} p^t I J^enet see^ ^iea 
fojT the W ^Q or ilMcee d9yii,,ao4 M^^ nsakea 
me sad; though Iwill npt let lather sff ib «nd 
am gay beforiThfin/' . 

I was told the other mf that M(dUe. Itenand» 
sinoe her cousin'a.#eddiq|^ talks of no'o^e else 
but Maorice, and thai her ilEUher IumJ alre^ 
spoken to Maurioe's lather on AaihojeoL botl 
cannot believe that lie would sacrifice Maarioa 
thus. 

''^ Maurice 1" repUed her fnen4: ^he never 
can consent to ipairy su(^ a deibcmed disa^^ree^ 
able creature, urithout counting that she m aa 
illnatnred as ugly, and lAat Voile Ipving yoo, 
M!arie dear, you who are so.prettp aod §lotiA 
You know the gids all about n^e are so jealous 
of you, and love tp Report anythua that wiB 
grieve you about Maurice, although, they. '^know 
that you.woiild x\ol l^rm a wonp^ so p^ m nt* 
tention to what jlli^y ,say; Ua^oe oan itevsr 
marry anyone buiyop.'^ * *^ / -^ . 

I longed to stcip t^e cottier's tongue, ibr I 



felt sure that these jrere false hopes that she 
was, in the geixteeas of hfe Wrt, adininistwring 
toilifipo(N:giil«;ilu4MdQoUiiowa«W 



9ft 



Lettmft^m'JjB Puy^ Bmd^ Loi 



identity of Maurice, and rteent eonvioiknn 
made'^mjrVer^ heart aehe^ for I (bit tlutt ererv 
fibtt5 of Marie's would soon be m^iKmg witn 
angtditi an^ defpair^ ad I recidled' tljiat want of 
energy thotie La^iideome feaKiree betrayef]» and 
the teaignation.that already dawoea on them 
afb^ a brief struggle with the old tfOiXi. I list*' 
ened without utterittff i word, not daring to 
interrupt Madame Vmtc ; but Marie could per- 
feire f he ioUreat she excited in me, and, in the 
^ffiisioQ 01 her heart, continued in almest a 
musing mood| a^ if conversing with an invisible 
being. 

'* Is it not hard to be dedpised for the want ol 
a few thousand france ? To think that Maurice's 
Either and mother regarded me as their own 
daughter until ^eir son would have made me 
•0| uujtU he o^ed his bosom to thetaa and de- 
manded me m marriage ! My poor mother's 
friend, too I We innocently thought that tiicre 
fpuld be no obstacle to our union, and lor six 
months dreamed such a happy dream of future 
bliss.'* A tear stole down her cheek. 

" It was last autumn, you remember well/^ ad- 
jbessing Madame Vtfrac, "what a change sud- 
denly came over me-^fbr your affection for me 
could read aU. How I shunned Maurice, without 
knowing why, when he was near me, and songht 
him when he was absent; how in the village 
dances I contrived to danoe wi(^ all save him, 
although I had gone becanise I knew he wpukl 
be thero, and was ready to cry when he smiled 
on another. Then that evening when here in 
you? house* I danced the ' bawrrSe* with Martin ; 
do you Mmember? [Her friend nodded her 
head in assent] with whom I laughed and 
diatted more than usual, although I could see 
Maurioe's eyes watching me. ocurce was the 
danoe over than Maurice cane up to mci and, 
with quivering lip— 

*'* Marie," said he, ' I want to speak lo you.' 
And, slipping out of the room, we earner to 
thievery bench. 

** ^ Marie,' said Manricer with inereased emo* 
fion (and my heart iuttered, ontil I thovght it 
would burst from my bosom), ' Marie I Why do 
yon treat me thus } What have I done for you 
pa avoid me as if I were a loup^arou f Maiie, 
you kin me, inch by inch« with your looks and 
smiles on Martin, when you know you bekmg to 
ln^ and to me aloqe." 

'^ From that moment it was a solemn compaot 
between us.. Poor firther uembled for ne; he 
knew the gieed of the richer peasantry, and his 
utter impossibility of giving Me a snffioieat 
portion to answer Maurice's parent's expecta- 
j^s for their eon. However, his afiection for 
m both made him hone^ ia the ties that united 
irst my mother and thea me to them* Akw I 
nothing can replaee, in the eyee of our people 
here^ the want of fortune; and God only knowe 
whether they will nlemt." 

And the poor girl almost eobbed akmd ; but 
eeeing Vietor, frilk her Istbeiv appeoachg she 
<dried bcr eyee, ami snp pr s s sed her rising an* 
fpAA. Her rental had sadd ene d me» and J 
ettnU eeeaJbiafLXiia dosoi Madwe V.^ye'e faoa. 



Her father.: le^ed amrionelir at.her» and aha 
smiled like a ausbeam in a showtr of ndn. He 
shook his head, and looked dimight&L ' 

Meanwhile the day ^fras last flymg sway, and 
we intended gaining Le Monaetier before nights 
fall, although! eouid ham lingered another da|r 
ampngst iS&at poor inhabitants of the moun^ 
tains ; for Uie pleasure I derived in that hva^ 

}le village w^l never be effiiced from my meoMry* 
t lir surpasses any I ever experienced in toe 
turmoil of large citise, amid the luxury of oieiia* 
sation : not that I disdain civiliaation, or wo«ki 
willingly have consented ta pass my lifsat £oiu 
gerole. No doubt it was the novelty of the p»* 
rition that charmed ns. To me it was as if wm 
had burst back through the chain of oenturiea 
that sepiumted us from the past, and were on » 
visit to the ancient tiauk, whom the Gallic dief 
Vercing^torix raieed in revolt against the Roman 
sway, and on whom OBSsar, in the depdi of wna* 
ter, burst with hie undaunted legions, sweeping 
six feet of snow before them, and diffueing ter« 
roramongct the unprepared inhabitants. They 
had deemed their natural fortresses, the snov 
and moimtttns, impr«(gnable, and were panic-i 
s^nck, and flew for refuge to the caverns and 
grots irith whieh the country abounds. In aH 
probalnlity, little has changed in the general aa^ 
pect of the mountaiae, since that epoch; for 
nothing there oould ever have excited the Con* 
queror's vengeance or the spoliator's avidity. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when m 
took a eordial farew^ of our host, heetess, sbmI 
several other peasante whom cnrioeity had at* 
traeted, and wandered forth again, accom* 
panied by tiie gwrde and his daughtei^ i^ 
kirieted on putting ue in our right traok. Aa 
we passed down ^ village, we gave a friendly 
homowr to all the women working at their doorai, 
and to the children, some of whom followied va 
for a short distance. Then, at about a mile 
from Rottgerole, our two companiona also left 
QS,after numcroueinBtructioiM aatoour sosta*^ 
for we had no main voad-^and we again eTeppad 
lightly on, in queet of adventures. 

We had not gone far, before the softneaa of 
the air joined to our natural propensity fov 
loitering about ebecked our epeed ; and now wo 
gather^ the wild flowers that decked -the 
mountidn stdee with their roey huet then^ aaated 
in tl^ ehade, we wreathed them mto garlands* 
Now wehrited to admire thenuaserona coloaied 
iaeecte glowing in the eunehine* Once. we 
epent hsS^an-li^ur in watching a awarm of aata, 
an inch bug, that were ^UefHu^r pieces of wnod 
as long as t&mselvee, with whi<& they oonatmct 
their Mlode« Touching ^m with a Mmg etiok; 
we eeveral timee made them abandon their toiii 
and, enalcfaing wp their eggs, scamper off to 
pitch their tent elsewhere^ In leee than iive 
minutes, the whioie ewarm had dieappearsd, aad 
we found them bosy at work Kgara a few yards 
onward. We even anmeed ouneUee (bue.thal 
at a reepeetfol dbttfioe) in watching a anak^ nr 
two that lay coiled up in the euB» er hnog 
danjlhig from a hooif^, qt toiveiy faiUMmd ita 
unconscious prey amid the stonee or nnder.thf 



ifttmfiimJ^^jh^fm^ Aftfe«rt 



mu. And this nt.i)» oaiOSf^KWd) -tqi 
H« an a .gmi. ntiij . v^d. Tbia wq 
i£mbed amii{|{»rlui£]]t, ta vi^« the QOuntix 
■oand,*EtqMek,-diet(Mni.we wen flQMW to. 
illitt tinie, pmiiancvwe igiRbt de*ciy » mm 
ttmammatt dwjilODwb (tM odIj' Ngiu pf. Ijie 
wiikiBaui"iuii">,u£Mt()b'tIie iymgacwit^ 
of dMir-aUintive diUj u ibi lueeK tnClad it 
ta a»»ihe awij. xnuMa tbst rwcbed lu t ^ox I 
hna.mror !>«■■ ntnvck with the ahiuwt total 
ilarnra q[ the fnthory aonfiilen' notea in the 
witijf, io-Fnoc^— DOlM^bftt in Eoaland fiJl 
da vr with iiuh ■iuJi>ily, Thia nunfat be scr 
iiMlnil Id* at tbo pnawt noment, tha hour 
hMujt lat« and Uu tree* nrei bat J have fie- 
queuljr reBMrlMd tha uma.thioK in N^oiwanily 
■uL in BvKaadf, aqdtvith the Mccptiou of the 
nif^iliBgsle^ 1 h«ve naver hod the o^portunitr of 
<^—-—g to the |p;p thriUing wubltaK of an iO' 
t of tha air IK France. I thiak it ia 
» thajr na killed fiot (b« tabW-rlulu in 

t paatiiur vkh heat and fatigtwv wbeo. 
]wt b«Cora naabiai; Ub UoDutier. wa bd- 
coaniBMd the mott lovely natural bover, formed 
flf wiU vine and ivT> over a peni^g rook. 
At k abort diataue from it, a cataract 
nuhing orar tbe aammil of a lofty emiDencej 
fan, wSk noiiy din, into an abl^M bauaatb, ana 
tha apiay aaturatad the air wilb fraahncia. I 
eoDla not reaiit a bait there. Near u« waa a 
bnsa valmit tnf, laden with fruit. ^Vbetber 
pabti* proiiBrtr ar not, Victor aaoD aaaed it of 
Boaaa of ita nuta. 'While we were cracking them 
and iMfanhing the rather acid juioa of wild 
in|iea, « poor bawildered hue nudenlj anruog 
mf ua* boundinff aoainat Victor in ita inad leapa 
to eacape the £oe— a dog and mtHUktaiDMr that 
IMkiwadtloaa aftatiL Tbe poor animal had 
hMt ita aauaaa, U bounded and boaodad fron 
( anolhar oftpoaita ua, mitil wa 
tcitad in tha ebaaa. Now it waa 

.__ ivBdar thabnkea aodatoneai aowit 

mahaJ OB^daahiag headlong about in all dirao- 
tiona, the do([ eUwa to ita heeU) dtan it waa 
apBM aat of aigbt ; then it ra-^peared, untiJ at 
laat tha do|( loat ita aeent and it eaoapad, much 
r deltghl^ and to tba uuMyanee of the 



Tha «U «hunb that now poapad ibrth betweei) 
tha moanlaiaB anwiied ua that we vera ap< 
panotoag La Uinaatlei, and we haHteoad our 
Mapai iiai night waa feat eloiioii it. We paaaed 
Iha boBBdiag Gaaella — a alceam SJled with 
taant, Tha pictuieaqne name of thia ftuaut i« 
extremelf appcopriate; for ita limpid watan 
h— d and raboond like the graceful animal it 



Wa a nt awd tha town witbowt meatiag a loul, 
and oat firat viait waa to the church— ooe of tba 
■BMt vanarabla jiim in tha couatrf. It waa 
f a a aae riy a mMMatary, the anaent clotatera of 
mhit^ araMiU'iD.goDd preaerrBtioo. An aotiqna 
edi£ca ia atated to hare Bto»d on tha aama apiilt 
jadte have origiiMUf |iraD ita nanu^ Le Uo- 
^MttMft^ t« tha t»WBk «uidi i«i tifiaa pb 



jiidnYuh«d>y thr San 

Thna waa aometbing i 

old building, with ita i , 

qltboitgb iM, Hunim i I 

admirmg) but ve, heu . 

aooniBhan^owdf^ tp I \ 

of dinner aw reftine t 

. Two b9lel8 with v . . ,. . _ -. 'r 
putad our preference; and it aeona we cbotf 
the right one, aa Madame I<£otard, at|r landladjf, 
aftafwardB aasured lu tijat we abould b&ve found 
but very pot^.aacominodatian Iq the other, foi 
the landlady there, Uadame I dont know t^bL 
waa luch a creatura— K<)od giacioue I '' 

Thia vaa a.paUw^ to our poor mo^eat aatergt 
at RougeiolB; and yf> could hace fish, Seat) i^niidl 
fowl bera, aUhoiwb Wj» were vieif late for djn^, 
it being Mgbt o'cKwk. . ■- , y.. .,. 

" But wa h»va a party going to the Nu^ 
to-night, ud ttwy aia now at aupper," aaid 0m 
hoateaa. 

" Cm y«a vva ua a room to ouraelrea r' 
naked I. 

" Cartunlyr Madame." 

And she led ua into a anuU room, and aooa 
aarrad ua our dinner: but all ijvacoDld'dDrwe 
oould not piavail on h«r to kava ua aloaei aa wq 
deaiied. I vmbx la bU my life met with aucb an 
unaupportabla chatterbox ; and wa neither of ua 
felt inclined to liaten to her, or to answer her 
qneationa, Wa reaiated, but it waa of no u«e ; 
wa were at la«t Tanquiabed and aubmitted our- 
aelvaa, ao that ahe waa initialed into our biatory^ 
paat, pcaaent, and future, before dionar .wa* 

The party in tbe next room aeemed to he i) 
hoiataroua one, and their mirth became conta- 
gious t we also iorgot our laaBitiide,and felt half- 
inclined to retUTA with than to tha Meaene, 
However, as we ware aura that tha otmoiphera 
would ha very mbulaus tbert^ we abandoned that 

While wa were discussing the quaation we heard 
a voice in tlu kitcbeu, apaaking with Madame 
L&rtard, aay "Laava th* dooi opeiw and let mf 
■aa who thay an." 

And a momeatafter,thiBhosteeaai]tered,lear* 
ioK the door aa ahe had been bid. 

" By all that ii agraaable it ia tbay 1" exdauned 
the voice. , , 

And young Paol H., the tboiv^'^'ii ^^t 
amiable son of a &iend at La Puyi ruahad in 
aad aakad ua £fty ^aeationa aa to 'why wa pare 
there, withoiU liateuaR to o«a asaif.e^ Iw w^f 
in too great a atat^of auitaaMOt. 

" Well," aaid Victor, " I auppoae you sia oaa 
of the putr &>■ the iSMeoa." 

" I ahonld imagiaa I aw, though tha iavitv 
tim haa not y«t amtred." 

And b« laughed nalilhe literally it{4 iit 

"Uol hoi hoi" aaid b^ "it nail/ iafw 

Wa joimti himt Ua laugh was 10 hearty^ no 
one oould bweMaiatadlttaadyet wtweffwtltf 



i>M)»#/«W<£«ii''J*fl$^^(AuS^'£ouv. 



iiyso^e'MidHanra'fndak'toiiit Mat lolviliilKU 
oC the Kentteqitot/;'' t ." ;''"i ■:! iiMi nrj ■;•■ .- 

"WelL j«rt,W»ipoflj tot(erA,ffnrii; «9 /Mt 
me ta tlu^ outUnflijli. plififl .M|,H, kwd «( 
ponitluiMiK. h^c&UMJLsiuat ne^iif.JM^ye Wlw 
ID love witiiapair of Uue eye* t|^t,nrU1i^fgr 
fithcr uid mother hiVAbHD BtavWjit 'ThxWnt 
Smbauadtivi MtljePuytdi ik\a Uit mbnth— 
fiieodiof theD— ■ it ^Mtni. "Thej^-fiheeye^ 
—dbud a tirt Tftit (TUbl^ -t tap. Thev 
locked kt ttd. i Iobk»d tt> timtt;' ^Att^ 4u fM 
bttdt Wajit wt buW tf (hW' t^itted'iAe'to 
duu^p piMW' Uri tK/ jMdtt ibt ,'U!U^dlMc(lt 
oppodte tfaem r "nul mdM vdidld IM J ' Tbrila^ 
tnd mwiiDK b<N!MtAe vasFAdOlMi i«id'16fl&M 
thiiAdv U'Iftai' ttuk'I «!Blf<''ii»"tlO"Ulttt 
btkhuieuln IMnl.''' thtlf ntftiit^it^tlotKiip 
imr ponOob UwaiAet tMei Wlltiduf«6aitHttc 
dut m ^am wtelhei^ lo 'bBfriMd»itie,'&^'lffl 
lluw^iiMrtin^lMriltdtnnM'WSfttiutvdiCMtt 
Htm^etB HetMri ittd I tuM Wfle^Mlhihe 
nd« two adMT'iKSbiwit 4ilhii»>ut)ti tfte'idft 
vhuice* that tbfa benMemt ddrtof' tad rtddeted 
R>r ms. ....>. '.I -, -■■■ ! 

"TUtwest mftrwrne dajitiltt oargcd«r«! 
ntiihctioii. Thepap* hadtltkoM ^Udaaedine, 
■eeing that 1 made no other morea, when, in 
hia wondwfol a^jadt^ , be at laat diacoTCied the 
gjaai, and canght na in the very fkct He wrote 
to biha immwUatelr. Father, who believes all 
that U aaid of me (I cannot t«U wfaf), unt me 
off hm to BXiuate my crime, and for thii laat 
week I have done nothing bnt snimble and 
dine, ^ramble ud dinia,' wiAobt mtermpfttin. 



" I waa thii morning aeiiooaly diacusaing 
whedier it ahonld be b^ water, rope or knife, 
Uiat I would leave thu world; when, whom 
ahould I aea approaching in a cairiatfe, but the 
blne^ea' 'iropghtbrthe&therhJni- 

aelf into (he raviiSer, and I have' 

Bcaroe ce g ainoe. The eyes have ' 

reco|{niie id tnamma are in the dark, 

"Die guidi 1 if 1 d6n't epeak to the 

lovely gii norrow my name is not 

PwL" 

We endeavoured to diaauaSa onr yonng fHend, 
bnt naeleaal*. 

" It woald be aheer ingratitude to tile goda,'* 
he exclaimed. 

We aoon after retired to reM, teavlog the paKy, 
of which we knew aeretal of tbe membera, {u«- 
paring for their expedition, and Paul eager to see 
tbematart. 

"I ahall come and give yon tidlngi of my 
mcceaa, if I sorvive tbe bliai in store, and ahall 
commiaiiim you to lay the case befbre the 
governor, for tilm to dedde whether I could 
poaaibly, when famished, shut my month u;aihst 
hrka that fell from the sk; ready roasted and 
beshim to recall me home," 

We bund Paid the next mcanung vadiUit with 
difight, waiting for us down-^taira. 

*^y plana oould not hari sucaeoded beUer. 



It) Ir MklRMt iMiirWnW^k tUNpttMlPH IW 
.oMW^'i" jWAMt irtexMwtaudt? >^' dKagdMfe 
•><'4hiifthb>>AvhMr'tttH»-iHMlWai<idill%<tlM» 
m'iw*iwah'Wgtt' l & 9W" N>*to»U j *Jt Efi Ma} 
kepl''W<!«'itAlieMa"tll*lakwMll^l tef^^wnt 
wna'VtffWiHami'ktitMf.'- JSwtrt' tomi ini'hnd 
Miittal>i^t)re'>MMeM M«fa^"««»il tffMUft 
Hkowiif dlM8f«ed''th»''>Mrt¥>'«('<'«veH-idiMlfi- 
ItW^' 'Th»'nbMiaBr''<«friglH«3iwr O* MdtaH'IN) 
Am itHHtliiiauit-mcaufi ihtl'^ilttU^MaifiXt:^ 

rt'^tafiau>d-fi<inA txMb «Upk utd yMnoMj'm 
ftdlMri^ ta<'lt)PtMf)kj'<aMl^''r«AWb ti<l4 
kOUfWi^hS^at dttWtt'thd «iMn«MJ jMt-ik 
tetr«^VWmtnt1hMi*M«M«nd1t4MMIiD^ 
wHh^fMF^ ind «e-«nlwM mmtntfttfttrm'Ham 
«miirtBt«f»h'h«lrj'' ""' ■<■■'■"''■■:'■■• Ina •.!», 

m, Wl titn^tHiMid mv^d^iUMenitieJem^ 
bat-, proMlig 1h«'<tiiMthg'<)Mld'4aM!r'lb» 



HlM 



ttiMi 



tippaninK"'her tei«tr,'tlkt>l imr-Miilhtf'pohitW 
declu4ng ai]^'i«urid» fbr' im, tMiw >«« htw4 
wfeiiii nioBS M« dlatMiM"b«ftting'A«igelioiBI 
Angelianel -■■■•■'•:it 

■' ""y«J»ir«niilgf^/«lld'sha;' ■"-■'■ ■ " 
'' -^eB'<{akeMy *Mn,'»l I'«ail4a4'y«*W 

" She hesitated an instant ; bnt appalled no 
doubt by the daricneai, ahe qniokly accepted my 
invitation — my arm atill tingles under the quiver- 
ing touch of tne little aoft hand — and away wb 
went, I perfectly bewildered with love and h£;qM- 

' "SVeirsn at hLst'an^theHqiirtteofan faonr 
bcdbre descending the mountain, having re* 
Moonted it in anrdi of the voices calling in 
every direction. 

.«< ;pure is tM chance of seeing tbe rising aim 
now,' aaid t, ' as be must have riaen some time 
since. We had better descend, tor I hear thnt the 
yoi«M,Bow proved from beneath.' - > l- 

"Theguiae wholiaShMn in search oCAngefiqie 
orertook ns before we re&ebad the bottom. Mid 
we soon Jtrfned the party below,' to tlu eQly* 
astisfaetion of papa and m^mma, who were too 
deligbled to see th«r child aran nnharw4 to 
1^ mbA l(ttMti*n ta tAt, after Wvfofc tUinksd 
meforottfii^ Hieguildehi'hU kaaith' ilnd pib- 
teetinn. Andliete I am, a fanndml tiueambte 
enaawimd tfatn '«nr. And have ha^ fair 
iaelofioUR voice iinlpBg in my ear aH'iuMit 
hng. I shonld not be sa^sed to find i#nd( 
after her at Le Pay before the dM Is p<iMed',1n 
BfAe of fMhsr'a itjnoc&ms. Whit is apOOr 
fellow to dot" 

'We amBed at onr yonng fHeMd'k despair', and 
remtaded bim of other xngeh thotlud enptMM 
hhn. Bnt he declared iW this WaiWi'niast 
serious oTaH, 

Hdweve^, to M-Maorri lidy retders, 'Flnd'htt 
been in devpalTBBverat time* siUMiBildlteiatibiie 
the less joydDs fWthM. It^paitScttlsitfa^Mi 
with hn'cooatnUtiozf^ ^~ ' ' " 

We bretkfiuted with Hit party, and' WrCL 
faning Offend U ajdaeein lk}i(vuja|«tt'lit^ 



. ,-, i,s,t*«^ftD*Bi'C«Seip<»*^*»««,.A 



•■4i(.t"w>vi^nieivi-nii|rh«j;dBfMnfq! ttr.i** 
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iitba^.tnWI^K' ifeatBCW 






',flat«ie4ildew<U«r'««|i)iv. !Sa,did.). 



. ,_,.. ... «?-„ 

¥:-»Ji-fcnBfl6LNr*,il 

, ._ It'll.. , 



•hntf.EUw'aiigtit hw^ bengbt.Bll ia tq««l>aD, 
■i|b«Bt )iif :««ce tUiilHiig iff. dta^iiji^ . bw 






•dJotM f«t; finery.- Qopa I «aiiftht a.glaii« 
*b«t »ppew>d to «e ■ t«. ba tbe deepest 
im<M iMMltadiaH hem vhm mt}>*cammw 



" Perdiiiicfl,":tI(o(wbi]^ '.'tbHw&iafiertiOBBte 
»tn(tf)f«tte'i iawnn'b>,b£rbther nmitin 



W«.fN>V«>ld''tlle!tsn)pBfl(otviSrid'Ua,kaifllbT a 
sank agaia into bia former ti^xdif^litv 



exvmt i^tlf-fleSjfM^alilfiS-'ttfeildSa'faflferlW-. 

peasant. fro(p,^ufr^^ ,i „_(i 3,1, ^„ ,j,., , ,, 
. "She WW ^ eluBigfd/l kv «N. tj' foWiRid 

*i(K,8pi«,Mwwae'* mdl^iMh iliiii;'lBthMit«4 
w> Nipplifltted.^ tl»!ffVjf^«ltU:4he<K«fiiWU 

fBBK hut §hC^;vtFb yrJA heM*«btr-. Jt.»W* 

Ci jitjw'V tH m»M>* i»d4ad..!' but ,. aheiirf 
,i:FHmKl.M. .«ttafl^ <bHi«ir. to-,*. »«»', w 
n«cb ncADr, ««fi hMMl( 'for itWMiMt liVi^ 
tbBt tvu) Uen^ vonld Rtmaefiitto Aeia nniotH 
■ttph «. thing ^liSQter. Wn Wrd ,of M Idbe 
(ouBtry. It ,nm Mpoitfld," ho jiddr "tiw 
Maunce and hii wife, after contiDUkl qairndliitt 
now KM]; ffpokato aaeh otWr, <dtiotli|b Aey 



THE CBOKEK C O R RE S PO N D EN CK. 

(Contimud.) 
' EDITED BY T. P. DILLON CROKEB. 



Mr fiitw wu FCi; iDtimite irith Sir William 
"Wa«. , DJWer King at Anni, from whmo cor- 
j^ondence with him the foUoving letters i 

" Dublin, 2nd Oct., 182?. 
Mt qxab Sis,— Hawiig •!> opportuoit; 
v*awk. I eqibrace it to lajr that I bsTe beeu 
^I^B^lf to ncsif yooi note* of the Craken, 
>t»l I mtftbt fulfil D^ engagemenl by enibodj- 
^tbuD for vDa ioto a compact and perfect 
t*^M. On looking ovvr, mf p^wrt, I find 
■'■HHUdantmau of auttenal, vitb which I do 
oat doohtl (ball ba able tu conpieta the busi- 
i**^ to four tatiifactioD. 

"LWa been. Tory bard at verk aincs I re- 
~'o%.Uid an now engaged in preparing for 
^ Pnu 4 'Synoptit of the Peerage of Ire- 
^1 with an eaMj, by way of iato}dvctiao, 
"|Wniin.of tlw 'OiataiTOf the Upiier Hovee 
^^piUtnrp '., in thia conhtiT, about wbicb I 
*^ ttOecfai much cnrioiu and interett- 
H luormation. What an jou d<unff ^^ 
^;&iiiM Htd/oWM-IaKf/ Uu the imi- 
'^JP^'^Vv t^ neny Hqpttm been playing yoa 
•"tjnaka^ or Jure the mor* potent and yexa- 



lions sprites of ihe 

your literary eieri 

rraap ? By the earn 

taexy-ground : the 1 

plana aometinies vanl 

ua DOUgbt but vaia r 

scholw and writer 

thought faery-land i 

huaan mind dwells 

in sleep — that the t 

ways occumed and 

separated from the % 

aud moterialit? con 

When the body slec 

elastic, and its cone 

tial; and the reason I 

them, appear to u« so strange and boaecoimt- 

abK ii. that our soul, reluniiiiB to ite earthly 

habitation, instantly feels its Influence, like oii« 

descending from an Italian day and sk^ to a 

dark and dismal care ; thns our recoUectiob it 

rendered imperfect of what occnrrad dniing om 

soul's aerial flight He conelodsd like a good 

Christian, by saying he doubted not tt waa ' ynj 

proper it shonla be so.' 
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« My ' Alli^^Aruual &||^^ ' haye ^o^ yet , 
been noticed by the lAtefurJi 'Gezeii^ • • ♦ j 
Believe me» dear »tr^ very ftitbfally ybtippi, / j j 

,, .'ft 
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"My dear CftdKEH,— I bate liewi in ex- 
peetatioa of a Koe from yoti^ and am half- 
indinod to get crusty upon tfaie occMiQtli bat 
beftring, «iif Ainswortb/ that you buve bad the 
bonorof afitof tba|i[oat» I became impreesed 
witb moce Bonum tban angry feeling* Yoor 
*Cbristmae-BoK^ iyyififea mooh itenure to 
my HtUd paople^ m it no do«bt fat&t to moet 
otbarjtvenilati and I inatf bofyu 'expreised 
that you wtt try yosr hand again next Chritt- 
mas— ao mueb HtyeyonpllBaftedltt caMring. 

<« My friMid Sir Clfaarlea Flint writes me that 
MaeUse hu not been with bim. I akn sorry 
for tills for many reason^ and first I was most 
ansttous for bis portrait; and $e6ondly, it is a 
conneetbn which wonld be of great vahe to 
Madise. 

** Did the gout attack your bands, or fiset ? tf 
the latter onfy, I presume you did not fail em* 
ploying the former, and probably have some- 
thing for the public eye. If your nands are at 
liberty pray let me bear from you. — I aEm, my 
dear Groker, very sincerely yours, 

" W. Bktham." 



Clancanne, em yu*. i»imj. ,^.^. „ ..,, . t 

„,. .,v..v''^|^'*1<^ 

' ^*l»A-,Carl*toni &iiijB4Jtioyb*p m>flfi/f 

SpZefi(iK%< it was fOl oispofwd ot^ fMP ff f ^' M Wfe 
fiijg bulged #t the pripterat". ,^.. . ^^ j. ^ 
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"Dublin, Uib 8^t„ 1839. 

"My d«ab Orokee, — I have consulted 
with GarktoD, Lover, Hardy, Martin Doyle, and 
others, respecting" a * Penny Magazine/ witb 
Wakeman for a pnbfisber, and they aU concur 
in the idea, and are anxious to bave you in the 
Co. Bttt they think it should be printed here. 
They were determbied to bring it out even be- 
tote I communicated your ^nsbes to them. 
Not ba^ng beard recenUy fbom you, I know 
not what progress, tf any, yot have made with 
your balfpennjr concern. Let me know what 
you think of it forthwith. The proposal is to 
put it forth under some taking title, such as 
« A Pennvworth for the Poor;* or, 'The Irish- 
man's Weekljr Amuser,* to which the following 
gentlemen will contribute-^ 

" T. C. Croker, Esq^ 1 '' S. Lover. Esq., 
W. Carleton. £sq^ Sir W« Betbam» 

Martin Doyle» P. D. Hardy. 

* Fold's MagarJne»* of which I send you a n«m- 
ber, sells 26,000 a^woek; and there is little 
do«bt wxn would quadtupk that aosonnt in a 
short tiflse» besides doing mieh good. Geoff^e 
Pstris and Oasar Otway are tfaa prime movers 
of * Fdd's MagBiina,' and in fact the sole sup. 
porters m it* 
" Let me hear irom you directty^* t^^ beliere 



^ "My dear CrfofTOW-— .Your Cjok^pajji 
I have this day forwarded per cof^rKa^ ypuij 
reoted. I shall portly sen4 you a copy d^;l 
pedigree, as made put by ^e^w^h is mx^ ioff^ 
tended from those papers. I veceiired jim 
communication for the ' I^enny Magaain<v^,.fSM 
still bave it, not wishing to do anytnW, i^|Ui, it 
till I beard again frpmyou^ WitbreferenAis W 
the new m«4(., t fully coincide tbat snytbing of 
doubtful continuance ought to be a?oi^aff»> 
mo«t as much as a street infected witb the cho» 
leia, I foel a reluctance at starting aa oppo» 
altioi\ to 'Fold'a.MAgm^Vto 9rhich<3#of||o 
Petrie and Caraar Otway nave harnessed liiaii^ 
selvsai but still I think oas ought be hwintht 
out much better, and mora Ukel^ to be bm^ 
fioial to the countrjr. I believe Hardy, the 
printer, who is a spirited man, purposes getting 
the most improved means of printing, so as to 
bring it out, as far as the press is concerned, as 
cheap as it can be done in your large way. 

*' 1 felt, and feel, strongly, the objection yon 
make to the publication of names, and am 
pleased that you are witb me on that point. 
There is, however, a difference between England 
and Ireland on this subject, which may make an 
alteration, but still I would not publish names ; 
the ineonventences are greater than -the benefit. 
I most bave am krterview with my eoadjatorsim 
the subject, after which you ebsU hesr-agi^a. 
* * * So the great w^moum is no -kmger 
kwmmj his vexBtk>ns and exertions to eowth> 
teraot tlie ef^cts of bis great peenniaiiy em* 
btfiasements harve shortened ms dayst *We 
ne'er shall see his likeagain ' ; but h^ is imnoRMv- 
tal in Ms workv. 

<^l hare wiitten n chaptsr of adventoves for 
yeur lying, shnffling, eomleaUy bMiest'ftiend 
barney, which, iriun i have p6Iidbed, 1 may 
possibly condescend to let yetu peruse, i knew 
not if yon wiU psoeeoute me for poe^nyif en 
your manor, but, if yom: honorfeels etr o <ag l|^e> 
the subject, I will change the Mlow^s naoM by 
roral Ikence, and call him Tristtam, 4^ sasae 
otner musical name^pMiuqN O'Orfltddeiy 1 To 
be serums I I had a namtioQ of some emuieal 
aota ef a pair of swindlsrs in Paris, iMkisdb I 
thought too good to be losi^ end Ihefeloie tteled 
them* 

*'' I enolose you a ' Prospectus for the Yetk 
Glub,' which has arisen out of the kHsirr of 
Professor Park, and ia fact embodk»an^ of 
it » but I will have a oo^ made of the Fhifise- 
sor's letter^ which i will ea^ose yen iili4sr 
cover to Mr. Barrow. 2 Csristen eeUsA.bere a 
lew ^timstes sinse^ to whom I Md rm ledv, 



mohker 



^iM'lStts^ of reallif^isretDviottiiiiiffe 
M'm m^^^MiAom irteslttlf^ mum 
'W^ A Ifife rtii^ 'itf »l^khig^^&8^ of Bookfc* tt 
Bflt i Tffy iimtiiif^ )3do; ^^ libw nmcli iih>«lj 
ooCofhl The real idrepturet of four young 
Indi tnr^eonSy Mid eudliliitet for that profet- 
noDidiiniig about ten days in Paris, was lately 
non «m«aii«. Thef iM tm> fellows in the 
8|i»tti8h plwd kilt^ic.a.&c., who ^wed away 
*H4tfdCh*!et, and theHon. ?VedericVStovt» 
Mytti pewfuaded one q{ the Irish foqla tp 
dbq^ dbthe^ with , o^e of theip, whfle the 
ftttoittajed et.the hotels pilfered the property, 
•a* MrenttidW, they both absconded with the 
M|ei thd money of th? unfortunates, leaving 
mrid^outltnec-buekUB. But more cf this 
lw*ilter. lOtt will hear of ndventures of Bar- 
^'yoo, hit foster-ftitherj, never dreamed o£ 
%to mote nt present from yours sincerely^ 

^F.8«<^*ll Mtatdi my pjmdson iMtnst yomr 
Qateanms aUhMgh I oonfctt a» latter 
iiivttyftio llitle Mofw, and has an honest 
for hk molher.'' 




di 
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"Dttfi/fe, 23rd Dee^ 1833. 

' Prty bave you heard of the famous Lord Crokev ? 
A Tsry great maoi and not a smallJc^Ker.' 

Old Carole* 

« 

*^ Hmmhh Crovty,-^! have a ehrewd sotien 
thstftcertain irMele in Master Fraser's pvbHtti. 
tioB, yol^Md * Regina on Master Riteoii and eke 
Bsahsm's Old English Poetry,' was concocted, 
itksst, with Uiy assistanee and connivance, and 
pgbt CDucfiited and msnye it ia; one laulte only 
Wei to p<^nte therein, whioh isyt Wat Tyler, 
of taeosmesMryi d d aot gal hie aknll fatoken 
Acel hant SOO yeevs after the detfae of Riehavd 
us First, for the beste of gode raeone, that is to 
^t As heel M hide jtobaake till eomalime in 
4i HthesBtory, «nd one Wiman of Walworth, 
ffmrof London towt, beeke shea and there 
Ijii^Me, in the mp^ <^ fiiehard IL, whocs 
Mesiasalso broken«'OV eke hia neek^ at Pdm- 
W QNiU%in tfat jrere 1899. YoiwiUindtfae 
Nne of fske ctilkkm^ and easiewhat like tia* 
JMt tbpu haat eouMaittad in the said ^Regina' 
'I' this peseent aMUtfa^ page Tld. And eoe 
^we icngtf the aiaaeiv and makahim takohede 
'^WiiWr, or perobaaoe hie faede will bvske aoeat 
•«M aaUe^ snd aa faiaweL 

"Btvhig despatched this important point, I 
|sio aeai^ on the same subjeet, to wit, 
Twl^ Poeti^, and hate now t6 say thet 
' ■MvwyiMiie to odmttiifaleate on thia pohit, 
wttigkl Joel ai' well have been allent, having 
•^)wi«^ai^y.tlMteonv But I have somewhat 
^>>nffkl btHer. Iihhik L. B, U has mitttiken 
■•ttnipeiitai «f yn New Bomi Poem^ and 
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dmiiUA a ' gre^l; dett mor^ ^hlch hereafter I 
BhaUrem||£moreat|Urge ^poif^ God unlling. 
I e^opt two dr three first lines, not because I 
like wkim^hvti hiMe^nbt yet had time to improve 
them: 

I have a whim to write In verse« 
If yoi| .will hear what X rehearse { 
' ForiafeaiilisteDedtoI wisse 

, NotfTorthac^oveoffarUokif;* 
Pray, there^o«e, flstew to my lay. 
And gently heur wha^ I've lo Bay 
Of a town, lb jfr^and gredn, 

"Pot^ttBBlfeb, lite 1 ween, 

' As coiliMly oee to ^^er'was seen, 
Beti^eeri twtt ReigUtiy Bardas near 
jMeeia ilsiidly>iHMl SM war, 
flir.WalfsajAttd fllr;HaBrisa«-*mfht 
mmy MMid theehe^ and totho* Knight; 
Ami )^^.fhai!Daftog.towk wa^ calisd 
J^nm^ b^fbre it had heea walled, 

,, , i^ e? er it was wallsd, 
ke*f kCf,, ^0^ kc*9 Sic*. 

^Now to other matters. I have a letter fhttn 
my northern Raven, the Danish Re^, the sec- 
retary of the Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrtft 
Sel^alf, and l^ve to announce that you have 
been> at my instance* elected a component 
ordinary member of the said seal Do not be 
vexed at the namej for it, in plain English, 
is the Royal Northern Anti<)uary Society of 
Copenhagen. They are about pubhahing every- 
thing to be found in the Norse and Icelandic 
MSS, respecting England and Ireland in Eng- 
hsh, whicn are to be forwarded to the ordinary 
members in our country. The subscription for 
life is £5 10s., which entitles to all the transac* 
tions ol the society* I have sent them many 
members as well 9s your honour. Your diploma 
has been forwaroed to the Danish Consul in 
London. Fletcher Wilson, Esq,, where you may 
obtain it. I ahaU» as dirsctedf. collect the sub* 
scriptions of iny fjriepd8» sma remit it in bulk, 
and yours may aa well go aath it. I shall pro- 
bably see you in February, and we can then 
settle about itf 

*' Now about myeelf. My book is all written, 
and I hope will aU be printed in about a fort- 
ni{(bt, when I shall send you a copy (if I do not 
hrmg it myself) .by my son. I expect an early 
attention from you* I mean that you should 
read it, and I flatter myself you will think it 
not devoid of merit. I trust it will raise the 
plud of Taffy and prqfoke him to wrath; 
for I likes fun, and much friction produoeth 
fire, and much discussion often eliciteth 
tmth, The Welsh were not Britons any more 



* AyU is a dove <ii gsrliok, and never shice the 
OreatSon did it mean a herry^ do» not even a hog 
hmry ; ^sne means a «Mr i and the 11th line is, I 
thiok, above correetly rendered^ I write this to 
shew yoa I have not heen alteg:etber inattentive to 
your hg booi ; and I fear I must go through the 
whole poem, for yonr faix and charming firiend has 
cenaiDly mistaken much the sense of the original in 
many instances ; but ^ac#| iac9t taee, mum I 

h2 
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than fleas werf lobsters, and anv man who 
says either one thii^ 6r iii^ dl!hc^, of ^resmiiys 
to tr^d oh, the Met^ of tAj ^o^i, tnti'^ take tpk 
consequences. Having lit^d so lona;^' l^ere,' 1 
have acqtiirejl the cudgel i^ Well' as t^ brpgue, 
and fiffht fo^ fun» like ^ Mile^att. "By the wa^; 
yon mB. be vpry a|it t<l^ have v\)tnr Head hi'oken, 
for sendbff the article on bb^himibb tb the 
Antiquaries, if you escape being smothered in 
one; for the wrath of the R. I. A.* is excessive, 
and they call you all names but sw^t ones. 

*' Let me hear from you as soim as you have 
sent fleets to the Mediterraoeaii^. th».£axni^ the 
Baltiq, and the €as(»an,: and the AmadcaB 
lakes, imd otbisc trifling aflairt otx dia hamit df 
my lordflw ace, siBttled. ,Reinansb«r,4Da.t6 sny 
kdy and t^ Leprehawk-^Ybimii ji * : 

" P.S,— My work wifi be entitled/ the Gael 
and Cymbry : an Enquiry into the Originitian- 
gnage, RdigioQ,. and Ihstltutions pf the Uaels, 
or the Britons, Gauk, and Irish^and of the 
Cymbry, or the Kcts, Welsh, and Bretons/ ^ , 



**Strabrook House, 24th Jan,, 1837. 

" My dbar CBOKKB,-^We have all, moro or 
less, been under the influence of (hit vniveraa) 
influencer, the inflnenaai and moat unduly and 
severely influenced wa hanre been, as I am ab 
this present writing* I am, however, on ^ 
mend, and trust to act no longo? vnder undue 
influence. I have been oonfiMd to the honee 
for some days, and was unwell long before; but 
fought against it till I found resistance un- 
avaUing. I thought Holt too prolix, and there- 
fore abridged rather than amplified him— and, 
indeed, suf^^Nreseed a good deal at the end of 
his Mfe : that is, hiskee|Hng a |^bUc<»ho«se, and 
the adventures thereupon arisiBg^ I, however, 
now send you the original MS., per coaeh, fmm 
which you can take what you think ought to be 
inserted, and use your own diacretion thercoB. 
I also send you a song* made during the Be^ 
hellion — or, perhaps. 0A2y pait of it) for I 
picked it up piecemeid by verses. It wUl make 
a page or two* Soma of the .verses ace not vtny 
bad. I believe I got some fraa yourself. An 
additional lead between the linaa will nmck 
assist the reader in p;etting through the volnme^ 
and also gpreatly assist in making the additional 
340 pages more easU^ made otU, I thkik Mr. 
Colbum wants to nuSke too much of it. One 
good volume would be enough ; but I suppose 
he knows best. I shall send you any additiotial 
matter I can find, to eke out. I fear Sir Richard 
Musgrave gives but little account of Holt's 
acts, except calling him a ruffian qf the -name tf 
Holt'-'B. name poor Holt certainly did not de* 
serve, and Sir tlichard would not bs?e given 
him had he known him better* 

"I am sorry you have had thia heavy job 



sfr, Colbuxn Waists j^o ,n^<i^; but } ^upjpjpaa 
these ^nno^M^ce^lireffBe; ef^(wcj^ pflpioflijfj^iflix 
ifrith Vpk^lers Oike , Jjie eto,vpn ^ocjt),, ^diw 
i^cciaentp. \ have %d J^Q^^^ng pu^ ann^qyance u» 

fey i^*^WT» ^f^> ^m. ff9«tt y]w I 

had the ^ooyi ^ fortune to pe jin their debti ana 



went 
ve 



* Royal Irish Academy, 



to pay their Ml i then they . were ^d^ya 
fU w^I-condltioDed genU^en. 
'^ I, am, heartily gli^ you. foun^,. the. jBayle 

Sapers so usefuj. It is gratifying they i^y^^ 
ke ^od seed, fanei^ on good groun4. 
*'What the mischief ma^es^ather Prput ISO 
gre&t' an admirer of CTBrlen iafid his rpund 
towers ? A more wretched p^roc^ction ths^ iiia 
never issued ^rom the press. ]^y the byie^ X 
dkink the aforesaid !^aare |s under some sort 9C 
undue influence— anil badj^ tfiat iiB,4al8e ^oi;^-, 
tion respecting many tilings piji Irisli ma^tep, 
riecords, &c., «c. It is not pt much matter*, to 
be sure/ His splendid talents and his atOl 
greater acquirements mfJce aU adinire hiiUp l^ut 
hd should no^ tdke for granted all the Vies he 
hears. If he believe half the stories he hears 
from Ireland, it is more th^ are true. * * * * 
If you find it difficult to make out the names in 
my MS., I had much more with Holt's ; for it ia 
viUsAOUslyepdied^ * * '^ I hope to see yon 
i^ezt months when I expect to attend mv^foyal 
master on official Dusiness. 1 hope ana trust 
the undue influence will be soon over, in more 
cases than one. ~ With 'best wishes to your fire* 
side, believe me faithfully yours, 

"W.Betham. 

^ P.S.— Tins is our grand Conservative ^eM« 
day. Not a bed to be had, for love or money. 
There ia soarce room for an honest Radical to 
get akmg the street, emd for W^gs none at all ."^ 
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JMUn, nth No9^ ia37« 



" Mv DU AR Crokm,— ♦ ♦ * * I have hbm 
very hard at work on the Eagublerir Etmacan 
Inscriptions, which ftdly confirm my hypothesMi 
of the identity of the Etruscan and Fiioenician 
wHh the Celtic. They are of the greatest in- 
terest. The sixth and seventh coiitain an ac- 
count of the discovery of the magnetic needle, 
and the settlement of the Phoenician Colony in 
the British Islands, then called the Western 
Islands qf the Oeean, Irefond was Uie ftrst 
landed on, and then made holy by a solemn 
dedication at Came, or the Cairn, on #hich 
sacrifice was offisred to the sun. This Came 1 
take to be, from the description given in the in- 
scription, Camesari, the peninsula, or promon- 
tory, between the rivers of Waterford and Wex- 
ford. It is singular that it is still ctdled the 
parish of Kerne, I read my first introductory 
paper at the Academy on Monday next^ and 
shall fellow it up at the next meeting With a 
translation -of some one or more of-thoee taMee 
at the subsequent meetings.. There luis ^Ksen 
no such dtscomy as this ever made. *theJ«te 
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rs'-buf''ibo8« of .the $a^red 



jiiiiiQiHiii"iiij'mfi 

IhQcbuvq (DO \/n 

iWliUnwti ur 4>u>.>.s> •>»• VUU.U v'l""^ u«v><.>« 
rV=^b ^l^l ' 6f the ' ^rtlidu^kei 
flftitf «atffcAdTailV« <>*'^*z'»A king of 
Jtt&fc-iftcJiHive lidiSfWyKit-fi 3. C. ' 

^ I bODe ' t6 tai^h the whole olT these tallies 
tiandAted shoii!!^ altid put In print, for, Uie 
edkfdit^ of Ae kp[timiaanail woi-lq. I certfiinlj. 
Bet«r ib^cted tb fmd ari authentic account 
of the firtt- yiU^ver^r ^d' 8^ttlismen( of the 
P&(Rd2l^ CiA&ar ini/^es^ island^, and ain as 
nn^'ffmifi^d n^rlir ^s the ^Phoenicians were 
tt tlitf/fifi^jrjfli^co^erjr; It Is iot^rpting to 
thii&of k pmod when imperkT BHjtain ws» iv 
Ae jMissdii&iQ^ of'a^'race of tiaked savages, of 
jmi^'hs^pii tiir' complexion. I shall send 
(HXt'itSiiillMstti a copjr of W proceedings 
1^ '^', lepers lave Deen read^^bnt If you 
ftatik ptiDperto announce in pit. Gat, you'ipay. 
-^tSi best wishes to this session A am always 
yoirf^, , "W. Bbtham.** 



^DMik Castle, 20th Jmmary, 1838. 

*^Mr BEAR Crokbr,— Yours of the 1st 
idieved me from much anxiety as to your safety, 
for as you were silent I feared all manner of 
erib, which you have most paradoxically ac- 
cooiUed fon 

** A copv df ^ bolt* came over to me ; but not 
until I bad aeen it at my bookseller^. It is a 
Tciy z«fipectable-kK>kiDg book, tad ihe portrait 
qoite await my expeetations. I am saUafied 
also wita your no^es,, which add vary much to 
the interest of the whole. The clean beast 

Sives a Jewish appear^cei and as the Irish are 
eicended from the Phoenician neighbours of the 
Jewiy it matters little : the^ may her connected 
with Oat jAtianl and dirty people. I think the 
wo^l^ on the whole, .well got up, and I hear it 
ipoken. of much In commendation. If it snould 
M d( sold I would recommend a cheap editum, 
wln^ would sell to a great extent* T^e expense 
(28si], is much against an extended isale. wl^ich 
would he a pubhq benefit. I think also Colburn 
ought to give you at least £lOO, if it goes to a 
lecond edition ; and thai he ought moreover to 
•end me, at least, six copies. Moreoveiv get a 
settlement for me as soon as you can. I know. 
booMseUers* halnta of delay too well to be 
bashfol in asking them. *'*''*' Pray preserve 
my fiortrait of Holt and the MS. untu I have 
tbe pbas^re of seeing you in the spring; which 
I snppose will happen as usual, when I hope to 
take 4ny seat,^ among the Novio Magi.* having 
sreat ac^uisiiions in antique magicai matters, 
I am to read my paper on Thursday night, and 
mi! send you a notice of it' in a few days. I 
fht^myself^ mine are truly respectable enquiri^ 



*^.w**iii It *i i>i 



iM *i jittU Ofc— t**i»*» 
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' * An alloUon to the Koviomagian Soqietyy of 
UAniytatfaeiF wis president.— T. P. D. C. 



Nicholas has ,th^ ]^^^ of it The meetings of 
the"A.S.^ ;fre neculM^iy i/ofidf.— With my very 
besi.wi^h^i \oJ^j. fir^aioei beBeyame, my dear 
Croker, always ^pprc^ . : ^* W, Brtham." 

• - ■ . /I : ■ 

\ " i)wi& (jostle, 25rt JVot>„ 1843. 

** Mr DiAH Ckokkb,*^! was much gratified 
at the sighiof your hatid-Wrhing, for I had 
dismal forebodings in consequence of hearing 
yon kad bets twy unwell. I am obliged by 
vour offer to make cr mend my foiiune; but 
nave madeaip my mind not to meddle or make 
with any s^ffairs. beyond juj own ken, and to 
leave an ii^uQQtion on niy sons to follow the 
sam^ rule, which will, X doubt not» save them 
much' trouble and anxiety. When I received 
your, letter I had not seea J erdan^s eecond notice 
of my Work, ana therefore could only guess at 
the meaning of your hat. I read it last niffht, 
and am gla3 to near Dr. Lepsius has published 
his work, which will, I have no doubt, prove as 
great a failure as his predecessor's — Grolepird, 
Yeterioe, Moiier, and Co., of Germany, and 
Qori, Passeri, Lansi, Yermiglioti, and Co., of 
Italy. It is ouHe sufficient for me to Judge of 
die work of Lepsius to find he appropriates the 
Btruaean coins with tah and hat upon them 
to the Bmperor Uadristt ! This legend is written . 
both ways*H)n the oldest coins hat; on the 
more recent,' that is, after the adoption of the 
practice of writing fh>m left to right, tah. 

^I must get Lepsins^b book, and give it a 
reading, and revise in a new volume or volumes 
on Garthagenian and Spanish Phoenician, which 
I am preparing, in which I shall expose the foUy 
and absuitdity ^ the notion that Phoenician 
and Hebrew are cognate tongues. This is, I 
know, the general nn^n wmch has prevailed 
for ages, but it is not the less groundless on that 
aocbmit. I am determined to work the matter 
out, if I be MeAsed with health and strength to 
do so. 

^^ lendose yott an order on Boone for a copy, 
which I tommand you to ready which in dnty you 
must do, however unpalatable, under pain of 
onr royal displeasure. But, to show you the 
extent of ouit clemency, we do not require yon 
to do more than examine the tables in the 
original; hut the columnar juxtaposition por- 
tion you must ejcamine with attention ^ and 
jtakt your report upon the whole to us m due 
thne, either when we visit the dominions of our 
Royd brethren Garter and Clarencienx, in which 
case let it be done mt^tTOcr* in an audible man- 
ner, or, if in writing, fkirly, honestly, and with- 
out mental reservation or equivocation. We 
also taking into royai consideration your delicate 
state of l^th do not Kmit the period in which 
you are to accomplish the Herculean task. 

* The Society of Antiquaries. 
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The ^Qt$i(6r<krr^V^»i^^ 



Cltuicaune to God'a hokj koffiRffi wa bid yPU 
heartily fiurewell. 

'' Given at our Tower of Beoordd^ t}u«.2i4li 
day of NoTombeTi ii^4be.36ib.yeMiOC<^«ri<ei|p[|» 



<' Diii^2ifl, 13<i^ JforcA* 1843. 



oanyiniodoflhi.erataQffo iif fUfihtUiiig. 
I jim> liQin9Vfrw jtadimi tluakiiwoKdijriittMr. 
liidy B.«i«ftUl Tfny itmdid^ b«t k flOMnba* 
fOCOTired : flM waUiod lottfld th* garden nilJiaQ* 
to^y, a«4deiwaa b« luadMneMids lo Mn. ' 
C^Bw truly, yourii "fYf.mrmkM/* 



''My dear CroftoKj^I was glad> notwith- 
standing your great delinquency, to see your 
hand*writing on my i^etarn iheiiR- the eUv of 
violated treaties the day befoi^^yef^i^^y* I am 
not disposed to admit &Q jup^p^ss of your self- 
denying assertion of .ipcuipadty oflpd^^M ^pon 
the abstruseness of the Etrucia Celtica* jRo one 
is more caDable ; mi^ny pr^te^d to a knowle^ 
of the Irish langu^e^ who are undoubtedly Ur 
behind your honour m this respect ; therefore, 
let me hear no more of this ijaock-modesty. 
As to my having acoujred the character of a 
first rate, I have little to say ii^ that respect: 
to be a first-rate antiquary is no great conunfun- 
dation in the eyes of the world, who generally 
sets the possessor down as a very mediocre sort 
of person, and of very small intellect. Perhaps 
they are right, for if ^ man who pursues this 
subject had no other motive than a desire to 
acquire the approbation of this utilitarian 
age, he must be but a Hcwdrrate fook tding 
under a fashionable momomaiM. 

'* I am glad to find you have read nnr recent 
publication, and have felt interested in it. Our 
Ucely friend, J. G. N., has had a critique per- 
petrated in the tmcler^alvr't melanehoiy permUcal 
— I should thank by some descendant oi the Con- 
piler of Fosbrooke's Encyolopssdiaof Antiiuikies : 
It is so muddy and 8tu^d« U partakes of tne/ofs 
in its stagnant quaUties, and if the water of this 
book has any motion, it Is not perceivable, and 
is lively only to its inhabitants, *' the hvely eels 
in the verdant mud." If you have not seen tt, 
pray look at the number tot this present March, 
p. 282, 2nd colnnm, the ciiticisn on Lip^una, 
and then refer to the passage criticised in my 
2nd volume* n. 249. Xou wiU find the critic 
could not read, nay did not know bis letters. 
I never saw Sadi but on the occasion of our 
visit. Do you recollect my promisfau^ him a 
copy ? I have no such mem. on my mmd : the 
impression made then on me was anything but 
favourable to the veraoky of hie story, and I am 
now satisfied he never knew avytmag of the 
language he pretended to have heard spoken at 
Kilkenny, and gave much trouble by fabricating 
so groundless a story, and hoisting a fUse ligbtC 
I much doubt he ever was among the Berbens 
at all. At all events they were notPhcenicians. 
Still, ii Idid pnmiMe km a copy be shall have 
it, but I do not think I dkl. 

'' I am glad the Noviomaip are ilowishing ; 
my intercourse with theoa is no4 likely le be very 
frequent. I am getting old, and unwilling to 
move about. I do not recollect the KeUy 



' •'My DitAR CnorroN,— I saw Ae accorait 
6f the departure of Mr. Nicholson \k thepapare^ 
and thejust tribute to his character ana talente. 
tt is a fine trait you mention, of his wieh to 
hriglUeh a dark cloud, as the last act of his lifb. 
Ris cheerful spirit has left many a bright spot 
on the recollection of his survivors. Alth oaj|h 
I have not seen him very often 1 have a wid 
recollection of hhn. The impression be tn^de 
cotdd not be effaced, his union of affectionate 
kindness with brilliant talents shewed bim no 
ordinary man; he excelled in more than in 
elegant accomplishment • ♦ ♦ • • 
Mrs. Croker's feehngs, of course, are greatly 
shodied at her father's death; we are never 
content to part with those dear to us, even if we 
have had more of them than is vouchsafed to 
odiere-«*>we nnwiUhiglT submit to the depriva- 
tion, however deferred • • • • • 
I have lately recdved » £sc-simile copy of an 
ancient Irish MS from the Royal Library at 
atodihohn. It ia very old^l would say aa early 
Ss the 7th or 8th century : it consists chiefly of 
two poems — one copied from an older MS., with 
a gloss upon it; the other, whatsis caD^ a 
Fenian Poem, about Monanan Mae Sir, a great 
navigator of the Irish ; and mthal a FluiT, or 
l\iatk de doman, who was ths genios or spirit of 
the waters. I only received it the day be- 
fore yesterday, and am having it copied, and 
will translate it; after which yon shall have 
more. I have translated several hundred abort 
Funereal Etruscan Inscriptionsi which consiat 
of moral aphorisms on death and the grave, 
very terser and some very beautiful, exmbitiog 
the finest principles of civilisation e • ^ 



^Ever faithfully yoar$. 



'' DiAUn CastU, Z\st AngM, 1S49. 

''My Dear Crqkbr, -«- Many thanks for 
yours of the 29tb. 7%e /ml of Etruscan ooina is 
very important, and I trust you will be abka to 
identifv the precise locality; for there were 
many (30 or 40) similar coins found in di|fffinff 
the foundation of a house on the Quay cfibe 
Liffey here, in Dublin, by the men empkigrad by 
theproprietor, my friend Charles Balidayi but 
as ho was not present when they were discovered, 
Dr. Todd objected stifiiy against their being so 
found, and because they \SA beta withbeQ by 
the men, from Mr. Bahday, for some time; and 
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$%e tir^kfir Goihre^p&niene^. 
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k ilKKiMiae4li#«iilli4tt«M4ifii t^^oieibund 
allMKiiigft foattlfi'«f wM^ydtt Itair* Hm 

OTivmtiittrtilf icoJowed iflOtetttioiM of tfaetm^ 
Imoui icoUit^. WlMt t'yoii "haire seikt Mi 

foaai'kf Mr. ^"Balida/i^'tMwplA, I «haU sa^ 
nothing of yours till I have yoar permission. 
Oar fclks at the Aca demy are determined tbat 
the Gdti were not TEenico • Etruscans, andi 
thit BO efidence shall prove them to be so ; but 
^mikifiMnptklmiL • • • I hope 
lOO^wiE m;wre . a paper on . tbete coiBM and 
umL ^ I Dppti t^ Were fwnS iogetUr, which 
vutili^lpte^ our ityidel academicians not a fittle. 
T%ff'^'}eKeve^ in spite of them. VTe shall 
We sodhi a hody of testimony that we shall 
eoflroaerUeikc^ in spite of them. Every British 
Oaufish coin is but a poor imitation of the 
BEmscan^aad demonstrates that the Celts copied 
them torn tUeir Btrtncan ancestors. I have 
ten worid^g at this snlijeot, and have been led 
into a very long and, to me. Interesting investiga- 
tioiiof the origin of the Phoenicians themselves, 
which I am satisfied I have traced to the proper 
•onroe. If yon write a paper on these coins, 
ifier having clearly ascertiuned the locality, and 
drenmstances of the finding, it will be most 
important • ♦—Yours faithfully, 



msMetw ft6tKi iMh <he AM«ciaUoii and the Insti- 
toce.* It would kt wen if it did so. 

" I have not been altogether idle, but have 
Hot perifettuCI)d an^hittg, and therefore have 
noimug gdodto atty of ny improduetive ezer- 

tiOBS. 

''Wishing every happiness to Mn. C. & 
Dillon, believe me, dear Croker, faithfully yours, 

"W. Betham." 



Ooitle, 2fth Deiimbfft 1849i 

"My Dbae CRoiCKit,— After our hearty con* 
pratalattona and good wishes for the welfare of 
you and yours at this auspicious Reason, when 
p^ace on earth and good'-will towards men' 
shoiild influence us all> I talce up my pen to write 
to yotta few lines. Without having anything worth 
connnanicatiog, except the aforementioned, I 
entlMe you an impression of the gold seal ring 
of CheopSi the builder of the Great Pvramid, 
aow in the possession of Dr. Abbot, ot Cairo. 
I am told the inscription proves its genuine cha- 
nettoi The impression was priven to my nephew 
by Dr. Abbot mmself, at Cairo, and from it I 
formed a matrix, fVom which that I send you is 
taken * * * We are making a splendid museum 
at the Royal Irish Academy; it has been 
grsetly enriched by the Shannon Commissioners 
with the andquities found in that river, which 
have been lihefally given by those gentlemen, 
and are so numerous and valuable that they 
wotM make a very respectable museum of them* 
g(f^i^ «•*#][ suppose your important 
oflldal aVoiAtiofte occupy you so much thatvou 
teve iMnl tiiM to attend much to literatutv. How 
g^ettra the Antiquaries ? Do they evince signs 
of life 
Ihw 

flttte. I tlnnk you tolcTme ybu expected some- 
thittg Hkt i moveoient in the right way, tnd 
tbi*«ht Sottely wemld tjake the initiatory of 




**'Mt D«ar CftoptoK, — I am well pleased, 
my exceHeiit friend, that your retirement is a 
matter of congratulation to your own mind ; had 
it been odierwiae it would have been a grievous 
ffalng to me; but I could not for a moment 
contemplate a restilt different from the minute of 
the Board of Admiridty, f^om the estimate of 
your worth, in my own mind. I shall store up 
this printed minute among my CroJteriana * 
• • YCur retirement will give you time for 
your literary objects.— Ever truly yours, 

" W. B«THAII.*' 
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WoMAii IK AnvBasiTT. ^ Women should be 
more trasted and conflded in as wives, mothers, 
and sisters. They have a quick perception of right 
and wrong, and without always knowing why, read 
the present and iature, read characters and acts, 
designs and probablUtlesi where maa ssce no letter 
er sign. What else do we mean by the adage 
*' mother wll,'^save (bat woman has a qofeker per- 
ception and readier invention than man? How 
often, when man abandons tbe helm in despair, 
woman seizes it^ and can*ie8 the home-ship throvgh 
the storm I Man often flies from home and family 
to avoid impeoding poverty or mln. Woman ssl- 
dom, if ever, forsook home that. Woman never 
evaded mere temporal calamity by soldde or deser- 
tion* The proud banker, rather tban live to see his 
poverty gazetted, may blow oat his brains^ and 
leave wife and children to want, protectorleai* 
Itfvhig woman woold haveeoaaieUed him le aoeqtt 
poverty, and liva to BhArish his ftMnily aad retrieve 
bis fortane. Woman should be eemisened and con- 
fided in : it is the beftuty and glory of her nature 
that it instinetly grasps at and clings to the truth 
and right Reason, man's greatest fiumlty, takes 
time to hesitate be£m it decides; but woman's in- 
stinct never hesitates In Hs deelsloo, and is searosly 
ever wrong where it has even ehaaess wRb reason. 
Woman ibels where man thinks^ sets where he de- 
UbsMtes, hopes where he de^atfi^ and trimnphs 
where he fklls. 






Cork, 
vhtch 

>rori»r 

; She 
BitaU 
uped 



, and 
orrow 

„.,., , . j:2wi 

•harp nnd cleu on the ^ence), (iiailnf cleren, 
vhen abe atartcd iiD, matched a ahawl and 
boDoet from a aotk at the othei end of 
the room, and ta a moioBnt mora waa about to 
anbok the atre«t door, when a hand waa laid oa 
her arm, and ■ Icindi inotherl^ roice loid — 

" You mUBt Dot go out tu-niKht, Miss Br^nde. 
It is too late for any woman to be in the atieet* 
alone. There it eometUng vrann with you. 
Come into my room, and teU me oU about it." 

"But I mvat go, Mra. D^too," cned she 
who had been called Misa Brande, fieiodr " ' 
have buaineaa of life uid dealfi to en^a^ 
■omethinff— some onc^",)h£ added, kewtAiogljh 

Fof' anyone or an 
bd puch a sight 

the lepested, in a 
{oMH and despair 
ea her goins forth 
:, secured the key, 
o the back parloui, 

,._ ._,, -„ *. in vbichalamp 

and a clear Gre were burning, it was seen that 
Mri. Dalton was an elderly woman— a widow— 
with a hindjy, bandaome face and snow-white 
hair. Rather low anil stout, her 6frnre con- 
trasted stroDKly with that of her friend, whose 
worn features and large grey eyes now wore an 
expreaaian little short of insanity. 

" Let We remove yowr bonnet, my dear, and 
this damp shawl," said the widow ; "and I will 
get you a glase of hot neaus. I fear you cannot 
escape a severe cold. lloW Could you remiun 
out in aoch rain ? And to tbiok of going. oift 
again 1 Deart dear I" 



The wordi of (he good^natwed . vobhw, 
apokeaM she hoRtkd ibmt the toon, did.aot 
•MStoiMcb *h«:«HW br Ism the (ndcntnid- 
iqg, ot the miaenUe btsng who a^ roddaK 
hetMlf atoirijr in aad Jto—4ier hand*, aa before, 
olMped wpan tier InKKa; UBtil, hning prepared 
the litgntr she drnr a ctntr beiide her, and, 
taking one of her large bony handa betweea her 
own soft pliimp ones.'said— 

"Come,! am a great dasil older than you are i 
yoo l^now jpa caBi^oMe in m* with calietjr— 
tell me what tbii trouble u,- It »iU nliqve joa 
tjitjpwkof ft. (^m,faahUSim9\" 

MLu .Brands looked ^t W mwMlf 'oF » 
moment, ajt if atruggling to nnderstand hoTt whI 
thep, after, "rtWJMjhe.poioi^ble "Ye*," 
she rdjipaed into^ileoce. ' 

Good HeavBDl".t]uHight the perplexed w»- 
I, " this niut be the enlkn aileot a a rtn aaa I 
have heard spoken <A But how qukUy it baa 
cane tywaovl 3he was ^oita baraaU tUa 
mormng.'*' llieq, apealtiqg Uodly,. m to om 
deaf, ahe laid — 

"Jane, attend to me. Yon at* to diuik 
this, and to go to bed. In it)e i 



temipted iii» Brands, with ^lita J 
quveriiu lip*. . " WfaM wara.yw about to W|r 
ofheri^ 

" Nothing," replied the anaud nidow, " bat 
that your asatar tonld be wnUea for torOMRttif^ 
if yon w«re not bettef and wished to aea h«r." 

"You afs qvite aaue tblA «aa alii" d«- 
oande^ Jane. " Or .lid aa^ana ■poaklMrabl* 
of ber! Anyone aayv^xiMf" she eaoiattai, 
with auddcn. •ofteoiiw ol fflaaner, "periiapa, 
dear Mra.IMuia, yoi^bKd» ■■.-*• fcmnhct tiaol v 
Perhapa she has written to jwui^t aay^be wsa 
nierelr jesting. in bar l^ttiir to Janat" 

" Ah t" exclaimed Mrs* Dalton, " I gueaa it 
■JI new:. The littl* onaria in. aome tnonble. 
Shew me the letter yoa speak o^ tlurt WKiaaf 
consult about it. JPoorsiBtwl FoorduMl" 

Jane drew .a, amall tMtd pafer from bar 
bosom, Bfid handed it to Hm- Dalton, htr 
bandi trembling, and her ey «» fiaed eagcriy on 
the widow"* fftfa, as the whispered hoareslT — 

"But she will ccaae home, yon faiow— noma 
T-back to BU). Boyoanot thinloot" 

"I hope so, my dear; I hope so," 
becfriud.juahetqtenBd the leHex and rend 

" itr DBAS, bsaV Sretva J»ra,-~Do not be 
Ugry wiib u^ an* jet I tter je« wlH 1». Do not 
k« onelay atlber iboBt me, as I an tsry wtfl, and 
Owbaitprl i-tkonffat I'lHa n«re» sgUb tab* 
bifiV wkHt papa dM and L.waa«liIl8a«'lolM«* 

jou; tint now Only FU)lr.aa|»i SM-MttI* 

enter into any exnlana B on; that hnwilt wdta hfan- 



The VUhgemcandal. 
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Hlf and tall yoa all when he can; bat not jost yet. 
He efen promisee you iball li?e with me entirely if 
70a please. Imagine, Jane, .no^n^e .dmdnry q£ 
teaching for yoa ! Do n^ Kb UspleaM WMi mW 
kt not saying more : indeed, I cannot do so for 
'^^^^'Only I am very happ3f^,,,%mcp)^,i 
also, Mrs. Hewaon was never harsh or exacUng with 
me: on the contrary, she was most kind and 
patient. Bnt, after ali, I felt ao lonely : and then 
PHii|p<!im^1Ml«U4bVe(mi«U ai^ibfM' AiMi%e 
l i t i fcM i J tiW<lO |f» iHtl|(^IUi(l-uJ,l9M^4« Itaf^^fti^ 
mhn^< i^Unll JUAUHbi ytd itmoimttiyii^Vtm^ «^ 
I:.an(]h>^QibcWittifloii4'aildw^^U8itorgifB!Jyda mf^ 
«d4fMyel;.4Mi,(tDy> Oariial^taiirtar^ ^0//o#t gokvai 

epiatle. " N6^ #6h*6^ 'yotf ahoidd hfi^tii^V 
#a^" H!i¥e76a'ihf6ddi^iftfbhiiaftioilth&ii'&ia 

""Konc^^ r«^A«ft*Mi8rBn^ll6,cbkfce^ ft atton 
note from Mra. HewBon,' f^gtW^u nfit Isvf'mg, 
awt 4|)Mddn|r <i^ t^er ' Wsdte kinAy, btit Md^ntly 
^MtlMi ntfde^ ib^lttipttalAon ihat^e had etimd 
oBrU aih'wHhbJit iehfi $ti&mLp ^Mr.' Hewsan 
ii# liar^M^ Aetndiii' arid hop^ahogoi home 
tMfi' Boe'I attwaatlhgf /toy iSd^ here,"* ahe 
ezdaimed, starting up, *'when f ahotih} ht 
wakkigio^ber;*' ' . • 

"^Ok, Mv#. I>a]t6n, da flot }ad^e her too 
strictly : she is acari^ly aeventeen.'' 
; •' " Jtidlgv f h6t, fodt cliild,**- ana wtred- the 
l»*lo#wi.« God'fotbid I We ttiuat now^ ozOt en- 
^eafdo^M'diieeY^wli^TO-^e is e&neeiKle^r, and 
reaeue her from this bad ipan, who—" 
' ^Y^^^iritAniipWd Jibe, -ilhatmia wliat I 
iw ra N m trid do wih^ you preve>it«d me from 
goklg'owr*;'*!^^! wlll'ig(i> Aow. Now yOuknow 
A jot i#&lHiM h*^ the^ Ite^ id pttorettt iae ?" 
^■^Btk^yAtit ^yo^ii/ropdae doiDg^^ At' least 
tkftM tlMt/^inqnlMd Mtir. Ddtott: 
"l^tkKeatchtiM'lttt'traStf >I0 W'^-H" waa the 

^ItiiilttipoiMibti!^' ' 

"But aonW^OfUfr xhkn^ 'caii'teB me leBo thM 
iluttitaB bUlaPMlii^ ia.^ ' ' 

•«^ ^MT,^ aiid MM DAM, ''tlielMlr&hi 
Miot iMi'ptaHf teiM It i^no^ half-paat '^even ; 
bu^ «nitt If yoo eoold dd as yov aay, youir haatd 
nookl'defm jrotir own purpoae. Yott hli?e 
•eiraaly- A^ moneys and yott know I atn too 
pooti toJMMt 70a any.'* 

^Oli^ -I waa paid to-day br Mrt. Rnaadl^ 
iie^ I faive A#ae pOttftd* «hroe>^ ahe said, ea- 
geriy opiBung a portemonnaie* contaitting that 

'^itpi^ttl KOI be iuflUiieitt,'* t)««aC6d Kfn. 
BaltoOi^r <*.bo9idf 8« jfou Jivm no obmcer/ yoa 
nwil^r go to bad, nowv Sae^ M181, Coniny 
in. tb^/^nM^ing, who faaa tbe oare.oC.yoot 
iittk .faMi4 nnd-igat ia hm mora ponodvi «nd 
thm^cwlnn yon biIb cahneri^ after tbi^ "niglrt^ 
■••VatMt bWvywttr Joomey.'^ 

'«^YMKiiir'tlie%e8tjttayi the onljr plan;'' add 



Jane. " Yet, to wait until morning will be, I fear, 
to loae my reaaon. It muat now be tlu^ daya 
fmae^lpl|flbtl^ Hejfaqq'aj' although the ktten 
only reached me thia evenmg. I muat be doing 
something in the matter, or I ahall go mad !'' 
^^^^%AMd6{lig a great deal in the matter to 
go to bed," aaid her friend. " Come, you were 
never aelfiah: for little Annie'a sake do m I 
ak.*' ^ ' ^^ 

For littleAnnie'a afike what would ahe not do ? 
Md'p, 'mnie^ atid i\ihdm, «he awaHowed 
t^e ^\^k''ptepa!r^ifM hef . Went to bed, and 
4efMedt4tdt)g^ahrfd(hii«^ ^tdba to discover her 
young ai^t^i' ftftil *iieit bornmff. Poor thing ! 
h^i^meaaat^rdifild^dacant^ to enter on such 
i'kiMh. The )i^mt^fi phot clerk in a 
aavingr^ib^L V^ho^'batt' at hia d^th /about a 
y^ V<ii^) W, fo her cate the young half- 
dMier, wH(V >^s' lipw tb^ canhi^ 6f ao much an- 
gt^ab ' to %61^';| 'fhiriy^ht y^ old; ahe bad 
ipini'tWen^^ftkU bi thaiiime in teaching, 
aom^tlhliea 'air k'ieaid^qt, biit now^foralong 
flntts, as a ^iHbb ([ovetnetti. Sh^ bad always 
bc^ ab)i6 tb '^ti}molrt beffielf, add bad niany 
kiiid 1)ath>n^ dnd fti^da^ but had never found it 
^aibl^ to nyi tbbre ^An a fSaw pounds, and 
^vetf this mi bid be^ unable to do when 
Annie caiae l6 liv^ itrith her. She bsd lodged 
at Mrs. Dalton^a fbr some years, and had expe- 
rienced mtieh l^ndnesB f^ni her, although the 
tridqw'was but k poot woman herself, living 
principally byletting fbmished lodgings. Very 
ofteii dtn^g the lon^ hours she was compelled 
to spend away f^om Annie, '* labouring bard 
for the bread which perisbetb," Jane Brande had 
felt a vague uneasiness at leaving her alone in 
a house where so many strangers came and 
went; until at lengtl^ (when it occurred) she 
gi;asped gUdly at fhe pffsr oif a Mrs, Hewson, 
( Ibrmer pupil of ber Wp, to take her sister as 
nursery govismeas td her tM little children, and 
to "treirt mr tHof^ as a friend than a dependent. 
Miss firande knew this lady thorougblv, und 
felt undoubting ^jaith in what she said; ao 
Antdewent, an^utid MVs.^ewson everything 
that was considerate andldnd; but the kindness 
of mere strangers, albeit calling themsdvea 
friends, is fta? kindness after all, liable to 
cbuige and fdt tiW«fi ^nd Annie pined, almost 
without knowing it, after the warm household 
love tbat used to sudfound ber when ber lather 
and mother Uved, and abe had been their idd|« 
and that of the dear sister^. so much older than 
herself. - Whoever this Philip was, then, he 
must' have easily discovered now she felt, and 
have taken advantage of her extreme and artless 
simplicity to induce her lo take the terrible step 
of going with bifn wherever be chose to botf 
her. 

Strange as it may sound, once in bed, Jane 
Brande slept profoundly, and woke'at a much 
later bour tnan usual next mominff, but 
witb a dull consciousness of misery, which made 
ber turn loatbin^ly from the light of day, and 
wish— if her wretchedness coum form a wisb — 
that for ber it mig^t be^night for ever. ^With> 
strange reaction of feeing, too, all ber last 
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BJgWfc i^ na ti i for «cti»i Me aw ii n ww gom^^ 

W to riit ml dvMi^ kl «dir4iMit/ih0 «ifbft 
Mil «p«i'liMkdy iriK> lieli'lier iBWpMiiSlt* 
■ad b** in fifli«' ia «iMiithe lalddif tndft to 
W^-«<>^ <b» tmm'UMtflwkidk fair iitlir bad 

fetttOMd, althoiigli it bimifktinlhittiornff of 
colour to the grey ftpe and aibf dieiike wttdi 
•ho kept io doeely concealea behind the thick 
folds of her crape VeiL 

That evening found her in Mre. Hew* 
eon'e drawing-room^ asking the grieved and 
astonished lady for all the details of her sis- 
ter's departure from her house. Great in- 
deed was her friend's surprise to learn that 
Annie had not returned to her; although, now 
that she thought over it ( Annie ibeing a IM 
hypocrite), thm was something strange and 
mysterious in her sudden reeolution to go 
home, or at least in her manner of declaring 
her resolve* 

Of PhUip she could not give tie sl]|[hteet ac- 
count — nor even guess who he might be; 
no one of her own, or her husband's acquaint- 
attce bore ^t name> for Mr« H e ws o n had been 
eaHed tolo l^e conferenoe. Tberehad been no 
visitor staying at the bouse dunng Ae period 
Miss Brands had been wMi theai nor was 
^re any gentleman missing from the neigh- 
bourhood! 

Mr. Hewson, an active oodnt^ magistrate, 
Iras for having the matter put at «Qce into the 
hands of the police ; but the unhappy sistsr 
begged so hard to be allowed to continue the 
search herssli^ for some time at leasts to avoid 
the scandal ef the whole thing getting into the 
newspapers, that he consented, much against his 
wil), to seep Uie affkir as secret as possible ; al- 
though he told her his honest opinion was that 
she woidd nev«r succeed wlthewl the help of a 
detective. For instance, ooold she tell him 
what she meant to do next* « 

** Yon eay,^ mplied Jancj ^ there has been no 
one staying wHh you and no one absent from 
Ms own hmne in the neighbourhood whom you 
could suspect. This vs not a garrison town. 
Is there one anywhere near t** 

*'Noi not within ten miles,** s«d the magis- 
trate; 

"Ah! but military men," remaited Jane, 
<* think little of walking that ^hstance if they 
have any object in view.** 

" Used she walk much with the children P 

^ Yes, latterly," said tbsir mother. ** Let us 
ask them if ahe was in the habit of meeting any 
genuettan. 

But one just turned five, the other four^ 
could give no definite information ^ They met 
many gentlemen I Mr. Taylor, Mn Norton, and 
others, until, at length, the little girl remem- 
bered the gentleman with the llshingwrod like 
Spa's, who gave them peaefaee, and onee made 
iss Brande cry. Thev used to meet him eery 
often; they met him the day Artie (her little 
brother) was naughty, and wet his shoes hi the 
fiver at the ford. '»it was all the littlo lady 



(fCfM 'tsi. ' It' wao no wse qae8tk>ni«g h«r 
aborSi 

WdH, ai kast eomeUdnfr had been dieoovered. 
To meet Annie 90 often this neiaon ttnschare 
lodged somewhere tiesr, pempa even in tke 
village. She would wdk down to the MttU- 
fr^i^nented - inn, and make enquiries. Mr. 
Hewson kindly ofierad tatake that tro«blo off 
herlmnds; hot ao^ ahe w^uld do it hamtM^ 
she fonded no one could enquire as she aboold ; 
no one could, aa it were, force them to vecolieot 
as she should do. 

But she had no occasion to take this troable, 
as the hostess, a clear-headed, intelligent woman, 
told her at once that a gentleman, ror the aake 
of fishing, had been staying with them for aome 
time, although she could not say he was vesrv 
sucoessfol wldi his rod : his name was ^PhiUlpn' , 
he had no servant with him, and he waa not an 
officer. It was easy, she added, to know one ; 
but she thought he nad more the appearance of 
a country gentleman— a very fine*kx>king yonng 
man, who paid well and gave little trouble. 

Miss Brande asked if she could see the rooms 
he had occupied during his stay, and was an- 
swered*«H:eitaialy; they had not been used 
since. 

If Jane did thie in the hope of finding^ some 
stray envelope or forgotten book bearing lua 
name (that ^PhilEps" was an assunsed one ebe 
had no doubt; Annie had caHed him Pfaflip) 
she was destined to be disappointed, the only 
trace of hie late pre s en ce in the apartments bemg 
a handkerchief lying on the dressing-tabli^ aa if 
thrown hastily biy; marked **P. W., No. 9." 

She asked> and received, nennission to take it. 
It was a sort of comfort to ner to hold it in her 
hand, to look at it; it eeemed something that 
was guiding her to her sister. 

Vun hope ! When she again saw her, that 
handkerchief had Kttle to do wfth the nieethi|^. 
She learned, also, at the inn, that he had IdFt it the 
day before Annie left Mrs. Hewson's. Tlte man 
usuaUy employed for the purpose, who had 
taken his luggage to the train for him, had 
waited to see it start, and the gentleman ireiit 
alone, he had not even spoken to anyone. 

The fact of Ins going off in this manner Jane 
knew to be of little Importance, as he conkl 
easily have arranged to meet Annie at some sta- 
tion nest day. Her echeme therefore was to 
trace him along the line. 

She had little difficirity in discovering that 
a gentleman^ answering to the desorip'lion 
given by the hostess, had joined a young lady hi 
DobliUi and traveBed with her down to Cork; 
they had passed tiirough the very city, then, 
where she lived* 

Little Annie had been almost within her gfWp, 
yet she had lost her* What was she to da next ? 
What bnt to retnm home— home I what a 
mockery of homeland try if she could tmoeher 
thence. 

80 fsr she had been suecessM in her pnr- 
sttit, and ^e hope rose high that she ahonld 
eventuallv discover her and resene her from 
deepet sin and misary. During her lonra^ 
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Ab vm «mc pieiatiiig. t« hersW kair.dMSF 
ihoold iDMt» how tender she would be towftvde 
ber^ bow loTinglf dbe wotild iny to «i« bet liDDm 
btr mH firoll^ tnd ehfltor ber toni eb tme ' 
b« nitbtt^ft yonaiC davffalevi; ber iittiei eiHer 



Filled wilh theee idea«» ber disailpoiiitDMBt 
was tiie more bitter wbmi abe fiMUid tbaft it 
CWi lU trace of tbe pair waa ket. Tbef bad 



MtccbeiaHAaeaalalL WiikflmMltmmm^ 
dki9Poi*kmeMt ^MMtadledto^beri»inMr wimrf, 
Iba poor 'WodMiw wilii a ailkkbif beert^ foiHMi 
tboi el>o/ be bad. to bema all over agai»* 
that ber ylotmjourneir bad. eiuiad m n0thb»a* 
Yet TffinV m Mm. D^atoiiiMiploMi ber toeo- 
nge a dfieotive lo.aeftviti ber* ' 8bet rtvufoed 
firm ia bar' reaoltai tbntia ebouid be no police 
oftcer aei itiKna tbe teack ^ Utte Anm 
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Harriet Miller, ^4^8 maid to lilra. Mar* 
tynn, came hurriedly one morning into the 
beoiekeeper'e room at Mary^sane Hall. Mary- 
deane Hall, in Sbropehire, waa the reeidence of 
Squire Bellew ; ana BeUewof Marydeane waa a 
well-known name in tbe county. Although but 
e nngle country gentleman, Mr. Bdlew kept 
company with the best and highest in England, 
and Marydeane Hall was about one of the last 
old fiunuT reeidencee remaining, in which old 
English bosiMtalitv (some call it now-a^days 
wodigaHty) waa thoroughly maintained : open 
bouse, in short, was kept. The squire's fortune 
wu immense* Wealth bad poured into the 
BsUew family from every quartan Anglo- 
Indiana, who bore the old name, died and be^ 
qveatbed their rupees to the head of tbe house : 
hcb oonnexjoDs Jo Toawt other parte of tbe 
weild did the same« There were none now, 
•are tbe aquire bimaelf-^wbowas an old bacbe- 
lor^Hmd bis widowed sister* Caroline Bellew 
bad bean the Mk of beroounty, and when ^ 
■MVfied a country gentleman, of good buih 
lad large fortune) ebe waa thought to bava done 
wall ; biittbe blood of John Martfun must have 
bad the taint of insanity, for he soon broke out 
mto euch eccentricitis^ that be made all 
fibnyebire stare and talk. His beautiful 
jrooag wife was his principal victim* and 
It was a hanpy day for her when, at last, 
in a mad fox-hunt, Martin of Martynn 
broke his neck« and finished his career. 
PrcTiously to that she had been compelled, b^ 
outrages such as no human being comd submit 
to) to seek refuge with ber brotber—^ougb per- 
haps, poor lady, she would have preferred avafl- 
iag betaelf of aoma other abelter i but that was 
impossible. 

Squire Bellew waa a dead ebotf «&d» baring 
•vom to shoot hie brotber^in-law if be moleeted 
his sister, John Martynn bad so much cunning 

ia bis madness^ that be aparec^ through fear. 



what be would not have done from reaaon. 
Mre» Martynn bad, bowetei!) bean amdowtwo 
or three yeacs» and, barring that tbe sfuira ber 
toother wae too aaucb addicted to fox*bunting 
and bard-dnnbbDg, to aay nothmg of the paa* 
time of making love to every woman within hie 
range, abe waa hsginning tofsel tdlarably happy. 
Odooel Treoayne^-aA old suitor^bad renewed 
hie pretensMne* for Caroline Martynn was even 
more beautiful than Caroline BeUew had been. 
TIm marriage waa at last arranged, and, from the 
Coloael'e high ohaiwisler, everyane prodieted 
thai Mrs* Martynn would taele bappineu yet* 

Harriet Miller, then, asked for the doctor. 
Then was a regular praotitionar, who formed 
part of the astabttsbn»ent at tbe Hall, ae did alao 
a chaplain^ and vary good company tba aquiie 
found thenu 

" Tba doottf I" said Mtsi Bryndkb tbe bouse- 
keep»— " be'a at breakfast. Harriet, with tbe 
squure : they are going to tbe meet directly i tbe 
belpere are bringing round the buntera, and 
there are the hounds baying like anything.** 

Harriet Miller looked vexed. ''Mre. Mar- 
tynn,*' ebe said, "b very ill: Dr. FallowaU 
NNw^ oome^ meet or 90 meet» direoUy/' 

''Bleea aaei*' eaid tbe pwrtly boasekaeDer, 
" why, Mrs. Martynne wai quite well last nii^tt! 
Wbirtever ie the matter I" 

'a dou^t know7' iidd tba lady*e^maid, 
ebortlys '^butliiekBowliowbardit ia tomake 
Dr. Fallowell attend to his duty when bunting ie 
intheway.'^ 

'< Qo, theUi to the hreakfkst-room yourael^*^ 
said Mra« Bryndlei ^ tbe aquire won^t be 
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don't eara for Mr. Bellow," tbe young 
woaaan said, ber Cms floahing— '' at leaet» not 
when anyone is by. Perhaps,** she added, '* it 
will be tbe best wav; then the doctor cbure not 
aay be cannot come.'* 
She wen* to iba bwakfistiiwQin ■ a pleasant 
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squire was at breakfat.wiihttttffnto'tw ind 
Mr. BoQ «W AMfkm^ ^Tba.^ldbk vw A n|^t, 
whhitowimptootufcfffciaadwiiMiiiiiiwiiiiwirtitt 

the aqmre ttfll mwh •..pda^M Aaaiihg vp aid 
emftoawjaad iheataiB fpf'hftt enDarteraj 1 

Cbe doGtoc Wii jMWf^iii ^nakfaipr * 3mi<^ 
bnakteit fiK»; tiie jutted of fceef bataa 
hini aad tke aa iii a . wtia. kaghiag J Mj a Ui ty 



at aome j^ he bad fMlt tafatealad, Av^ 
rittt atoppad oq tjb»tliiaaholrt.of theiJoor; batt 
aba WMM attarrhfrd ii> ^ber aiiatiBacs ao Amwrnit 
iii»a«d» vaUupg op to tlletaUB».abe«t«opadber 
bead towarda Dr. Eytof^a- aai, mmA awl 
aoiaathiBg ift,a law vato* . 

Hit £m doiMad aPvarmaBiMm. ."« Wbi*^ 
the matter now }** be aaki, abarply. 
She repeated a^iat abe had just aaid» 
''Hdlo! litUe|nri,» aaid Mr. BeDeir, fixing 
bk rode ejaa oa Haniet, tin her £ue and tiiroat 

became aa acariet aa the bontiog-coat wotn b]r 
Dr. FaUowdl; in htt, wboercr baa aeea may 
oftboaa old printa, once in Togue, of S9^iire 
Weatem, can «^ vl*t nt dr |£r^ii lUkar of 
Marydeane looked hke joat then. He waa a 
graaft manj yeara older than hia aiater, in abort 
agaodifi^jeafvaid. '*Aoilo,ttttlaeiM^'* tsd 
tbaaqwa: **wkf,ymi aae aa bliniiMi% aa a 
paaaij thia morng. Oaaaabara!'^ 

Bt Haniat Mflka fciffnd dedbaaa. Sbaam 
atroB^ lagiag aaaiBliiing om the doctor, 1» 
arbicb ba ap|Maaed nmoi aaeraa. ''WoBt 
evening d»P' be aald at Imft, with % mntterd 
oath. 

'•No^aii^ it «a nol^'' the giri aaid firmlf. 
^^Mynktraaa aeamaaarionaiyiU; and, if lam I 
*B7Jad0a»i^i««Biinaaatb«t aatttbetakaain 




"Ptooh> pooh, child ;3fWi kn ow PDlMagaboat 

Saa» b«e^ m maranig! look, 

! ikid bark at the doge.'' 

The amnrawaa lookibgandboBloirkH^tobia 

limhi^audwaSkm. Dr. FalovdFa 

banting: be groond bla taatb» and 



apeak to the 



-WeB, air» 



^^Faacoang^IieO 
goift tbiaiadcoatf 




I anppoae I can't 

m ettraad bmineaa ! 

a vapoui) nilayMf Bill Go 

I I win bein Mta. Mar^M'a room «- 




cMpaDed to be content 




to find the doctor aa good aa hia vord, tboegh 
ba naa in a giaact bwry;, and hardly aaked £n 
patient a qne^tioQ, ** Gone to the enrgary ," be 
amd to Haniat» ** and I will give yon eooDe 
■icdictne. » . . . I aball eoaae op vi^ tbeaa 
yatr 

"la tbctaanf daogar^^ aaid the /i ■ de 

CMBaarci aa aba enterad the kMr, divk room, 
criledtbe aufgeiy. 

''None nbatavars a bibooa 
liTeront of oidar, tbat'a alL Sbaviftdo 
walL** Ai 




fitid irtifkm %otfetf. "^'J^ aiadl ghre yoa 
a<WfbiWleai'ibiLt:<ifg1aattP| cdn> e'b ome->ttn 

after dinner, in abort.'' 

. ilanial Bitter ibok tba bo«|er dMMiiffly. 
Sbo idMar:toD' veil wbat^btdnctben "^nfter- 
dlancr''' pradfoaaraa, to aatyott tea Wmliu nat 
that period. '*SUKL 1 «end,»' 4m aaM, «to 
L^doii l*r a daapr^' 

Heaawraj *^l t^ yoati^i tfctta ia na tl i i n g 
at all to apprdiend." 

i^nd^ ao anii^ be tbraat the bottloa into 
Haznct'e baoA* pot oa hia acodet cont»nnd nmi 
off before she coold say another word. 

Palf-an-bonr .after Mrs. Martynn bad taken 
Ae mittitt«'she called to Harrkt— " I mm a 
greet deal wamt idnce I took the medidne." 

-^Pfrtiapa that la the nght ^fect of it, 
madam," aaid die maid, looking anxiooa. ^Bot, 
if yoa think it makea yoo wotae, ma'am, don't 
take any more." 

"^ Yea, Harrietfl'will : gire me another doae : 
perhapa that will aettle.tbe aiekneaa." 

" I wiah yoa woold iMDt, Mra. MartynB,** aaid 
thegirL 

. "Iwhy, o^ cOoraa Dr. TOkfrnH knowa what 
begiree. linatst on baring it!" 

«< Very waD, ma'am," aaid Harris^ who bad 
been eramining the mixtore, but who could only 
teU that it waa #f« pale, pink ookNir. Shotaated 
it. "It is rerylntter!" she remarked. 

''Of coorae; all medidnea for bQe are ao. 
There, now I ahall be better : I wifl try to 
sleep." 

Shedoxed (or a time; presently abe atarted 
op wildly, and bagged Harnett to>SDd for the 
doctor. Tbegkl waa obliged to conCpaa be waa 
not at iMune. 

**! aacw" aaid tbe pMr bidy— '^bamtiM ! 
Uacnat. yon Imd betteraand to S h i esi abniy fa 

Dr.D w Mafca baate, or perb^a it win be 

too Jatal" 

She was ob qrad j ho t it waa e?en akendy too 
lata* Thit Sbiaasbuiy dodorwas abaenl. Or. 
Falloasil, who was a defer tpndiltooer, wae 
the eamtry after a te. The abamaad 
did sfl Ibejr coaAd ; bnt, joat aa tito 
aqoire and hia banting letfiaae esrterad Mary^ 
daam Fbik gito, Mra. Maityna breaibed bar 
laai) exaaoatoa ay eeaaiaat luuwuiig ana 
agoniBlag paiaa* 

Dai'iiet, weeping Tidently, caoght the doc- 
tor^ arm as he entered, hot and tued with bis 
day'a sport ''She is gone f* were her words. 

He stood aghast. ''My God! impoaaiblel 
Did yoa give her die mcdirinc ?" 

'< 1 did. She got woraa and wocae Cmn that 
time. Idid not wiablMT totakeaaeooad 

Tbcy badaotand the laenH by tba 
wiwre the ikparted ladyhf. Betmnaad fiaaedy 
when Uanistt asid tbia. « Ob. air, the gill aad, 
** I hope there waa no aoftataka ?" 

ois faae anaweaaiy wmle* 

^ Mistake^ gnt— do yon tidnk X eras drank-? 
Show me dK battks." She did f)is. He smek 
uMB, and turned whiter tina before* ** I had 
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»nwq?T . ljfWaJww8.wip#ag:b«Ht|Q«,ii»dyo^ 
never return any. ■ j , ,*v n-. .-. mih:!' -v^u,; 

woaianDg if MdcMDSihadaiT^iiuinftn/lnMnffilf 
Imt the o^i nol li^ihiainiBob^ .^Waaitiii 
m>Hii ]p^»m]^t»rig}>t^ iir V* A^M.:> 

""Ofcooraeitwas,'' he rB|AM:^''teeHlm0 
betoiVM^ Bsddeni-^thoQgb' I have knotty eMes 

••Oh, *i^," ddd the «4rl, bitteHV^" why ' aid 
yM leflfe -^Mrhooee? You ^fa<mld h^te stopped 

•^Hiere need he no coroner's inqpefiV. W 
Slid. '^She was under sfiedical advi^*" • \ 
'* Vj pgor dear baautifid lady 1-' scri^hed Uar- 



Beit^l*'ab«jlaf MnKtoTmioS iUal'i>ed a* #ett 

ialIa«fL>taldln^^*^'^•■'^»■' ' i* ■^" 
vUe> hiwiBdi<ii#ay;> ^th «i ^tchthaC!6n e( 
'^)ffifili^wril^iBa'a*»ailiiiiMrr^'i> > 

dav liedpsqnt^^MraUi^dWMir/ ^^ '^^'t'^ 

The sqiBfelhkD8atf"«eaa '4i^fyi%hdeketf, attd 
gpmrad for^bbi Bisterxa^'bMh ab'k'Bensaalitt 
Qa»||iievis»ai>otit>ari]iahii^. fTwOi^ys Mer the 
fvnend C^ laUowaH'Mn^tiiied his ^sltoation, 
thatt^h M>Jvmdio( bimfteibad reach^ihitt, aavo 
tomifaa aiprioftha lady^ViMddi ' Hii '^etit to 
AiminMm, iand'm Jiriil cAiariCitb])' ho^ made no 
aora.iqiatakeaithatv. Iti the inatttnoe te<^oMed 
hflr% fiar<and(te8itiiiion mkM Urn frdin the ig- 
nomy and disgrace whidi mnal imw lb#alted tha 
amaa^iteticaa^tflMcaRtearlMBiTf;^ * 
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THE FLOWER PAlRIftS. . 

(From the 0$mum.) ; 

"}/h darling,** called the pleasant Toice of 
Mrs. Shdhoome, up the stairs that led to an 
^ Bursery, in a house in the suburbs of 
bo&don ; **• tny darUng, come down ^ickly, and 
M« vhat Biaanm haa purchased for her little 

Baon a IHtle Yoice was heard in reply; and 
Hght Att enom pattering down libe stapa/aod a 
lUghtferm, aitilf ifttir^ in. wiute musHn' and 
^ ribbona, flew into the arms of ••dariing 



(^ J' I 



I i. 



•■ / 



Thenpfj^iiae waa t lovely bouqual oi flowera 
fa»a Covieni Qardeoi, and great isastAie de* 
oRbt i()l)i which lAliant ShelpQume lookad aver 
tlif Kayitfd>loaeoni4« eareasing ibenawlth hmv. 
^ Iqw aa aba did SQ. 

^m Lilian bad laany hei^utiAil tota and 
other po^aeaaio^s; but irom^arii^ babyhood 
>oe had been noted for her lova of floweora^ 
^« was never tired. of gazing upon their 
beia^ colours;, nor of observing their tender 
If&vei and stamens, and the other minute por- 
tions of their structure^ which her father (an 
^ftotiastie botatdit) carefully pointed out to 
W. After a time the family went to live quite 
»» Ae eountry, down in the county of Surrey. 
"^^ Ihef had a lan^e and bieautifbl garden. 
^ Uiiaa waa in patpetual acataaies of ddigH 
Botwhat waa hat gratification, wkea, on the 
momiogof her Inrthday, hev fkther led hM into 
» nDall endoaure, leMad off from the iaat» and 
^^ with the rarest and moat deboicnu 
r^^fU andtdd her that it waa her giMrdan**" 
p very own— to enjoy in the way that pleaaad 
^l)Htl Li^an actually wapt icnr joy I . 



. Fiom that nuuaaat, whattaver ^ waallMr 
would alkiw bar lo 190 Mit» every raava homt 
waa apent in hav b^o(vad gaadem Iliartt riM 
eaaployad beriBlf Jnaiimimdtways, aa every 
little ioriat kniowiaiiow ; and watdMd the bright- 
hned bbssoma unfold- theit d^eate patala he-* 
neatbJbarioTUigcaBa Itiwaa a perpetual won^^ 
der to her how the planta came up out of tho 
rich black aoil, peepikig with their tender green 
leavea from the mdoU^ <thea. pio w iug tail and 
straight^ or appsading in InziinaBtr foUaga, until 
at length the little buds appeared, and ipradually 
the ridi>-toQad flow«r s|^md ita fragrant bosom 
totha snnUght4" How oareful was lilia»io take 
her gardening^baakatjand adaaors, and out off 
ev«ry withaaed leaf .and ihdad bkMrsom^ that, ita 
duty, done^ dedinad ita dteopmg iiaad to a 
peaoefulmvall'ii * - i< . ~ ■ . i 

Thus the hapny child went on fiiom day t6 
dayi conataiitly' diaaavaring mme new oharm in 
her beloved garden. And especiallv did aha 
mgard Wilb inteiettr^nd idnioat .with a feeling 
of aw«i how«aatbe.amitdeclitiBdaiid hit long 
raya caroa.daating.tbrongb the bong^ of the 
troea Uiat: ahadad.ooa sUe «£> the andomM^ 
many of the flowers bowed thdr beads mid 
cloaeid their firagiW €aip%.aa if veaigaiag tbam- 
sdvea to nightly shunberi. Ldun i ma gin ed 
some mysterv in this; and a atny wiah gra« 
dually arose in bar entbueiaatie httie heart, that 
aha might spend oneidiole night alone in her 
garden. She persuaded haandfthaa die should 
then hear and see afftraordinary things. 

Full of this wish, Lilian begged and prayed 
her parents to allow her to do aa. ahe mssired. 
They objected atrongly) w Blight have been 
expected; told her that she would >ealdi her 
d^itb of ooldand ao ibt^, but fiulad to cmivince 
the aag(er liUan. With Uio nstinctive eunnmg 
of a determined du|d» dia caaaad her en* 
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tMtiii, let! A* tfMHiM dttirdoW« iip<m 

a decided refitsal; tmd' formed ft pUn of her 

Own* 

It WM a etin, diDWiy llMMvArdi»'tfntdng, 
when Utile lifliaii #at left ttQ $mg tibd cokn- 
ibrtabk $n her Mafi Whitb bed, wkh her 
Modier'i food^ttl^ht bleirffiK onherlipe. For 
•odie tee eke' lay quite iffl, ^i^ng iloefi, 
mkfSi she heai^ Narae leate th6 Apartment and 
Moteed ]eieitt«]y dowa^taire to her wnppef. 
Vami iSHS^tt, knowkifr weH lAiat papaand mamma 
wovdd be eitfSfr attheir nfghtihr If^ame of eheee in 
tiie back iftmiai^TOom, ana that the aemmte 
were all aieemMed at tiieir eir«tiing toeil^theii 
this daring Rttle lillan, fttll of herenthaiiaetio 
edieme, and not ^eontiderhig the practical 
dieobedience of which the vai aboifttobegtiiltj, 
stole cautionely from her bed, and, slipping on 
■oroe of her clothes, thnist her bare tiny feet into 
a pair of slippers, and crept quieQy down the 
broad carpeted atdrs. As she passed the 
drawing-room door, her heart went pit*a-pat. 
for fear ^at papa and mamma might hear, and 
come forth to impede her progress ; bntno snch 
tiling occurred. She h«urd them conversing 
togeSier during a panse in their game— she 
distinguished soimds of mirth from the distant 
kitchen; and, somewhat re^assUred, she stole 
onward* wHh a qtdeker pace, and, entering the 
breidcftist^room, found the glass-door leading on 
to a tertace of the garden still unbarred, m* 
sbg noiselessly through this last obstacle, Lilian 
ran ({uicUy down the stepe of the terrace, and 
soon found hnself in her Mored garden, ^ere^ 
in the still dewy twilight most of her flowers 
were tranqni&y sleeping, although a few of them, 
as the n^jht-seented stoclc, and two or three 
others, were giting forth thMr sweetest odours 
to the wandering breeie that scarcely stirred their 
deUoate petals, 

Lilian seated hers^ on a mossy bank, near 
the bed of roses in the centiie of the garden, 
and held her breath for very delight. The 
evening shades grew deeper every moment; 
the dew trembled in light drops upon the flower* 
cups I and by'^nd-bye the stars peeped one by 
one from the purple heavens, and the moon 
soared brilHantly above the tell trees, Lilian 
arose trorsk her seat, and went on tiptoe round 
the gvden, looking at the sleeping flowers. 
They did not move, or utter any murmured tones 
to one another; they did not recognise their 
Bttle mistress; in short, of all that she had 
vaguely expected, nothing whatever happened. 
So LIuan, feding very chill and weary, crept 
quieily away to her mossy bank, and, folding 
her bare arms in the skirts of her frock, and 
leaning back her tired little head, was soon fast 
asleep. Ah I foolish Lilian, pale and coldi 
beneath the moon and stars, drenched with the ' 
night-dewsy how far better and safer you had 
been in tibe snug little bed at home ! 

Nurse was tired and sleepy when she had 
finished her supper; perhaps she had taken 
a littie more thiui usuid of the home-brewed 
ale.^ Mamma and papa finished a long 
and ittlareeting gamoi ana then went up at once 
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to thdr own bedroom, long efter the restof ihs 
honsehold were in bed, trtisting to Nurse to take 
a last look at thehr precious Liuan: And. as we 
hate already said. Nurse was drowsy and weary 
after her sopper, and, for once in her lifJB, bm 
ondtted her night!y duty. And so Lilhin wu 
allowed to slumber on, undisturbed and unsns< 
pected, on her damp mossy bank beneath the 
twinkling stars. 

I cannot e^cactly tell you how long ^ bid 
slept, for there was no floral dook to raster the 
passing hours, when suddenly shefandea henelf 
awakened by a strong but very sweet perfume. 
Housing up a liitle, she thought she neard a 
singular whispering and homrning, which pro- 
ceeded from a bed of roses. Half unclosing her 
blue eyes, she remained still and breathless, 
gazing stcuEdthily on the wonderful sight before 
her. For every flower in the garden, unfolding 
its dewy petals, revealed a tiny fairy no bigger 
than a humming-bird ; yet shaped like a lo^y 
lady, with long transparent wings growing from 
her graceful shoulders. From violets, lilies, 
pinks, and pansies, from heliotrope, mignonette, 
and starry-eyed forget*me-not, from tulip and 
hyacinth, and many another blossom, they rose 
lightly into the air, and floated towards Uie bed 
of roses in the centre of the garden. Fh)m 
thenoe streamed a ddicious perfume I the beams 
of the moon, now hi^h in the purple sky, glit- 
tered full upon the cTustering roses of every sort 
and hue : and in the midst of this bewildering 
light ana fhigranee rose from the finest blossom 
a lovdy ftiiry, somewhat taller than tlie others. 
Her rose-coloured dress was made of the ten* 
derest weft, and her long wings of the same 
brilliant yet delicate hue were transparent u 
crystal. On her tiny beautiful head she wore a 
crown woven of roseouds as small as the motes 
that dance in the sunbeam: and from beneath 
this floral diadem, her hair hung in long locks 
upon her shoulders. In her hand she neld a 
small gold thorn, and her belt was of Une 
curled moss. She stood erect in the centre of 
her natal flower, and the other fairies, joining 
hands, danced floating and swaying around her, 
singing with low sweet voices the following 
lines : 

Lovely Rose, all haU to thee! 
Thy sweet buds difl!bse around 
Odours as of Araby, 
Wafted o'er the sunny sea. 
Take our homage, Flower Queen f 
Hail to thee ! 

How shall we, sweet sovereiga say, 
Use our working time each day t-^ 
Thy serTsnts gladly thse obey. 
Send us where thy gracious will 
Needed kindness would fhlflL 
HaU to thee, Queea of Flowers I 

The Queen rose, bowed her btautiM head, 
and waved the golden thorn. Immediately the 
whole assemblage became still i and one bsxj 
after another obeyed the gesture of thor Queen's 
little hand, and flea^ towards her« First of aU 
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mL '•jMrcetyi^wl'ftujf «wtfly ^viray, una «tow 
of thy ie^ds upon Ihe gravQ of 4ha Utile cliUa 
whose mpil^ p^imot pe comforted, , when f b^ 
Met thy while lilqtsppv buddings ^bewUl think 
that her ^iQe oq9 with Ms Jnapc^ut soul still 
fires with God, wd w^ars tbQ snow-white robefi 
of an aogel.'^ . 

Tho Cilv-Fairy fled swiftly away over tho 
heads of the bending flaw^rs». with the moon- 
beama glitteiunff upon her transparent robes, 
Tlie Qoeen signed again, and the VlcJet-Fair^r 
floaited towards her. 

"Thou, Uule Violet-Fsiry, fly to the chamber- 
window ia the nearest street of the neighbouring 
town, and throw a bunch of thy perfumed bloB* 
loms upon the bed of the sick boy, who has lain 
there so long, amid the smoke and din ; who 
has had so little joy in the world, and yet whose 
pale, patient faoe has never worn a frown." 

The Violet-Fairy fled awa^, and a portion of 
the mingled perfume went wilJi her. The Queen 
spake again, and her voice, which had been 
saddened by pity for human woes, resumed its 
flute-like tones. 

** For thee^ my sweet-scented child of the 
Fink, I have destined a more cheerful office. I 
know a garden, some four miles hence, where a 

good little girl is working very hard to rear some 
owers for her mothers's birth-day. She doss 
not nghtly understand her task, and I command 
thee, cheerful Fairv, quickly and secretly, to 
place ia that dutiful child's garden some healthy 
plants that will soon bear beautiful ruddy car- 
nations.'^ 

The Pink-Fairy sped on her welcome errand : 
and a retired mercnant, sleeping beneath his open 
window, dreamt of odours from the Spice 
Islands* 

•'^Thou* friendly Hyacinth, shalt every morn- 
ing lay some of thy blossoms upon ^e pillow of 
a axj fittle boy of my acquaintance, who too 
often over-sleeps himself. lUng thy little bells 
soundly in his ears, then perhaps he will bethink 
himself that it is time to rise," 

Away soared the Hyacinth-Fairv, rbginff a 
silvery peal over the tall nodding shrubs. The 
Rose-Queen signed to the Forget-me-not-Fairy, 
who flew swiftly towards her. 

''Lovely blue-eyed Foi^^et^tfie-'not I make 
haste to weave a baiutiful wreath of thy friendly 
blossoms ! There is a youth, whose heart is as 
good and as true as gold ; and just now he is 
in sore trouble and grief, for he must travel 
ht away from his dear betrodied. Thou, my 
ddieate Fairy, must cleverly manage to pkce 
thy wreath in his hands at the moment of part* 
ing, 80 that it may seem the fair girl's gift to 
him ! So will he often look upon it, and feel 
sure that she doea not forget hitm" 

And the Fbig8t*«iakD0t'Fairy flew away, her 
starry eyes gleaming with delight at the pretty 
task assigned he, to comfort the youthful lover. 

The Queen waved her sceptre, and the Pansy 
Fairy advanced before the others. 

"I have destined thee, Pansy-Fairy, whose 
dark*hned blossoms are in some countries 



SQ earnest warnin£[, An.oRsn ai I Isftye my 
ower^cup m the night, to look upon the dokgs 
of . n w n ki i jjLrtjPtyytra yumi^fforoign nM^er on 
h^ waor ito ii^tiyitios, tf^t .tsmnt her ooostantif 
(rqml^Jiom^^l XberpamjUeohttieshildrmilaft 
alone with ibpw pursa^ inc^ are nnhappy aboui 
seeing their mo\km sa s4dom,.^ iBatifeera,do 
not alwaya go well wiih. ihw^ wh(u^ she ia aw^y; 
Often tb^y be^ei^. her, to reoMMn more with 
themp ta pUy * with, and instiTuct them s bu^ she 
pavs no vtlention to their pleadings^ At some 
fofterfnomentt, vhea she is caressing her little 
ones, »ad her h«9rt i^ tenderly iacUnsd towards 
them, tbou,shaH lay in the hands ^ one of the 
two^^hUdren'thy porpls blossom ; then the otiJMr 
will ask, in it^ pret^ foreign £ig]ish» ^ Whaie 
didst thou gather tnese stepmo^d^rs ?' The 
voung mother's eara may catch the name^ and 
W heart beat unquietly a for in her conscience 
she knows that she is not doing well." 

"For thee, thou tmy Mignonette-Fairy * ' 
Here the Rose Queen jmiu^ in her intended 
speech; for a Tulip-Faijry, gaudily attired in 
crimson and v^ow robes;, and carrying her 
head high in tna air, pressed suddenly forward, 
waving ner yellow wings, and pushed aside the 
modest Mignonette. 

'' Is it my turn now V* squeaked the intruder, 
ma pert voice. "What am J to do? lean 
manage better than any of these poor quiet 
creatures," 

The other fairies looked quite shocked at the 
boldness of their comrade, But the Flower 
Queen ^ased calmly ^gQn her for a moment i 
then said— with a musical little laogh-^ 

"Thou canst go and strew some of thy 
yellow pollen on the 9ye$ of the curious little 
girl yonder; that she may sleep soundly, and 
listen to us no longer.'^ 

When Lilian heard these words, she was not 
a littls frightened. But she could not help 
peeping from beneath her long eyelashes^ to 
watch the TuUp-Fiory; who, with a look of 
great vexation-'fbr she thought she was worthy 
of a nobler task -^ flew swiftly towards tne 
dreaming child. 

Lilian would have crept quietly aw^, but she 
was too much aUrmed to move. The Tulip- 
Fairy, hovering above her face, shook her long 
wings, out of which a little cloud of yellow 
flower-dust fell exactly into Lilian's eyes. The 
heavy orbs closed, and the little girl slept 
soundly. 

When she awoke again, it was bright day- 
Bght. The sun shone, the Hrds twittered 
gaily I the flowers had opened then* pMsrfhmed 
cups, and ^eir fragrance filled the ahr. But 
Lilian no longer lay on the mossy banki she 
was in her own little whUe bed. The birds 
twittered among the bou|[h8 of the trees outside 
her open chammr^window ; through which came 
also the beams of the morning sun, and the 
fragrance of the flowers. Lilian felt stiff and 
chilly, and could scarcely remember what had 
happened. 

Soon nune came in with some naussoua 
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), and bade her drink it np at once, and 
even aoolded her a little. 

She had slept in the cold -dfwy^ mrdeniiiii^ 
day-break. Then nurse hftppeiied to iw£ke 
with all her sentet about her. Quickly missing 
her little charge from the bed in the other cor- 
ner of ^e room, attd knowit^^Hef Infatuated 
love for her garden, firhe-itmn)^dHri%1y put on 
some of her clothet, and went thith^ln is^arch 
of her. She fonnd lilian cold anfl^le bn ihe 
bank of moss, with her scanty Ktil^ saturatisd 
with deWy but nevertheless Blntiiberihg douhdiy. 
Quickly carrymg lier to the liovrte; undk^ssitig 
her, and putting her to bed s(iH'^e6p, t!ie little 
girl lay aU unconscious of the trttilMtion^; and 
thdUikB to nurse's wise^ precautidtis^ escaped 
with a severe cold. 



Papa and mamma thought it only riglit to 
panish their child for her tacit disobedience; 
' ^^ ^ 7^ do;yo9 ^ink the punishment con- 
"siflted ? she was hot^ allowed to enter her own 
little garden for a full month ! By that time 
n;ip8t.of her favourites,, had departed; their 
ttanstentblboih i^^d b^ty were all over, and 
their places were .supplied by others, for the old 
gardener hid be^ bu^ dbriug Lilian's enforced 
absence:' Botaltbougti the iitUe gbl monmed 
'|hem idl, esp^cyny hefbdoved roses, I am sadly 
^raid^ibat ithjg was not quite so sorry as she 
xiught' to Irive been— that, without her parents' 
pennisiSon she -had slept on a mossy bank, 
and become witness to the nighdy assemblage of 
ihe^lower Eah^es. 
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THE HUMAN HAND. 



Issuing firom the wrist ia ihat wonderful 
organ, the human hand. " In a French book, 
intended/' says Sir Charles Bell, ''to teach 
young people philosophy, the pnj^ asks why 
the fingers are not ci equal length*. The master 
makes the scholar grara a ball of ivorv, to show 
him that the pcMnts of tae fingers are wen equal. 
It would have been better had he dosed the 
fingers upon the palm, and th^n have asked 
whether or not they oonrasponded. This diflbr- 
ence in the length of the nngera serves a thou- 
sand purposes, as in holding a rodf a switch, 
a sword, a hammer, a pen, penci]* or engraving- 
tool, in all which secure hold and freedom of 
action are admirably combiaed." On the length, 
strength, and perfectly free movements of the 
thumbs depends, morsover, the power of the 
human hanu. To the thumb, indeed, has been 
given the special name, PoUeatj from a Latin 
verb, meaning to be able, strong,. mig))ty, be- 
cause of its strength — a strength that is neces- 
sary to the powor of the hand, being equal to 
that of all tne fingers. Without the fieshy ball 
of the thumb, the power of the fingers would 
be of no avail, and accordinfliy the lar^e ball 
formed' by the muscles of use tiiumb is the 
special mark of the human hand, and particu- 
Itfly that of a clever workman. The loss of 
the thumb almost amounts to the loss of the 
hand. Conscripts, unwilling to serve in the 
army of France, have been known to disable 
themselves efieotui^y by cutting o£f the thumb 
of the riffht hand. The loss of both thumbs 
would reduce a man to a miserable dependence. 



Kor should we overiook another neculiacitT : 
Were the tips of the fingers and tne thumbs 
bony instead of being covered with flesh, many 
thin^ we Teadily do would be absointely im- 
possible. We now can take ujp what is small, 
soft, and round, as a millet-seeQ, or even a par- 
tide of human hair, so exquisitely prehenaila are 
the human^ fingers. The nails are Qften of 
special service; perhapa always in works of art 
which; require nicety of exesution. Thair sub- 
stance is just what is needed ; they t^te easily 
kept at the pcecise length which answers every 
purpose. Had they been placed on the tips of 
the fingers there would nave JMen a loss of 
power; but their position .ensuies ti^eic highest 
efficiency. 

An interchange of ppwer fi>r velocity which 
takes place in the arm adapts tibis hand 
and fingers to a thousand arts requiring quick 
or lively motions. In setting up the type of 
this page, there have been movements <m the 
part of the compositor of surprisisig rapidi^ to 
any ordinary observer, and the executioa of 
performers on the pianoforte^ as wdl as on 
many wind instrument^ is often astonishing ; 
and to the nimble compliance of the finners to 
accomplish the purposes of ti^s prestigator an 
to be ohiefiy attribinSed those wonderM feats of 
jug^ery which succeed in eluding the naost 
penetrating glance, in the rapidity of their exe- 
cution* 

These are among many instances of the ad- 
vantapre gained by this saipcifice of force for 
veloc&y of movement 
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anpdUiMi of aeWoiing ,»»rikby. tha.^tHar 
of "Our Dags," '^l^th we bid tie. ijlai^u^e of 
noficinjtWDifi.waeJta tifck ift thaie.jwgan., A 
(»Dt«ti)|iorai7 critio, aynewipg. It observe^ "If 
hu not. yet been latie&ctacuf ^iila^ned. v/hy 
docton aw aucli dtiewa and'.fjeaial'.'ijMfl, »nd, 
when they appear ia the IU«rar;i fi4.4i. ""■t^ 
channiog wntsn. This ii one of the curious 
probkroa of the Amj, and nndoabtedly holds ita 
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fit to nuke an obierrabla precipitate. Perhapa 
thit ii becanae the timea are ethTiDg, and the 
facta cannot aettje. A delightful eXbibttioD la 
made of aomething eitramelT good to take, 
which we Bwallow onscrDpulougly : in other 
wirda, we can only gueaa how manf Bcni[iles, 
lad of what, thia bletaed. ritfedtfioe fat the taisH 
tcmtaina. Aa it ia euiuentlr fit to have an 
brpotheaia spon ereiy anbjeet, we might now, 
nth proper reckleaaneaa, ruah into print with a 
tew abnltatiiw auinfestlAtitf npdta ihii singular 
|AMBomen>n of docton ftifted and graceful wi^ 
the pen. 7e obaerre, » any rate, that it ia 
MmetbinK Independent of climate and locality, 
aad not at an endenric. For thef write books 
h Bnglalid and Scotland, in Frracc and tem- 
penie Oermanr, In every Itrfitude and wlA a 
laeddea]; they are, howerer, defective in lonri- 
Md^ whicdk ia Temailcable, when we conaider 
bowtbey wiU protract their caaea. W!tb their 
pena Oier are pnnibt,' clean, humane in Ae 
miter of iftk, their first inumtion almost always 
■oeeeiahil, their thouf^bt expeUed by natural 
KRAral contraetion without »tima1UH (wnspe>k 
oCsgo^ bat tif "old ryv" \re know nolbtng;,) 
thai paaaion running to ila criaia in the mini- 
nntt of time, ttnd their aActiona altoifethei' 
jihaaaBtcr tbananytUogof Aekind they accuse 
n cf hKvitWi n wdl ur leas lingering. But 
with tfiefr {Hlla — -^irdl, in all know how our 
iOa an nnnecl by medidfte. Ia it a relief that 
Mr pTwept is leM tediotta thsUthdr practice? 
It )( good poBcy (brua, pMutps, if our minds 
are to Iw «nder CrattnRBt froth thdr books— and 
it givwa ^dainer ever day that no peraon of mind 
ds wan eacape from them^— that onr bodiea 
ibaiddeoDtlmieant^ectto Atirbolusea. Thtia 
«a may Ae dalljr, biit onr ineorporeal partia 
better Kcfimated in the iariidble world of Ontbs 
nd raOitiea. Ho, the doctora ows nothing to 
Amtte or race. Hie intelligent ones are every- 
whm broad, tetM, tendbr, and nKgiona. They 
Kuferaly >ce what is natonl and what is mor- 
bid, what ia fact and wbkt is fctacy, what ia 
cBtaneooa and what is vital, in men and wo 
Thej atand on unreal, conventional terms 
Mdung. They know healthy from inflamed 
tiwDes, and run down grab, and give one dex- 
' ' ' B of nea. One of 
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anchored a^{^,do(i^ b\)t; 
;taking. in S^(((tt .pfl-tttau 
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lean that the physician 

itellifcencB are broad diplomas, on presenting 
which the doors of hearts and houses open with 
a welcome, enters into the choicest field of hia 
education and research, where his tender obser- 
vation walks the wards of thought, feeling, and 
motive, to amaas the facts of health and suffer- 
to be refined at the true drama of pathos, 
e etnoUfed Uy fte spectacle of fair and lofty 
spiritual tiaita, to he advised of the weakneaaes 
which he learns to touch lightly with hie caustic, 
irhile his knowing and friendly bok deprecates 
all excess of |^in. ItiSaachoolof ainvirdiiess, 
gentleness, and faith. But a rich subject is 
here, alto;;ether too wide for a book-notice, and 
worthy of ddiberete, but entburiaatie treatment. 
Dr. John Brtfwn of Edinburgh has consulted 
bis own Interior, and frequented those of Ilia 
<£ocese, to some purpose. The pieces in thia 
volcime, which the pnblishMa have selected from 
the two volnmee of ' Hone Subseeme,' omit- 
ting the more professional papers, ate full of 
humonr, tcrnderaess, and comnon sense. Tbey 
betray only occarionally, in a technical way, 
that the author in a iliBclple, as Well aa admirer, 
of Sydebham, and bi» own countryman, CaUm. 
Bflt tbey overflow with the beSI sveciflcs of the 
beaKng art, abrewdhese, independency nice 
observation; (hey have a woman's kindneas 
and a man's aturdfMss. 7h6y honour httuMn 
nature not th6 less became the writer knows 
how to manage it, to nise a amSle at Ht absur- 
dities, to ndly, pique, and g«ide itiirtoheahb 
and good-humour. He is very clever with the 
edge-tools in his surgeon's-caaB ; he whips you 
out an excresetince befbra yon are quite aware 
that be had meditated an operation, and you find 
that be bad chlorofonoed you with a shrewd 
man'a bwt aueathetic, a hnmoroua and genial 
temper. Them ia a great deal of nice writing 
here. Happy worda come at a call, and occupy 
their inevitable pfatcee. Now and then a Sootcb 
word, with a rval terrier pbia and the beet 
qualities of 'bla^ and tan,' gives the page a 
local flavour wMch we should not like to misa. 
Bnt the wriUng ia 'not previncial. There ie a 
Scotch character everywhere ; the keenness, io- 
tenaity, reverence, shaggy humour, sly fun, and 
just a touch of the intolerance. The somewhat 
literal regard for scripture, the awe, and the un- 
qnaationing, childlike way of being religions. 
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the independence of Kiik and Seniims and 
National EatabUshments, all bdong to die beat 
inteUigence of Edinbai7|[l|. B«t ^ fitaravj 
felidty, the adiolanhipy the varioaa reading, 
the cultiTated appredation of books, men, and*, 
ayatems, while thej make na admire — as a good 
many bright vohimea printed in Edinbnrgh have 
done befbre—the mental power and re£eme|kt 
which that most pictnreaqne of Northern cities 
nourishes, do still belong to the great common- 
wealth of letters, remind ns not of wynds and 
closes, and ran away from the littleness of time 
and place. If the reader wonld nnd^rstand the 
difference between the aentimentaJ and the 
pathetic treatment of a subject, let him aee in 
* Rah and Hb Friends' how the pen of Dr. 
Brown follows the essential linea of that most 
pore and tender of all stores. In doing so he 
naa given us a new creation in AOle Noble. 
Not a line can be effectively added to that ideal 
narrative of a true histonr, not a word can be 
pushed from its place. The whole treatment is 
at once delicate, incisive, tender, reserved, and 
dramatic. And after reading it — with or with- 
out tears, according to your capacitv for dogged 
resistance to a distended lachrymal duct — you 
will be conscious of bearing away a sweet and 
subduing impression, like that which a rare 
friend can sometimes give, which lingers many 
days. Let nobody omit to read the * Letter to 
John Cairns, D.D.,' because he does not care 
for J. C. or know who he is. It contains some 
reminiscences by Dr. Brown of his father, a 
noted clergyman, of whose life and character 
Dr. Cairns had prepared a memoir. In thia^ 
an^ in the Essay upon Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Brown 
shows his capacity to observe and portray human 
moods and characteristics. These are his uaual 
literary excellences, brought to the service of a 
keen and faithfully reporting eye, and his fine 
humane qualities, his tenderness, reverence, and 
humour. This volume is onQ of the beat veur 
tures of the literary year." 

PERIODICALS. 

.Thb Englishwoman's Journal. (19, 
hangham-^lace^ Regent-streei, KetU and Co,^ 
Paternosier'Tow), — ^Tbe Editor concludes in the 
July number her analyses of M. Trelat's in- 
teresting work, " La Folie Lucide," which leaves 
the reader in a rather uncomfortable state of 
mind touching the absolution of his own sanity. 
Lady Hester Stanhope's memoir, which follows 
▼ery appositely — for no one out of St. Luke's 
could have been madder than her haughty and 
frivolous ladyship— is also completed. A very 
pleasing paper on the ^ Cultivation of Female 
Employment" in Ireland follows : fUU of hope 
and promise, and it is sin|fular to find the women 
of the humblest classes, mured in by-gone years 
to the very coarsest out-of-doors labour, excelling 
in the most exquisite illustrations of needle- 
work — Laccet lace and Irish point, 300,000 
are said to be employed on sewed muslin-work 
imd 20,000 in the making of native lace. Under 

") head of ** German literature" we have a 



rhmiU of some (Serman works. Hits Parkas' 
paper, read at tke Social Congreaa Me eiiu g at 
theG«jl4^l«>*'QtotkelldanceofPablk Opinion 
in regard to Women's Work^ is given in eattemso. 
There is, dso, a paper deserving of attentioa 
«« On the Bdqoation of Ptwrper Gid%" bf Mw 
Ciupenter and the usual nottcee. 

nrsa's Gviva to Yon Siovra or Lqh» 
DON. {John Pry $e^Li€midl<my — At^MCMQt 
period* when every country towa and village it 
sending its quota ol visitors to the " Woridi'a 
Fair," the Ktoe worie before us is valoahk, not 
only in the locality of its publication» but m erery 
o^er into whic^ it may make its wajr^ Cli08|ib 
and fight enough ibr the pocket it la cacefoUy 
prepaied, and as carefqily printed, and cnntaina» 
for Its size, a wonderful amonnt <d ialonnaliaau 
The plan of ita arrangement is also erceneatjt 
giving at a glance ^The Religioua Edificea,'* 
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^ Charitabta Institations," ** Places of Aomae* 
ment," &c., &c., wiA a succinct account of each* 
Nor are the subiirba (motten in this naefi^ 
broehure, which will be tound a very capabla 
guide, and portable companion. 

Odd Fellows' Quarterly (Uangjik»* 
teb). {LoHcUm: Juddamd Glas$^ NewBridge^ 
streetX-^A pleasant number, in which the 
intM'est, amusement, and infonnatioa of readera 
have been judioiously eared for. We caa wall 
understand the value ci such mesapirs as thaA 
of Accent Robert Bur^pss, in the preaent part ; 
their influence can be httle lesa powerful than 
that of the living subjects of them in the looalU 
ties in which their honourable and active livaa ara 
paaaed. A clever paper, entitled ^' Vital Sta^ 
tistics," by the Editor, on the subject of FnencUj 
Societies, one on whidi we need acarca aaj 
that Mr. Hardwick ia intimately at homa, wm 
be read with into^eat by vaal numbers ii^ezealed 
in them. We are glad to find in theaa PUffM 
evidences of the vitality oi Eliza Gook^ fik« 
miliar, but long-miaaed pen^ " Doing too Moeh" 
reminds us of the essays which ocoaaional^y 
appeared in the Uterary bark that bore her nami^ 
and in which we sometimea todL an oar aiviec 
her guidance. Mr. Hardwick also contribatask 
a second articles entitled *^ Genius and TaAam," 
and Andrew Halliday one on " Fmger^mga wayi 
Jewels/' A clever and truthful nkiuh {" Alca»i 
giving'), by Henry Owgan, is well deaar^ing of 
attentioa, Othe r p apera bj Bliaa Momo aod 
Mrs. Caroline A. White are foUowad by a r^mail 
of the proceedings and eontenta of tba Intnar 
tional Exhibition of 1862, and noticaa in 0(A» 
nection with the meetinga» and doii^ oC tha 
fraternity under whose auapicea ^e nui^taaiaia 
has its being, completes the najr^ whicK anil lia 
found a very cheap and readable publicatumt Qnl^ 
side the bands of Odd FeUoarshifu 

Journal op thv WoRRHOuaja YiaiYfic^ 
Socibtt (July.) (London : Lv^^mmf Qr^en A 
Co), — No one who takes note of the wUcd 
changes beiofj^ made in the condition and taan-t 
agement of juvenil^ aiek» and agad panpava' 
can doubt the important servtcen rooderea W 
socie^ by theAaaodatipnCaad ita Yanoof r^mi* 
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m\ ttf Uttch liitf litUd fbblieatton is ihe 
ttMldl*I«Mi. We eQ)MiAlly draw atteoiion 
10 Hkd tM, duA iA VUrioQs localitiet a fund 
tei bMn ndnd hf tha urorkhousa viators to 
MlfduMeitracotiifoiti for the sick. tno^Ws, 
Miss Cobbers adtnlfabls sdieme has been 
edofted fer ibe relief of incuhibles— tboee help- 
lies, kpA beings^ who have hitherto be«i 
deotted to wear awky the f em^bs of life in the 
cto l tos , tigid wOirtlhoitBe wards, apart from all 
those Kttle m&pethiea» A&d altentmns. and slight 
leiMs that the vistte of kind neighbours, Uie , 
look(nge*in of little children, and of relatives 
with hopeful talk, and a change of position, imd 
ihakinge up of a hot pillow can confer. By 
ihis means, better beds, arm-ohairs, air-cushions, 
footstools— even a watershed in one dietrtct his 
been purchased; and local societies are follow- 
ing out the plan of operation commenced by 
ihleentralonehithetnetropolis* Buttbenoost 
hopetill and important change is that whieh is 
bsing efi^ted with l-egard to paupern^ildren, 
by removing then), where possible, from the 
predncte of the worknouses and communion with 
adnH pauper*. The " Home,^^ too, which has 
been established in Great Ormond Street, and to 
which we drew the attention of our readers in a 
fecent nttsber* bnb fair to Mnm about a gireat 
manl chaage in the oonditioa cl panper girls, 
by trsining then regularly for domestic eervk^, 
and ewating in them a aense of eelf^respeet and 
self-dependence. Of the utility of this " Home*' 
the guardians thooMelves are so fiUly impressed, 
that a small weekly sum is paid by them for the 
SQpport of young women passing through the 
" Indoslrial Home" to decent service. Here 
they een return when out of place ; and here, 
also, superannuated servants and aged persons, 
whose friends have not ibe means ^ conveni- 
ently caring for them in their own homes, can 
be recdvea and tended, upon the payment of a 
mMSl atipeBd for their support. The idea, we 
hdievib emanated with the pteeent Lady Sa* 
perjkor (Miee L. Twining), who has taken a most 
aetivn and intelligent part in all mattere relatin| 
to the healthful management and needed reforms 
in wofkhouses* 

Ma«nbt STonisa t Ar Adventum ow 
THn BiiAOK Mountain. By Francis M. 
Wilbrahara« {Londomt ChroolnMdge and 8on$, 
PaierwMier Aow.)'^A romance in Mffo, very 
sweetly told* and full of inoident ana adventure. 
The scene alternates from the City of Cattaro to 
the stronghold of the Montenegrins in the heart 
of the Bwk Mountain \ und the eostumes, man- 
era and homee of the mountaineers are gra- 
phically described. The authoress takss us to the 
mikrket-place of the former city, where the hill- 
people make their appearance in their gayest 
costumes, the men armed to the teeth with 
long guns and silver-hilted dagger^ and the 
bHght striped scarf ot •trucoa girt about them, 
llie Women in thsir wav are not lees brilliant in 
stf^let vests and jewcUed girdles^ presenting a 
etriktng contrast to the sombre black cloth or 
velvet jackets, small black caps, baggy breeehee, 
and stoekings also black, Whicn completes tho. 



grave-looking gaibs of t!he ddsens of Cattaro, 
ine only teliil to wlucn is the red sash worn 
round the waist. We hate much pleasure In 
recocinmnding tins weQ«>writlBn and really stir- 
ling story to our vouthful readers^oonf)MMittg 
that We onrsehree nave read it with delight. 

TRft Ltyn BoATt a Jouknal of Yitft 
NATtoNAt. liiFE Boat iNBTitirrioK.— (Loa- 
(tea ; Ctoipes ^ Sons, Stanford Sfrftf*.)— The 
July ^rt. of tbe Journal opens with a highly in- 
teresting article by H^-Admirial Fitzroy, 
F.E.S., entitled, '' Weather tUporte, and Fore^ 
casts in the Daily Newspapers." Showing the 
basis and nature of the forecasts, and occasionsl 
warnings which are given by the meteorological 
departments. " These fcurecasts," the Admiral 
observes, " are not propnectes'—they are care- 
fully drawn estimates of average probabilities, 
obtained bv intercomnarieon of facts, observed, 
telegraphed, and duly weighed according to 
known laws." Hie results are, that, having 
daily knowledge of the weather, includitig ordi- 
nary facts of k meteorological nature, at the ex- 
treme limits and centre ot our British Islands, 
We af e warned of anv gteat change taking place ; 
the gmter atmospnerical changes being^ mea- 
sure by days rather than by hours, lliis alr- 
ticle, accompanied by illustrations ot the day 
and night storm-signals. Is promised to be con- 
tinued m the next number. The chapter on the 
** Services of Life Boats'* is as full as ever of 
instances of self-forgetting heroism, and noble 
courage on the part of the brave crews who man 
them. Everywhere, upon the coasts of these 
isles of England, Scotland, Ireland, there is 
no difference in the conduct of the life-boat 
crews. Through heavy gales, high surt^ amongst 
the breakers, on a treacherous sand, wherever 
the signal of distress was seen flying, or rocket, 
or bme-light shone through the darkness on 
the fearful sea, with which the drifting wreck or 
disabled ship was labouring— there sped the 
succourers in their gallant boat. The scene 
may be Lowestoft, Dundrum Bay, Cardigan, or 
Dundee, the performance of the men are every- 
where the Same — fearless, resolved. Unanimous 
in the carrying out of their danfireroUs, but 
glorious services, the nature of which is well 
illustrated in the following paragraph from the 
Journal t 

'< Caister, Ifdrfelli.-^On the ni^ht of the S6th 
February, the brig Sisters, of Whitby, laden with 
coals, was driven on shore on the South Barber 
Band, off Caistork H«r signals of distress being 
seen from the shore, the Caistor boatmen proceeded 
to launeh the life-boat theie, through a tremendbus 
sarf, the wind blowing a heavy gate from the fi. 
at the time, and the night beieg intentely dark. 
Under these diffieult eircamstances, although more 
than 100 persons weM ehgsged In helping to launch 
the boat an hour elapied before she could be gbt off 
the beach and warped to the hauling off anchor laid 
down outside the turf; sail being then made on her, 
she worked to windws^ to the scene of the wreck. 
When the anchor being let go, she was vei^d'down ; 
bat owing to the darknOBs, and the haitiil sea 
breaking over the Vesseli it then took an hoai'to 
get the crew of nine men into the boat, and 
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that at % Tery great risk, as sbe was often lifted 
by tbe sea Ugk alMfe tl» MiePs lldta, kad amtml 
times dashed vlpleiitly sgaiiMliar and omitlMWad/ 
thereby ineniring e«nM4«(abto,flaB|«gt^mli» iMi«^ 
one haodred latbomi o(.l^ro|i« gOMT*^!^ M^to 
be eat away on haoUng^^^ XxpJ^, tj^^wnflc. ,^Bi» 

wrecked crew were ultiipateJj^jgtrWHy '^*^^ 
landed through a heary surf, lius was a splended 
senrioe^and may serf #M ^jlottiOft iHnatriflono^'the 
dangers that have to be enooi^te^^.b/: $M .tkiUt 
eonrage, and endnranoe tliat are oft^ reqiiired of the 
braTO IbUowa who maia our HlskteatHeel. Ferty- 
fiTo pounds Wisre pidd by 4h# IMtiatat<lifa4Mae' 
Institution fm tfils sMpe^'.' 
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For Uie nineteen oasee whieb an civen in the 
cnrrent ir^ort, «nd in the course of which 101 
lives were saved^ the cost to ^ Life-boat Insti- 
totidn amounted to £28p. The voluntary system 
by which this tfobU Institution is sa|^K>rtod 
caOs for coht)ni|o^ aid, and at no time was 
het)^ tno^ needed, than at, the present, when* 
through the extraordinary e;certionB of the 
Society, it hc^ 9[n9 hmdred and twiTU^'two life- 
boats under Its management, for the mainte- 
nance of which in a state of thorough efficiency 
a large permanent annuiA Income is reonirecL 
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With ''The CoUeeaBawa^'^ and Ijf r: BoucicauH 
and Madame Celeste as the hero and the heroine, 
has been enfsying crowded mtidienoes. The csst 
of the piece is stroagf, and the scenery and 
mounting beyond praise* A eoupk of favourite 
farces complete the bill, which is in ill respects 
an attractive one. Of the merits of " The CoUeen 
Bawn" as a "sensation** drama there is no 
need to speak now» and we have only to say 
that it bids fair to be as potent in ** drawing'' at 
*' The Lane" as it was at its former location. 
Mr. Boucicault sini^s two new soogs,^ with that 

Juaint droUerv and perfbct assumption of the 
rish natois that he is so completely master 
of. Certainly no country sigbt-seeKS will have 
"done" the amusements ii the metropolis 
thoroughly if they leave without having paid a 
visit to Drury Lane. The minor characters are 
efficiently filled by Messrs. Vandenhoff, Rohin- 
800, &c., and altogether the drama is admirably 
placed on the stage. At 

ThB OLYMPIOy 

Mr. Robson has been drawincf good houses in 
"The Porter's Knot;" in which, as Sampson 
Burr, he plays with his old humonr and pathos, 
melting the fisir portion of the audience into 
tears during the second act, and especially by 
the exquisite intermingling of sobs and laughs 
in the jetty scene. The comedy of ''The 
Dowager/' in which Mr. Neville sustains the 
character of Lord Affired L^fndsay mth great 
suocess, commences the evemng. 

Thb Pbznobss'b 

Offers a botme bouche in the shape <^ a re- 
vival of " Henry VIIL," wherein Mr. Kean 
plavs fVolsep, and Mrs. Kean Katharine, with 
theur accustomed power, pathos, and refinement 
The magnificent coups d*€Bil in the way of spec- 
tacles during the play are beyond praise. 

Sadlbb's Wbllb 

Still continues the burlesque (revue) " Pun'ch'and 
' Fun," varied with a succession of light pieces. 
Mias Lucette's piquant acting and singing 



attMMt w^, and/ as the season gets later, will 
na dottbt draw crowds. A new and original 
burleMue will erelong be produced; and in the 
wayi^ novelty at regards short pieces, the 
management of this prettr little theatre cater 
well rot the amusement of their patrons. Tom* 
ingto 

The AnxLPHi, 

We see "The Dead Eeait" has reappeared, 
wherein Mr. Webster's fine aotbg. Miss Wool- 
gar's pathos and gnu^e, and the Bdmirable stege 
arrangement!, all combine to make a briUieat 
success. 

Thb Hatmabsbt 

Conliauea crowded to the roof by Lord Dum^ 
drearfu myriad admirers, 

W. R. 



UfTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

ZaLLTBBBIIf, No. 312. 

In the compartment indieatad above, we lunre 
enjoyed a feast of photographic ait, sodi aa we 
have not met with elsewhere tiuronghoot litn 
Exhibition. The pictures comprise/oo ftwit7et 
of Kaulbach's Goethe gallerr of female cha- 
racters, photograi^ed by J. Albert, ofMonid^ 
and are scarc^ to be known from engravinga, 
all the clearness and vigenr of which i&f retain 
with a softness of which the graver is incapable. 
The photographs are of the largest sisa, and 
may be had separately, or in parte, at very 
moderate pricea. 

PHRENOLOGICAL ROOMS, 147, STRAND. 

MxSSRt. FOWLSE AND WbU^S. 

Thoae of osur readers who are cmrions irith 
regard to tiieir i^renological characteristics 
should not lose the opportunity of visiting these 
clever prolessors, who have startled us by the 
accuracy of their readings. Hitherto we have 
had our reservations widi regard to phrenology 
and its right to be indnded within the exact 
boundariea of science. We have them still, and 
yet are bound to eonlsss, that though possibly 
more has been built upon them than tnepremisef 
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wwnat, we ^te itb ddobt^ of t)ie, ItniA of tlie ^ 
buif •f Flirenoldjpijf'-— that ibe jictiye orgms of 
the bitiii sm^ thtan^dv'es outwiurdly upoii,tlb9 
aunm to tMil mot^ sdxprhi^ tbao t}iat (he 
faciilftMliiretftaktfiripre^oii fyoaifhe govecn^ 
JDf Mfaigs ot pugioiAB of ^6 6oul tbey fl(M^9k» 
Thakit pubEdi teeiuto iiK London b^ Hessilfi, 
Fowler and 'W)»llf tslkea' plaice this evening 
AngttH lat, hii mtihan HaltCarliale-street^ 
Edgwne Ro0id. 



yOQAIi ASSOOIATiOKi 
St. Jamis's Hall. 
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The Anmnd Gonyenaiioiie of thif Attodiw 
tkm baa become one of the apedal eventa of 
flKh recnniiig aeaaop, .jnd* ^^ >pte o^tbi ra- 
licHu attractiona wU'wuch^LMidonHitprtaent' 
oforflowa, waa ffvitj and well attended. The 
appearanoe of j£e Hall, alw^ya beantiM^ww 
mdered atHl tnoie so by the^^umerona werka 
of art with which it was decorated. . Fielivea 
(lent for the occaaion) aurrounded the gi^lery^ 
wfade tables ai^ranged in the hallexliiUtea bean* 
tifol gpedmena of plate^ jewels* cenuniQ-warcu 
photographs, statuary, musical curiosities, Mi* 
aoscopea, chromeidoscopes> and' a variety of 
other inteveating objects. We noj^ed some 
choice wotka of art contributed by W. S. Bur- 
ton, Eaq., «f Oxford-atreet, and valuable ah- 
tiqoitiea lent byMeasrs. Annott and Gale, Old 
Bood-atteeS. The dear li^ht of the gas-stars, 
poident from the ornate ceiling, fell on all sorts 
of i^ittering artlckaof beriu and coatly aped- 
mens. Here waa a aenrke. of i&Bh phrte noHa 
Hunt and Boskell's; there ». display. oiFjewalleiy 
theoffmaif of Meaara. Hancock. M. Claudet 
•ent specunens of photography, and Meaara. 
Hanart chromo-Hthographa and pictures. Here 
wenpetfiasasa froatRimmel^ ; and, not lar off, 
M. Vieue giving an 4>rBl lectvra on hia theory 
of an octave of flower-scents, exemplified by 
Bolea of edomr, ao to apeak, around which the 
ladiea bmned like beea about flowers, requiring, 
it m«st be cooteaed^ repeated illustrations from 
the honied ahaipa and flats, which they endea- 
Tooied to vetam upon their handkerohiefb. 
Mjodcp of eonrae^ made one of the principal 
eventa 9i tiie eveniav; «nd Meddle. Guerra- 
beUa, Miea Eleaaior Wilkinaon, Miss Lascelles, 
and Signer Ferraati, aaslsted the members of 
the AaaoeklioB and their talented conductor 
(the donesa of &e enteitainmenty, to deKght the 
andienoe. Amongat the muaical gms of the 
evening we must particularize the Welah mekn 
dies, aoeompanied by a band of harps, the 
effect of whidi was eleotrieat. Nothing could be 
more aatiafying than the preciaion oi the dioir, 
and the exquisite plaving of the aecompanyista, 
who aeemed themselves inspired by the beauty 
and fire of the bardicmnaic. Mr. Lvfy'a perform- 
ance of the canxonet from "Dinorah,'' on the 
oomet-k^pistoo, waa an immenae treat. The 
plajdng of Herr Rubinstein (pianoforte) also 
merited, and received, applause $ and &e ev^ 
nisff was brought to a coaoning clote by the 
sinnted execution, on the part of the choir and 
the aoeomi^hed harpists, of th^be^utilql Weiah 



mrioc^ '<^^Thtf Mattak af tfas Men of Harlech." 
^oc4raaibe}phfsioaliafrs^ment of the guests 
m^lestediduwff'thkl v^ry" agreeable rSunion. 
(MlmV9$/f^tm kt.: Weri' provided, and the 
ef^iug'WAfdmtd be remembered and appre- 
dM<fdby ib^'ihilt^ present.— C. A. W. 

'. EGtCTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Tff a MxitT^bdtt of Huss. By Lkbbino. 

AaaongsS thfrmsmaitoiia woriia of &rt which at 
piassttt enrieii>itha iiimdon galleries, Lessing's 
remarkable picture shoiM not be oveiiooked. 
Whether we regard the composition, or colour- 
ing I- the- ffrouping of the numerous figures, the 
vigour wiu wnich they are drawn, or the per- 
wted.ei|BC9ti<N| of tha Bictnitin ita entirety, it 
Merits' the attention of all who are interested in 
the encouragement and cultivation of pictorial 
art. Painfol aa is the" subject, the artiat'a bold 
and graudlf pathstio trealmttit of it elevatea the 
spectator's mM wiUi something analogoua to 
the high*4irrought feeliqg whkh lUasnnatea the 
countenance of the kneeling martjrr, and we 
overlook the stake, and torclMS in admiration of 
the more barmonioua details of the noble picture. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Professor Pepper is doing good service to hie 
audiences and to the " Internationa! F.xhihition'' 
by drawing their attention to the various objects 
in arts, machinerv, &c^ to be found in the 
various courts of tn^ Ind[iiatrial Pah^e at South 
Kensington. 

MARYLEBO^ LTTBRARY INSTITU- 
TION. 

• 3, Sale Barker, Esq., has given two lectures, 
in aid of the Garribaldi Fund, ''On the Riae 
and Progress of the National Movement in 
Italy.'* The lecturer, whoappeared to have care- 
folly studied his subject, gave a new reading of 
Mazzini's character and conduct, from an 
original point of view. Going back to Dante'a 
dream or prophecy of Italian unity and freedom 
five hundred years, since aa the germ frtani^ence 
had sprung Mazzmi's desire for the indepen- 
dence of nis country, the lecturer drew an 
eloquent picture of the prison by the sea, on the 
gulf of Gene, in whica the maligned patriot, 
whom he represented aa the litenry exponent 
of those views which Garibaldi illustn^ in 
action, and on the battle field, was imprisoned 
in '31. An upper chamber in the tall tower, 
where only the Alps and the sea were visible to 
him, types of etemi^ and liberty, they nursed 
in him &ith in the j^rophetic lines of Dante, 
till it became to lum — as they have aince 
done to his followers— a religion, of which, 
according to Mr. Barker's weory, Massini 
ia the apostle. In many parte of Uie lecture 
*-which was far above tne average quality 
of such entertainmenta — Mr. Barker ex- 
hibited considerable eloquence. His unneces- 
sary strictures on the conduct of Charies Albert 
(conaidering the sacrifices which that unfortunate 
monarch made for the cause of Italy) were 
scarcely jnat. 
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LADIES' PAGE. 



▲ NETTKD CQUVBRSITE FOR tKVTt, CAKE, tec 

Matxrialb :*^Olie fM 6Mh of Ko. %b flMrfot) ITo. » irhitt, and No« It Botf 's HMi OroOM; CMmi, 
of Mewn. Walter Btum and Co., of I>orbj. Two ksittliig-aeidl6i» eadi Nfon inehti ia lonstii; 
and two meBftes, a Hit one to «rtaaart roimd ftte^htlMof aainob, and oaa roaad lo laaaaiir* tkna- 
aigltthaar afttoalK By flifltag ftrifcbon maaaafa gaaad aaok mmik tha aiaa aan ba aiotttii«ad, 

red loop and iato adga albch on ligkt hand aide, 
through which the cotton haa oeen alreadj 
drawn ; repeat from ^, btit of cotine the acarlet 
alllohaa will ineraaaa. OmUuite to worii this 
till 8 loopa ara on the needle; ftheo cot off the 
oflMiyWd proceed to the next. Wharathekat 
point of white wai made ia wiiere the fl loopi 
are twtated UmeAvt; tie the cotton thoc« into 
tho lea hand loop ol the two; nctaatiMikito 
next loepi lapaat from firat ** On ooatttiBir 
the atilchea twgr will be found to hata incraMid 
to 73. 

&Mie «i«i4 mnd cottan^^l plain row. 

Jjoryt aieffAy mhm coUom.'^2 atifeehoa in ermf 
loop. 

aiMMm6ik,^l row plain (144 atitchaa in this 
row). 

Samg mafit»*-*Now make 16 ecadet noinla of 
S atilchee in eadi, the eama aa dirocted lor the 
white pointa. 

Now 18 pointa exactly a» the firat 8 rod poiite 
warn made. 

Thero ia now an iiloraaia of 18 atitohea^ 
making 168 atitchea* 

5aaie meih mud c9ttmi^^2 plain rowa* 

Now make 18 white pointe the anmo aa lit 
irat) but obaerra that at the terminationa of 
eadi red point there ia now a perfect diamond, 
end that thia diamond mttat not be netted into, 
it beinir the ninth diamond, and only 8 adtdMM 
are reqmred for eaeh of the pointe* The laat 
row will end with the atiteh immediately baftwe 
thia diamond at the end of red point; net into 
thia diamond % now net 8 loopa, the eighth kop 
will be exactly before the diamond at termina- 
tion of acarlet loop; now T, net 8 loopa, than 
decreaae to a point. For the aeoond point tie 
the ootton into the loop at end of acarlet point; 
leave a abort end on; now work the point aa 
last, and continue all ronnd» 

Fon THn Red Poiirra.-«Hava the knot widi 
the end of cotton on the right hand aide; tie 
the Marlat cotton on to thia end of thread, hot 
80 that the knot eomaa dose to the point of 
diamond i paaa the needle up throogh \ih blind 
edge etitch ; net 2 atitehea into that loop where 
the cotton is tied; T, paaa the needle np through 
edge atiteh; net into each of the two acarkt 
loopa and into edge atitoh through which the 
cotton baa been drawn; nowfinieh the point •• 
before, only thia point will haro inereaaed to tn 
loops on the meah instead of eight. 

Sam me9h mid eoMon.— 9 plain rowa. 

There aro now 198 atitehea. 

Cnt off tho red cotton after the h^t petfbet 
diamond of netting, wMeh ia at the termuiatloa 
of whito pobiti join 0& the white^ and wUh 



ThiepieeeofornanMntalnettbig iabolh 
ful and elegant, aa, when fruit or aweeto <tf any 
kind are left uncovered, the fliea inatantly aettle 
upon them ; from tliia dnwelootnetetmaion^ tiie 
couver ette will be a aaffieiant guard. It is alao 
useful for other purpoeea« If laid on a dininr- 
plate, it will eenre to hold cake« fruit) 8ro. It 
ma^mlso be made large enoogh ibv a ehair-lidy, 
by mereanng every row in the aame manner m 
the laat row of floarlet» only taidng earo to have 
an equal number of atitehea. 

SffutUett mesh, white eoftoN.--Net on a atraight 
foundation 16 atitchee; turn back, net l6flmre, 
twist the needle through the let loop of the 16 
(whidh win unite fiie stitchea) ; net S more rowa ; 
now cut off from the foundation all but theae 3 
laat rowtf; draw these loops up and tie them 
very tight; leave an ettd on, and tie thhi end to a 
netting string. Bynettmgthe commenoettent 
in this manner, the centre will be mere perfect. 
Now net till there are 5 rows of knote, not 
reekonhig the centre, which is dream up. 

Large meeh, scarlet co^o}t.<— 2 atitehea in eeeh 
loop* 

Small mesh, white eef/on.'— 2 rows, or 1 dia- 
mond. 

LoTffw meehi ewtrlH €^tt9i^-^% ititehee in eaeh 
loop. 

Smalt meeh, white eoff oM.— 1 row (64 etitehee). 

Foft THft WHtTi FotNT0.-^Net 6 atitehea; 
T (or turn on reverse side) net 8 ; T net T, by 
omitting to net into the last loop; T net 6; 
T net 6; T net 4; T net 8; T net 2; t net I; 
T and net into this laat atiteh, thus having 4 
edge atitchee on each aide^ and l at the point. 

Second petnf .— 'With the first poitit at the left 
hand, tie the cotton aecurdy into the first edge 
stitch, but sup the knot up the side of the 
stitch so aa to become level wilAi die row of 
knote, and to form a perfect diamond with the 
next loop ; place the mesh in the corresponding 
row with the edge stitch; net Sloops; T net 8; 
now net and deerease to a point as Wore ; con- 
tinue making these pointe till there are 8, but 
when netting the latt, after the first 8 loops, 
turn, pass the needle through first edge stitch of 
point first made, then eomplete the point as the 
others. 

For Ttt« Red Points.— Tie the scarlet 
cotton into the stitch which is at the bottom 
and between the points; observe that the knot 
with the end of cotton at the side of thia stitch 
ia on the left hand ; pass the needle up through 
the edge stitch on left hand side, place the 
mesh in <this edge stitch, and net into the loop 
where the cotton was tied; *T, pass the needle 
up through left hand edge stitch; net into the 
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Uld r«diic« W iU^^ 1>ut not. net agaiii iate 
the btt l«pp^ Thii»»tW« will bqo^^ Avq ^« 
stitdiai gn each tick. For the ••cgod poinL 
j<nQ tbe cotUm into tb^ perfoa duHPOiMi w 
wttusg:. which m at tbe tanoinalion of wbit« 
( i ii Hiioo cL p«M ibe netdle «p thfough first edg« 
iteh on left hand point, and net 10 loops, bnt 
not not into when the cotton was joined; T| 
net 10 s now rednoe to a point aa bema. Aftav 
nefc^ng^U th«pointe hnt tiie last, 11 red atitchea 
viUboibniid matead cf lO) net tiie two laat 



red loepe tcyKetim, urUi^l^ will nud^Mj T« ihim 
the leeqle tocovgh edgeetitchof pouU on]^ 
handi mlt \0 more loopai now reduce aa be* 
fore. 

Cut off the nettin^r itring and fi>undationt t^ 
withm one di a mo nd' of Ihe ficst increased row; 
draw thia mw up by pimiitf » needle and 
douhM cotton through 9ack loopi draw it up 
ti^ht, and Isaten the cotton in a tight knot. 

U d^oro^ the peinta uMf be 4toiQd with Nok 
19 white cotton, in dots or dianionds» verj 
thicIUf but evenly. 



THE TOIIiBT. 



COUOTRT TOILBTB. 

Fntsv FiGtniB.-* Dress of gnf Ofaanberf 

gSQie, onsamented up each seam in the shM 

with a puffing ef the same material, eonfined at 

intervab l»f dasps formed of a bias pieoe ef 

rneoMLi eilk. A deep and headed flounce 

of ganze laid in wide plaitt, and bordsred 

ten and|boeiom by a bias piece of eapueme 

us« ia plaeed at the bottom of the ^irt. 

Btkm hodf. The stuff forming the middle 

of the back is cut so as not to require a 

naas on the shoulder^ over whieh it eontfeauee 

down the front, and forme a JMm, with short 

ends eroamag one oyer the otiier. This it oma- 

Bsmed with afrill, whieh turns on the ehoulder, 

nmad a alii 2|4nchee long, intended to give 

(vasden to the moTementa of the arm, ano to 

make tho Jfehm fall w^l over the lop ef the 

Blse?e. Tins last is ent narrow at the top, and 

wi^ at tile bottom, and trimmed with pnffinge 

Hhe thoee on the skirt. The undep^eeree are 

of muslin, and are terminated at the wrist by 

two ineenions, klticed with bright yellow nhbon 

^vet Eadi insertion ie Mged aU roond 

widi Valenciennee. The hat is of ^e 5«tfeli^ 

^hspe, trimmed witli bonehee of wild broom- 

^iawers moonted on blaok T^^et, with foliage. 

A scarf of Chantilly lace, tied behhid with bug 

^pd^hangedown^eneek. Fiffaeol of copae^ 

ailk* 

^ Ssooiro Fiemui. — WALxnte Totfiw.-^ 
^be of eoMrald green silk, trimmed at the 



b ettem of the akiat with two puffii^s^ separated 
l^ a raw ef gseen Telret, and surmoonted by 
me aewa of the same. Body with Figaro 
jaoket, simulated by a band of the stnff sewed 
in the seaaa of the body, covered by a vdvet. 
Thme oAer lowaof eemt ornament the jacket. 
Figaso deeve^ with an elbow, sonaded at bottom 
aaid elit up. Three rows of velvet also gw 
round the end and run up to the shoulder. 
An Algerian hmmom of Clumtilly laoe ie worn 
with thia dmae. The nndev-sleevee are made 
of Tarktan» and terminate at the wrists with 
three nnaH pnffinge^ Plain bracelets. Mar* 
qnise pavaeol. Bonnet of fn^tUnnea, trimmed 
on the front with a tuft of lilae*blessom, veiled 
hf a Mh seaaL Inaide the front the aamo 
flowete^ with loope of ribbon. 

OoUare are worn pavtieulaily nnafi. Tor 
dsmirtoilet those of m^piqui are tr^ ooauae tf 
flmi* The neweet model is composed of a 
straight band ef fine linen, the comers of which 
stand np kke those of a man's shirt-eollar, and 
aae enpported by a cravat of b^Hth, folded in 
a great }riait in the middle, that diaMniahea 
towafda the eads» which are pointed and edged 
with Valenciennee. 

The sleeves are maft to msitch the eollar« and 
are cut with an elbow and ornamented at the 
wrist by a bias of plaited mnsUn, terminated by 
a single ear or pomt fallinr at the side» and 
finished, Hke the ends of the cravat, with 
Vajenciennee* 



PASSING BVHNT9 BB-BDITED, 



A few weeks since a letter appeared in the 
/Ws, with reference to the ruined " hands" 
jnLtiicashire» suggeetiBg> a» a mesne of al- 
IsriatiDg the distrees, that every &mily that 
Mid tfaould receive one of the ^puir lassies," 
thrown (bv no fault of her own) out of work, 
^d give her ft>od and shelter in return for 
^bQUsehold services, until aud& timea as 
the mill wheels moveagain» and the labours 
^ the bfiisgrj ^haudir an once more in 
j^quntion. 'nieplanwaisseaaiui^y».and»Ibe» 
«e% practically feasible; it was so reasonable 



to believe that many decent families, who can 
only afford a single servant's wages, would, for 
oon^ssion's sahs, give shelter and her meals 
to a destitute girl, in order to tide her over pre- 
sent suffering, and l^e temptations to wrong 
which sufiftring exposes the vonng and helpless 
to, that it was with giM for the mistaken muni- 
ficence of her views, that we perceived the whole 
scheme suddenly quaahed by the subsequent 
appearance of ""L.fJakttww In thai letter^ as 
I read it» th«e amiearedaooatenptnona settingr 
aside of thn foaemer modest proposition. The 
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JmtMrs to Carreipandenti. 



home and fhe food were not inffieient. Waffee , 
eqahrelent to those paid in tradesmen's feunifies 
to girls brought up to domestic senrice were 
thought little enough in addition ; and the hd 
that the poor factory lass is, in too many in- 
stances, wholly ignorant of housewifely omcee, 
that in many nouses she would be supernume- 
rary to the usual household, with everything to 
learn, and of little present use, was enturely lost 
sight of. The first proposal would have opened 
the doors of many hundreds of homes to girls 
of good character : the other narrows the scheme, 
if it does not entirely frustrate it, to those fami- 
lies who can afford the wages of an extra servant 
without fedOng it. In the first instance, the 
necessary economies of their protectors would 
have afiSorded these young women practical 
lessons of after-usefulness to themselves; in the 
latter, the habits of other servants are more likely 
to initiate them in extravagance and unthrift In 
the meanwhile we have, in the background of 
the metropoUtan gala, the spectacle of nearly 
a million of men and women, who have hitherto 
been not only self-supporting, but the chief sup- 
port of the tradesmen m their various parishes, 
reduced to absolute pauperism ; their modest 
savings, and provident attempts to lay by a little 
store for age or sickness absorbed in tbe vain at- 
tempt to meet Uieir present need ; their homes 
stripped of whatever was moniBv's worth in them, 
thor dothes in pawn, and no hope left, save at 
the hands of pubUc charity, or the haJf-doaed 
ones of the relieving officer. One good person 
suggests beraing boxes at the doors of tne In- 
teniational Exhibition, a course as little palatable 
to English people out for a day's pleasure, as a 
death's hoid would be at a festal banquet ; or, 
as is the inevitable beggar's £ice at Farrence's 
window, staring reproachfully at you while you 
eat your bun. But within it, Mr. Linton's de- 
vice ia worthy of all praise, who, in exhibiting 
the mu^cal powers of his wonderful automatic 
bird> has made its popularity subservient to 
Uie cause of the poor Lancashire fiictory 
'"hands." Pipe away little Bullfinch, in that plea- 
sant Court where the sweetness of thy imitative 
notes are remirded by reUys of listeners. May 
your five-shilling auaiences increase, and your 
charitable song awaken outside their circle piti- 
ful thoughts of the living throats ])inched with 
hanger, and the willing hands wasting for want 
of work. 

This glance at the Exhibition reminds us 
that the chirf public event of the past month 



has been the State Ceremonial in connection 
with it, on the occasion of oonferring Uie 
awards. To those who witnessed the ban- 
nered glorv of that long procession, glittering 
and scintillating down the centre avenue be* 
tween the fresh greenness of orange and palm 
tree, and the white gleaming of the statuary 
under the arched and tinted roof; who heard 
the stirring trumpet notes that at every station 
proclaimed the peaceful triumph of industry and 
art— witnessed men of all colours, the repre- 
sentatives of all climes, firom the fair Sucon 
to tbe swart £g3rptian and dusky Hindoo, 
and of everv soaal order — princes and poets, 
soldiers ana civilians, adnurals, artists, in- 
ventors, lawyers, doctors, philanthropists, and 
churchmen--all meeting and sharing in the 
ovation to the genius and toil of the nations^ 
who watched Uie earnest, often exultant looks 
of the spectators, the eyes suffused with more 
than the softened light of present pleasure — it 
was a sight impressively oeautifui enough to 
remain for ever graved upon remembrance. 

In the Horticultural Gardens, amidst Watteau* 
like groups scattered upon the green sward, 
crowdmg the path to the dai's, and standing 
fifty deep, about the margin of the omamentu 
water, the show was equallv brilliant and mag- 
nificent; but as we could bv no possibility be 
in both places at once, we solaced ourselves that 
the formula was more appropriate within the 
building, itself the shrine of all the power, 
genius, crafjtsmanship, which the jproceaaion 
glorified. Medals, all of one description, 
whether the most exquisite productions of the 
fine arts are concerned, or the manu&ctnre 
of the best kind of the most common-plaoe ar- 
ticles^say 6roo»i«-— constitute the first-class 
prise ; honorary mention is the only second-rate 
award; and though an attempt has been made 
to soften all the asperities of dissatisfaction, by 
bestowing both in the most liberal way, it is 
fdt that prises, to be of any real value to exht- 
bitors« should be dealt out more sparingly, and 
with a finer and more exacting sense of com- 
parative excellence. 

Heavy indeed is the score of fimltioesa with 
which the public have reviled Her Majesty's 
Commissioners, and now this weight of super- 
abundant bronse is added to the rest. 

It is with great pleasure that we obs^re that 
a prise of the hignest dasa has been^awarded 
to Her Majesty's printer in ordinary, Bfias 
EmUy Faithful.. C. A. W. 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



IPOBTRT aeeipitd, wUh thanks.'^*' The Spirit of 
ddd;" " The Neighboan ;*' " On the Shore." 

PoBTRT deeUned, wiih ^Aanit. — "On a 
Lady's Photograph;" '<Sim]lghtBeflectioiis;"<'To 
Mary;*' «« The Lover's Leap.'' 

PmosB recewidf with thanks.'^, B. S., Green- 
ock; «« A Tenetto SkeUdi ;" *' Bad Bogliih.*' 



"< On the Derwent," *' Darley MiUs," frc, onder 
consideration. 
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Chap. XX. 

• 
It fills one's heart with sanshine even to think 
of in Italian Tilla for up in bright hills — of 
tcmoed jsardens all aglow with orange-trees, 
purple with grapes, and peopled with the white 
imagery of dassic eld — of shad^ balconies in 
coothing yidnity to the music of fountains— of 
cod belrideres opening commandingly on wide 
ciiCQits of beauty, glorious in ralBtness of 
numntain outline, charming in detail of forest, 
>trauD, towered city, and sunny white hamlet—- 
of skies serenely doudless, and the dreamy 
vfaiipers of the love-laden vrinds of the South. 
To road of them is to long for them, to see them 
it to covet them, to live in them is sweet lotus- 
hogmshment, to remember them is to regret. 

At a window opening on such a balcony 
OTttiooking such a scene sat two ladies : hour, 
tVD m the afternoon; month, April; year, 
hte in the last decade. The elder, the mistress 
of the mansion, was by name Lady Mayfield. 
She was considerably over forty years of age ; 
hot neither the tears of widowhood, nor the 
kmg amdety of a mother whose only son had 
jmt recently returned from years of daily danger 
in his country's service, had traced the slightest 
wiinkle on her brow, or the £untest silver in her 
hair. She had bera a beautifol woman, and 
vu so still. If there was any defect in her 
^^WLtf at all, it lay perhaps in its being a little 
^ oedded; the features being, from their 
itiongly-marked isolation, too susceptible of 
^n^vristo allow full scope to that idealising 
teaomcy which forms more than half of our per- 
ception of beauty, and which builds more upon 
8(Mal eipression than upon individual linea- 
>Mot. StiU there was nothing harsh or repul- 
sive about Lady Mayfield's fact; and when she 
epo^ her eye lit up with such bright good- 
'jetaie, and her tone indicated such honesty in 
wo maker and such trust towards the hearer as 
^OQ^etely softened down any impression of 
yerity that her features when still might have 
"•^ tpt to convey. 

Her companion was a young lady apparently 
.^^OQt twen^*three yean of age. like Lady 



Mayfield she was beautiful, but her beauty was 
of a more feminine and pleasing cast. Yet there 
was that in her face which saddened as well as 
pleased. The lightsome loveliness — of whose 
character, bright blue eyes and long golden 
hair were the chief arbiters— was almost neu- 
tralised by a deep thoughtful earnestness that 
somehow told its own tide of long and sei^re 
suffering, past but unforgotten. As she stood 
leaning with her hand upon her forehead 
against the half-open fold of the window, her 
tall slender figure drooping slightly forward as 
if with somevmat of weariness, she might well 
have suggested the idea of poor Mariana watch- 
ing wi& painful longing for him who came 
not, only that all before and beneath her 
was joyous and beautiful. Her eye traversed 
a great sweep of green mountains surrounding 
a spacious basin, in the heart of which, dome 
ana turret^ campanile and baptistry, palace and 
garden, stately square and festive street, all fair 
in form and palpitating with living sunshine, 
stood Florence, a very vision of joy. 

But however strongly optical laws might as- 
sert themselves, and insist on imprinting the 
beautiful image of all this on the retina belong- 
ing to the young lady in question, her thoughts 
were plainly in a region beyond optical laws. 
One could read in the limpid depth of her eye 
ftur distant things, of which all the beauty 
before her was but faiot symbolism. 

There is a time when natural beauty is its 
own end, its own friiition, its own enjoyment. 
Before sorrow has touched the spul, ere yet it 
has become necessary to struggle and to con- 

auer, the sunshine, and the green leaf, and 
lie sparkling brook are beautiful, because 
they are very part and parcel of ourselves. But 
when the isolating power of sorrow has sepa- 
rated our souls from things inanimate, coldly 
individualising our separate being, and teaching 
us, undeniably, that we are suffering spirits, 
struggling to conquest — ^then does outer beauty 
become essentially suggestive, pointing to some- 
thing beyond itself, something more godlike 
than form, more etherial than colour, more 
spiritual than soundi and yet more richly sati^- 
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fyioflf, and more rovally bounteous than all com* 
bined—then does oeauty, hitherto unquestion- 
ingly loved for its own sweet sake, begin to de- 
mand an explanation of itself, of its origin, of 
its power, of its tendency, of its end ; until it 
finds that with all its preciousness and all its 
wonder of delight, it is but a feeble index trem- 
bling towards an unknown pole. Was it thns 
with her? — that earthlv loveliness was not an 
idol blindly worshippea, but a suggestive simili- 
tude that lifted the soul above it, to regions 
peopled with dear memories, and dearer hopes ? 

Yet flesh is flesh ; and there is a certain gate 
in Florence called the Porta San Gallo, and it 
would be hard to say what it symbolizes in the 
spiritual world. Though two miles distant, it 
was full in view of the balcony above-mentioned. 
For a moment or two the young lady's gate had 
rested vacantly upon it, when she suddenly 
started, and awaking as if from a reverie, turned 
abruptly into the drawing*Toom, and^ with her 
back to Lady Mayfitld, began to arrange, or to 
make a pretence of arranging, a bouquet of 
flowers, already tastefully disposed in a vase on 
one of the tables. Lady Mayfield observed the 
sudden movement of her companioiij, and, look* 
ing from her work out of the open window, saw 
a horseman threading his way along the winding 
road that led from the Porta San Qallo to the 
heights on which the villa Fiorini was situated, 

'* There is Sir Arthur, at last,'' said she ; '* I'll 
never send him for tHe letters again. Qiuglio 
would have been here two hours ago, I Iwve 
been wearying for my budget sadlv." 

There was a pause, during which the younger 
lady continued to arrange the flowers upon 
most arbitrary principles of taste. 

** No response from the signorina. Ah ! that 
is because you never get any letters from Eng* 
knd. Now, what wiU you say if there should 
be one to-day ?" 

The young lady seemed suddenly to discover 
that the stalks of the flowers were too long, and 
began nervously to tear away the offending 
■nperfluity. 

•* Gome luther, Mary/' said Lady Mayfield, 
after another pause. 

Her companion turned round, and in so doing 
betrayed a face bewitchingly sad with tears, 
which she rushed to hide, kneeUng bv the side 
of her friend, and lajring her head on her knee. 

'*Yon are not happy here, Mary. Have I 
not been kind to vou ? 

"Oh yes, Lady Mayfield," answered she, 
looking up, and smiling gfratefully through her 
tears ; ''you have been kind indeed." 

"Then is it not time, Mary dear^ that you 
should let me know this secret of yours. I have 
trusted you out-and-out for nearly two years, 
and you have become dear to me as my own 
daughter. Will yon not trust me in turn ?" 

" Not yet, Lady Mayfield," said the kneel- 
ing girl. " Forgive me, btit not yet." 

"Listen, Mary, once more. When I over- 
heard you, two years ago, in the act of being re- 
fused entrance into the Governess's Institution 
It UmlMimi on the fftt^^ of yovqr bivinf op, 



recommendation, you remember how I followed 
you to your poor lodging, and introduced my- 
self as wishing to obtain, not a governess, but a 
companion to mj lonesome widowhood. I bad 
fallen in love with your face and your voice ; 
and trusting to my own power of reading^ physi- 
ognomy, I onlv asked you one question; and your 
answer, though it was but one word, satisfied me; 
for I think I know the tone of truth. I told 
you what I wished, and that if you would come 
with me I would take you unreservedly. Then 
you told me that you had left your home secretly. 
You told me, moreover, that Mary Johnston was 
not your real name, and that you miKht be 
liable at a moment's notice to be compelled to 
return to Scotland. With any other than my- 
self I am sure that these statements would have 
been received with suspicicm and dissatisfaction. 
I was satisfied, and you are here. WhUe you 
have been with me I have watched you, not as a 
spy, but as an admiring friend; and yon have 
more than surpassed my first impressions of 
your character. Besides character, you have 
surprised me by the extent of your education, 
which inchides accomplishments that even the 
most liberally educated of our sex seldom even 
attempt to acquhre, I have discovered in your 
manner some traces of birth and breedini^, such 
as are almost unknown to any but those who 
have blood to boast of, as well as training. I 
have mastered your whole character, but you 
denr me your history. Oh, Mary ! it grieves me 
to know that you have a secret from me, not 
because you fret my curiosity by concealing it, 
but because I see that whatever it is, it is a 
source of grief to you, which possibly I might 
be able to alleviate. Will you at least let me 
know the nature of it ) Is it money, Mary P 

"No." 

" Blighted k)ve r 

"No." 

" I have a right to know it, Mary." 
* "If kindness gives you a right*— oh yes, yon 
have a right, indeed) yet I cannot, cannot re* 
veal it !" 

" I did not mean that any little kindness of 
mine gave me a positive right to extort it from 
you ; but I have a right quite apart from thf^" 

" What do you refer to. Lady Mayfidd P' 
asked the sot-monfe Miss Johnston, looking 
up curiously. 

"The best right in the world^my son Sir 
Arthur loves you 1" 

The girl started, rose to her fiset, and, lookiog 
Lady Mayfield full in the fttce, Altered out*- 
" I understand your meaning ; you mean that 
it is time forme to leave your house ^* 

" I had no such meaning," said Lady Mtv- 
field, gently, but firmly ; and drawing beragan 
towards her, she continued*—" Come, noir, 
kneel down as before, fair ofihnder, and con- 
fess. Look up, now : were you not aware of thii 
already?" 

"As I live I was not" 

"And did you not suspect it? Dnrinf ^ 
three mouths he has spent with us rince his re- 
turn from IiidlSi has ho soQiilit any otte ^ 
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dttif duBtyoml What bo n^glit have been 
dted in Florence as a rich Enf^hman and a 
lenownod soldier, has he not persistently re* 
fined ev^ry invitation jost. ^si he might pass 
hb wbcdeticne near von ?" 

^ Yoa forget. Lady May field, that bis motker^s 
woaOj is especially dear to bim after his long 
sbaeoce and nis many dangers.** 

" How oonies it, then/' asked Lady Mayfield, 
Isngbiii^, ^ that be always rememlMrs some en- 
g sf e m ent in the boose when I enter the garden 
and find bim with yos f or some other engage- 
ment in the garden when I enter the honse and 
find him wim yos f Come^ now, Mary dear, 
haveroQ not sospected it ?" 

^"llie idea of it bad certainly crossed my 
sand, but only to be dismissed as foolish on my 
poft, I grieve to learn that it is tme/' 

" Grieve ! why grieve } Perhaps," said Lady 
Ma^field, a little seomfnlly, ** yon ^ink the loss 
of an arm in the service of his country an in- 
superable objection V* 

" Nay, nav, dear Lady Mayfield I I grieve to 
learn tlmt it Istme becaoseit puts an end to the 
dear days I have spent with you. It must not be ; 
and to end it, what remains for me bnt to leave 
TOO, my kind, kind friend?" and the young 
isdy again hid her lace in Lady Mayneld's 
dress, and wept audibly. 

''That is wnat I cannot understand,'' said 
the latter, somewhat sharply. ** My son loves 
jon, therifore you must leave me. Sometbiog 
to do inth that horrid secret again ! Or perhaps 
limply that you do not love him ; is that it, 
Manrr 

^1 did not say so. I have no right to bve 
any one f 

^ "The secret again 1 Now, plainly and se- 
riously, Mary, if you tell me your history, and 
I hear from your own lips that, whatever un- 
toward circumstance may have compelled you 
to leave your home secretly, it is not such as 
would make it a dishonour to call you daugh- 
ter, though you turn out to be a peiiiniless girl, 
I love you so much, that I could wish no otner 
wife for my son. Did ever true love present so 
imooth a course ? But here comes Sir Arthur : 
we shall speak of this again. Get up and dry 
your eyes," said she, fondly, smoothing the 
young lady's hair. '^ There, now you look as 
composed as Minerva out there. By-the-bye, 
Sir Arthur insists that that form and figure 
have been stolen from you 1" 

At this moment a tall, handsome young man 
e&tsred the room, carrying a bag containing a 
budget of letters. His face was ^uite the ideal 
of n^nl^, English beauty, though it was slightly 
orientalised by the trace of the Indian sun : 
moreover, it was of the military type, which 
lomehow forms a oast by itself; so that one 
oould almost recognise an BngUsh officer even 
under the garb of priesthood. It was a fine 
open face, nushed with health and radiant with 
kmdly humou^— a face on good terms with all 
the world, and yet ezhibiting all the delicacy of 
lineament that appertains to noble birth; The 
dark \m vnAp im large white fmhead appear 



an the whiter; and if long dark whiskers ai9 
really'— as we have beard — loved of ladiesi we 
may as well mention them too as among the 
personal gifts of Sir Arthur Mayfield. As we 
nave said before, he was tall, and though upon 
tile whole of a slender figure, his breadth of chest 
gave him all the appearance of what he really 
waa^a powerful man. He had but one defect- 
that which his mother has alreadv mentioned. 
The sleeve which his left aim should have filled 
was attached to the breast of bis coat ; yet 
somehow it did not seem a defect at all to those 
who knew how the loss had been met with ; and 
if Beau^, as many teach us, is but a thing of 
association, the verv void could not fail to be 
associated with such perceptions as honour and 
admiring regret. We complete bis passport 
into our i^er'ii socie^ by setting himdbwn 
for twenty- three years of age. 

''The newspapers said you made a good sol- 
dier, Arthur," said Lady Mayfield, as he entered 
the room; "but as for a postman, that is evi- 
denUy beyond you." 

*' I beg a thousand pardons, mamma," replied 
the young soldier; ''but the &ct is— the fact is, 
I had a commission to execute for Miss John- 
ston, and I forgot before I left to get her to tell 
me the Italian for ' cambric frilling.' Now, I 
have been in at least a dozen modistes shops in 
town, and not one could I get to understand 
what ' cambric frilling ' meant. By the way, I 
aee : I might have remembered that this is the 
first of the month. Well, really. Miss Johnston, 
it is too bad to be pla3ring English tricks in a 
foreign country. Now confess it; is there such 
a thing as * cambric frilling' } **. 

** Indeed there is. Sir Arthur,'* answered Miss 
Johnston, laughing and blushing ; while Lady 
Mayfield, laughing also, declared that he was 
about as good as an errand-boy as be was as a 
postman. 

" But come, my son," sdd she, ^give me my 
letters, and let me be o£ I like to devour them 
in secret." 

''Ten for Lady Mayfield." said be, counting 
them out one by one ; " and ft)r Sir Arthur May- 
field nothing but a miserable newspaper !" 

^* Anything for Miss Johnston f" asked his 
mother, looking searchinaly at the young lady. 

"Nothing I Why, Miss Johnston, your 
friends are surely all dead, or ashamed of you, 
or — I beg your pardon, I did not mean to 
hurt you." 

Miss Johnston had turned even paler than 
usual at this reference to her friends. The 
young officer remarked it at once, and as his 
mother retired from the room and closed the 
door, he sat down beside her, turning his un- 
opened newspaper round and round, and evi- 
dently not knowing what to say. 

" What is the matter. Miss Johnston ? Have 
I hurt your feelings V 

" Oh no, Sir Arthur. Please read your paper," 
said she, taking up a piece of work. " Lady 
Mayfield wants me to oe very busy at this to- 

" And can you not talk while you work ? Q|i| 

?^3 
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I see it all ; yoa are angry with me for not get« 
ting you that cambric frilling." 

Miss Johnston laughed, in spite of her evi- 
dent desire to place Sir ^hur on as distant a 
footing as possible. She thought of rising, or 
leaving the room ; but that might have implied 
that something unusual had happened, or might 
have looked as if she wished to bring matters to 
a crisis. So she sat still, and merely held her 
peace. At length, when, after sitting some time 
in silence, she heard Sir Arthur diraw a long 
breath and clear his throat, as if about to com- 
mence a formal speech, it suddenly occurred to 
her that silence was bad policy, and that her 
sa^st plan was to keep him going until Lady 
Mayfield returned. So, just as he was about to 
speak, she anticipated him. 

'* Well, what is the leading article about. Sir 
Arthur ? Drainage, I suppose, or poor-rates, or 
sufirage extension, or some other interesting 
subject ?'* 

Sir Arthur slowly took oflT the cover, unfolded 
the newspaper, and looked at the leading ar- 
ticle. 

" It seems to be," said he, after glancing over 
it, " a series of strictures on Scotch verdicts, 
and, as usual, that old story of "Virtue Le Moyne 
is raked up." 

Miss Johnston's work fell from her hands, 
and she herself sunk back in her chair, pale and 
trembling. 

"For heaven's sake. Miss Johnston, what 
have I done now ? Are you ill ? Shall I fetch 
mamma ? • . • • Ah, 1 think I understand — 
mamma has told you, and my presence only 
agitates you; but what meaning am I to put 
upon your agitation ? Ah, tell me, do you thmk 
you can love me, Mary V* 

" Sir Arthur Mayfield," said the young lady, 
with as much firmness as she could command, 
" this is the only xmkindness I have ever expe- 
rienced under this roof." 

'* Nay, Miss Johnston," cried he, springing 
up, *'pray do not rise. If either of us must 
leave tne room, I will : but first let me explain. 
It might have been unkindness, had I presumed 
so far on your position as to have asked vour 
hand secretly. But what have I done ? I nave 

gone openly to Lady Mayfield, and have told 
er that I love you ; and now, with her willing 
consent, I come honourably and openly to 
yourself, and tell yon the same tale. You may 
refuse me. Miss Johnston — that is your un- 
doubted right — ^but surely vou cannot cut me to 
the heart by accusing me of unkindness ?" 

" Pardon tJie word. Sir Arthur ; but the con- 
sequences of this mav be very cruel to me." 

" I will pardon tne word, but repeat the of- 
fence," saia Sir Arthur, lifting her rallen work. 
'* You have not answered me — could you love 
me, Marv ?" 

" Sir Arthur, this must not be. In kindness 
spare me !" 

" You do not love me, then?" said the young 
man, as he leant his head upon the open win- 
dow, and looked down lovingly and despair- 
ingly upon the rich gift that refused to be his. 




" But I cannot give vou up thus easily, 
reject me? I have oirth, wealth, health, 
honourable name, a mother who loves you as 
daughter; and I had concluded, from your ~ 
haviour towards me during the last 
months, that I was not disagreeable to yoi 
What should there be between us ? I will 
give you up, Mary, unless you tell me poi 
blank that you cannot love me !" Miaa Jol 
ston worked on, silentlv and nervously. " 
do not say No. All, Mary," cried he, 
himself beside her, and taking her hands in 
" you must, you must accept my love; unless,' 
said he, again relinquishing her hands as a sudi 
den thought occunred to him — "unless yot 
have passed your word to another. Is it so? 

" It is not so, and vet, as before, I tell 
Sir Arthur Mayfield, that this cannot be. 
well I know that by one word I coidd turn 
your love into coldness, and all your ad 
tion into horror ! Take my word for it, 
ask no more. Try to forget me. I leave 
house to-morrow. I believe in your love, 
Arthur, and that it will wound you to see me 
pass from youri'sight; but even that wound 
lime will heal." 

« What does this signify?" said Sir Arthur, 
rising, and looking down at her in astonish- 
ment. '' Nay,{luiuess you tell me aU, I shiJl 
think it is only a clever stratagem to Slav my 
importunity. Tell me, now," and he kndt down 
before her, and again took her hands in his, " I 
ask you yet again, Mary, do you love nae, and 
will you be my wife ?" 

'^ You know not what vou ask. Listen: you 
force it from me. Would vou marry a woman 
whose name is not free 'from the charge of 
?" ^ 

But her lips whitened, and her whole face 
changed to so fearful an expression, that, as he 
looked, the young soldier trembled as he had 
never trembled in bloody chaiige or deadly 
breach. 

'' Of what ! for God's sake speak Miss John- 
ston !" 

"Of murder!" 




Chap. XXI. 

When Lady Mayfield returned to the drawing- 
room, she saw at once that words potent £or 
good or evil had passed between Miss Johnston 
and her son . The former was just in the position 
in which she had left her; but Sir Arthur was 
seated on a couch at some distance from her. 
Nothing further had passed between them fnnn 
the time of Miss Johnston's disclosure. Sir 
Arthur had simply risen from his knees and re- 
tired to a distance, not so much horror-stmdc 
as morally and intellectually paralysed. He had 
clutched at his newspaper and resumed his seat, 
when he heard his mother approaching; but by 
no effort of will could he recal the colour to his 
cheeks, or stay the convulsive heaving of his 
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breast. Mm Johnston was apparently working, 
but betrayed her emotion in the very act of low- 
ering her head, more than the exigencies of her 
work required, so as to conceal her face. Lady 
Mayfiela divined at once that her son had pro- 
pottdaod had been refused, and thought it best 
net to add to their embarrassment by any allu* 
Bon to the subject, though she felt herself in 
the position of bang the confident of both. 

** Anything worthy of note in the newspaper, 
Arthur ?" said she, by way of patting them at 
^har ease ; but at the same time she was ma- 
licious enough to add — '* Did they teach you to 
read upside down at school ?'* 

% Arthur laughed a melancholy laugh, and 
tamed his paper the proper way. " Nothing 
terj particular/' said he, rousing himself, and 
trjmg to assume his ordinarv tone. '* Let me 
lee, %ouffh» I have not looked at ' Scotland ' 
jet. Peraaps there is something interesting 
going on in the dear old country." 

" aad you given the paper to Miss Johnston, 
she woola have looked under that heading first 
of alL I think she has left her heart there." 

It was Miss Johnston's turn to laugh a me- 
lan^ioly laugh, and Sir Arthur's face twitched 
painfully : at length something in the newspaper 
Kerned to arrest his attention. 

** * Charge of Heresy, and Deposition from the 
Sfinistry'. Let us have a look at that. I have 
I great leaning towards heresy myself. .... 
Bot» I say, mamma — " 

However^ he did not smf, but read on in si- 
knee for a minute or two. 

*< Don't be selfish, Arthur. If it would in- 
terest us let us hear it." 

**" Yoall be sorry to hear it, mamma. Per- 
•onally speaking, I am glad of it." 

** Come, out with it. * Is it any of our 
friends ?" « 

** Yes : it is your old favourite, and my old 
tutor, Mr. Angus !" 

Miss Johnston's work dropped again, and 
both Lady Mayfield and Sir Arthur looked hard 
at her. 

*'What is the charge brought against him, 
Arthur?" 

^ Heresy of some kind or other. It seems 
a hog story; but I'll read it to you. If he was 
a joDy fellow before, when he was one of the 
orthoaoz, he'll be much jollier now, I should 
thmk, as a heretic !" 

In the long account which Sir Arthur then 
read of the mal of the Reverend Henry Angus 
before the highest court of the church to which 
he belonged, nothing could be laid hold upon 
by the reader as distinctiy amounting to heresy. 
It was plain, however, that the general tone of 
his preaching had not been in accordance with 
that of his brethren — ^that, like another who had 
gone through tiie same trial as himself, he had 
cxdaimed vehemenUjr against the Scottish 
*' scepticism of all things that cannot be ex- 
pressed with logical precision," and that he had 
ar various times enlarged on the progressive na- 
tare of Christianity in such a manner as showed 
that he did not righUy apprehend the permanent 



nature of the standards of his church. Into 
such subjects it is not our province here to enter. 
Suffice it to say, that, having announced his de- 
termination, if restored to his flock, to preach to 
them, not so much as the missionary of a 
churchy but as a minister of the truth, he Mras 
deposed from his office, amid the tears of his 
brethren, against whom, as members of a body 
who had sworn to certain standards, no cruelty 
could be urged. 

"Poor Mr. Angus," said Lady Ma3rfield, 
when her son had finished reading, " I wonder 
what he will do now !" 

" In the first place we must have him here," 
replied Sir Arthur. '^ I am sure it would de- 
light him to have a spell of Italian scenery after 
all that horrid divinity. What say you, mamma ? 
Shall I write to him at once, before he shall 
have evacuated his manse, in case we should 
lose sight of him ?" 

*' That might do for a few weeks, or months ; 
but I wonder what he will do ultimately ! If 
the English church would receive him, he might 
have tlutt littie Uving of ours in Wales." 

" But mamma," cried Sir Arthur, " you are 
forgetting that Mr. Angus is not destitute. I 
always understood that he left us because he 
had received a legacy from some relative or 
other?" 

" He did ; not a very considerable one, how- 
ever ; but even that he has spent." 

'* Already 1 I had no idea he had been ex- 
travagant.'' 

^ He spent it, my son, in a way which did 
him honour. I heard the story of it from a 
friend of his not very long ago ; but I was re- 
quested to keep it secret." 

*' Well, but you'U tell us, you know. I'm sure 
we won't let it out of the fsunily. Miss John* 
ston knows how to keep a secret. 

He spoke the words severely, and Lady May- 
field understood that there had been talk of her 
secret between the young lady and her son. 
Miss Johnston's face was still hid over her 
work, but her breathing was painfully audible. 

" Well, tiien," said Lady Mayfield, " if you 

Sromise me it yiiH go no further, I wiU tell you. 
Ir. Angus spent all his little fortune on the 
lawyers who pleaded the cause of Virtue Le 
Mojrne." 

Miss Johnston uttered the slightest possible 
scream, rose to her feet, but instantiy fell back 
into her chair. Lady Mayfield and Sir Arthur 
rushed to her assistance. 

" Iting, Arthur," said Lady Mayfield, quietly : 
" Hessy and I will manage between us. I see it 
all now. Poor, poor girl !"♦♦•♦ 

Tliat night a dark figure gUded noiselessly 
from the Villa Fiorini, and down the winding 
path that led to Florence. A brigand, meeting 
It by the way, and clutching the ready knife to 
secure his plunder, started, as even through the 
darkness the pale face and strange bright eyes 
struck terror into his soul, and sent him trem- 
bling to the nearest cross — years afterwards to 
tell how, on the first night that hunger had 
driven him to contemplate deeds of crime, the 
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Holy Tirginhad meihim, and stayed him in the 
path of m I All night it wandered hither and 
thither. The sentiDel at the gate crossed himself 
as it entered the awaking city. Italian barhers 
—earliest of men — took note of it as something 
worthy to be spoken of to the customers of the 
day. Women hurrying to early mass stopped 
and gazed, and at night remembered and pnved 
for the strangely aorrowful woman, who, by that 
time out on tne great sea, had left all the Tolu- 
minooA beauty of Italy iar« far behind. 



THB SPIRIT OF GOLD. 

BT MRS. ABDT. 

Oh ! Spirit of Gold, thy bright aspect I shw» } 

My soul sadly shrinks nrom the ill thou hast done } 

In Memory's mirror pale phantoms arbe, 

Tby slaves and thy victims start forth to my eyes : 

I think on high principles stained and disgraced, 

On genius perverted, and virtue debased ; 

On kind hearts grown callous, and warm ones 

grown cold, 
8ediM»d by the sway of the Spirit of Ctold. 

From childhood to manhood two brothers had spent 
Their days in a coarse of calm, even content : 
Together they shared in Life's pleasures and cares, 
Purroed the same duties, and breathed the same 

prayers. 
But ihiuf restless Spirit, wast hiding thhie hoar : 
Each struggled for gain, eaeh contended for power ; 
They parted—they left their dear home of repose, 
And the world only knows them as rivals and foiiL 

A girl, In the soft, dawninff spring-time of youth. 
Had pledged to a fond, ardent lover her truth; 
But a suitor came forth to implore for her hand, 
Whose eloquence lay in gems, mansions, and land. 
He was feeble, infirm, old in years and In heart. 
Bat coldly she bade her young knrer depart, 
And scorned her past vows In remembranae tobold, 
When bribed fram her foith by the Spirit of Gold. 

A youth had derived from his sire a good name, 
And long be preserved it, unblemisb^ by shame : 
A charge was in secret assigned to his trust. 
Thy tempting prevailed— he proved base and 

unjust! 
The widow and fiitherless know not their wrong, 
And the spoiler is honoured and sought by the 

throng; 
Bat conscience pours forth stem reproofr iroB 

within. 
And he shoddoEB to think he is waUdng with gin ! 

A miser's vast coffers with riches were stored. 
But he bade not his neighl}ours and friends to his 

board: 
He coldly and cmelly drove from his door 
The homeless and helpless, the aged and poor; 
And ever he gaisd with eyes straining and dim 
On the hoards that weve useless to others and him ; 
Till in Isncgr he seemed bis gay heir to beheld. 
And he wept o'er the gifts of the SfOrit of GokU 

In the world's most sequestered or busiest part. 
In the court and the cottage, the camp and the 

mart. 
Thy power can dissension and enmity bring. 
Thy faAnanee poisons eaeh Joy at its spring ; 



At a wave of thy seeptre the unity ends 

Of parents and children, of lovers snd friends; 

Truth fails, Ufo Is risked, Justice bartered,' 

sold. 
At the direftil behest of the Spirit of Gold ! 

Methought on the silenee a rolee softly enoM, 
And the Sphit of Gold thus rsplied to my blaaae 
*« Why chide me thus harshly t why traee the al 
Of my gifts ? why not dwell on their Tnlne 

oset 
To thy weak, erriiy mind, I will strife to eontey 
A sense of the blea£igs I spread hi my way s 
The peace and the plenty thou lovest to tee 
Are lavished with generous bonnty by me. 

'' A yooth strove the aeans of eilstenee to gain 
By the ceaseless and wearying toll of the bralB ; 
He drooped, slowly drooped amid Bame'e laud 

bowerik 
Till my gifts fell aronnd him la plentlfol ahowvs; 
Now, nnn, able energy governs his pen, 
He writes to improve and to benefit men. 
From Poveriy's grasp, crushing, blighting, and 

cold, 
He was snatched by the hand of the Spirit of GoU ! 

** Tet scenes more sabdning, mors sod ean I paint— 
A groap of pale saflbrers. feeble and ftdat. 
Deserted, unheeded. In helplessness lay. 
While Famine stood ready to seise on its prey* 
To save and to shield them kind Charity sped ; 
They are comforted, sheltered, protected, and fed ; 
But worthless and weak had been Sympathy's sigh, 
If the means of relief / had ftdled to snpply. 

<« Behold, jost oempletsd, a fostering desn^ 
Where the desolate orphan may torn for a horns ; 
And mark yonder path, by glad worshippere trod^ 
That Church has been newly devoted to God. 
The good and the pious long earnestly strove 
To plan and to perfect these Isbcfurs of love ; 
But the fruits of their zeal they had fhilcd to 

behold. 
Had they iv%n not the aid of the Spirit of Gold. 

" Brave ships richly laden skIm over the main. 
The Commerce of England I prompt and soetaiB ; 
Bards sing, sages moralize, orators shine— 
The action is theirs, but the impulse is mine. 
All bow at my throne ; yet from none do I eravs 
The servile submission that speaks of the slave* 
Indbpskobngb— that bright, blessed boon of the 

fhe-i- 
Is sought by my subjects, and granted by me. 

** If men were to woo and te wslooae me lolhu 
They soon wonld succumb to the Spirit of Bkttli ; 
Contented to plod in a dull, narrow ttBe» 
Invention woold osass, Bmulatton deeliae ; 
The Progress of Hind weokl be cnn^Mied ani 

checked. 
Art, Science, and Learning would foU to neglect, 
And England would cease among nations to hold 
The sway that she owes to the Spirit of Gold I"* 

'' Oh, Spirit l"«*asethoaght in my visfon I spoke- 
** I give thee not praise, yet my blame I leveke. 
Of thyself thou art powerless for harm or for love, 
And thy course is impelled by a Power fr^om above. 
To Him let us turn, let us pray to be led 
In the path where He graciously wills as to tread, 
Till by Piety strengthened, by Reason controlled. 
We greet wlthoat fear the bright Spirit of GoM t" 
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We bave now to inauire what are the 
kwf by which God in ois infinite wisdom 
bu teen fit to provide for the maintenance of 
this gigantic ejatem of circulation in the oceanic 
vatcn, and the reguhtions of the currents 
vhieh as veins and arteries serve to convey 
tb waters firom one part of the world to 
laottov thus equalising their quality, and 
unelioniting the climates of the habitable por- 
tkmt of the globe. 

It is an sioknowledged fact that the hottest 
vaterb the lightest^ for heat expands water; 
frnh water is also hf^hter than salt, and con- 
ic(|asntly floats on it, so that it is a common 
thmg to see cattle drinking water that appears 
to have been brought up direct from the sea by 
tht tide^ whilst, in fact, they are drinking that 
of the nver, which, flowing towards the sea, has 
Ittd its waters lifted, in consequence of their less 
specific gravity, by Uie salt watera that have been 
nought up by the tidal flux. The causes then 
wliicE lighten the surface waters of the sea, and 
cause them to float, are heat, precipita^n, and 
tile iopphea of ^ fresh water which are poured 
into tbem by tributary streams. Because heat 
pot only wanns the water, but evaporates from 
it a portion of its fresh-water particles, leaving 
Ixbind all, save a mere fractional part of the 
aolid matter that is in solution in sea water, and 
which in ordinary cases amount to about 3^ per 
ceat of its weight. The saltness, and conse- 
^^unOj the weighty of the surface water is by the 
ittalts of evaporation greatly inirreased ; and 
thus becoming neavier than that which lies below 
K it sinks and the lower particles rise. Of 
coorse the process of evaporation goes on with 
gRater rapidity under tropical suns, than in 
colder r^^ns, and the ^ particles of water 
^ have suffered from it sink with greater 
Ttfndihr than any where else and go more 
apeedify to the bottom. And at the bottom they 
Bught and would remain, lying in dead and 
heavy stillness, unfit for maintaining the life of 
^y w the myriad variety of animal or vegetable 
^ with which the Great Creator has furnished 
^ depths of ocean, had He not in His pre- 
jcieace perfected his work, and provided means 
m leUsving the laden waters from their surplus 
htfden, ana fitting them ag^ to rise, and take 
^w place in the higher reoions of old ocean. 

^e agents, on whom devolves the ofiice of 
jBtiscting the surplus solids from these over- 
«ini waters, are sea akell-fish, coral insects, 
*^tho8t of other lime-secreting moUusks, zoo- 
Pbftes, crustaceans, &c., which crowd the lower 
^ legions, especially in the tropics. I must 
^ quote at considerable length from my text 
BOok. Maury's "Physical Geography of the 

Ott,*^ Takiiorianunpktbeeoriiliahode reefe. 



beds, and rocks with which the Pacifice ocean is 
studded andpmished. They were built up of 
materials which a certain sort of sea insect 
ouarried from the sea water. The currents of 
the sea ministered to this little insect^— they 
were its hod-carriers. When fresh supplies of 
solid matter were wanted for the coral rock on 
which the foundation of the Polynesian Islands 
were laid, they brought them ; the obedient cur- 
rents stood ready with fresh supplies in unfail- 
ing streams of sea water from which the solid 
ingredients had not been secreted. Now unless 
the currents of the sea had been employed to 
carry off from this insect the waters that had 
been emptied by it of their lime, and to bring 
to it others charged with more, it is evident thai 
the little creature would bave perished for want 
of food, long before its task was half completed. 
But for currents, it would have been impaled in 
a nook of the very drop of water in which it 
was spawned ; for it would soon have secreted 
the lime contained in this drop of water, and 
then, without the ministering aid of currents to 
bring it more, it would have jpeiished for want 
of food for itself^ and material for its edifice } and 
thus but for the benign currents that took this 
exhausted water away, there we nerceive would 
this emptied drop have remained, not only as 
the grave of the little architect, but as a monu- 
ment in attestation of the shocking monstrosity 
that there had been a failure in the sublime 
system of terrestrial adaptation — that the 
sea had not been adapted by its Creator 
to the well-being of its inhabitants. Now we 
do know that its adaptations are suited to all 
the wants of every one of its inhabitants^ to 
the wants of the coral insect, as well as to those 
of the whale. Hence we sav we know that tht 
sea has its system of circulation, for it trans- 
ports material for the coral rock from one part 
of the world to another; its currents receive 
them from the rivers, and hand them over to the 
little mason for the structure of the most stu- 
pendous works of solid masonary that man has 
ever 8een«^the coral islands of the sea. 

But besides the coral insect there are very 
many other marine animals at work in separat- 
ing the lime from the waters of the ocean. The 
shells of oysters, cockles, apd other maUusks 
including those enormous conch and other 
shells that are found in tropical seas; the 
armour of all crustaceans, crabs, lobsters, and 
crav-fish, as well as shrimps, prawns, and multi- 
tuaes of others, are all formed from Ume thus 
secreted from the waters of the sea by the hving 
animal. Maury illustrates the importance of 
the smallest individual worker on tne whole of 
the mighty ocean. He conceives that for a 
period all and every lime«secreter has suipended 
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its operations ; that winds and tides, and ever^ 
other agent that might disturb the perfect equi- 
librium of the waters are for a time withdrawn, 
and the sea in perfect unbroken quietude and rest. 
Then one single mollusk or other animal begins 
to work, and secretes lime for its shell, or celL 
''In that act this animal has destroyed the equi- 
librium of the whole ocean ; for the specific 
gravity of that portion of water from which this 
solid matter has been abstracted is altered. 
Having lost a portion of its solid contents, it 
has become specifically lighter than it was be- 
fore ; it must therefore give place to the pressure 
which the heavier water exerts to push it 
aside, and to occupy its place; and it must 
consequently travel aoout, and mingle with the 
waters of the other parts of the ocean, until its 
proportion of solid matter is returned to it, and 
untd it attains the exact degree of specific 
gravity due to sea-water generally." 

We may thus in some degree see the causes 
of currents, and the principles or laws on which 
they act. We have seen that sea-water is 
charged with different solid matters, common 
salt, lime, magnesia, soda, potash, and iron, to 
the amount of 3^ lbs. in every hundred. The 
sea breeze, the rays of the sun, and other in- 
fluences, cause the fresh water wluch is combined 
with these solids to evaporate, leaving the sur- 
face waters heavier tnan those below them« 
This increase of specific gravity then carries 
them down into the depths of the sea, and lighter 
particles rise from below to supply the place of 
those which have suffered loss by evaporation. 
Consentaneously with this action of the sun on 
the upper waters, the process of the little lime- 
secreters below is gomg on, and the sunken 
particles are bmng unkden of their surplus 
solids, and thus prepared to rise, and change 
places with those which having before delivered 
their burden are now at the surfiftce reloading 
in order to return below with fresh supplies of 
solid materials for the masons. 

But so far as we have already gone, we have 
Only accounted for the interchange of particles 
between the surface waters and those of the 
depths. We must now proceed to inquire why 
rapid currents, both surface and under currents, 
are constantly rushing from one part of the 
world of waters to the other, flowing with 
changeless regularity from the equator to the po- 
lar regions and back ; others rusning to and fro 
in the Indian ocean, the Pacific, the Mediterra- 
nean and Red seas, and in all other known waters, 
save some of the land-bound seas, such as the 
Dead Sea which has no connection with others. 

Maury la^s it down as a rule, that mih the 
exception of the winds and tides, all currents of 
the ocean owe their origin to difference of specific 
gravity between the sea water of different locali- 
ties; as wherever there is such dififerences, 
whatsoever may be the cause, it disturbs equili- 
brium, and the heavier water rushes towards the 
lighter, whilst the lighter flows in to supply its 
place; and thus currents are produced. His 
illustration as to the reasons why these 
currents flow in upper and under cur- 



rents is so simple and clear, that, it 
will be well to transcribe it. He sup- 
poses the case of ''a bng trough open- 
ing into a vat of oil, with a partition to keep the 
oil from running into the trough. Now sappoae 
the trough to be fiUed up with wine on one side 
of the partition, to the level of the ml on the 
other. The oil is introduced to represent the 
lighter water aa it enters from the ocean into 
either of these seas (the Red, or the Mediter- 
ranean), and the wine the same water after it has 
lost some of its freshness by evaporation^ and 
therefore has become Salter and heavier. Now 
suppose the partition to be raised, what would 
take place ? Why the oil would run in as an 
upper current, overflowing the wine, and tiie 
wine would run out as an under current." 

Evaporation takes place in one part of the 
ocean ; the winds blow the vapour thus en^^der- 
ed to other regions, where they are pre^itated 
in the form of rain, which, as it descends into the 
ocean, freshens the surface waters, and at the 
same time raises their level. The waters thus 
freshened and elevated become mixed with the 
salt to the depth to which the influences of Uie 
wind and tides extend, and thus the specific 
gravity of the body of water so influenced is 
lowered; and this lighter water, flowing, as is its 
tendency, towards the evaporetiiig regions, forms 
an itpper current fh>m the regions of precipita- 
tion to those of evaporation ; \irhil8t the heavier 
water, which in those latter regions has sustained 
a loss of its fresh water, and thus increased its 
specific gravity, flows as an tnuier-current towards 
the regions of precipitation, just as the oil» in 
our illustration, flows over the wuie, and the 
wine, or heavier fluid, flows as an undor-current 
beneath it. 

It is therefore to the salts of the sea that we 
are indebted for currents. That the waters of 
the ocean were salt from the beginning, and do 
not owe their solids wholly to the bnrdois 
brought down by rivers from the earth, seems 
satis&ctorily proved by the fsicts which geology 
reveals. In the earliest formations are found 
sea-shells, corals, &c., formed on the same 
principle as those whidbt adorn our sea-bottoms, 
and act as lime-secreters from our modem seas« 
Had not the sea been salt at the earlier periods of 
creation, *' whence came those creeinng tilings 
which fashioned the sea-shells that cover the tops 
of the Andes ? or those madrepores that strew tae 
earth with solid matter that has been secreted 
from briny water ? or those infusorial deposits 
which astound the geologist with their magnitude 
and extents or those fossil remains of m sea 
that have astonished, pussled, and bewildered 
man in all ages ? Whence, had not the sea beea 
salt, when its metes and bounds were set, could 
these creatures have obtained sohd matter for 
their structures ?'' We may add ** and how 
have lived ?" for any one who is in the least 
degree acquainted with marine zodogy will 
know that no shell fish, shelled annalid, crusta- 
cean, or other hihabitant of the sea, will survive 
more than at most a few hours, if put into fresh 
water, unless that water is first iMen withtbe 
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doe proportioiis of salt, Ume, soda, &c., &c., . cannon ball carrying it straight down. When 
wlucn chemical analysis shows to be essential to the end of the rod struck the bottom, the slings 

were so contrived as to detach themselves from 



the formatiop of true sea- water. 

From the salts and shells of the ocean the 
cfimates of the earth are modified; for those 
currents that bring warmth from the tropics, 
ind return colder influences from the polar 
i^ons, are, as we have seen, greatly influenced 
bj, if not wholly dependent on them. *' The 
dews, ihp rains, and the rivers are continually 
dissolving certain minerals of the earth, and 
any them off to sea. This is an accumulating 
process : and if it were not compensated the sea, 
would finally become as the Dead Sea is, saturated 
with Bah, and therefore unsuitable for the habi- 
tation of many fish of the sea. The sea shells 
and marine insects afford the required compen- 
ntion : they are the conservators of the ocean. 
At the salts are emptied into the sea, these 
creatures secrete them again, and pile them up 
in soHd masses to serve as the bases of islands 
tnd continents, to be in the process of ages 
upheaved into dry land, and then again dissolved 
ujf the dews and rains and washed by the rivers 
agaminto the sea. "O, Lord, how manifold 
are thy works I in wisdom has thou made them 
all; the earth is full of thy riches. So is the 
fCrot and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable.'' 

The bottom of the deepest portions of the 
oeean, in what sailors call *' blue water," had 
nerer been reached until of late years, when new 
discoveries in the modes of sounding have 
enabled men of science to take up specimens of 
ioil firom as great a depth as above two miles. 
The great difficulty, which prevailed for years, 
in leachmg these immense aepths, was that the 
nnder-currents, of which we have spoken, 
carried oflf the sounding-wires or lines, and 
prevented their ever reacmng the bottom. One 
American naval officer ran out an iron wire 
ioanding-Iine 34,000 feet without finding 
bottom ; another reports a cast of 39,000 feet ; 
and a third, one of 50,000 feet in length, equally 
misuecessful with the other two. 

But the system of '* trial and failure,'* if 
earned on wiui such dauntless perseverance as 
that which seems to move the minds of earnest 
men in the present day, usually ends in the 
pleasanter'result of *' trial and success/* and so 
It has been in this instance, for a system of 
deep-sea sounding has now been brought into 
use, that overcomes the difficulties which of old 
beset the proceeding ; and the new plan is so 
ingenious and so simple, that it cannot fail to 
interest even those who are not mariners. 

Hased Midshipman J. M. Brooke of the 
U. S. navy suggests a cannon ball with a hole in 
it, through which a rod was to pass ; the rod, 
foricing at the top, was to support the ball by 
means of sUngs passed over the ends of the 
forks, thus suspending it midway on the rod. 
The bottom of the rod was to be anointed with 
a little soap or tallow, for the purpose of bring- 
ing up specimens of the soU. The apparatus 
thus arranged was to be let down by means 
of a suital& sounding hne, the weight of the 



the fork at the top of the rod, and the rod thus 
freed was to come out of the hole in the ball, 
and be drawn up with its tallowed end furnished 
with a specimen of soil, leaving the ball which 
had carried it down, to amuse itselfin the depths 
of the ocean, whilst the more fortunate rod 
returned to land, to give its repprt to the expec- 
tant sounders above. This puin seems to have 
proved fully successful. The first trophies 
brought up were of great interest. From a 
depth of more than two miles he brought up a 
specimen of what seemed at first to be clay, but 
proved under microscopic examination to be 
composed entirely of perfect little calcareous 
shells, together with a few silicious, without the 
admixture of a particle of sand, gravel, or any 
other substance. It is suppos^ that these 
little mollusks inhabited the waters near the sur- 
face, and that when they died they sunk to the 
bottom. Maur^ well remarks, "Take the 
elephant and his remains, or a microscopic 
animal and his, and compare them. The con- 
trast as to space occupied is as striking as that 
of the coral reef or island with the dimensions 
of the whale. The graveyard that would hold 
the corallines is larger than the graveyard that 
would hold the elephant." 

But we cannot auly enter into the '^ poetry of 
the deep sea waters" without taking a glance of 
its inhaoitants, animal and vegetable, m an ses- 
thetical as wdl as in a utilitarian point of view ; 
and I will therefore give Schleidan's most 
glowing description of the marine Fauna of the 
tropics — *' We dive into the liquid crystal of the 
Inoian ocean, and it opens to us the most 
wondrous enchantments of the fiedrv tales of 
our childhood's dreams. The strangely branch* 
ing thickets bear living flowers. Dense masses 
of meandrinas and astreas contrast with the 
leafy cup-shaped expansions of the explanarias, 
the variously ramined madrepores, which are 
now spread out like fingers, now rise in ramified 
branches, and now display the most elegant 
aray of interlacing branches. The colouring 
surpasses everything; vivid green alternates 
with brown or yellow; rich tints of purple, 
fW>m pale red-brown, to the deepest blue. 
Brilliant rosy, yellow, or peach-coloured nnlli- 
pores overgrow the decajang masses, and are 
themselves interwoven with the pearl- coloured 
plates of the retipores resembling the most 
delicate ivory carvings . Close by are the yellow 
and lilac fans, perforated like trellis-work of the 
Gorgonias. The dear sand at the bottom is 
covered with the thousand strange forms and 
tints of the sea urchins and star-fish. The leaf- 
like filustrians and echinas adhere like mosses 
and lichens to the branches of the corals ; the 
yellow, green, and purple-striped limpets clii^ 
like monstrous cochineal insects upon thei. 
trunks. Like gigantic cactus blossoms, spark- 
ling in the most ardent colours, the sea anemones 
expand their crowns of tentacles upon the 
broken rocks, or more modestly embellish the 
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fyioflf, and more royally bounteous than all com- 
bined—then does Deauty, hitherto un^uestion- 
ingly loved for its own sweet sake^ begin to de- 
mand an explanation of itself, of its origin, of 
its power, of its tendency, of its end ; until it 
finds that with all its preciousness and all its 
wonder of delight, it is but a feeble index trem- 
bling towards an unknown pole. Was it thus 
with her?— that earthlv loveliness was not an 
idol blindly worshippea, but a suggestive simili- 
tude that lifted the soul above it, to regions 
peopled with dear memories, and dearer hopes ? 

Yet flesh is flesh ; and there is a certain gate 
in Florence called the Porta San Gallo, and it 
would be hard to say what it symbolizes in the 
spiritual world. Though two miles distant, it 
was full in view of the balcony above-mentioned. 
For a moment or two the young lady's gaie had 
rested vacantly upon it, when she suddenly 
start^, and awaking as if from a reverie, turned 
abruptly into the drawing*room, audi with bar 
back to Lady Mayfield, began to wrange, or to 
make a pretence of arranging, a bouquet of 
flowers, already tastafnlly disposed in a vase on 
one of the tables. Lady Mayfield observed the 
■udden movement of her companion, and, look- 
ing from her work out of the open window^ taw 
a horseman threading his way along the winding 
road that led from the Porta San Qallo to the 
heights on which the villa Fiorini was situated. 

" There is Sir Arthur, at last," said she ; '* Til 
never send him for the letters agun. Qiuglio 
would have been here two hours ago. I luive 
been wearying for my budget sadlv." 

There was a pause, during which the younger 
lady continued to arrange the flowers upon 
most arbitrary principles of taste. 

** No response from the signorina. Ah I that 
is because you never get any letters from Eng* 
land. Now, what wiU you say if there should 
be one to-day V* 

The young lady seemed suddenly to discover 
that the stalks of the flowers were too long, and 
began nervously to tear away the offending 
■uperfluity. 

<* Come hither, Mary,'' said Lady Mayfield, 
after another p«use. 

Her companion turned round, and in so doing 
betrayed a face bewitchingly sad with tears, 
which she rushed to hide, kneeling bv the side 
of her friend, and lajring her head on her knee. 

''You are not happy here, Mary. Have I 
not been kind to vou ? 

"Oh yes, Lady Mayfield," answered she, 
looking up, and smiling gratefhUy through her 
tears ; "you have been kind indeed." 

"Then is it not time, Mary dear, that you 
should let me know this secret of yours. I have 
trusted you out-and-out for nearly two years, 
and you have become dear to me as my own 
daughter. Will yon not trust me in turn ?" 

" Not yet, Lady Mayfield," said the kneel- 
ing girl. " Forgive me, but not yet." 

''Listen, Mary, once more. When I over- 
heard you, two years ago, in the act of being re- 
vised entrance mto the Governess's Institution 

It Umlmmi on |he ffttm^ o' T^w biTinfiio, 



recommendation, you remember bow I followed 
you to your poor lodging, and introduced my 
self as wishing to obtain, not a governess, but a 
companion to mj lonesome widowhood. I had 
fallen in love with your face and your voice s 
and trusting to my own power of reading physi- 
ognomy, I onlv asked you one question} and your 
answer, though it was but one word, satisfied me; 
for I think I know the tone of truth. I told 
you what I wished, and that if you would oome 
with me I would take you unreservedly. Then 
you told me that you had left your home secretly. 
You told me, moreover, that Mary Johnston waa 
not your real name, and that you might be 
liable at a moment's notice to be compelled to 
return to Scotland. With any other than my 
self I am sure that these statements would have 
been received with suspicinn and dissatisfaction. 
I was satisfied, and you are here. While jou 
have been with me I have watched you, not as a 
spy, but as an admiring friend ; and you have 
more than surpassed my first impressions of 
your character. Besides character, you have 
surprised me by the extent of your education, 
which inchides accomplishments that even the 
most liberally educated of our sex seldom even 
attempt to acquire, I have discovered in your 
manner some traces of birth and breeding, such 
as are almost unknown to any but th<we who 
have blood to boast of, as well as ttainhog. I 
have mastered your whole character, but you 
denr me your history. Oh, Mary ! it grieves me 
to know that you have a secret from me, not 
because you fret my curiosity by concealing it, 
but because I see that whatever it is, it is a 
source of grief to you, which possibly I might 
be able to alleviate. Will you at least let me 
know the nature of it ) Is it money. Mazy P 

••No." 

" Blighted love r 

"No." 

" I have a right to know it, Mary." 
* "If kindness gives you a right--oh yes, you 
have a right, indeed) yet I cannot, cannot re- 
veal it !" 

" I did not mean that any littie kindness of 
mine gave me a positive right to extort it bom 
you : but I have a right quite apart from that** 

'' What do you refer to. Lady Mayfield H* 
asked the $oi^ant8 Miss Johnston, looking 
up curiously. 

"The best right in At world<>-my son Sir 
Arthur loves you !" 

The girl started, rose to her fiset, and, looUng 
Lady Mayfield full in the fkce, ^tdtered out— 
" I understand your meaning : you mean that 
it is time forme to leave your house ^" 

" I had no such meaning," said Lady Mav- 
field, gently, but firmly ; and drawing her again 
towards her, she conthiued*— " Come, now, 
kneel down as before, fair oflbnder, and con- 
fess. Look up, now : were you not aware of this 
already?" 

" As I live I was not" 

"And did you not suspect it? During tiie 
three mouths he has spent with us rince hu re- 
turn from lodta, hai he 900^ $nj otb« io« 
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tk/tfUaaiywn} Wlien bo mSa^ have been 
IMed in Florence as a rich Enifushman and a 
reoowned soldier, has he not persistently re* 
foeed every invitation jost. that he might pass 
his whole ticne near yon ?" 

'^ You forgety Lady Mayfidd, that his mother^s 
sodety is especially dear to him after his long 
abaence and nis many dangers,** 

" How comes it, then/' asked Lady Mayfield, 
langhing, ^ that he always remembers some en- 
fsanment fai the house when I eater the garden 
and find him with yov^ or some other engage- 
ment in the garden when I enter the honse and 
find him wim yov f Come^ now, Mary dear, 
haTeyoQ not suspected it }** 

''The idea of it had certainly crossed my 
mind, but only to be dismissed as foolish on my 
part. I grieve to learn that it is true/* 

*' Grieve ! why grieve } Perhaps/' said Lady 
Majfield, a little scornfully, ** you think the loss 
ol mn arm in the service of his country an in- 
snpmble objection r 

^' Nay, na^, dear Lady Mayfield I I grieve to 
learn that it is true because it puts an end to the 
dear days I have spent with you. It must not be ; 
snd to end it, what remains for me but to leave 

So, my kind, kind friend?*' and the young 
\j again hid her face in Lady Mayneld's 
dress, and wept audibly, 

^Thatiswnat I cannot understand,** said 
the latter, somewhat sharply. *^ My son loves 
yon, therrfore you must leave me. Something 
to do with that horrid secret again f Or perhaps 
simply that yon do not love him: is that it, 
Matyr 

''I did not say so. I have no right to bve 
any one I** 

^'The secret again 1 Now, plainly and se- 
riously, Mary, if you tell me your history, and 
I hear from your own lips that, whatever un« 
toward circumstance may have compelled you 
to leave your home secretly, it is not such as 
would make it a dbhonour to call you daugh- 
ter, though you turn out to be a peiiiniless girl, 
I love you so much, that I could wish no other 
wife for my son. Did ever true love present so 
smooth a course ? But here comes Sir Arthur : 
we shall speak of this again. Get up and dry 
yonr eyes,** said she, fondly, smoothing the 
young lady's hair. *^ There, now you look as 
composed as Minerva out there. By-the-bye, 
Sir Arthur insists that that ibrm and figure 
have been stolen from you 1" 

At this moment a tall, handsome young man 
entered the room, carrying a bag containing a 
budget of letters. His £ice was ^nite ihe icfeal 
of manljr, English beauty, though it was slightly 
orientalized by the trace of me Indian sun : 
moreover, it was of the military type, which 
somehow forms a oast by itself; so that one 
could almost recognise an BngUsh officer even 
under the garb of priesthood. It was a fine 
open fiace» nushed with health and radiant with 
kmdly humour—a face on good terms with all 
the woMf and yet exhibiting all the delicacy of 
lineament that appertains to noble birth; The 
dark \m suide vA large white tmhead appear 



an the whiter; and if long dark whiskers ai9 
really— as we have heard — loved of ladiesi we 
may as well mention them too as among the 
personal gifts of Sir Arthur Mayfield. As we 
nave said before, he was tall» and though upon 
the whole of a slender figure, his breadth of chest 
gave him all the appearance of what he really 
was— a powerful man. He had but one defect- 
that which his mother has alreadv mentioned. 
The sleeve which his left arm should have filled 
was attached to the breast of his coat; yet 
somehow it did not seem a defect at all to ^lose 
who knew how the loss had been met with ; and 
if Beau^, as many teach us, is but a thing of 
association, the verv void could not £ul to be 
associated with such perceptions as honour and 
admiring regret. We complete his j;>assport 
into our reader's societf by setting him down 
for twenty- three years of age. 

''The newspapers said you made a good soU 
dier, Arthur," said Lady Mayfield, as he entered 
the room; ''but as for a postman, that is evi- 
denUy beyond you.'* 

^ I beg a thousand pardons, mamma/* replied 
the young soldier; "but the fiict is— the fact ii, 
I had a commission to execute for Miss Johui* 
ston, and I forgot before I left to get her to tell 
me the Italian for ' cambric frilling.' Now, I 
have been in at least a dozen modii^s shops in 
town, and not one could I get to understand 
what ' cambric frilling ' meant. By the way, I 
see : I might have remembered that this is the 
first of the month. Well, really. Miss Johnston, 
it is too bad to be pla3ring English tricks in a 
foreign country. Now confess it; is there such 
a thing as * cambric frilling' ? ". 

'^ Indeed there is. Sir Arthur,** answered Miss 
Johnston, laughing and blushing ; while Lady 
Mayfield, laughing also, declared that he was 
about as good as an errand-boy as he was as a 
postman. 

" But come, my son," sidd she, ^give me my 
letters, and let me be off. 1 like to devour them 
in secret." 

''Ten for Lady Mayfield.'* said he, counting 
them out one by one ; " and for Sir Arthur May- 
field nothing but a miserable newspaper !" 

'* Anything for Miss Johnston t" asked his 
mother, looking searchingly at the yotmg lady. 

"Nothing! Why, Miss Johnston, your 
friends are surely all dead, or ashamed of you, 
or — I beg your pardon, I did not mean to 
hurt you." 

Miss Johnston had turned even paler than 
usual at this reference to her friends. The 
young officer remarked it at once, and as his 
mother retired from the room and closed the 
door, he sat down beside her, turning his un- 
opened newspaper round and round, and evi- 
dently not knowing what to say. 

" What is the matter, Miss Johnston ? Have 
I hurt your feelings V 

" Oh no, Sir Arthur. Please read your paper,** 
said she, taking up a piece of work. " Lady 
Mayfield wants me to be very busy at this to* 
day." 

" An4 can you not (al)( while you work ? Db| 

^3 
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I see it all ; yoa are anf^y with me for not get* 
tinfnrou that cambric frilling." 

Miss Johnston laughed, in spite of her evi- 
dent desire to place Sir Arthur on as distant a 
footing as possible. She thought of rising, or 
leaving the room; but that might have implied 
that something unusual had happened, or might 
have looked as if she wished to bring matters to 
a crisis. So she sat still, and merely held her 
peace. At length, when, after sitting some time 
m silence, she heard Sir Arthur draw a long 
breath and dear his throat, as if about to com- 
mence a formal speech, it suddenly occurred to 
her that silence was bad policy, and that her 
safest plan was to keep him going until Lady 
May field returned. So, just as he was about to 
speak, she anticipated him. 

*' Well, what is the leading article about. Sir 
Arthur ? Drainage, I suppose, or poor-rates, or 
sufirage extension, or some other interesting 
subject r 

Sir Arthur slowly t^k oflT the cover, unfolded 
the newspaper, and looked at the leading ar- 
ticle. 

" It seems to be," sud he, after glancing over 
it, '' a series of strictures on Scotch verdicts, 
and, as usual, that old story of Virtue Le Moyne 
is raked up." 

Miss Johnston's work fell from her hands, 
and she herself sunk back in her chair, pale and 
trembling. 

''For heaven's sake. Miss Johnston, what 
have I done now ? Are you ill ? Shall I fetch 
mamma ? • . • • Ah, I think I understand — 
mamma has told you, and my presence only 
agitates you ; but what meaning am I to put 
upon your agitation ? Ah, tell me, do you thmk 
you can love me, Mary ?" 

'' Sir Arthur Mayfield," said the young lady, 
with as much firmness as she could commana, 
*' this is the only unkindness I have ever expe- 
rienced under this roof." 

'* Nay, Miss Johnston," cried he, springing 
up, ^ pray do not rise. If either of us must 
leave tne room, I will : but first let me explain. 
It might have been unkindness, had I presumed 
so fEur on your position as to have asked vour 
hand secretly. But what have I done ? I nave 

gone openly to Lady Mayfield, and have told 
er that I love you ; and now, with her willing 
consent, I oome honourably and openly to 
yourself, and tell you the same tale, i ou may 
refuse me. Miss Johnston — that is your un- 
doubted right — ^but surely vou cannot cut me to 
the heart by accusing me of unkindness ?" 

'* Pardon tlie word. Sir Arthur; but the con- 
sequences of this mav be very cruel to me." 

'' I will pardon tne word, but repeat the of- 
fence," saia Sir Arthur, lifting her follen work. 
" You have not answered me — could you love 
me, Marv ?" 

" Sir Arthur, this must not be. In kindness 
spare me 1" 

" You do not love me, then ?" said the young 
man, as he leant his head upon the open win- 
dow, and looked down lovingly and despair- 
ingly upon the rich gift that rmised to be his. 



'' But I cannot give vou up thus easily. Why 
reject me? I have oirth, wealth, health, an 
honourable name, a mother who loves you as a 
daughter; and I had concluded, from your be- 
haviour towards me during the last three 
months, that I was not disagreeable to yon. 
What should there be between us ? I will not 
give you up, Mary, unless you tell me point- 
blank that you cannot love me !" Misa John* 
ston worked on, silentlv and nervously. " You 
do not say No. All, Mary," cried he, flinging 
himself beside her, and taking her hands in his, 
" you must, you must accept my love ; unless," 
said he, again relinquishing her hands as a sud- 
den thought occurred to him — ''unless you 
have passed your word to another. Is it so V* 

" It is not so, and vet, as before, I tell you» 
Sir Arthur Mayfield, tnat this cannot be. Ah, 
well I know that by one word I could turn aQ 
your love into coldness, and all your admira- 
tion into horror ! Take my word for it, and 
ask no more. Try to forget me. I leave this 
house to-morrow. I believe in your love. Sir 
Arthur, and that it will wound you to see me 

?ass from youri'sight; but even that wound 
'ime will heal." 

"What does this signify?" said Sir Arthur, 
rising, and looking down at her in astonish- 
ment. " Nay,{lunle8S you tell me all, I ahaU 
think it is only a clever stratagem to stay my 
importunity. Tell me, now," and he kndt down 
before her, and again took her hands in Lis, " I 
ask you yet again, Mary, do you love me, and 
wiU you be my wife?" 

" You know not what you ask. Listen: you 
force it from me. Would you marry a woman 
whose name is not free *orom the charge of 
?" * 

But her lips whitened, and her whole face 
changed to so fearful an expression, that, as he 
looked, the young soldier trembled as he had 
never trembled in bloody charge or deadly 
breach. 

" Of what I for God's sake speak Miss John- 
ston !" 

"Of murder!" 



Chap. XXI. 

When Lady Mayfield returned to the drawing- 
room, she saw at once that words potent mr 
good or evil had passed between Miss Johnston 
and her son . The former was just in the position 
in which she had left her; but Sur Arthur was 
seated on a couch at some distance ftom her. 
Nothing further had passed between them fit>m 
the time of Miss Johnston's disdosure. Sir 
Arthur had simply risen from his knees and re- 
tired to a distance, not so much horror-struck 
as morally and intellectually paralysed. He had 
clutched at his newspaper and resumed his seat, 
when he heard his mother approaching; but by 
no effort of will could he recal the cotour to his 
cheeks, or stay the convulsive heaving of his 
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breast. MiM Johnston was apparently working, 
batbetrajed her emotion in the very act of low- 
ering her head, more than the exigencies of her 
work reauired, so as to conceal her face. Lady 
Mayfiela divined at once that her son had pro- 
posed and had been refdsed, and thought it hest 
not to add to their embarrassment by any allu- 
sion to the subject, though she felt herself in 
the position of being the confident of both. 

** Anything worthy of note in the newspaper, 
Arthur ?" said she, by way of putting them at 
thdr ease ; but at the same time she was ma- 
lidons enough to add — '^ Did they teach you to 
read upaide down at school ?" 

Sir Arthur laughed a melancholy laugh, and 
turned his paper the proper way. " Nothing 
ferj particular," said he, rousing himself, and 
trymg to assume his ordinarv tone. " Let me 
see, though, I have not looked at ' Scotland ' 
yet. Peraaps there is something interesting 
goinff on in the dear old country." 

** Had you given the paper to Miss Johnston, 
she wonla have looked under that heading first 
of iH. I think she has left her heart there." 

It was Miss Johnston's turn to laugh a me- 
lancholy laugh, and Sir Arthur's face twitched 
painfully : at lengtii sometlung in the newspaper 
seemed to arrest his attention. 

** * Charge of Heresy, and Deposition from the 
Wnistry'. Let us have a look at that I have 
a great leaning towards heresy myself. .... 
But, I say, mamma — " 

However, he did not soy, but read on in si- 
lence for a minute or two. 

" Don't be selfish, Arthur. If it would in- 
terest us let us hear it" 

'*" Yoall be sorry to hear it, maouna. Per- 
sonally speaking, I am glad of it." 

^Come, out with it. * Is it any of our 
friends 2" , 

** Tes : it is your old favourite, and my old 
tutor, Mr. Angus 1" 

Miss Johnston's work dropped again, and 
both Lady Majrfield and Sir Arthur looked hard 
at her. 

^'What is the charge brought against him, 
Arthur ?" 

** Heresy of some kind or other. It seems 
a loDjff story; but 111 roul it to you. If he was 
a jdJv fellow before, when he was one of the 
orthooox, he'll be much jollier now, I should 
think, as a heretic !" 

In the long account which Sir Arthur then 
read of the trial of the Reverend Henry Angus 
before the highest conrt of the church to wluch 
he belonged, nothing could be laid hold upon 
by the reader as distinctly amounting to heresy. 
It was plain, however, that the general tone of 
his preaching had not been in accordance with 
that of his brethren — ^that, like another who had 
gone through the same trial as himself, he had 
exclaimed vehemently against the Scottish 
*' scepticism of all things that cannot be ex- 
pressed with logical precision," and that he had 
at various times enlarged on the progressive na- 
ture of Christianity in such a manner as showed 
that he did not rightly apprehend the permanent 



nature of the standards of his church. Into 
such subjects it is not our province here to enter. 
Suffice it to say, that, having announced his de- 
termination, if restored to his flock, to preach to 
them, not so much as the missionary of a 
church; but as a minister of the truth, he was 
deposed from his office, amid the tears of his 
brethren, against whom, as members of a body 
who had sworn to certain standards, no cruelty 
could be urged. 

"Poor Mr. Angus," said Lady Mayfield, 
when her son had finished reading, " I wonder 
what he will do now !" 

*' In the first place we must have him here," 
replied Sir Arthur. ^^ I am sure it would de- 
light him to have a spell of Italian scenery after 
all that horrid divinity. What say you, nuunma ? 
Shall I write to him at once, before he shall 
have evacuated his manse, in case we should 
lose sight of him ?" 

" That might do for a few weeks, or months ; 
but I wonder what he will do ultimately I If 
the English church would receive him, he might 
have tluit httle living of ours in Wales." 

" But mamma," cried Sir Arthur, " you are 
forgetting that Mr. Angus is not destitute. I 
always understood that he left us because he 
had received a legacy from some relative or 
other ?" 

" He did ; not a very considerable one, how- 
ever ; but even that he has spent." 

" Already 1 I had no idea he had been ex- 
travagant.' 

^' He spent it, my son, in a way which did 
him honour. I heard the story of it from a 
friend of his not very long ago ; but I was re- 
quested to keep it secret." 

*' WeU, but you'll tell us, you know. I'm sure 
we won't let it out of the fiunily. Miss John' 
stoH knows how to keep a secret. 

He spoke the words severely, and Lady May- 
field understood that there had been talk of her 
secret between the young lady and her son. 
Miss Johnston's face was still hid over her 
work, but her breathing was painfully audible. 

" WeU, then," said Lady Mayfield, " if you 

Sromise me it will go no further, I wiU tell you. 
Ir. Angus spent all his little fortune on the 
lawyers who pleaded the cause of Virtue Le 
Mojme." 

Miss Johnston uttered the slightest possible 
scream, rose to her feet, but instantly fell back 
into her chair. Lady Mayfield and oir Arthur 
rushed to her assistance. 

" Ring, Arthur," said Lady Mayfield, quietly : 
" Hessy and I will manage between us. I see it 
all now. Poor, poor girl 1" * * • * 

Hiat night a dark figure glided noiselessly 
from the Villa Fiorini, and down the winding 
path that led to Florence. A brigand, meeting 
it by the way, and clutching the ready knife to 
secure his plunder, started, as even through the 
darkness the pale face and strange bright eyes 
struck terror into his soul, and sent him trem- 
bling to the nearest cross — years afterwards to 
tell how, on the first night that hunger had 
driven him to contemplate deeds of crime^ the 
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Holy Vifffinhad met him, and stayed him in the 
path of iU I AU night it wandered hither and 
thither. The sentind at the gate crosaed himself 
as it entered the awaking city. Italian harbers 
—earliest of men — took note of it aa something 
worthy to be spoken of to the customers of the 
day. Women hurrying to early mass stopped 
and gazed, and at night remembered and prayed 
for the strangely aoirrowful woman, who, by that 
time out on me great sea, had left all the Tolu- 
minooa beauty of Italy fiur, far behind* 



THB SPIRIT OF GOLD. 

BT MBS. ABDT. 

Oh ! Spirit of Gold, thy bright aspect I shun ', 

Hy soul sadly shrinks from the ill thou hast done | 

In Memory's mirror pale phantoms arlM, 

Tby slaves and tby yfctims start forth to my eyes : 

I think on high principles stained and disgraced, 

On genius perTerted, and Tirtue debased ; 

On kind hearts grown callous, and warm ones 

grown odd, 
Sedived by the sway ef the Spirit of Gold. 

From childhood to manhood two brothers had spent 
Their days in a course of calm, even content : 
Together they shared in Life's pleasures and cares, 
Pursoed the same duties, and Inreathed the same 

prayers. 
But thiuf restlsss Spirit, wast biding thhie boor : 
Bach struggled for gain, eaeh contended for power ; 
They parted^they left their dear home of repose, 
And the world only knows them as rlyale and fosa. 

A girl, in the soft, dawning spring-time of youth. 
Had pledged to a fond, ardent lover her truth; 
But a suitor came forth to implore for her hand, 
Whose eloquence lay in gems, mansions, and land. 
He was feeble, infirm, old in years and in heart. 
But coldly she bade her young lover depart, 
And scorned ber past vows In remembraoea tohold, 
Yfh$a bribed from her Mth by the Spirit of Gold. 

A youth had derived from his sire a good name, 
And long he preserved it, unblemish^ by shame : 
A charge was in secret assigned to his trust. 
Thy tempting prevailed— he proved base and 

unjust! 
Tbe widow and fistherless know not their wrong, 
And the spoiler is honoured and sought by the 

throng; 
But conscience pours forth stem reproofr from 

within. 
And he ahaddera to think ha Is waUdng with Sin I 

A miser's vast coffers with riches were stored, 
But he bade not his neighbours and friends to his 

board: 
He coldly and cruelly drove from his door 
The homeless and helpless, the aged and poor; 
And ever be gaaed wltb eyes straining and dim 
On the hoards that weee useless to others and him ; 
Till in ianear he seemed his gay hair to behold, 
And he wept o'er the gifts of the Spirit at GoM. 

In the world's most sequestered or busiest part. 
In the court and the cottage, the camp and the 

mart, 
Thy power can dissension and enmity bring, 
Thf hiiinDee potooaa each joy at its spring; 



At a wave of thy sceptre the milly ends 

Of parents and children, of lovers and friends ; 

Truth fails, life is risked, justice bartered, haaxK 

sold, 
At the dfrefU behest of the Spirit of Gold ! 



MeChooght on the stlesee a roioe soiUy eaoM, 
And the Spfrit of Gold thus replied to my bkuno : 
'< Why chide me thus harshly f why traes tha nbmad 
Of my gifts ? why not dwell on their TaliM aal 

nset 
To thy weak, erriiy mind, I wiU strive to eoaY«y 
A sense of the bleaJngs I spread in my waj s 
The peace and the {denty thou lovest to see 
Are lavished vrith generous boonty by m$. 




** A yonth strove the means of eriatenee to gnlsi 
By the eeaselesa and wearying toU of tike brain ; 
He drooped, slowly dropped amid Faaaa'a Inuel 

bowen^ 
Till my gifts fell aroond him in plentiful ahowera ; 
Now, firm, able energy governs his pen. 
He writes to improve and to benefit meut 
From Poverty's graspi crushing, blighting, and 

cold. 
He was snatched by the hand of the Spfrit of OoM ! 

*' Tet seeaea more sabdaing, mere sad can I palnt^ 
A groop of pale safibrsrs, feeble and feint, 
Desertad, unheeded, in helplessness lay. 
While Famine stood reedy to seise on its prey* 
To save and to shield them kind Charity sped ; 
They are comforted, sheltered, protected, and fad ; 
But worthless and weak had been Sympathy's sigh. 
If the means of relief I had failed to supply. 

<« Behold, Just completed, a foelerfng 

Where the desolate orphan may tasn for a 

And mark yonder path, by gUul worshippere trod— 

That Church has been newly devoted to God. 

The good and the pious long earnestly strove 

To plan and to perfect these Isbcturs of love ; 

But the fruits of their zeal they had fUled to 

behold. 
Had they ^n not the aid of the Spirit of Gold. 

" Brave ships richly laden skim over the main. 
The Commerce of England I prompt and snataSn ; 
Bards sing, sages moralize, orators shine— 
The action is theirs, but the impulse is mine. 
All bow at my throne ; yet from none do I cra^e 
The servile submission that speaks of the slave. 
Indbpendbngb — that bright, blessed boon of the 

frce-^ 
Is sought by my snb)ects, and granted by ma. 

** If men were to weo and ta vraleome me lolh. 
They soon would succumb to the Spirit of Blotn ; 
Contented to plod in a doll, narrow Una, 
Invention wonld qeaas, Bmnlatlon decline ; 
The Progress of Hind would be cumbered and 

checked, 
Art, Science, and Learning would fen to negleot, 
And England would cease among nations to hold 
The sway that she owes to the Spirit of Gold !** 



<< Oh, Spfrit 1'*— makhoai^t ia my viskm I 
*' I give thee not praise, yet my blame I revaka. 
Of thyself thou art powerless ior barm or for love. 
And thy course is impelled by a Power from above. 
To Him let us turn, let us pray to be led 
In the path where He graciously wills us to tread, 
Till by Piety strengthened, by Reason controlled, 
I We greet wlttiout fear the bright Spirit of Gold I** 



no 



THE POETRY OF THE DEEP SEA WATERS. 



PABT II. 



yfe bare now to inauire wbat are the 
lawt by which God in nis infinite wisdom 
haa teen fit to provide for the maintenance of 
Uua gigantic syatem of circoktion in the oceanic 
wsterSj and the regulations of the currents 
whkh as veins and arteries serve to convey 
the waters firom one part of the world to 
•aotber, thus equalizing iheir quaUty, and 
amelioraifog the climates of the habitable por- 
tioD» of the globe. 

It 18 an acknowledged fact that the hottest 
water ia the lightest^ for heat expands water; 
fresh water is also lighter than salt, and con- 
ae({oently floats on it» so that it is a common 
thing to see cattle drinkin|( water that appears 
to have been brought up direct from the sea by 
the tid^ whUsty in fact, they are drinking that 
ol the river, which, flowing towards the sea, has 
bad its waters lifted, in consequence of their less 
specific gravity, by the salt waters that have been 
brought up by the tidal flux. The causes then 
whk£ lighten the surface waters of the sea, and 
canae them to float, are heat, precipitation, and 
the supplies of fresh water which are poured 
into tbem by tributary streams. Because heat 
not only warms the water, but evaporates firom 
it a portion of its fresh-water particles, leaving 
behind all, save a mere fractional part of the 
solid matter that is in solution in sea water, and 
which in ordinary cases amount to about 3} per 
cent, of its weight. The saltness, and conse- 
quentfy the weighty of the surface water is by the 
results of evapcnration greatly ininreased ; and 
thoa becoming heavier than that which lies below 
ity it sinks and the lower particles rise. Of 
ooune the process of evaporation goes on with 
greater rapidity under tropical suns, than in 
colder regions, and the ^ particles of water 
that have suffisred from it sink with greater 
rapidity than any where else and go more 
apeedify to the bottom. And at the bottom they 
miiU^t and would remab, lying in dead and 
heavy stillness, unfit for maintaining the life of 
any of the myriad variety of animal or vegetable 
li£s with which the Great Creator has furnished 
the depths of ocean, had He not in His pre- 
sdeoce perfected his work, and provided means 
for relieving the laden waters from their surplus 
burden, and fitting them a^^ to rise, and take 
their place in the higher regions of old ocean. 

Hie agents, on whom devolves the ofiice of 
extracting the surplus solids from these over* 
laden wSters, are sea shell-fish, coral insects, 
and a host of other lime-secreting moUusks, zoo- 
phjTtes, crustaceans, &c., which crowd the lower 
sea regions, especially in the tropics, I must 
now quote at considerable length from my text 
book, Maury's ''Physical Geography of the 

g^«i Take for annpletbi cQial ialaode leeb, 



beds, and rocks with which the Padflee ocean is 
studded and garnished. They were built up of 
materials which a certain sort of sea insect 
Quarried from the sea water. The currents of 
the sea ministered to this little inseci^they 
were its hod-carriers. When fresh supplies of 
solid matter were wanted for the coral rock on 
which the foundation of the Polynesian Islands 
were laid, they brought them ; the obedient cur- 
rents stood ready with fresh supplies in unfail- 
ing streams of sea water from which the solid 
ingredients had not been secreted. Now unless 
the currents of the sea had been employed to 
carry off from this insect the waters tbat had 
been emptied by it of their lime, and to bring 
to it others charged with more, it is evident thw 
the little creature would have perished for want 
of food, long before its task was half completed* 
But for currents, it would have been impaled in 
a nook of the very drop of water in which it 
was spawned ; for it would soon have secreted 
the lime contsuned in this drop of water, and 
then, without the ministering aid of currents to 
bring it more, it would have perished for want 
of f^d for itself^ and material for its edifice ; and 
thus but for the benign currents that took this 
exhausted water away, there we nerceive would 
this emptied drop have remainea, not only as 
the grave of the little architect, but as a monu- 
ment in attestation of the shocking monstrosity 
that there had been a failure in the sublime 
system of terrestrial adaptation -— that the 
sea had not been adapted by its Creator 
to the well-being of its inhabitants. Now we 
do know that its adaptations are suited to all 
the wants of every one of its inhabitants-^ to 
the wants of the coral insect, as well as to those 
of the whale. Hence we sav toe know that the 
sea has its system of circulation, for it trans* 
ports nutterial for the coral rock from one part 
of the world to another; its currents receive 
them from the rivers, and hand them over to the 
little mason for the structure of the most stu^ 
pendous works of solid masonary that man has 
ever seen— the coral islands of tlie sea. 

fiut besides the coral insect there are very 
many o^er marine animals at work in separat- 
ing the lime from the waters of the ocean. The 
shells of oysters, cockles, apd other moUoska 
including those enormous conch and other 
shells that are found in tropical seas; the 
armour of all crustaceans, crabs, lobsters, md 
cray-fisb, as well as shrimps, prawns, and mcdd* 
tudes of others, are all formed from lime thus 
secreted from the waters of the sea by the living 
animal. Maurv illustrates the importance of 
the smallest individual worker on the whole of 
the mighty ocean. He conceives that for a 
period m and every lime-aecieter has suspended 
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aertad the Italian style to throw himself freely 
into the French school, with its romance ana 
feTerish agitations; hut Jloesini w^a apaong 
ihoee rare BpintB who possess th^ l^ifv of nA- 
Ciiralizing themselves wherever they go. It is 
cmly necessary to compare "Tancredi" with 
thia his laat uid greaMak worky to see what a 
change fifteen yean had WMked in him. h 
was in this same year tiiat Beilad toi^ tm the 
Itidian style where Roasiai had laid it down% 
Tba iatler created amatevs ( the fbamar, aittgera, 
among whom fiobini waa the kidsv^ 

OkTZinganlli, the divactorof theCoMerva- 
toire at Naples, said ooe dvf-^ 

^ Signer Boasini, yoa apoil all my pvpils." 

'* How can that be» dear airl'' 

'* Because tiiey all attempt to imitate yon in 
their compositions.'' 

''I am really diatresaed," replied Rosami; 
*' but why do yon not make th^ imitate yon 
instead of meV 

The irritable old man Mt the ating, and wiUi 
the air of a monkey biting a lemon, answered— 

'' Learn that it is easy to etmy Roaatni ; but 
much more difficult to imitate SbngMnelU." 

The Revolution of July, 1830, was most 
distasteful to Rossini, and left an incurable 
melancholy in hie heart, whidi the Revolution of 
February eighteen yeara later changed into real 
terror. The new ministers displaced the men 
who had been his intimate friends} the director- 
ship of the opera passed into the hands of a 
private speculator. Bellini and Doniietti were 
tiie idols of the day, and Rosami'a name seldom 
appeared in the announcements. Those who 
frequented the opera-house at thia time will re- 
member having often met in ^ corridors, be- 
tween ten and eleven at night, a moderately 
stout man with a calm, serene brow ; soft, pene- 
trating eye; amiUng expression, and familiar 
manner; dreaaed in a wide overcoat, which 
formed a striking contrast to tiie droBS-coats 
around him — ^it was Rossini. If he found the 
conversation to his taate, he waa all life and ftm ; 
if not, he eat down beaide aome workwoman 
engaged in the theatre, and listened to her 
gossip ; he was known and beloved by all* 

Roasini, however, grew tired of Paris, and 
went to live at his palaaao at Bologna, where 
the soft climate of his natnre country restored 
his waning health. Boloffua pleaaed him, and 
he always deli^^hted in uie society of church 
dignitaries, owmg to the kindness he recnved 
in his youth from Cardinal Gonsalvi, a man 
passionately attached to music. The prudent 
and skilful management of a large fortune, the 
plea«u«s of the table, the temperate emotions 
of a game at whist, were the recreations of a 
man who had withdrawn from human applanae, 
the value of which he knew better than most. 
The revolution of February surprised the happy 
dilettanti in the midst of ms eaae. Seiied with 
horror at the scenes he witnessed at Bologna he 
migrated to Florence, where he remained. Onoe 
the Grand Duke wished to heiur " WiUiam Tell," 
Rossina conducted the representation, and again 



retired into private life. We may say that he 
the man of his time and of his country ; his joy- 
ous^wmeL aplei)did mnaic §fm tho^itart^toi Europe 
after the dftys of terror it had gone through. 
Through him Italy reigned in the musical 
world — an irresistible domination^ to which Qar* 
Buuny, in ajHte of her, Bl4emper, was obHged to 
submit ; and he might say to hhnsdf at the end 
of his career^ '^I have amused my generation, 
and, what is still more rare^ I have amaacd 
myself." 
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ON THE SHORE. 

BY ADA T&BVANZOV. 

The fading sonsot fo a dylag q^lendoar, 
^nirottgh whose fidnt rednessgleams the pnle 
starlight. 
Katare lies siiddened in the gloom sa teadtr, 
Not •lambering, bat ondisturbed in night : 
A silence falls upon the broad grey oeeaaj 

While softly thrills the fliher'g evening song; 
The long, still waves advance with stealthy motive. 
And distant sounds glide eeholess along. 



Over the lonely barren sands I wandered, 

'Hid the blue brightness of the noontide glare ; 
And at my loveless destiny I pondered, 

To be at rest was my impassioned prayer; 
But now a calm is come upon my spurit 

(So sleeps the deep when tempests hsYs swept b y. 
How could I build on mortals, who inherit 

The common fate below — to change, to die ? 

* 

What is thy sootMng spell, thou tranquil heaven. 
With thy (wan cssseent oMKm and one bright 
star! 
Thou bring'st the peace for whidi sad hearts have 
Btri?en, 
While day with all its hanating cares is ihr. 
Touched by thy holy calm, ths lonsly bosom. 

Whose bright drc^s have depsrted one by ooe^ 
And cherished hopes are fading, bad and blossom. 
Breathes the unconscious prayer, ** Thy wiQ be 

done !" 
Ranttgatef 18dS, 



PHILOSOPHIC Axiom. 

BT P. LOUIS JA«UBR0D. 

** Felicem leddeie." 



If yon would lire, here, with contentment blest. 
And learn of happiness the truest spring, 

Deem everything still ordered for the best; 
And further— <' wNiiU th§ but of m>*tyihhig ^ 
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A few miles from the southern extremity of 
Pknida, separated from it by a duAnel, narrow 
at tbe eastern end, but widening gradually to- 
wards the west, and rendered every year more 
and more 8halk>w by Uie accumulation of 
materials constantly collecting within it, there 
lies a line of islands called the Florida Keys. They 
are at different distances from the shore, stretch- 
ing gradually seaward in the form of an open 
oescent, from Virginia Key and Key Biscayne, 
almost adjoining the main-knd, to Key West, at 
a distance of twelve miles from the coast, which 
does not, however, dose the series; for sixty 
miles farther west stands the group of the 
Tortugas, isolated in the Gulf of Mexico. Though 
they seem disconnected, these islands are parts of 
a submerged Coral Reef, concentric with the 
shore ci the peninsula, and continuous under- 
neath tiie water, but visible above the surface at 
such points of the summit as have fully com- 
pleted their growth. 

This demands some explanation, since I have 
already said that no Corii growth can continue 
after it has reached the line of high-water. But 
ve hare not finished the history of a Coral wall 
when we have followed it to the surface of the 
ocean. It is true that its normal growth ceases 
there, bnt already a process of partial decay has 
begun that ensures its further increase. Here, 
as elsewhere, destruction and construction go 
hand in hand, and the materials that are broken 
or worn away from one part of the Reef help 
to build it up elsewhere. The Corals whicn 
fonn the Reef are not the only beings that find 
their home there : many other animals — Shells, 
Worms, Crabs, Star-Fishes, Sea -Urchins — 
establish themselves upon it, work their way 
into its interstices, and seek a shelter in every 
little hole and cranny made by the irregularities 
of its surface. In the Zoological Museum at 
Cambridge there are some lurge fragments of 
Coral Reef which give one a good idea of the 
populons aspect that such a Reef would present, 
could we see it as it actually exists beneath the 
water. Some of these fragments consist of a 
soccession of terraces, as it were, in which are 
many little miniature caves, where may still be 
seen the Shells or Sea-Urchins which made their 
snug and sheltered homes in these recesses of 
the Beef. 

We mnst not consider the Reef as a solid 
massive structure throughout. The compact 
kinds of Corals, giving strength and solidity to 
^ waU, may be compared to the larger trees in 
a foresty which give it shade and density; bnt 
between these grow all kinds of trailing vines, 
fieams, and mosses, wild flowers, and low shmbs, 
that fin the spaces between the larger trees with 
a tiiick underbrush. The Coral Reef has also its 
underbrush of the lighter, branching, and more 
brittle Uads, i^ u) its interstices and fringe 



the summit and the sides with their deUcate, 
graceful forms.. Such an intricate underbrush 
of Coral growth affords an excellent retreat for 
many animals that like its protection better than 
exposure to the open sea, just as many land- 
animals prefer the close and shaded woods to 
the open plain: a forest is not more thickly 
peopled with Birds, Squirrels, Martens, and the 
like, than is the Coral Reef with a variety of 
animals that do not contribute in any way to its 
growth, but find shelter in its crevices or in its 
near neighbourhood. 

But these larger animals are not the only ones 
that haunt the &rest. There is a host of para- 
sites besides, principally Insects and their larvaB, 
which bore their way into the very heart of the 
tree, making their home in the bark and pith, 
and not the less numerous because hidden from 
sight. These also have their counterparts in the 
Reef, where numbers of boring SheUs and ma- 
rine Worms work their way into the solid sub- 
stance of the waU, piercing it with holes in every 
direction, till large portions become insecure, 
and the next storm suffices to break off the frag- 
ments 80 loosened. Once detached, they are 
tossed about in the water, crumbled into Coral 
sand, crushed, often ground to powder by the 
friction of the rooks and the constant action of 
theses. 

After a time, an immense quantity of such 
materials is formed about a Coral Reef; tides and 
storms constantly throw them up on its surface, 
and at last a soil collects on the top of the Reef, 
wherever it has reached the surface of the water, 
formed chiefly of its own dibris, of Coral sand. 
Coral fragments, even large masses of Coral 
rock, mingled with the remains of the animals 
that have had ^eir home about the Reef, with 
sea-weeds, with mud from the neighbouring land, 
and with the thousand loose substances always 
floating about in the vicinity of a coast, and 
thrown upon the rocks or shore with every wave 
that breaks against them. Add to this the pre- 
sence of a lune-cement in the water, resulting 
from the decomposition of some of these mate- 
rials, and we have all that is needed to make a 
very compact deposit and fertile soil, on which a 
vegetation may spring up, whenever seeds float- 
ing from the shore or dropped by birds in their 
flight take root on the newly-formed island. 

There is one plant belonging to tropical or 
sub-tropical climates that is peculiarly adapted 
by its mode of growth to the soil of these islands, 
and contributes greatly to their increase. This 
is the Mangrove tree. Its seeds germinate in the 
calyx of the flower, and, before uey drop, grow 
to be little brown stems, some six or seven 
inches long and about as thick as a finger, with 
little rooUets at one end. Such Mangrove 
seedlings, looking more like cigars than anything 
else, float in large numbers about the Reef. J 
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have sometimes seen them m the water about 
the Florida Reef in such quantities that one 
would have said some vessel laden with Havana 
cigars had been wrecked thcre> and its precious 
car^o scattered in the ocean. 

In consequence of i^r shape and the devel- 
opmemt of the root, one end is a litl)e heavier 
Ihaa the otiier, so that they float unevenly, with 
the k>aded end a little lower than the n^hter 
OBOw When thev are brought by the tide against 
soeii a eap of soil as I have described, thev be- 
eome stranded upon it by their heavier ena, the 
roodels attaeh themselves slightly to the soD, 
the advancing and relreatin|^ waves move the 
kittle plant up and down, till it works a hole in 
the sand, and having thus established itself 
more firmly, steadied itself as it were, it now 
stands upright, and, as it gvowsL thmvs out 
numerous tSo^, even Iron a height of several 
feel above the ground, till it has surrounded the 
lower part of its stem with a close net*work of 
roots. Against this natural trellis or screen all 
sorts of materials eottect; sand, mud> and shells 
are caught in it; and as these Mangrove-trees 
grow in large numbers and to the height of 
thirty feet, they contribute greatiy to the solidity 
and compactness of the shores on which they 
are stranded. 

Such cape of soil on the summit of a Coral 
Reef are of course very insecure ti)l they are 
consoHdated by a long period of accumulation, 
and they may even be swept completely away 
by a violent storm. It is not many years since 
the ltght->house built on Sand Key for the 
greater security of navigation along the Beef 
was swept away with the whole island on which 
it stood. Thanks to the admirably conducted 
investigation of the Coast-8urvey, this part of 
the seaboard, formerly so dangerous on account 
of the Coral Reefs, is now t^ter understood, 
and every precaution has been taken to insure 
Ihejiafety of vessels sailing along the coast of 
Florida. 

I cannot deny mvself the pleasure of paying a 
tribute here to the nigh scentific eharacter of ue 
distinguished superintendent of this survey, who 
has known so well how to combine the most im- 
portant scientific aims with the most valuable prac- 
tical results in his direction of it. If some have 
hitherto doubted the practical value of such re- 
searches — and unhappily there are always those 
who estimate intellectual efforts onlv by their 
material results ~ one would think that tbese 
doubts must be satisfied now that the Coast- 
Survey is seen to be the right arm of our navy. 
Most of the leaders in our Tate naval expeditions 
have been men trained in its service, and ia- 
miliar with all the harbours, with every bay and 
inlet' of our Southern coasts, from having been 
engaged in the extensive researches undertaken 
by Dr. Bache and carried out under his 
guidance. Many, even, of the pilots of our 
Southern fleets are men who have been employed 
upon this worki and owe their knowledge of the 
coast to their former occupation. It is a sin- 
gular feet, that at this very time, when the 
whole coun^ ipfHa its obligation to the men 



who have devoted so mai^y yoirs of. thdr Uvea 
to these investigationsy a proposition should 
have been Xarqufm iorwi^ in Coj\^^$% for the 
suspension of the Coast-survey on economical 
pounds. Happily, the almost unanimous re- 
jection of this ^oposition has shown the ap- 
preciation in which the work is held by onr 
natioaal kpislature* Sven without leferenoo to 
th^r pmctical usefulness, it is a sad sign, whmif 
in the hour oi her distress, a nation sacriQeee 
first her inteQectual institutions. Then more 
than ever, when she needs all the cuHure^ all 
the wisdom, alt the comprehensiveness of ha 
best intellects, diould she foster the institudons 
that have fostered them^ in which they have 
been trained to do good service tq their eoantry 
in her time of need. 

Several of the Florida Keys, such as Key 
West and Indian Key, are almdy large, in- 
habited islands, sevens miles in extent. The 
interval between them and the main-land is 
gradually filling up, by a proeess similar to that 
bv which the islands themselves were forme4. 
The gentle landward slope of the Reef and the 
ohannel between it and the shore are covered 
with a growth of the more branching lighter 
Corals, such as Sea-Fans, Corallines, ete^ an- 
swering the same purpose as the intricate roots 
of the Mangrove*tree. All the dArU of the 
Reef, as well as the sand and mud washed from 
the shore, collect in this net-work of Coral growth 
within the channel, and soon transform it into 
a eontinuous mass, with a certain degree of con- 
dstenee and solidi^. This forms the foundstion 
of the mud-flats which are now rapidly filling 
the channd, and must eventually connect the 
Kejrs of Fic^ida with the present shore of t)io 
peninsula. 

Outside the Keys, but not separated firom 
them bv so great a distance as that which inter- 
venes between them and the main-land» thi^re 
stretches beneath the water another Reef, irrupt, 
like the first, on its seaward side, but sloping 
gently towards the inner Reef, and divided from 
it by a channel. This outer Reef and ehannel 
are, however, in a much less advanced state than 
the nreceding ones ; onlv here and there a eand- 
flat large enough to afibrd a foundation for a 
beacon or a light-house shows that this Reef 
also is graduidly coming to the surface, and that 
a series of islands corresponding to the Keys 
must eventually be formed upon its snmmit. 
Some of my readers mi^ ask wny the Reef doea 
not rise evenly to the level of the sea, and form 
a continuous line of land instead of herQ and 
there an island. This is accounted for by the 
sensitiveness of the Corals to any unfavourable 
cireumstances impeding their growth^ as w^ aa 
b^ the different rates of increase of the diflbrent 
kinds. Wherever any current from the shore 
flows over the Reef, bringing with it impuritieo 
from the land, there the growth of the Corals 
will be less rapid, and consequently that portion 
of the Reef wul not reach the surface so soon as 
other parts, where no such unfftvpurable in- 
fluences have interrupted the |prowth. But in 
the oQurae of time the outer Reef win reach the 
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latfcee fbv the Whole l6ngtk and bdoome xnAUA 
to thQ inner one by tbe iUlmg of the channel 
between ihim, while tbe hiner one will long be- 
fore that time beconje solidly united to &e pre- 
•ent ehore-bluffh of Florida oy the coneoUdation 
of the mnd^ilata, wMoh will one day transfbrm 
the kmer channel Into dry land. 

What !• now the rate of growth of these 
Coral Reefar We cannot, pernaps, estimate it 
wi& absohite accuracy, since they are now so 
nearly completed | but Coral growth is constantly 
springing up wherever it can find a foothold, and 
it is not aimcuH to ascertain approximately the 
rate of growth of the difibent kinds. JBven 
fblSa however^ would give us far too high a 
standard; fbr the rise of the Coral Reef is not 
inproportion to the height of the living Corals, 
bat to their solid parts which never decompose. 
Add to this that tnere are many brittle dencate 
kinds that have a considerable height when 
aliva, but contribute to the increase of the Reef 
only so mnch additional thickness as they would 
have when broken and crashed down upon its 
surface. A forest in Its decay does not add to 
the son of the earth a thickness corresponding 
to the height of its trees, but only sncn a thin 
layer as would be left by the decomposition of 
its whole vegetation. In the Coral Reef, also, 
we moat allow not only for the deduction of the 
soft parts, bnt also for the comminution of all 
these brittle branches, which would be broken 
and crashed by the action of the storms and 
tides, and add, therefore, but little to the Reef 
in proportion to their siae when alive. 

The foundations of Fort Jeflb'son, which is 
built entirely of Coral rocki were laid on die 
Tortogas Islands in the year 1846. A very 
intelligent head-workman watched the growth of 
certain Corala that established themselves on 
these foundations, and recorded their rate of 
increase. He has shown me the rocks on which 
Corals had been growing for some doaen years, 
during which they had increased at the rate of 
about nalf*an-incn in ten years. I have collected 
facta from a variety of sources and localities that 
confirm this testimony. A brick placed under 
water in the year 1850 by Captain Woodbury of 
Tortagas, with the view of determining the rate 
of growth of Corals, when taken up in 1858 had 
a crnst of Mseandrina upon it a little more than 
half-an-inch m thickness. Mr. Allen also sent 
me from Key West a number of fragments of 
Mseandrina from the breakwater at Fort Taylor; 
tbey had been growing from twelve to fifteen 
years, and had an average thiclcness of about an 
mcli, Tbe specimens vary in this respect—* 
some of them being alitUe more than an inch in 
thickness, others not more than half-an- 
inch. Fragments of Oculina gathered at the 
same place and of the same ttae are from one to 
three mches in lenrtii; but these belong to the 
lighter, more brancnhig kinds of Corals, which, 
as we have seen, cannot, from thdr brittle 
character, be supposed to add their whole height 
to the solid mass o^ the Coral wall, Millepore 
gives a slpilar rest^lt. 

Eithnating tbe growth of the Coral Reef 



according to these and other data 'of tbe same 
character^ It should be about half a Ibot in a 
century; and a careful comparison which I have 
made of tbe condition of the Reef as recoiided 
in an English survey made about a century ago 
with its present state wouM justify this conclu- 
sion. But cdlowing a wide margin for inaccuracy 
of observation or for any ehrcurastances that 
might accelerate the growth, and leaving out of 
consideration the decay of the soft parts and the 
comminution of the brittie ones, which would 
subtract so lanrely from the actual rate of 
growth, let us ^uole this estimate and call tiia 
average increase a foot for every century. In so 
doing, we are no doubt greatly overrating the 
rapidity of the progress, and our ealculation of 
the penod that nmst have elapsed in the forma- 
tion of the Reef will be fo within the tnith. 

The outer Reef, still incomplete, as I have 
stated, and therefore of course somewhat lower 
than the inner one, measures about seventy feet 
hi height. Allowing a foot of growtii for every 
century, not less than seven thousand yean 
must have elapsed since this Reef tiegan to grow. 
Some miles nearer the main-land are the Keys, 
or the inner Reef; and though this must have 
been longer in the process of formation than the 
outer one, since its growth is completed, and 
nearly the whole extent of its snrfioe is trans- 
formed into islands, with here and there a narrow 
break separating them, yet, in order to keep 
fuUy witliin the evidence of the facts, I will allow 
only seven thousand years for the formation of 
this Reef also, making fourteen thousand for the 
two. 

This brings us to the shore-blufib, consisting 
simply of another Reef exactiy like those already 
descnbed, except that the lapse of time has 
united it to the main-land by the complete filling 
up and consolidation of the channel which once 
divided it from the e x tre m it y of the peninsula, 
as a channel now separates the Keys from the 
shore-bluffB, and the outer Reef, again, frtim 
the Keys. These three concentric Reefs, then, 
the outer Reef, the Ke^s, and the shore-bluflV, 
if we measure the growth of the two latter on 
the same low estimate by which I have calculated 
the rate of progress of the former, cannot have 
reached their present condition in less than 
twenty thousand years. Their growth most 
have been successive, since, as we have seen, all 
Corals need the fresh action of tiie open sea 
upon them, and if either of the outer Reefs had 
begun to grow before the completion of the 
inner one, it would have effectually ehecksd the 

Sowth of the latter. The absence of an incipient 
sef outside of the onter Reef shows these con- 
clusions to be well founded . The islands capping 
these three do not exceed in height the level to 
which the fragments accumulated upon their 
summits may have been thrown by tbe heaviest 
storms. The highest hills of this part of Florida 
are not over ten or twelve feet above the level of 
the sea, yet the luxuriant vegetation with which 
they are covered gives them an imposing appear- 
ance. 
Bat thla is not the end of the story. TraveU 

I. 2 
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ling inland from the 8hore-bluffB» we cro89 a low, 
flat expanse of land, the Indian hunting-ground, 
which brings us to a row of elevations called 
The Hummocks. This luintiag^pround, or ever- 
glade as it is also callad, u an old dianndL 
changed first to nmd-flata avd then tod^ land 
bj the same kind of acowmulalion tlMt is filling 
up the present channels, and the vow of hum- 
mocks IS but an old Coral Reef with the KejTs 
or islands of past days upon ite summit. Seven 
such Reefs and channels of former times have 
already been traced between the shore-bluffs and 
Lake Okee-cho-bee, addixig some fiftv thousand 
years to our previous estimate. Indeed, upon 
the lowest odculation, based upon the fieu^ts thus 
far ascertained as to their growth, we cannot 
suppose that less than sevmty thousand years 
have c^psed sinee the Coral Ree£i idrei^ known 
to exist in Florida b^(an to grow. When we 
remember that this is but a stnall portion of the 
peninsula^ and that, though we have not yet any 
accurate information as to the nature of its 
interior, yet the &cts already ascertained in the 
northern part of this State, formed like its 
southern extremity of Coral growth, justify the 
inference that the whole peninsula is formed of 
successive concentric Reefs, we must believe 
that hundreds of thousands of years have elapsed 
since its formation began. Leaving aside, how- 
ever, all that part of its history which is not 
susceptible of positive demonstration in the 
present state of our knowledge, I will limit my 
results to the evidence of facts already within 
our possession ; and these give us as the lowest 
possible estimate a period of seventy thousand 
years for the formation of that part of the penin- 
sula which extends south of Lake Okee-cho-bee, 
to the present outer Reef. 

So much for the duration of the Reefs them- 
selves. What, now, do they tell us of the per- 
manence of the Species by which they were 
f6rmed ? In these seventy thousand years has 
there been any change in the Corals living in 
the Gulf of Mexico? I answer, most em- 
phatically. No, Astrseans, Porites, Mseandrinas, 
and Madrepores were represented by exactly 
the same Species seventy thousand years ago as 
they are now. Were we to classify the Florida 
Corals from the Reefs of the interior, the result 
would correspond exactly to a classification 
founded upon the living Corals of the outer 
Reef to-day. There would be among the 
Astraeans the different species of Astrsea proper, 
forming tiie close round heads — the Mussa, 
growing in smaller stocks, where the mouths 
coalesce and run into each other as in the 
Brain-Corals, but in which the depressions 
formed by the mouths are deeper — and the 
Caryophyllians, in which the single individuals 
stand out more distinctiy from the stock; 
among Porites, the P. Astroides, with pits re- 
sembung those of the Astrseans in form, though 
smaller in size, and growing also in solid heads, 
though these masses are covered with club- 
shaped protrusions, instead of presenting a 
smooth, even surface like the Astraeans — and 
the P, Clavaria, in which the stocks are divided 



in short, stumpy branches^ with dob-shaped 
ends, instead of gromng ^ in close, compact 
heads ; among the Maeanm'inas. we should l^ve 
the round heads we know as Brain-Corals, with 
their wavy lines over' the surface, iiA the Mana- 
cina, differing again ftom tbe preceding bv cer- 
tain details of structure; among the Madre- 
pores we should have the Madrepora prolifera, 
with its small, short branches, urc^en np by 
verv frequent ramifications, the M. cervicomis, 
with longer and stouter branches and less fre- 
quent ramifications, and the cup-like M. palmatf^ 
resembling an open sponge in form. Every 
Species, In short, that lives upon the present 
Reef is found in the more ancient ones. They 
all belong to our own geological period, and we 
cannot, upon the evidence before us, estimate 
its duration at less than seventy thousand 
years, during which time we have no evidence 
of any change in Species, but on the contrary 
the strongest proof of the absolute permanence 
of those Species ^hose past history we have 
been able to trace. 

Before leaving the subject of the Coral Ree£i, 
I would add a few words on the succession of 
the different kinds of Polyp Corals on a Reef 
as compared with their structural rank and also 
with their succession in time, because we have 
here another of those correspondences of 
thought, those intellectual links in Creation, 
which ^ve such coherence and consistency to 
the whole, and make it intelligible to man. 

The lowest in structure among the Polyps are 
not Corals, but the single, soft*bodied Actiniae. 
They have no solid parts, and are independent 
in their mode of existence, never forming comr 
munities, like the higher members of the class. 
It might at first seem strangle that m dependence, 
considered a sign of superiority in tne higher 
animals, should here be looked upon as a mark 
of infi^iority. But independence may mean 
either simple isolation, or independence of ac- 
tion ; and the life of a single rolyp is no more 
independent in the sense of action than that of 
a community of Polyps. It is simply not con- 
nected with or related to the life of any others. 
The mode of development of these animals 
tells us something of the relative inferiority and 
superiority of the single ones and of those that 
grow in communities. When the little Polyp 
Coral, the Astrsean or Madrepore, for instance, 
is bom from the egg> it is as free as the Actinia, 
which remains free all its life. It is only at a 
later period, as its development goes on, that it 
becomes solidly attached to the ground, and 
bej^ins its compound life bv putting forth new 
beings like itself as buds from its side. Since 
we cannot suppose that the normal development 
of any bein^ can have a retrograde action, we 
are justified m believing that the loss of f^edom 
is in fact a stage of process in these lower 
animals, and their more intimate dependence on 
each other a sign of maturity. 

There are, nowever, structural features by 
which the relative superiority of these animala 
may be determined. In proportion as /Uie 
liumber of their parts is limited and permanMit, 
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their Btracture is more comidkated; and the 
indefinite Ditiltlplication of Identfcid parts is con- 
nected witih ihfexibt!^ of strocture. No^ in 
these lowest Polyps^, the Actinise, tlie tentacles 
increase with age Indefinitely, never ceasing to 
grow w^$ life lasts, new chaml)ers being con- 
stantly added t9 correspond ^th them, till it 
becomes impossible to count Uieir numbers. 
Next to these come the true Fungidae. They 
ar^ also single, and though they asre stony 
Corals, tl^y have no share in the formation of 
Ree&j Ih these, also, the tentacles multiply 
throu^^out life, tbough they are usually not so 
numerous as in the Actinias. But a new feature 
is added to the complication of their structure, 
as compared with Actiniae, in the transverse 
beams which connect their vertical partitions, 
though they do not stretch across the animal so 
as to form perfect floors, as in some of the 
higher Polyps. These transverse beams or 
floors musi not be confounded with the hori- 
zontal floors alluded to in a former article as 
cha^cteristic of the ancient Acalephian Corals, 
ihe llugosa and Tabulata; for in the latter 
these floors stretch completely across the body, 
uninterrupted by vertical partitions, which, if 
they exist at all, pass only from floor to floor, 
instead of extending unbroken through the 
whole height of the body, as in all Polyps. 
Where, on the contrary, transverse floors exist 
in true Polyps, they never cut the vertical par- 
titions in their lensth, but simply connect tneir 
walk, stretching whoUy or partially from waU to 
wan. 

In the Astraeans, the nmltiplication of tenta- 
cles is more definite and limited, rising some- 
times to ninety and more, though often limited 
to forty-eight in number, and the transverse 
floors between the vertical partitions are more 
complete than in the Fungidae. The Pontes 
have twelve tentacles only— never more and 
never less ; and in them the whole solid frame 
presents a complicated system of connected 
Deams. The Madrepores have also twelve ten- 
tacles, but they have a more definite character 
than those of the Pontes, on account of their 
regular alternation in six smaller and six larger 
ones. In these also the transverse floors are per- 
fect, but exceedingly delicate. Another remark- 
able feature among the Madrepores consists in 
the prominence of one of the Polyps on the 
summit of the branches, showing a kind of sub- 
ordination of the whole community to these 
larger individuals, and thus sustaining the view 
expressed above, that the combination of many 
individuals into a connected community is 
among Polyps a character of superiority when 
contrasted with the isolation of the Actiniae. 
In the Sea-Fans, the Halcyonoids, as they are 
called in our classification, the number of ten- 
tacles is always eight, four of which are already 
present at the time of their birth, arranged in 
pairs, while the other four are added later. 
Their tentacles are lobed all around the margin, 
and are much more complicated in structure 
than those of the preceding Polyps. 

According to the relative complication of 



their strocture, these animals are classified in 
the following order :— 

STKirOTVIlAL 8BBIBS. 

HalcjoBoidst eii^lit tentaelfls in pairs, lobed aiomnd 

the flMogin; >ihviB|s oembSMdin luvo oommnnl- 

. tiss^ VBia «f virish are free i^moveaUe like 

Madro^poresi twelve tentades* alternating in six 
lax;^ and «ix smaller ones ; freqoently a larger 
top animal staodiog prominent in the whole oom- 
monity, or on the summit of its branches. 

Foritea : twelve tentacles, not alternating in size ; 
system of connected beams. 

Astreaeans: tentadee not definitely limited in 
number, thoogh nsaally not exeeediag one hun- 
dred, and generally much bdow this anmber ; 
trantvQfst Aeors* Meaodrines, generaliy referred 
lo AstmnSy are Idgher than the tme Astrssans, 
on aeoonnt of their compound Polyps. 

FongidsB: indefinite multiplication of tentacles; 
imperfect transverse beams. 

Actiniffi : indefinite multiplication of tentacles ; soft 
bodies and no transverse beams. 
If, now, we compare this structural gradation 

among Polyps with their geological succession, 

we shall find that they correspond exactiy. The 

following table gives the geoloncal order 

in which they have been introduced upon the 

surface of the earth : 



OXOLOOICAL 8UCCB8SION. 
Present, 
Pllooene, 
Miooene, 
Eeeene, 
Gretaceoos, 
Jurasde, 
Triaasic, 
Permian, 
Carboniferous, 
Devonian, 
Silurian, 



Halcyonoids. 
> Madr^KMres. 



Porites 

and 

Astmans. 






FnngidaB. 



With regard to the geolo^^cal position of the 
Actinae we can say nothing, because, if their 
soft, gelatinous bodies have left any impressions 
in the rocks, none such have ever been found ; 
but their absence is no proof that they did not 
exist, since it is exceedingly improbable that 
animals destitute of any hard parts could be 
preserved. 

The position of the Corals on a Reef accords 
with these series of structural gradation and 
geological succession. It is true that we do not 
find Uie Actinae in the Reef any more than in 
the crust of the earth, for the absence of hard 
parts in their bodies midces them quite unfit to 
serve as Reef-builders. Neitiier do we find the 
Fungidae, for they, like all low forms, are single, 
and not confined to one level, having a wider 
range in depth and extent than other stony 
Polyps. But the true Reef-building Polyps 
follow each other on the Reef in the same oraer 
as prevails in their structural gradation and 
their geological succession; and whether we 
classify them according to thdr position on the 
Reef, or their introduction upon the earth in the 
I course of time, or their relative rank, the result 
is the same. 
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HaleyoBoidf. 



COBAL Rbbp. 




It would rdquire an aoioaBi ol cMbUs that 
would ba lodioiu to many of my readart^werel 
to add here the evtdtncd to pcova that tha am- 
biTologieal dafalonment of Ihaae animida* aofiur 
aa it is knoiwii^aiid their f(aogvaphical dittribu- 
tion orar the whole amfiMe of ouv ghibe, ahow 
tike aama oofTeapondaace with the ouer three a^ 
nas. Btrttfaiareeananee of the same thought in 
the history of animals of the aama type— ao that, 
from whateyer side we consider them, their 
creation and existence seem to be guided by one 
Mind — ^is so important in the study of Nature, 
that I shall constantly refer to it in the course of 
these papera, even though I may aomatimes be 
accused of unnecessary repetitioB* 

What is the sigmficanoe of thaae coinci- 
dences i They were not aought for by the dif- 
ferent investlgatora, who have woiked quite in- 
dependently, while asoerlafaung all Aese facta, 
without even knowing that thoe waa any rela- 
tion between the objects of their studies. The 
succession of fossU Corals baa been found in the 
loeka by the geokigiat; Uie embryologist has 
followed t^ changes in the growth of the living 
Corals; the loologist haa tanced the gaogra- 
pibiod diflCributton and the stractunJ relations 
of the iiill-gTown animals; butit ia only after 
tlie results dt their separata inveatigationa are 
coBected and compared that the coincidence ia 
perceived, and all find that they have been 
working unccmac&eiuljr to one end. These 
thougkta m Nature, wmch we are too prone to 
call simply fadSi when in reality they are the 
ideal eonceptkm antecedent to the verr exist- 
ence of idl created beings, are expreasea in the 
objecta of our study. It is not the xodogist 
who invents the structural relations establishing 
a gradatioa between all Polyps; it is not the 
geologist who placea them in the succession in 
which he finds them in the rocks; it is not the 
embryologist tHio devisee the changes through 
whidi the living P<^ypa paaa as he watches their 



0owth : they onl^ read what they aea. and whan 
they compare theur reaults they all tiu die ^m^ 
storjr. He who reada most oorreetly from tlie 
orinnal ia the beat natnraliat* Whatunitaa i^ 
thdur investigations, and makes them narfcetly 
ooherant with each other, ia the coincidenca of 
thoqght expressed in the £M:t themaidvaa. In 
other words, it is the working of the same la- 
tallect through all time, evarywbere. 

When we observe the practical reaulta of tkia 
sequence in the position of Corals on tba Baef« 
we cannot fail to see that it ia not a mereaMU 
dental difiference of structure and relation, faot 
that it bean direct reference to the part thaaa 
little bemgs were to play in creation. It i^aieaa 
the solid part of the atnioture at the baae of the 
Raef ; it fills in the interstices with a I^ghtar 
growth; it crowns ^ summit with the moi^ 
ddicate kinds, that yield to the actbn of the 
tidea and are easily crushed into the fine sand 
that forma the sou; it makes a masonry sdlidL 
cofnuact^ time-defying^suoh a maaonry aa waa 
needed by the Qreat Arthiteett who meant tl^ 
theae smallest creaturea of His hand ahould ha^ 
to build Hia islands and Hia contineata. . 



EDUOAVXOHy when properly condocted. Is the 
greatest earthly corrective of selflihaesk When it 
has failed of a beneficial efibet, every man mast 
commsooe a ooone of discipline for i«fa^f^ <; flslf 
knowlidge meit precede reformation. It wm Aow 
us Oiat there isa great moral fhult in tile conatfte* 
tion of oornatiire. Asa motive to oorreettliiSy we 
most consider how incompatible it is with our sftaa- 
tion Id the universe, and with our duties to God and 
man. 
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{CtrnHnvedJ^rompage 99.) 



"Wen now, MiB% you hwm seen with your 
own ^jret the trnth of what the grocer told me»" 
■aid the eavant. 

''The grocer is an arrant gosaip, and I never 
bebm a word haaavs,'* repfied her mistreaa. 

''On I hot to-nignt»'' peraeyered the servant, 
** yon saw him yourself and the milk-woman saw 
harMoct, aad ^ says she is certain that she is 
painted riae '^' 

''lltere,'' iatemipted the lady, ''you have 
gossiped ^sHeenoiiffh; dose ihe shatters : lam 
about to go to bed.*^ 

TV traih wns, that Miss Hetty Ehnore waa 
in a deeidadly uncomfortable mood, being at 
OBce nngnr and perplexed. 

She haa joat retomed from a friend's house, 
wlMro ehe had taken tea, escorted by her maid, 
and now stood at the window of her cottefs, 
bdang out Qpon a pretty flower-garden, and 
Ae b«J>bling xiver^ oright wi^ the rays of 
a Mr ronna August moon. She was an old 
amid, without any pretensions even to the 
** Hallow>«^en summCT^ of five-and-thirty ; a 
dowwight old maid of forty-three. Neither was 
Amto any romanee connected with her state of 
** single blessedness;" she had never been ^ 
* Wight particuhff star'' of any man's idolatry, 
aof had the been "shamefully treated," as the 
phffaao goesi by any persons' trifling with her 
lAetions. An only child, she found hersdf at 
thadeatti of hsr father (her aM>ther had been 
long dead) in possession of a handsome com- 
potency^ and immediatelv leaving the little town 
of F— ->— >, where ahe haaspent hat life, she took 
this cottage joat without it on the banks of the 
Black-water which ahe now inhabited. Her 
hooaehold consisted simply of the servant^ with 
whom ahe had held uie above colloquy, a 
woman rather older than herself^ uid who had 
hved in her fionily all her life. Miss Elmore 
waaa Mson of active habits, busying herself a 
gMt oeal about the affairs of the nei^lMNiiing 

K. Kind heartedj but iatberqniokteB]V«re£ 
\ Hetty^ as they called her, was much leved 
and also a little fBared by them alL She was 
also, though only the daughter of a retired 
draped, much respected by the surrounding 
gentry, and could have been among them mucn 
more than she was had it so pleamd her ; but, 
to take a slight liberty with the language of our 
old friend. Beau Hbbs, she preferecf " staying at 
hmne" and letting her friends "poach for her;" 
wtdf not nnliaqoently had ahe to liaten to the 
w a trii MO iiial tnmbke of eoma lady Inr her 



» 



I superior in rank, but who fancied, and with 
truth, ^t she listened with a svmpathising ear, 
perhapa not the less so from the latent sdfish- 
ness whidi lurks in even the ioaost pfenerous 
nature, being in some degree gratified m learn- 
ing that there is a balance of comfort in all 
destinies, even in the very opposite ones of the 
<' old maid'* and the" married woman/' Many a 
time had she to hear a detailed aoeonirt of the 
fividLS of some wild youth, whose faults were to 
be conoedkMl at aU risks from a too stsra fiather 
^-"^ witness the Ing tears rolling down the pale 
fkce of aome anxious asother, weeping over the 
threatened loss of her idolised child. Then 
young g^ wUi be [MPeverse sometimes* and 
felnse to marry tiie right man, or persist in 
taking the wrong one; and mothers seemed to 
take a strange sort oi conaolation in entering 
into the hwUfty of the matter to aome one on 
whom they could safely depend. Many a time, 
alao^ had she been sheeted aathe first eoNj/Sdonte 
of aome impetuous young man, who loved "not 
wisely bat too wdl" some portionlees maiden, 
rich in every diarm but mid; or had been 
clM>8itt to receive the bhimng confession d 
some gentie giri, who had given away her heart 
ahnost before she was aware ahe had out to 
beetow. So, on the wholes although oocasiooally 
a little hasty, it may be a littie meddling, ahe 
eenld not be considered a vary grim oid maid. 
However, on this mght Miaa ElmoM waa very 
nniehputout« The <mly eottaj^e near hers, and 
onlj sepanmsd from it by a kg^ ffarden watt» 
haa been for some time unocei^iied ; but a few 
months back it had been taken by a ladv— a 
total stranger in that part of the coimtry. Miss 
EJimott and her servant BUen, had seen fruni« 
tore deposited there; and on the hitter 
iaquirnig the new tenant's name d the ear^ 
man wlio brought it, he answered her naoae 
was Mrs. PUDips, and that the goods w«n 
brtmght from GoriL) he Inew nothing more* No 
one but tiiose mentioned had witnessed her 
•frival, or, to speak more eorreetly, the arrtvd 
of her goods and chattelsi te Mrs. Phillips 
contrived to take poss essi on of her new home 
aft an hoar when she was cfuite safe from obser- 
vation ; neitiier had she ever since set foot in 
the viBago streeti nor made her appsaranee m 
any i^ce of worahlp. Soon, however, the 
village gossips were busy about her. A tall 
geatieman, wdl muffled up, was seen to oome 
and go very frequently, and soon after, this 
gantMian waa nA, to the infinite annoyance of 
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MiBs Skiore^ whote eftr ^e Btory- naelMd« 
quidolf tfaMMgh; her miid^ to be Phili)» War« 
bi^tMi* At &Bt Bba re€deed to bdievv ai^tliiliff 
of tliB kiMl.; but to^iujglit dlie had veniyed «im 
pooiture ptoolnf \dB gnm, (faai flhsi could no 
toBgcff evto ^ectfto doobtik: oho^htd abso* 
\vi(iAy jpMt faixn facfr4o«fiHje, as he inued from 
the gKdeOf^oot. He had aaemed modi ean^ 
fuaid on cecogniMg her^ advanced a step o, 
two«^ wsHfadrenr again ^vridiont apeakaig', and 
finally, closed the door and returned back toihe 
cotttfege. Whfle sh^ nearly as nmcb confounded, 
pasted on to her o^nt house, to bn»d over the 
insnlk offiwed to her by the son of aa old friend, 
tb» young Lord of tlm Manor, in plafcing such 
a person in her immediate neighbourhood, and 
in pictnting to herself the tidl^ bold looking, 
painted woomn^ who Isd by her arts kd hmi 
aaiaray. Phillip Warbnrten, too, above all 
men alive, whom she had known and cared for 
since his childhbod— -ihs only son of his mother, 
and she a widow, to whom no one in distress 
was ievfir known to apply in vain-^^t he 
should be the destroyer of innocence was simply 
impoasibl^ and she determined to call ontiu 
mother the first thing neoEt day, end tell hor all, 
in the hope that her persuasions might deliver 
him from this snare. It was not at all as if an 
ordinary young man had been guilty of the 
crime; but Philip, oh I it would break his 
mother's heart, she who had but him in the whole 
world. Mrs. Warbnrton had been very un- 
happy in her marriage. A ikh heiress, she had 
manned rather late in life PhUip's handsome, 
dissolute father. Total neglect of h^ followed 
quicldy upon their very short honeymoon, and 
sne seldom saw him, except when he came to 
make fresh demands upon her funds, which for- 
tunately her friends, more prudent for her than 
she bad bden for herself had secured carefully 
upon her. Like all women adio love first 
towards middle a^, her affection for him was 
deep and strong : it had not that large aUoy of 
vamty, which sometimes mingles with that of 
some young giris who delight in the gay spring 
time of theu: existence to receive homage from 
aU» No ; hers was the bve, nnselfish and fond, 
which fully recognizes the truth of the text, at 
least as far as regards the loved one, that it is 
"more blessed to give than to receive;'^ and 
even after her last dehision had finished, with a 
stately €onten|rt of the tinsel love, which in his 
necessities he tried to pawn upon her heart for 
puMg^d, she eompUed with his demands, scom- 
mg at least to biing mere money between them. 
And when, subssaoenitly, he was brought home 
to her, maimed for lifo, during the short existence 
that remained to him she did her duty flsith<* 
fuUy and wdil. He Hngored on for five months, 
a qnertdousyUngiatefol invalid, and then died 
just two months before the birth of her child. 
Who can blame her, if she all but worshipped 
her boy — her little son } She had been scarcdy 
ever peited from him in his lifie^ and he was now 
fiv^ind->twenty ytata old ; lor, tvtn when it be* 
came necessary for him lo enter college, she, 
brealdng npaUher old habits and associations^ 



left Oak Moimt, her famfly eeat, and went wHk 
him to DubOn, ra«diflg there mM hekad taksn 
his degrse. Since msn be had beita adtdmn 
apart ftijm her i^sore than a m^iith or o(» aft a 
time^and had evev been M fond and fsMiMl to 
hev as Me father had been die reverse. Fdor 
woman I poor moAer! she uMst know it aU 
soon, Miss Hetty had ftdfy determined to ittform 
her how the son had at length entered upon the 
wretched footsteps of his father. As if to £avoar 
her intention, the next day happeiling to be Stta- 
day, she was detained in the church poifell after 
service, by a smart harvest shower, the War- 
burton's being also ddayed widle thMr tntnmge 
was being brought up ; and it was in a v<Ace 4d 
genuine pleasure that the old ladf-^-^e was 
now over sixty— exclaimed: **Why, Hetty, 
where hate you hidden yourself so long ? • Has 
PhiMp offenaed yoti, or have I, that we do net 
see you at Oak Mount ^' 

As she shook hands, and spoke these words, 
ooe could hardly help pitying the young man *. 
he Itad crimsoned even to the very roots of his 
hair. He ofl^red his hand doubtfully to bis 
mother's friend, and stammered something* he 
knew not what ; but there was a beseeching look 
in his eyes, which few could resist, although 
it had merely the efkct of irritating Miss He^ 
more: so that when his moth^ continaoc^ 
gaily, ''Ah, I see it all now— the quarrel is w^ 
Phil. ; he has been very thoughtful and absent 
latdy, but I did not suspect there was * a lady 
in the case' until now : however, you mast msike 
it np. We will call at the cottage, and tell Ellen 
you dine and stay the night with us. Come, no 
denial, it is quite settled" — 

Miss Hetty consented readily, the more <]^^ 
that she was more than ever angry winkt Philip. 
What right had the young man to make a sort 
of confidante of her on such an occasion ? She 
who, next to his mother, had most reason to be 
displeased with him, who had placed suefa a 
person at the very door of an unprotected lady! 
And yet, his mother looked so proud of him, as 
she leant upon his vigorous young arm, his 
handsome face beaming with health and manly 
beauty, and she herself, the voluminous folds m 
her black silk dress, yielding added digtdty to 
her tall, full figure, her grey hair folded beneath 
the widow's cap she had never laid aside, the 
large irregular matures beaming with a matronly 
oomdiness they could never mive possessed in 

South, made Miss Elmore fSeel the task would 
e a hard and an ungrateful one, to destroy, 
perhaps for ever, that happiness known so lets, 
and clung to so fondly. " God pity her poor 
mother; God pity her,** she murmimd^ as they 
got into the carriage. ** She must know it aU 
before she sleeps'; she must hear the infamy of 
that only son whom she brieves can do no 
wrong." 



Crap. IH. 

Meanwhile eight lingering monthtiiad 
over the head of poor Jane Btands ; she had 
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iog 4f»jtbe mpffUefi^ 4b«ac^ 4^ wcmg .«» .«3ttrt 

01^ imnc^tifm. aoiiik9iAptiU0 to tQ]r ono. un^ 

food M^ft* \Valtiw implort4 li^ to. take aome 
IttUa. Mt^'-'to. aUovr £«ra9lf soiae Uttk indole 
geofle, She coidd not J96W abiacottld not afford 
tiiii« ,tO( bo Ul^. the aaid* Sbo must make mosey 
— all^be €oold get together*! in a^ wayvm 
orto^ttaatr eke might hoahletoieaF^.tha country 
with Aer little wtter^ when ehe Ibund her. 
DonMthefiivttiromonUieaftee her retUTAtoj 
Cidtvom her uaewDeeaeful journey to W— -^, 
she had taken three IruUleae escureione to dif- 
iBFiMt parted the coaaty>havingxeceived a cor- 
neyppidlQg number of letters from Annie, all 
poitodki wid^-aeparated towas^ At the end 
of that time, having received one written in a 
tmwcmline haod and sig^d '' Philipf' , poaitively 
aseanng her that all her present aearohinge 
would- prove vain, yet piomieiog aolamnly that 
bdbre tha end <^ die year ehe should aae her 
ail^, who was onite wdl, and would be per- 
fectly happy but for the uneasiness she herself 
caeeed her by her perseveiaace in seeking her ; 
thit^ m ahort, it d^ended on her keeping herself 
qqiett^ whether or not she should hear again from 
Aania uniil the time named* She had ther»> 
tore thought it better to return to her pupils 
and work while she had streogyi to do so, in 
order to make a little hoard against the time 
when ehe felt her poor young sister would be 
thrown askie by him who had been base enough 
to destroy her morally. But the hour (thanks 
to Miea Hetty) was aaw iaat approaching when 
her anapenae was to be at an end, and the whole 
troth hnown« 

On the evening of the Sunday on which that 
h^ had accompanied Mrs* AVarburton and her 
Mm heme fcpm ehmrch, in the parlour of the 
cottage next to Miss Hetty's sat a very voong 
girl whoi scarcely more than a child herself, was 
ioon to become a mother. She sat, looking out 
oa the seene beiore har — a garden Mke Mies 
Elnmae's, gajr with early autumn flowers, and 
tb^ river ^wing calmly at its margin* 

1^ moonlight fialling around her, made her 
kiok^BtiUjounger and more fear, and this was 
the "betl(^lo0laog painted woman" whom Misa 
Elmore, had pictured to herself I the village 
scandal of whom the girls whiapered in the 
eveaioga round the village well, and of whom 
the 4aiaea goeeiped as they sat knitting outside 
their cottage dootat lifting their eyes reverently 
to heaven aa they named her, and thanking 
God aloud that at least their gicla were not like 
her* This hal^ehildhalfowoman, with rich brown 
haiv parted simpfy from her forehead, the thick 
long lashes of her violet eyes almost reflected in 
ha pure, colourless cheek, the little crimson 
mouth the only tint of red in the sweet face, had 
been tlunking, and it would seem her thoughts 
had not been pleasant ones, for there were tears 
upoAhcr cheek^andy after the manner of one not 
unknown to na, her small white handa lay clasped 



upon her knee^ her whole lace and attitude ex- 
preeal^te of a ^joiet^ patieai soirow moat toneh- 
ipf .to witeeaain oneeoyoang. Bot suddenly 
tlioae ead laato< brightened into ra p t o re a he 
abaolut^-aeaiMd to tremble with delight aa 
(akal that.wnahQfakleonfeaBit)the tall figure 
of Phili|> •Waihurton wan aeen advanciBg up 
tiiagardBaf inamameat more he waa Maide 
her drawing her cloaelv to hie heart, and, with* 
out speakingy kissing me tears fondly from her 
eheek. 

"How long you have been, Philip," she 
said ; '' indeed I could not help these tears, al- 
though I know you dislike ^em, it is ao aad to 
he alone, I never think or. grieve whfle yo« 
are near ase.^' 

" Yon know, dariing, I never willing[ly atay 
from yon," waa the answer, but to-mght my 
mother had a visitor with her, and I oomd h<H 
gel away.'' 

*' Who was it ^' she asked quiekly. 

"Nay," he replied, smiling; "no one but 
old Miss Elmore, your neigbbour. No need to 
be jealous, little one 1" 

" Ahl Philip^'' aaki the girl aadly, " ahe muat 
dea(nae me even more than the reat. Oh I it ia 
hard to bear all thia aoom erven now, how much 
harder it will he adien our baby cornea I" 

" You take trouble at intereat," he answered, 
with same impatience, aa if dissatisfied with 
hiuM^ ha sought to tiirow aome blame on her ; 
but instantly ohanging his manner he added, 
cheerfully, " When that great event cornea off 
^ou will forget everjrthing in the Joy of welcom- 
mg the little stranger. No fear you will give 
yonrself too nm^ trouble about idle goaaip 
then." 

" But your promiae, Philip ; and poor Jane P' 
pleaded the girl. 

"Yea, Annie^" he repUed, gmvely,' " I wiU 
keep my promiae; aetvour heart at reat about 
the matter ;" and granually by his kind words 
and caresses he succeeded in bringing back 
smiles to tiie cheek, where tears were latdy 
gliatening^ and the blue eyes beamed with 
pleasure as dicy looked on him who, whatever 
the conditions of her preeent life, had made 
them. 

Meanwhile, Miaa Hetty had kept her angry 
reaolntion, and when, after their early tea, 
PMMp had managed hie eacape, revealed the 
secret to his unhappy asother. After the first 
shodi was over, Mrs. Warburton fdlly agreed 
with Misa Hetty that her unworldly, unaua« 
pecting eon had been entrapped by aoooe 
deaigntng woman. Well, it waa a eadaiSliction 
Uiat it ^rald be ao ; but now the great oUect 
was to separate them aa quickly as possible; 
she woahl go herself next morning and take 
this wicked person by surprise. Nay, it waa 
yet early, she would go now. It was in vain 
that, half-frightened at what she had done. Miss 
Hetty entreated her to wait until the morrow, 
the mother jealoua that anyone abould come 
between herfand XhA heart of him on whom her 
very soul waa "garnered up," could only de- 
da^ over and over again she would brook no 
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fswpiinates after found them on their wty to 
the eatbkge, neither tpealdDg nntii, to the in- 
finite relief of Miss Hetty^ at her own door, 
Mrs. Warburton told her she did not reauire her 

to wish her good evttning* Ia hat hsate and 
i^ptatknii it iAd DMrerslnick tW oaoiher that 
at this hour we dvcdd b« mry likely to meet 
her eon it the pkM ehewae faifltenuig to ; and 
as she was anxous to meet the person tHio had 
ttialed fahn alone, she was not a HtCle annoyed 
to see him standing in the garden, when the 
gate was opened at her knock by a steady, re- 
■pectable-loc^kiBg woman-servant. .She glanced 
keenly at him as she paBsed, without making 
anyremark^ and walked quickly up to the open 
door of the cottage. He did not attempt to 
■tj^ hn, hot mottenny^' belrwien Ids teelh, 
" This is Miss Hetty's doing^*^eU, as well now 
as at any othev^ tkae^^^ Mowed her slowly in 
doors. On entering theparlour, where he had left 
Annie, he found Mb mother standing before her, 
the lovely face of the girl wearing a half- 
frightened, half-bewildereid look# like a poor, 
gentle dumb animal driven to bay. As he en- 
tered, she exclaimed, "OK Phikp^ Philip, 
will yon not speak for me? You know my oaly 
fault was loving yott too weU 1" 

** Loving 1" repeated the mother, scornfully, 
*< who could love him as I have done all his 
life-Hitnee he lay a helpless infiint upon a 
widow's breast ? My love has been his shelter 
and hie stayi yours has been his disgrace. 



"My dear mother/' interrupted Philip, 
speaking for the first time as he stood beaiae 
Annie» and supported her, half-fainting as she 
was, with his arm, '^ I am very soiry that any- 
one's busy Umgue should be the occasion of 
ilm Bcenet I always intended that no one but 
mjrself should tell you this secret. I only 
WMted 16c Ibe birth oi our infant, that I miglit 
be enabled to bribe yoo with a grandchild into 
a bkseiBg «pon our happinen 1" 

" What is ^e) Who is she? Where did 
you meet herP' demanded the mother, in a 
low, stem tone. 

'' Sit down, mother," replied Philip, calmly, 
''and I will UXL you all. Have pity on her : she 
is not to blame. Love her because she is— yes, 
ahready has your own pure heart told you so*- 
my true wife I" 

Aa he spoke he laid the trembling creature 
OB a sofa, and placing a chair for his mother, 
iato iriiieh ahe sank in sikoee^ i^ter two 
or three turns up aad down the room he said, 
abruptly, " My conduct through this entire af- 
fiar nas been weak aad cowardly bevond all 
excuse, and yet, mother, if anyone coum excuse 
it, it should be you; for—" 

"Indeed," interrupted the mother, bitterly, 
'' this is putting the case in a new point of view. 
My authority as a parent slighted, my faith in 
yon cUceivadp I douotlsss in my stujudity have 
unfortunately Tel to learn why 1 am of aUi others 
to esoMe yoo.'' 



** Bqieaitea It WHS mydaep andgiitslul 
tkm towards ys«i wttk» wnAaaned me," waa tiw 

anewen "I coidd not btor, kaowi&iir ^ ^ ^"^ 
hew oiceseiro was yoor devotisn to aw how 
your jeeDeus idolatry would gtvdgO'iay liaad 
es«n to 1^ noMesfclad y " iia y^ boond aa I fait 
mysdtf to l>e, to alone for mnoh that i hafa heard 
"^^kffoffik heaven lOMWf not ftoaa yoii>»-<rf lStt& 
conduct of ny liAher." 

"HushI" exolaimid Mrs. Wdrbufton, ^I 
have long ^looe fMrgivea, ahnost antirsly iof^ot- 
tea idi thit. Let the dead rest now. I «Hiy 
wish to remember that he was my hasbiBd aad 
thefetherofmy<(hitd." 

'^ Yet let UM eoiit»iiMk" saidPfailin,excitaAf. 
''I hated to wound you -•'ttay, i felt how uattaa 
it would be to do so, by asking your liMiAiMi ta 
my marriage with my dear wife, who had ne^faar 
family or fortune to recommend her: and, 
mother, it may be that, conscious of her lore for 
me,and of heruaprotectedness, Imight havaa^ad 
as many others have done. She was an orphan, 
poor, and trusting in me as a child; but in such a 
case could you nave received and blessed me as 
your son ? I married her," he continued, agmn 
devatmg his voice ; ** but, shame on me for the 
cowardice, then I grew weak, and instead of 
frankly and honesUy confiding in a mother 
whose true heart has never yet failed id% I 
bound my sentle wife by a promise— a promise 
which, amid the utmost calumny, she has kept 
unbroken — ^never to reveal our marriage, not 
even to her sister, now her only relative on 
earth, until I ^wt her permission to do ao; 
which I idways mtended should be at the hirtfa of 
ourchild« Now, mother," he co&elsded,**ai&ee 
you know all, whieh wiaukl yoo he battar 
pleased at h— to discover your eon to be aa «■- 
principled scoundrel, or, as I fortunaldy am, the 
irasband— the happy husband— of one fike 
Annie Brande ? or rather," he added, fondly, as 
he drew near her, and passed his hand carea- 
singlj over her soft hair, *' Annie Warburton ?" 

After a short pause, during which time, 
who knows how bitter a struggle ahe eo- 
dnred between jealousy that he could love 
anyone better than iMurself; that she ahocdd 
no longer have the first daim on his afibo- 
tion ; msappointment that her first plan for 
him, M he had tndysaid, hadfeiled; her do- 
sire to please him in all things, and soaeatbing 
too, even already, of a wish to shelter and pro- 
tect the helpless girl befora har, so aeon to bo- 
come the mother of her grandchild, Phifip's 
diild» her better nature prevaM; and after eaa* 
bracing her son, Mrs. Waitarton drew the 
headofthe weephig girl to her boeom, kisaing 
her fondly, and saying : 

" I have much to pardon in you, my son** 
your want of trust in me. You shomd have 
told me all from the banning, and so spared 
this little one mudb suffering; for if I judgs 
correctly, she has suffisred much, althoogh 
silently. It is not fit," she added, " that yoar 
lafent should be born under any other ioef 
than that of Oak Movnt. Come^ Pfail^^ kt 
bffiof yoor young wife boBM t' 
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Need we say with what a htppy fm$ Jane 
BnndoiethdhfVJMvftlQUcrfrainApiuB? orhow 
speedily aha wm on her way to join her little 
aiatar, Btver, m wfite oi hor many effaite to 
letam to her <M eallintf^ u> part her aAy mor^ 
her brother-ki-law deoluing^ hie mother folly 
oninridJing in the declaration that he would not 
be&ife ahe had forgiven him for all the miaery 
he had caused hist unless aha conaentad to re- 
mthkf Mtad we aay, ai|lMr» bow pkaaaal the 
iliiiituiing wi, at whiehPyiiii and Annie iih 
Mlid Miaa Hatty ahoold bo praMot (aUbooih 
that lady waa rather aahamed to linear)} ot 
nantkm the pride and joy with whkh dear 
lira. Baboai xvid the annotmnainanti in the 
of the birtb of Philip Warbwtai^ 
hair? 




LOOKING BACK. 

BT UATtmxn SARB. 

CoBM^sillqr my tide, flweetlOTeofiiilael Ahmet 

it is mai^ a year 
Since oar hands were clsq^'d. and our Utob were 

knit together, my Mary dear ! 
And yet, through the toirows and joys that fill oiir 

years as they ebh and flow, 
My Oioiights, like the hirds, wHI wander baok to the 

ewnmetB of lon^ ago. 

I etti aee in my h«art — oh, golden time— each spot 

where we lo^ed to phqr, 
Willi tlie satMhhie looking so kindly dawn as ft 

look'd en «s many a day. 
I ean aaa year iiwe, yonr Utile sweet CmI'-hJi ! not 

as It looks en me now^ 
With the sober eyes, and tfie eazntst eyaa^ aad the 

wrinkles mpon the brow : 
Bat a little roaad ikos^ with a roguish imile» and 

merry eyes, blue aad bright, 
That neter would leave my heart alone— no, aerer 

—by day or night. 

Ah! many a taste of the birehen rod I had, ibr my 

^es would look 
More often in thine, my little lore, than ever they 

would on a book! 
And I can remember fall well, ftdl wdl, all my 

tttHe grleft ftw your sake, 
And tibe traant hours we pesaed, we two, in the 

woeii or the kvambie brake. 

I ean bear the shoots of onr playmates now, and 

yoar roSee the leodest of all ; 
And I cateh the soand of the old miU«wheelf aad 

the noisy waterfidl : 
I can see the far-off hills as th^ rim, and gleam in 

the naming showers. 
And the golden grain in the haryest-flelds, and the 

birds, and the buds, and flowers. 

AhT lore, ah! wife, 'twas a Joyoas time, that 

spnng-thne of ours, I ween : 
Then yoa wSM ^e sprightUei^ fldiest bus, my 

Mary, tbat aver waa aaen 



And I waa the wildest^ merrieat div onr Tillage 

eonld boast or show» 
Vet never a man or a woman but lov'd the sight of 

our faces, I know. 



My love, yott mm%tobn oar bridal day— 'twas a 

gMona sammar's mean t 
The brightest aad dearsat, wa thonght in oar joy, 

that ever to earth waa been. 
Thesanieok'dleveontbe i swa w h ana at b» aad a 

holier beaatywoae I 
And the woods raag oat with amarrkrahoat than 

ever they bad before* 
Oh ! my heart was proud as I gaaed that mam on 

the trembling one at my side- 
Was proud as our nei^bours haHed, Ian. with a 

happy <«Qod speed the bride I'' 



The old fblks gave wattMlrblettiBgvtooyaildthy 

little hand to me « 
CM knows have I kept my ^malaai mih, to lova 

aad to ehaidsh thee, 
▲ht well I remember that mortdag now^ and weUg 

too, each word yoa saidf 
Each hope that you breathed, and each whispered 

Joy that flushed voar mir cheelcs with red-« 
Each lOoR that said all it would ss^ , and yet lefty 

ah! Mary, how much untold? 
niank heaven, thoagh white are oar loiis^ oar 

hearts aie fifeih aa they were of old. 



fiow aaaet am tbase dreams of ol d" fc o w dear! 

what mam'xlea oar beeoaaa Ml 
Of sorrows we've met unchanged* my will s of blma* 

lags remember'd still. 
Andy Msry, what fulnem of blim ii y e ar s wh a t 

gladness, what Joy is mine. 
As I gaxe on the faces and waikling eyes that look 

up so fondly In thine 1 



As t Bst to the tfMd of a maa]y step, or the aoand 

ofasihreiy voice. 
What else, oh win of my youiln and age, what etee 

eanldobat r^eieeT 
What else bat r^oioe on my banded kneea» ibr oh I 

deaxar than aaght on e ailh 
Ay, dearer than life to oar yearning hearts are tin 

loved ones beside oar heartk 



God grant that^ their livee be nnsalBed hecebya 

deed or a thought of shame- 
That they cam for themselves ss the noblest dower 

the wealth of an honest name ! 
God grant that the lessons that we teaeh them now 

bring a blesafaig on you and me^- 
That the pmyers be remember'd in after-yeara thag 

lisped at a mother's knee 1 

Nayy never look sad while a hope ia oars, thoagh 

the past may come never again* 
Days tender and true we mav know» dear love^ an- 

shadowed by aught of pain. 
Then sttll all unchana^d let us live and love; may 

yean onfy wed us more t 
0, wifii, may tiie fhtore be never len sweet than 

the days that hafo gone belMO 
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B(Y ISOtDTHOtor Hitt. 



It wm A Mir eip«rieHe« to be ciWdteiied at & 

rrMf before six Vdodcia 'tfl)6 ^omiDg by 
p«rtittattt dangitmr of the f a<^ry bdto ana 
the tranap of haBtemug l^t, tramping faster 
and luter as the monotonotis burdeti ^ Ae 
beUt^^'Gome inb^ yoar workT come into your 
work!" — one after another ceased. We had 
started up with the sudden terrdr of a fire, or 
8ome«ther dear calamity. But the sight of the 
harrying strsamb of htiman brings^-^en, wo- 
me»» and children*^iowit»g from opposite di- 
reotiofis, in all dinsotions, only confluent in the 
nflighbotorbood of the many-windowed, red-bnck 
boudtngs, Willi tall ohimney shafts, that we had 
noticed the evening before, reminded us that we 
were at Derby^^usv, silent Derby; but for 
these same factory mils, where one may walk 
from tha London-road to Friars-gate, without 
meetmg two dozen persons out of tlie High* 
street and the market-phures, except at dinner- 
time, and six o'clock, when tile legitimate work- 
ing day has ended, and the same flood of life 
tlwt poured into them in the morning, flows out 
of the factory gates, and spreads in noisy bands 
and length^ed files along the streets. It is 
impossible to be an uninterested observer of 
theae thronging crowds, to watch their sys- 
tematic goin^ and comings, without bemg 
drawn by the nresistible magnetism of numbers 
to the scenes of their various labour. The spar, 
or poroehin, or lead, or iron works, the cotton 
or silk mBls (the latter of which are so nume- 
rous in this primal scene of thdr first establish- 
ment in Bngiand), mills in which children are 
ground into hard-working bread-winners at 
tniiteen ysars of age, and life itself accepts the 
conditions of macmnerv. Other and more ab- 
stract thoughts are apt to arise in connection 
with tiiese armies of labour— 4he part they play 
(fiDr the most part all unconsciously) in the pro^ 
gross and cirilitation of llie nations. For the 
arts are masters of the humanities, and these 
busy, toiling ^'hands'' their necessary minis- 
trants and Mlpers. 

For all their closed gates and opaque or care- 
fully blinded windows-^a necessary precaution 
where silk-mills are concerned — there is no great 
difficulty in gaining admission to any of the 
works in Derby. The proprietors are courteous 
and their clerks or foremen intelligent, and on all 
oocesions willing to afiTord an interested visitor 
every possible information. The interior of a 
sUk-nuH, therefore, is a common sight enough 
in this town of tall chimnies. But with one 
exceotion, we believe, the Derby cotton-worics 
are tne property of a single firm, and for some 
good reason or another tabooed to the general 



visit^} it was v^ry i^teasatttlherefbrb to 
a eonrteous reply to dur applioatk>n) making- m 
exception in our favour, and naming i^ €8uiy 
period for our visit. 

All lady readers in these days of ^laliiiig, 
crochet, and embroidery, are fcmiliar wttti t& 
heraldic boAr's4iead cotton of Messrs. Wialter 
Evans and Oo,, of Darby; but the psineipa! 
fiictory of the Firm is situated a few mileir ^iA 
of the town, on the margin of the river Der^reotj 
and forms the centre of a village wh^y inhabited 
by the people engaged in their works. 

The walk from Derby along the London-<^omd, 
though the longest way, is the pleasantest to Dar- 
ley— a wide, smooth road i^at feels like felting^ to 
tM feet — ^bordered by the pleasant villas, and 
handsome dwellings of &e rich mamifactnarcM 
and merchants of the town, and at the period 
of our visit, overhung with verdure and scented 
with a hundred garden odours. 

The roads and footpaths in Derby and its 
vicinity are excellent, the former especially ao, 
from their elasticity, freedom from dnnt, and 
inabsorption of wet. They are made of a com- 
position of boiling coal-tar and fine gravd^ which 
requires to be renewed yearly, and, wfaUe in the 
course of being laid down^ must be anything but 
pleasant to the olfactory senses of tfa« paaaers 
by ; but the result is worth some fittie inconve- 
mence. Imagine^ oh ye wearers of that patented 
monstrosity, " Kamptidicon,'' walking, friraifites, 
on India-rubber matting-^or the footpaths on 
a warm day give precisely this sensatk)n of Ihm 
softness to the tread, though we were told that 
in the hottest wither the composition never 
becomes sufiicientiy plastic to adhere * * • 
But here is Darlev Park, and yonder, over- 
looking the works tnat have founded the fortiines 
of their proprietors, Darlev HaU, and hugging 
the ruins or the ancient Abbev, the buttresses of 
which are built into some of the cottages^Dariev 
itself, prettily, but not too heidthfully, aitnatea 
on the green banks of the Derwent, in dose 
vicinity to the cotton-factory and paper- 
mill, the machinery of which are at present 
entirely dependant on the river. Leaving the 
little village, with its gardens and handsome 
school-house on our right, and passing between 
the walls of the cottage allotments and the Hall 
demesnes we find ourselves in front of the co^ 
ton factory— a gaunt-looking, red-brick fabric, 
pierced on every side with numerous tiera of 
windows. The approach is by an iron bridge 
or causeway, at the end of which an old man in 
a sort of outpost lodge, makes his bow, and di- 
rects us to another supernumerary-looking 
building, an office where are are oourteooaly 
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receiYed by a representative of the house, and, 

afib^ some conversation, consigned to the care of 

a foreman, who hasinstructions to afford us every 

inCcMrmatioD, espeddly with regard to .^hose 

parte of the work's n wfaiJ^ tiirdimen^i Ub6\ii ii 

employed. The old man is practised in his task : 

he bc^^s rightly by showing the mig^^y 7^^^^ 

wheel, by which the whole internal machinery of 

the mill is propelled ; then we enter the linty 

k>v0r 9t^ey^t$e sftm-bovweof th9 i^W n»atsdd 

hqipntl at pne end with great br^^wn iMes, 

thmiigb the gapiqg sidjBS of, which the, snowy 

cotton protrudes; while, at the other, a ; man 

irit^a wooden rakeis making hay« so to speak, 

ofv^ftiable wool, which he dn^ws down from 

thet open moutbs nf vanous bales, and mixes so 

aa to. fl%v><l'^ ^ quahty of their contents,. The 

eottoa thus rendered uniform .in qvalitv is 

csnied off to the scutching machine and we 

foUpiy up ^ well-worn narrow stairs tethe 

room in whioh the white locks undergo its opera- 

tiooa. For an instant or two the rotary motion, 

thA mtilesa whirl and whiz of the machinery, 

wfaioi seems to beat and throb on every nerve 

in .our brain, the misty white dust flying off 

fsou^ the torn and s^arated fibres— alowfy at 

first, and afterwards at the revolution of some 

l,fiOO beaters in a minute, leaves nothing plain 

but confusion, if we may be allowed so 

Hibemian a phrase. After awhile, however, we 

bqgin to comprehend the action of the machinery 

— to notice the white films crossing each other 

like snow-ibdkes in every direction, and ulti* 

mately to watch with interest its next purgation 

at thjs hands of various men and women, who 

remove it in the familiar form of sheets of cotton* 

woid (or wadding) to the carding machine where 

it ia di^wn in between a cylinder and concave 

frame, studded, brush-like, with wires, the re- 

Ycdntions of which disentangle and straighten 

the fibres, which pass out like a stream of filmy 

goasamer. 

Wheu this process is effected, a sort of 
automatic comb lifts the cotton off the teeth of 
the carding-machine, and conveys it between 
two rollers into a tin can, from whence it is 
takeOy in a light, fleecy form, which our con« 
ductor informs us is caUed a '' sUver." 

The work in this room seems pretty equally 
divided between the sexes. The women, strong 
and healthy-looking, and evidentljr seasoned to 
their work, have a few youog girls amongst 
them, and we notice complaouktly (probably 
owing to the dusty nature of their employment) 
that there is no attempt at dress amongst these 
workers. The women for the most part wear 
short blue cotton jackets (or bed-gowns as we be- 
lieve they are sometimes designated), and the 
girls high pinafores, with wide pockets in front, 
in wbicn the waste particles of cotton are saved. 
Amongst these young girls, apparently ranging 
from thirteen to sixteen years of age, we noticed 
two instances of Derbyshire-throat [goitre), 
that singular disease the origin of which appears 
80 little comprehended even by the medical pro- 
fession^ 



Our next visit was to the drawing machines, 
through which the fleece is made to pass several 
times, in order to arrange the fibres lengthways, 
and equali^ the thickness of the '' sliver" — a pro- 
'desa eontiAueclin tUe roving ^nAibhine — a very 
near relation of the former, which sends out the 
cpUon i,n A; long thin tress, to which a slight 
twist is given by the r^id revolutions of the 
can which receives it. This is the first impulse 
the s^.niii$^l,|iB^i^e^ towards, that irmness 
which, as aewi^R.an^ crochet cotton^ it.uki* 
mSftely aoquii^a, - M thia stage, it Mk into tfae 
hands of children, who wind it on bobbins fo? 
the spinniM^raiiie^j but aa it was nol }refc 
twelve o'clod(« wasaw |H>thiag of these jwnwh 
"hands,^' ... 

In the spinni^gtr^QQis (thene are tm^ ot mtare 
rooqis 60 occupiedji we passed between double 
tiers of young wxvnen^ neat and ictoan in person 
and appearance, each tepiresenting in her day'a 
work, months of labour as peirformed by me 
distaff and spinning-wheel of ov fonbeareis. 
Hereweare shown, with much appsvent plMkBUiiet 
the quality of dijQ^nt threads* the eapabilitiei 
of the machinoB (some of them eontainuiig 
hundreda of spindlies allmanaged by one young 
woman), and thei manner of workuig aad 
stopping, them. 

The whole process is a wonder, firom the per- 
fection of each operation, and the rapk^y with 
whioh the tireless steel or iron fingevs do their 
work, not the least interesting part of whidi 
is the filling of the reels (or '* bobbins" as they 
are technically called), the attendant simply 
placing them in position to receive tibe threaa, 
which winds around them, as we see, with the 
precisest regularity and neatness. Each reel is 
made to contain a given number of yarda— 
three hundred I believe is the regulated measuve 
on the Boar's Head cotton reels, and not a psr* 
ticle under or above that quantity goes on them« 
To watch the filUng.of the bobbins, from their 
number and the exacting nature of tbeir dutiea, 
requires the utmost qui^mess of eye and hand 
on the part of the attendant, who» as soon as 
the requisite quantity ia wound on, cnta the 
thread and adjusts another reel, with a celerity 
almost equal to that of the machine she control. 
Some of the most highly-^finished thread, our 
attendant tells us, with a very mysteriona air, 
passes through Jire and water. There ia the 
thread twirling before our eyes through shallow 
troughs filled with water, to moisten it during 
its tension ; and by-and«bye we are shown the 
iron rollers over which, at a red heat» we are 
told, it is passed to take off the minute fibres. 

Farther on, we come to the packing de« 
partment— another room filled with very young 
women, and some children, the third we have 
visited in which, with the exception of the over- 
seers, the workm are all women. Here^ faster 
than thought, the practised fingers pass from 
the lips to the adhesive label wiUi which each 
end of a reel is covered, and place them on in a 
continued triple action^ that seems nevev to flag. 
Others count the leela in doimis and gvoeaest 
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ibid. tl6| antf label them tt^tb tbe trade-maik of 
the noiue, and tiie qnantitr in each packet^ and 
they are then ready for me wholesale buyers. 
Other hands are busy winding l^a&a of cotton, 
white and colonredi much of which Is done at 
tije homes ai the winders. The l)leaching also 
and dyeing of the yam, or ^read, is done at a 
distaaice ; nnt, on the other hand, the reels on 
tidiich tlie cotton is made-up are manufactured 
on the premises, and the measant smell of the 
beech-wood sawdust and ^e rapid makbg of 
the articles themselves are by no means the 
least Interesting parts of the exhibition. 

Once or twice in the course of our walk 
through the Jfactory it occurred to us that here 
waa a fitting field for the effort* of the " Societv 
for the Em^yment of Women*" Why should 
not properly trained matrons supply the places 
pf meUfOTerseers in these work-rooms filled 
with women I The propriety of such superin- 
tendence is patent, ana the jdea of woman's 
ignorani;e as muchinists oan scarcely have place 
in these rooms, where the machines are entirely 
worked by them. Besides, we are now speaking 
of ''trained women*" 

In eomtoff down tha narrow stairs wa wave 
obl^ied to back into an angle of the landing, to 
allow the only apeoimen of ii^/liU€d and 
BOt orar elean Smty wa had met with in the 
course of onr visit to pass us. She was pkia, 
SFiih an wnmiatakaMy pert air, and, before per- 
oeiving us, addressed the old £oiwian cares- 
atnglfy aad tapped him with a little fillip on the 
obMk, aomtwhat to bar own and that indi* 
i^ual'a disooDoertaianti m she i«n rapdly past 
<m seeing iw: 

It was amnsing to notiea how impenetiable 
ear oaaducSor was on tiie subject of wages. 
His slight deafnasa baeama oonfinnad at a 
dinet ^piasllan, and "Some ovia thing, and 
•Mna anotlMRr,^' waa all thsEt it waa possible to 
aitnet from him, exeept the suggestive in- 
Unuiation tbat the gifte he waa in &e habit of 
vaoaiviBg, in his qnaMty of oondoctor, were 
finsqnmSy in axeaaa of his own. 

We had not time to visit the paper-mill ad- 
jacent belonghig to the same firm, but passed 
into the village street, which Is scmpidously 
dean, as are the houses of the workpeople in- 
habiting ft. Flowers flourish here in profusion, 
and the kousewhrea— ^or at Darley Mills no 
married women with young families are em- 
ployed—appear to vie with a proper womanly 
emulation In keephig their homesteads neat. 
Some open doors and windows gave ns glimpses 
of interiors, in which the owners had progressed 
beyond neatness to ornament, and had earned 
the Inxuxj of a handsome] sofli, and good en- 
gravings. Onlv two or three little childrBn were 
hi the street; nut we heard a goodly noise of 
laughter and romping in the precincts of the 
aehool, where the hours for lessons were over. 
The school, like the church, is the gift of the 
Evans's family, and we were subseouently told 
IM the Misses Brans, though laoies of ad- 



vanced age, eontbme to take the ntmostinterssl 
in the progress of the cfafldren. 

Pausing fbr a moment on the outskfrtt of 
the village to look across the Derwent — 
which on the morning in questiou was 
brimming over its meadowy margins, owing 
to recent heavy rains hi the Peak^ giving 
as much trouble by its excess^ as it some- 
times had done by its parsimony, to the propme- 
tors of the mill, who by this tune in all proba- 
bility have made themselves independent of its 
oapnces by the introduction of steam^ whidi 

Mr. P ' informed us they were about to do 

—while thus pausing, a firm-stepping, ft^sh- 
looMng countrywoman of sixty, or tnereabonts, 
with bright dark eyes, and a broad, full brow, 
dropped us a little rustic curtsy— a rarer acticm 
in Derbjrshhre, where the bonea have more of 
limestone in them than in the more supple 
south ; and forthwith we made her pace, xAAeh 
was by no means an Idle one, our own, and fell 
into pleasant converse, for die old lady waa tiM 
intelligent as communicative, and her appear- 
ance apropos of the Darley Mills, where for 
twenty years she had kept the school fbr the 
Messrs. Evans, under the old regime, before 
pupil teachers, certificated mistresses, or govern- 
ment inspectors had been thought ol Hot 
admiration of the present system, nowever, was 
ffenuinei and she modestly confiessed diat chil- 
aren in these days knew much more than she 
had ever learned. We had heard on the pre- 
vious day, fVom a gentleman outside the cirde 
of the manufactuiing interest that the working 
people of Derby, as a body, were strongly in- 
oculated with Socialist doctrines, and at once 
hated and envied their employers. From our 
companion, however, we heard only ezpreasions 
of respectful praise and gratitude to the firm we 
had been visning, whose care fbr the comforts 
and well-being of their workpeople subsequently 
made the theme of various impromptu gossips 
with old people in our walks. 

Our present informant tells us that die 
Darley children are sent to school at a very 
early age, and— contrary to all sixty-years- 
old precedent— love it better than play. But 
there, she may say that it is play, there are so 
manv new-fasnioned ways of doing things, 
teacning amongst the rest, in these days. We 
suggest that these very infantile pupils are sent 
to school to keep them out of the streets, and 
the way of their mothers, and inquire if they 
learn anything. "Aye, sure," is the reply; 
"many of them can read at five or six jeen of 
age as well as I can ; and the Miss Evans's 
themselves often examine the elder ones, who 
go to school tin twelve o'dock, and then are ex- 
pected to go into the works for the other hslf 
of the day." 

In answer to other questions, she tells us that 
the children work in a house by themselves, 
and have very easy tasks allotted to them, such as 
piecemg the broken yams, winding the rovingson 
the bom)ins, and removing the finished copi 
from the spindles. At thuteen they are taken 
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■Id iha &ctarvA flad wodt fiom tiz to u* wiA 
p bour-aiid-A-naif for moaW-^A $jritam eom- 
IBoa to «U mwiaQftetoiriea wbere childi«o» girls 
ir boTK* mw employ^ SkodooAnotthiokthAt 
lh«7 &ht Aids) loiow much of house vork t how 
aa.tfiey^ Mog alblajr ajt lehool or in 4^ niU)'^ 
jlhs yoanff women lure not vecj strong ; « good 
Btnj of them go off in consumption, 'speoaUv 
jif tber eome out of the P^ak. The DArby girls 
litma It heat; hot one died about six weeks 
huk, and another she heard was y^ry bad^ The 
liiss Evans's were very good in spich eases ; but 
all the kindness in the world coiddnt save them. 
» isn't only that the village is so ni^^hand 

tiiver^ and the miQ as you may say upon it, 
all liie factory girls tbmk 4>f is dreas-^-and 
Irerybody knows it is not possible to get much 
jant of aevenoandvsixpence or eight sbiUings 
jlKweeky which ia about the avenge of the girPs 
wages. Bo, rather than not be as smart as the 
fsst» they deprive themaelvea of proper nouriah- 
Mt» and hardly ever have any other dinner 
than a cup of coffiM and a slice of bread and 
batter I and everybody knows one cannot work 
tad last for many years together upon such lare. 
In this way she thinks that they undennine their 
itrengthi and. if they take cold, or any trifling 
iQiisss, it goes harder with them than with other 
people." 

"The women in the silk factories, in good 
times, earn higher wagea than in the cotton- 
aulls; but tl^ masters are not so particular in 
town, aa at the Darley worka aa to the character 
of their paople; and women negleot their 
homea and ohildien in order to earn more 
money, which, after all, does not nmke up to a 
ftmily for discomfort and disorder. " Bhe thinks, 
too. that " girls brought up by mothers who are 
factory hanos. and who work in the factories them- 
selves, often lookupon children as encumbrances, 
and have not the same fselings about home and 
babies, and household duties that women should 
have. The babies are put out to nurse by the 
day, to some old woman who keeps them quiet 
with syrup of poppies, or something of that 
sort; or else they are lea to children hardly able 
to drag them about, and subjected to convul- 
sions and other inHantile ailments by the oae of 
what is locallv called sugarorag""Hk piece of 
folded rag as thick aa one's litda finger steeped 
in sugar and water, and it may be a drop or two 
of composing-stuff, and hung about the child's 
neck to console it for the loss of the sofb warm 
nestling-place, and ezqulsiteljr prepared draught 
that nature had provided for it. '* But there — 
what are poor lolka to do? Everything is 
so dear in D^rby^ that a mau's wages alone 
would not support a family." 

And with tnia question*^aa difficult to the 
political economist as to the philanthro|ttst^ 
oar aeti^ and pleaaant companion dropped the 
duplieate of the curtsy that had led to our ae- 
Quaintance. xmd. tripping down a few steps ftrom 
the footoath to the road at the town end of it, 
turned down a tree-shaded lane on the opposite 
side, and was presently out of sight* 

Bevolvhig many pomts of our conversation 



wWch ]boro direotiji on certain qoestiouawbiflh 
had often p r eaentoJ themselves to our mind a^ 
tative to the social and moral effecta of the fac- 
tory ayetem» eapeoially in retBrence to wou^aiH- 
bow mr tfie abeence dt the maternal element in 
the care, and laupeppviaion of the children, and toe 
ordering and providipg for the comfort p€ Uie 
home> umt element m brie( on whkh dqiends 
the baaia of' parental authority^ and the cen- 
traljaation of Aom^ affectioA-^s answerable for 
the intemperate habits of the men. th^ ignorance 
of domestic duties on the part of the dMghtere. 
and the divided inteveeta^ of familiea) How 
much of the domestic crime that shames our 
modem civilization is due to the same cause f 
And lastly, yet above all, what relation may 
exist between the alarming increase of chil4- 
murder, and the habitual neglect of. or abnega^ 
tion of the maternal instincts continned ttom 
mother to daughter? Does this counteraction 
of Nature's laws react upon the spedes. and ocd- 
mmate in lAtHess indmerenoe on the part of 
mothers to the helpless sanctity of infant ]ifo? 
These are questions that will make themselvee 
heard with appalling distinctness through idl 
the busy whiazing and pfaiszing and whirr of 
wiieele and bands. Sorely tiie jproprietora of 
^e Darley Uilla exhibit a fhr-aeeing and wise 
benevolenee. in em^^oying only onmanried 
women, and those who have no lamilief, in 
their works I 

There is no walking briskly under the iufin- 
enee of thoughts like these, so we saontered 
round to the museum, a private house) very ill*- 
adapted to its public purpose, and whieh we 
were unfbrtunate enough to find in the course 
of being ''set to-rights.'' as its then fenmihie 
curator infomed ue. 

A visitor^s«book in the hall, a stmnpypen 
which atppeared to have been need in every way 
but updde-down, and an ink*boMle oveinrown 
with mould upon a sedimentary bottana, revealed 
the fact, that from tiM^th of the past monlh 
to the 6th of the present September 1861. only 
twelve persons had paaaed in. A signifieantma* 
morandum of the public intarsst fdt in the 
institution, and which, coupled with the informa- 
tion that few of the workingMnen, comparatively 
speaking, attend the lecturea and classes at the 
Meehanios* Institution aa the vicinity, that 
amusements are the only things that are really 
popular, speaks probably more of physical in* 
ability than of 'actual disinclination to profit by 
diese local advantages. Studv after six o'clock 
in the evening to a man who has been hard at 
work ^m six in the moming» is not so eaay an 
exercise as the uninitiated may enppose. The 
mind and body both need relaxatioQ, and the 
/ enjoyment attended with the least mental strain 
is the one that (except in remarkable instances) 
will be most acceptable. 

It would be unfair to criticise the eoodition 
of the museum on this ooeasbn. We met the 
beaats on the stairs and in the passages, and 
viewed the birds out of window, the various 
cases being in course of rsmoval in order to 
make arrangements for the reception of the 
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town and conn^ library, whioh had just been 
made over to the cuatodians of the museum; 
but anything more lamentable than the der^ge- 
menty of the table-caies— their ddnlents nltkej, 
labels misplaced, the majority of specimens 
without any — can scarcely be conceired: and 
we pitied the expected new curator, who, an 
dderly gentleman (who kindlv did the honours 
of the institution on our behalO mfbrmed US, 
would have the task of classifying and arranging 
them. One would hi^v.e. e^ec^ ^ a county 
so rich as Derbyshire m minerals and fossiUfe- 
rous treasure, to have found these .departments 
very fully and beautifullv illusteated, but in this 
we were disappointed. One collection, however, 
which we md not expect to meet with, and 
which was certainly the most interesting and 
fullest of its kind we have ever seen, consisted 
id rubbings from ancient brasses* and exhibited 
some very curious points in connection with 
costume and funeral fashions. Here, for the 
first time, we saw the representation of the 
corpse tied head and feet in a cere-doth, or, 
more probably, a bull's hide, which was ancient- 
ly used instead of a coffin, dating the brass 
iMick to the earljr Anglo Norman period. These 
rubbings, sufficientlv numerous to cover the 
walls ox one room, had been lent by a gentle- 
man in the locality, and deserve to be carefully 
preserved, offering as they do valuable and in- 
teresting information on bygone customs. Our 
courteous conductor, who was very anxious to 
impress upon us that his interest in the museum 
and Uie library (with the arrangements of which 
he had charged himself at a period which he 
generally spent in travelling) was entirely ^a- 
tuitous, exhibited, with not a little satisfaction, 
the rcAlly imposing number of volumes of which 
the library would consist We found the his- 
torical and biographical divisions exceedingly 
well fflled ; but Mr. K — confessed that fiction 
was the most popular feature, and accordingly 
books of the usual lending-library stamp 
abounded. We looked in vain for any bibli- 
othical curiosities, the system being to change 
away rare works for modem ones. With no 
little eaprit de pays, if we may coin a phrase, 
our kmdly self-constituted cicerone exhibited 
Sir Wm. Gell's beautiful works on Rome and 
Pompeii, and delighted himself by informing us 
that he had recenUy had the honour of spending 
a dav with Mrs. Hamilton Gray, at Bolsover 
Castle — ^in brief, this gentleman had literary as- 
pirations, and eventually confessed, with a 
olnshing timidity that was charming to an old 
offender in Uiat way, that he had adventured 
into print, and that a paper of his was to be 
met with in——. Well, we will not tell tales — 
Messrs. Groombridge know where, though we 
have not yet laid mmds upon it. In the end, 
having seen the mummv; the usoal display of 
aboriginal art from the Sandwich Islands; head 
of iSew Zealander, with the hab on; scalp. 



wampum-belt, and tomahawk of Americm 
Indian; a Roman pig of lead; a snnff-b<nc of 
Qr. Johnson's, ^nd i^ tricolour co<^ade worn 
during thb eld^Frenck Revolution, we bid adieu 
to our well-bred but insulated conductor, 
whfse thoughts and sympathies are somewhat 
cramped and narrowed oy local and social 
blends, but who is nevertheless glad of the in- 
tetTQi^tioh our visit has affordmi to his self- 
imposed duties, and gladder still at the op- 

pcgtumtywe)iHiv^vft^to<efdiictiiiii«gJgpica 
outside the town.of Perby. • t n . 

The polite a^te^ena ii oue improHif(tii[iaD> 
^uaintance only ^nd > at ^e door .^o^ tibt 
museum^ wbBUw, taming ;inAei thoHigh-ttiM^ 
we find ourselves in &e t:tte]( «f^ te.>hM|»- 
returning fac^f-handa^ mwm witik -itHim, 
pale, patient Jooksr others |;reMyv«id trnnd|^- 
lookiAg—the. women for die niosfc Mrt jmoiis, 
but iiaded, and an undecgrowth 4»f - per^fso- 
codous boys and girk. The«# hAat 4MBt 
noticeable for tawdriness than nentasns in tfaoii: 
attire ; the iormeri porhane not moieiboiatdroas 
than boys under cover all day may be fnitnifcad 
to be on coming out^ hut -hmititQm ni>ihe 
strongest sense. . Bands brandb offi ma» in 
one direction, some in anothen Groups gatibgr 
and gossip at the comers, and then aeatlter 
themselves through the streets to their varioos 
homes. Here and there a few hag^, lb read 
the notioes of concerts, &e., in iim abop- 
windows, and then huxry off to wash nnd 
smarten their dress in order to fitiM»Mi tbem. 
Soon after, the pnbliohhonees turn on their pro- 
digal supply of gas, the fiddles sound in tiMB, 
and the Derby footory-hands, or a goed||y <^Mr* 
tion of theip, dissi^ite the strain of laboor 
with drink and dance and aong. 
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A NuRSBRT Thouoht. — ^Do yoM ever tkink 
how much work a UtUe child dese In a 4^ I How, 
from sonrise to sunset, the little ieet patter ronnd 
to ufl 80 aimlessly? Climbing up hap, ^^w^h^g 
down there, running to another place, bat never 
still. Twisting and tnming, and rolling and reach- 
ing, and doubling, as it testing every bone and 
mnscle for their fiiture uses. It is very cnfloas to 
watch it One who does so may w^l nnderstatii 
the deep b«st«liiDg of tlie rosy little deeper, la, with 
oneavm tessed over its early head, it prepares ibr 
the next day's gymnasties. Tireless through ifae 
day, tUl that time eomes, as the mailemal love 
which so patiently aecommodatei itsalf, hopr -after 
hour, to its thousand wants and caprioss. real or 
fancied. A busy creature is a little child. To be 
looked upon wiUi awe as well as with delight, as its 
clear eyes look trustingly Into feces that to God, and 
man hate essayed to wear a mask. As it sits down in 
its little chair to ponder precociously over the white 
lie you thought it '^ funny" to tell it ; as, Hsbig and 
Isaoiag on your knee, H says, tlu>aglicfa^,''iB a 
tone wbich should pravokea tsar, not m suite} - ** I 
donH believe it." A lofeljrand yet aiMtarfiil AfaSac 
is that UtUe child. 
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I raididr vula^r ms'tbe trUdhr- 
nfctered exdamation of Mr. FleMieood, as be 
OBm'hmHSAf inta the^Toom where bis young wife 
at embrcodcnnp" a scarf, aad tfaftn^Riffr Himself 
ifcioBlflBgthupw^tha sofil, hid his fkce/and 
hfshiiMitegllkeoMiiiaa ague fit 

Ue Madleworir dfopped fir«m the hands of 
MiB. FlMtwoody and ror a aMment or two she 
■t hke ona panlysad. Then risfng hasMly, she 
^amg aaroaa tfia room, and dropping on her 
kaees heaide her husband, drew her arm about 
bis narlc. aflid aaid*** 

"Oh, Bdwardt fidwardl what has hap- 
pnadr 

Bat the otdy response she received was a 
gnm ao Ml <n anguish, ^at it sent a shock 
livoagh her heart 

''^eafc, Edward P* 

"Rained r hopeleady ruined r 

"Oh, Edward I look up! Let me see your 
five, door husband P' And she tried to lay her 
Aeek down against hia; but he kept his face 
taniad irom her. 

Very, very pale was Mrs. Fleetwood, as she 
nasid hanMif from a knedhoff posture, and 
drnwing a chair to the sofa, sat down, and again 
hid ho* hand upon her husband. One year 
only had she bean a bride; and this was the 
fint doud that had daxkened her sky — ^the first 
doud ; bot'it held a desolating tempest within 
ilibosom. " 

" Edward f The wife's deep love had given 
>treDg[th to her heart already, and her voice was 
i«gahnng ffarmness. '* Not ruined ; that is im- 
possible P' she said, in tones strangely confi- 
dent. 

" Possible and actual," he answered, with less 
agitation, but|ui a low, solemn vcuce. 

"Again I say impossible, EdarardP' spoke 
oat MffB« Fleetwood, her voice growing yet 
ftmer. 

Mr. Fleetwood sloidy raised himself from his 
fecombent pontion on the sofa, and looked into 
Ins wife's &ce* A cry of fear parted her lips, 
^ she said, hastily— 

"Oh, Edward, you are ill P' 

"I am heartsick— heartbroken— -in despaii^ 
Anaa!" 

" My precioua husband P' — the tonea of Mra. 
^setwood wen orerburdened with the tendereat 
love-«<filon't aay heartbroken— don't say in 
dsipair— donH aay ruinad. God is in Heaven, 
^ von are atiU a man V* 

" By a Bnddenly*£Edling and unexpected blow, 
Aiuia, I am stricken to the earth. My all ia 

icsttared to the whida P' 
" But tl)e man ia aafaP' said Mrs. Fleetwood, 






throwing in the sentenc^e, and iiis, voice ahnost 
exultant. 

Mr. Fleetwood looked i^t hia wife half w^on- 
deringly. A light seemed at the moment to be 
breakmg in upon him, and he repfied — 

" Yes, Anna, the man Is saffe, l trust. Thete 
has been no defect of honour.** 

** There could be none^ Edward, and therefore 
I said * not ruined ; that is impossible !' With 
honour on your side, dear husband, and love on 
mine, our litde world is safe. No enemy can 
darken our door.** 

** I bless you fbr these words, dear Anna P* 
said Mr, Fleetwood, but not with the air of a 
man who felt relieved from the pressure of a 
heavy burden. "Your courage, your faith, 
your patience will give strength in the hours of 
weakness that are sure to come. But let roe 
tell you the whole truth in plain words ; and 
then you will not wonder ttiat the blow has 
stricken me down. My little fortune has been 
lost by the treachery of a man in whose integ^ 
rity I confided, and for ixdiom I have done what 
I never would have done for myself— used the 
official signature of die Insurance Company of 
which I am president, for purposes outside of 
its legitimate business. I learned of his failure 
an hour ago, and CEdled upon him instantly. 
From his hps I received the bhsting intelligence 
that every dollar of his property had already 
passed beyond his control. ' Have you not 
secured me anything ?* I asked. He shook his 
head. 'Will not that collateral be protested V 
I referred to notes of the company which I had 
given him. ' Everything has passed out of my 
hands ; was his cold repfy. 'Then you are a vil- 
lain, and I a duped and ruined man,' I an- 
swered and left him." 

"It is hard, very hard, Edward P' said his 
wife, tears running over her cheeks, as she 
leaned towards him, with her eyes fixed upon 
his pale suffering face. "But aear, dear hus- 
band I let me say to you here, at the beginning 
of consequences which must flow from this sad 
disaster, that noth'mg is to be thought of bv 
you as affecting me. Shall I sit in the cool, 
pleasant summer evenings with my husband, 
and not stand up by his side when the tempest 
falls ? Only one tmng you have said has at all 
frightened me.*' 

" I know what you mean. Loss of fortune, 
small as it may be, is a painful disaster to any- 
one; but, oh, the bought of a dishonoured 
name is indeed frightful 1 That ordeal, Anna, 
I "have got to pass ; and I fear that strength 
will fell me. Oh, it was wrong ever to have 
put my nana, as preaidaii^ upon paper not 
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■tricUy for the compaoy'i ti8e ! 1% was a broad& 
of trust ; 80 the world will call it, aod yisii me 
with terrible consequences. Tbeve wUi be bo cUs- 
crimination between weak consent to edd a frieoil 
confided in as a brother, and fraudulent purpose. 
The notes were never intetided for anytmog bu& 
security, and were to hare been reti^ned to me 
lonpr before they came due. The transaction 
was considered as a kind of formality. I knew 
myself to have ample resources to meet the sum 
th«y ware maaat to seaun^ ewta if my finand 
&i]ed to do so. That sum was only £v« ihott- 
sand dolla ia—t he sacuiity tea tbonaaod, which 
haa been moat basely sacrificed/' 

'< Ten thousand dolhnrs I 8o mnehss that)" 
said Mrs. Fleetwood, in ai chokinff voiae, 

''Yes; so much ss Ihatl Oby Ani^^ tins 
laflii is very, vary dark» There ia no asoen, 
and the donds have hidden the sku^. If it was 
not for the tinasi^ I might swra n^welf Irom dia- 
Cpraoe, through mends once able and alwi^a 
willing. But ruin is sweeping through the kndf 
and the best* the brareat, and the most enduring 
are £dHug all aroand us. To uaiaa the aom cs 
ten thousand dollars, and got these notes baok 
again into my hands, is simply impossible. In 
lass thaa two mmiUis they will naatnit, awl 
thsn*^' 

"Hie pistnre wrought by theazcited hnsgina* 
tkm of Mr. Fleetwood was so dreadlul to look 
upoa, that ha coveiad his face with his hands^ 
and shnddered* His wife did not offer any 
words of comlort; fornpoA her owa hsart had 
fsUsD sa almost soffxatrng £i8r« Pessonsl sa- 
crifices bad no tsrvors for Mrs* Fleetwood* Vety 
brave would she have been under uof of the 
common visltatkos of worldly disaster* But 
tbs thought of a dishononned name fos ths 
fansband of whom she had been so proud 
smote her like a sabre-stioke. 

"Something must be donsl'^ It was the 
wife's voice that broke the silence. ''Some* 
thing most be done^ Edward i Di^ononr? 
Never I never!" And her ahght ibrm hftad 
itaelf up* Hope and conrago were beginning to 
revive. 

^* Thia sodden ahock has prostrated yon, dear 
husband!" she added, in a calmer voice. 
''You will recover strength soon, and with 
strength will come purpose. The will, I have 
often neard you say, is crsativs. Yours will be, 
I am smre* This shsrp sword, suspended by a 
single hair, shall not falL" 

But Mr. Fleetwood only shook his hsad 
mournfully, and answered— ''At any other 
time I eould have met this threatened evil^ and 
triumphed. Now, Anna, even to stnigij^e ware 
folly* Everythug is m confusion* Fortunes^ 
the accumulation of yaari, are crumbling mto 
dust; mutual confidence is destroyed; a &ght- 
fol panic is sweeping over the lana I Men who 
would have opened their purses to me freely a 
short time since are now in extremitr. No, no» 
Anna} it is vain to look Cor hsb* lluBbMaken 
are Just a*head, and our gooa ship is diiftiag 
Akit opon ibemi No human arm can save us !" 



SjtiU tbi y^iof wi^.nwnU notabsiftdon hope. 
''IwHl trust in Rewieift Ufi hriiyr f^"^ ^ ^^ 
d^eeaneV psis^her.words some hosars later. 
^* No wrong w»s intended^ sod thsrolore X gaanst 
believet that tbs dreaded copsegwances will nol^ 
I perwktsd to fall with thdr crushing weight uma 
yoQ. Twa months yet ;remim if, X nniarstand 
It, befoiaa the notes fall due." 

'' A little less than two months.*' 

^'A great- deal may ha done in two mtmiths, 
Edwaid. Oh»doBot4«mairl" 

''Dear ooip^forter I" said. Mr* Flsetmof4 
looking dow» npoii the. faosof fcia wJm^%'V,l 
would hardly deserve the namaof aaawfva i 
to giv^np whoflgi^^KMi yow swsafc solioitiilaoDs 
to effort filling my ears* But whai what tv^J 
do; Istandatibs/oolrqf^tali moiiwtpimtiie 
sea on either hand ; and, stretehil^( my gase hr 
away upward, see onlyu pevpcadieQkr iraU of 
rock. I have ^p winn, mm raawotriae^ Bke 
the sagH and estops flu iaappsr iMials^iing 
toward me sni tfarsMeniBg swilt dastsiifltioii f^. 

^iBLwbDsapQBsesimijfeteiMSw^" aalnd 
Mrs. Fleetwood, desiring ti» give divsfctkn^ • as 
wdi as wliiily> eo her husband's mindi. 

''They are gone^ wholly hsyond loy lead^" 
was the answer. ''Instead ci being lefl in the 
hands where they ware first pbeod, ss eoiPaigrai 
security, they haive been dissosaiisii i IIm^ Mgi- 
nal obhgaAm of five tfasmawi dflilara pait and 
thobahmee of tiia aaoaey appsapsated hf Mf 
falsefriend. They stand now as anfolhsr debt 
against the company, and, as 1 have «dd, 
whoUy bsyoad my reach." 

''Woidd it not bs weD,** stMSslsd Mra. 
Fleetwood, '^tofindootwhohastbHoP* 

" I can see no good resak Mhsiy l» Amt firoBi 
that knoiHedge," re|)lmd her hnsbaad* *• If 
they ware diseonntsd in bsnk, there is mly one 
way to recover them, and that is for am to lift 
them in advance of the time when doe. U tkof 
are in ^ MtMp oiwamd nssasy Jendar, ths^ase 
is mala aslMroeless.'* 

But Mrs* Fksotwood urged her hnshan^ tm 
find ont who hekl ths netsB, if It wsro pnssihk 
to gain accurate intelligence in regard £> than* 
^^TtkeB,** ahe said, "we can measdie ^ MI 
magnitude of tfab i^yil, and find the wwy of en* 
ci^w, if tiiatbapoasibla." 

"Itisimpossibls,Annal'* nfhsd Mr« Ffeel* 
wood, almost impetiendy. 

"Forgive me^ Edwarct,'' said has wtfb, Imr 
eyes fil&g with tsars t ^bntlesnnot ecnaato 
urge thie thing upon you. Hmoidylionin 
the removal of mesenotee out of tie way, Fkst^ 
then, we must learn where they are*" 

"Wei" 

Mr. Fleetwood's voice had in it a tone of cn^ 
rions interest 

" Yes, toe, Edward* There ia ton mncb «t 
stake now for yon to r^eeit or even think lightly 
of aid or counsd, come £tom whence it aany. 
Even a woman may suggeet something by whi^ 
a man may profit in an extremity like this* 
thoi^h the common laoguafs of businees nmy 
be to her a strange bofosge. AgaiOi ihtm^ 
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''I ffm U m ^Wm ^ I ib«f H^mtjMir raid 
Hj^i'Vleetirdod; t^ttddof; ft <hr minutes af- 
tehhroff, froi^ tftit arddor of a Bud^ly- formed 

■ ■I tin hi 
purpose* 

his wifa* '^Tlie ouiclEC^ ilie tfttCh is kuuwii the 
better." 

'^-n^Mmk ny ba tarf ciNttmrpeet, Edieard/' 
were the wife's, parting wonhr, aa her htisband 
left ler that evening; for ehe saw an nnnsual 
itermieaa ill In^ fMc^ tt^ ir aMttft dM|Mfate reao* 
iQuon ' wiiM iomw|^« 

<n^nk 3raa lor Aa omiariif I need it/' 
ifftf hn answer* 

HiaTiaiffeha«l in it a low thrill of exeitement. 

'^laMr.ElofiiillMNMl'' 

Tbo iaqwiy wm aada bf Ati. Flaiftwiaod at 
the door of a handaaaaa koni& not fiv diatant 
from hia own dwdling, and witiiin ten minntes 
liter parting from his wife. 

"What MM abaU I aajr^'' aalnd tlia waiter. 

"Mr.FkefewQod." 

"Mr. Fbyd wiahae jroa to ezenaa him to- 
mghty^ said the waiter^ returning to the pn^our, 
into wlu^ he had ahown Mr. fuetwood, 

** Say to Mr. Floyd that I cannot axcoae him. 
Ha aaint aea me to*nkht» and now." 

The waiter haaitatad* 

" la ha alone V inqnired Mr. Fleetwood. 

" Yea, sir." 
Entn^ alone ?** 
Yea, air." 

^'Aad \m mna ia— " 

" In the Mcoad atorey." 

« Front?" 

" Noi ai»-back." 

«« I will find hitt.*' 

And Mr. Fleetwood paaaed the afiopriaad 
waiter, and went with ia|nd, yet almOat naneleaa 
atap» adaDg the paaaage and up Ihe atalfB. Ov^ 
aaaoment he atood at the doorof theracMn,indi^ 
catedbjrtiiaaenrant. Than, withont knocking^ he 
apenad it ailnitly and went in. Aa ka doaedthe 
doorbeUndfaim,Mr. Fky^ looked np from the 
table at which he waa aitth^(^•-«a table covered 
witi^ vaiiona papir% kttara, notaa of hand, 
titl»'deeda,moilgage.bonda^ oartificataa of stack, 
nd otfMT vai^raiaatatiVBa of valaak 

**W»V* Floyd bad atartMl 10 hia feat, attd 
hia eyea weie fixed angiily upon the face of 
Mr. Flaatwood. '^ Thia is an unwarrantaUe in- 
trusion T' 

The quiet turning of a key^ and its low rattle 
it waa wididrawn from roe lock inside, were 
indicidona of ao questionable a character, that 
Mr noyd*a warm colour left Ins cheeks almost 
as suddenly aa it had dyed Aem. Hia vieitor 
noted this. 

^ f)espertite ufseases require desperate re- 
medies, John Floyd.'^ Fleetwood had turned 
from the door, and waa now advancing across 
th0 room, with bii eyea fixed upon the face of 
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M^fruse friend,' wno read in them a purpose 
tbttt mkde hia cow^ heart aink. 

" It is nch^er aafe to si^dle beyond a certain 
Kne, John Pittyd,*^ continued Pi^twood, in a 
ler*r, btrt metA v6tee. '* Y^m should have been 
cotrtent wM T^^n|; me of mv Ettle patrimony ; 
btrt, when ;|ioUljeft no ulternative but dishonour, 
or ti ivtMdjf H1t6 tbit, yott w^nt a step too far. 
»o I have oome, now, for restitution, or retribu- 
tion,** 

••In the !!end*« name, what do yon want?" 

(limattded Floyd, with a sKglit show of courage. 

^ITie^ flwt thing T WHht is a netum of the 

notes I placed in your handa to be used only as 

coHateraf." 

•* I have already told yon that they are beyond 
my reach," was answefed. 

*• It is ftdae ^ cried Fleetwood, in sudden ex- 
citement, darting forward as he spoke, and 
mppling eagerly at a small pile of papers that 
lay on the table. The weH-itnown vignette of 
the Insurance Company had caurfjt bis eyes— 
the Mtal notes were before him ! To seize them 
was the work of a moment ; in the next instant 
they were torn in pieces ! 

" I havt9 idready told you to your teeth, John 
Woyd, that you are a villain," said Fleetwood, 
his strong mdignation repressinff all exterior 
signs of agitation. " I meant it in its general 
acceptation ; for I did not then dream tfiat your 
heart was corrupt enough for a deed like this. 
To turn away from a fHend whom you have led 
into danger is bad enough; but to betmy 
him to ruin is the act of a fiend. But, thank 
Heaven ! I am now safe, beyond your power to 
do me barm." 

Recovering a little from his bewilderment, 
Floyd now advanced towards Fleetwood in a 
threatening manner; but the latter stood im- 
movable, regarding him with a look of such 
indignant scorn that his eft quailed, and ho 
stood still. 

"My business here has ended," said Fleetwood, 
moving backwards towards the door, yet keeping 
bis eyes rtill upon Ftoyd-^^^has ended more easily 
than was anticipated ; and without the conse- 
quences I had feared. I leave tou to the enjoy- 
ment of your ill-gotten gains, it that be possible, 
and go forth to try the world again, but with a 
clear conscience and an untarnished name." 

The key was in the door — the bolt sprung — 
and Fleetwood vanished like a spectre from the 
presence of the confounded man who had be- 
trayed his confidence, and well nigh compassed 
the ruin of his reputation. 

The unusual expression which Mrs. Fleetwood 
noticed on the face of her husband, at parting, 
troubled her. He had seemed to arouse up, 
suddenly, as if some new tlkonght had gUinced 
through bis mind, and some desperate purpose 
been formed on the instant. He was no sooner 
away, than imagination began to suggest danger. 
What might he not be tem]ited to do, should he 
meet the man who had wronged him ? The heart 
of Mrs, Fleetwood began to tremble. 
Half-au-hour of moat punful suspense foU 
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lowed the husband's departure. Then he came 
in, with a quiet, even step, and ascended to the 
room where his wife sat awaitiiu; him. She was 
too weak to rise ; for her ^ind, JM Q[ea^ sp 
many terrible images, that lea/ nad'*nAbed hftr 
of strength. But her eyes were bent eagerly 
towards the door. The face that appeared there 
was cakn. ♦i^^"^^ a little nalfr itlnf thiMMrhti than 
when shelookd uponitiast^., ,$iie.^ijiai3 ta.^ay 
" Edward," bi^ 4KHild wt. ■.- ^ . j u 

AU at P9ce, tba stvpng fi^tw. iW^m Hr» ¥^4et* 
wood had placed ^fton ms ipaUf^, Voke^ fpd 

exdaupMngr-,, .', . ... ^ ..->../ i.^a ...lutM 
"Savedl wwlu4wr. A*i»l ,Itoi,ye4Qw^d 
the notes, and they are canceled. 1 Uffp.m^m 
into a hundred pieces^.jSfel" An4^^6wa 
shoWj«r;of, BViOmi fraRm9^ta^(Q.th^.Aur• : ''/A«4 
you are my sa¥Jki(uri, de^ v^ifj^Ji'^ be.?iMlided, in 
another tone> kissing her v^jbeqiijfrlj, f Isi^m 
no hope of recovering ib/$9eUiUlyf^:fni$m* , ,Sa 
far as X could 4e^> tbey were (i;oAff Woihi ^P^ 
But ]^ur( uig^ pE0Aip)tii^fi'<^iriiq)ief»e4 ^oisw 
life within me, and nerved fne with, % i^w« and I 
will ow«t desperate purpose. I jvent to. the 
house of Floyd, veaobed to force him in$o teroip 
of some kind; when lot upon msju^le^ the 
very notes. He was wickedly folding them fpr 
his own benefit* I snatched them np, «n4 rent 
them to pieces. And 80» the iatal witnesses of a 
weak, bknd, almost crin^inal, vioktion of the faith 
so honourable reposed in me nave perished I 
Let the property of which that^ villam has so 
basely robbed me, go, I will npl fling after it 
single skh of regreii for J am too th;wkful 
that % gooa name^more. precious than vubieB-**- 
is spared to me." 
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EVENING. 

AT JOCUI 0mFJl9HlZ»L BilBMAir. 

When fhe neisy ^ kpast, 
When otcur work is done ^t last, 
Comes all o'er the world so vast, 
Quiet evening. 

AH is hoilhed. Hie sinkhig son 
Tells that day Its coarse has run ; 
And the day-birds, sleeping, ahnn 
Shadowy eyeoing* 

'tis the eafan, sWeet hour of res^ 
¥nien the sen shils In the west— 
Tts the hour t love the best. 
Peaceful evening. 
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Then 'tis that our ftoieiei rove 
From this world to things above ; 
Tis the boor of prayer and love, 

And I think, when we're alooe, 
v/ n^aMasAKMftiaonitJ|fc>offiutMi.ii a 

iji il . /, ' ).». rot tl'^ '..lol ;-'■ .^. -!. '^iiiioui 

,<j .. .i .1 y^awt ag»y wiiWMilV fftftB a< ^l W , -..iuoho 
• Ij.j' v/7eoiie'JHiUo^iiicaliiif->iis[i9/sa*''n '>'}-"- ^j*' 
jM.t ." N-Tuf/fii'ttaPWiniig;" ' • '^'' ^- 'V* 

'— f ■ .-«; . v/ il »'. 't 'I'M' J -Jl' ' ,r» ). 

^ , . fl,> fihile Hwf> deay .t ho n g h U s aytt.g|»< ■ i - 
. „ MlWvbMsh.lwe^iidiftiil^,' ' . 
F . TfauddngllMrfan te«irlilb ' ' •) 
' ' Anil the etwdiig. ' * • 
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Peaeefal hmxt f£\i\fim%intm, 
Ofiiwned wltlv|^towiiv tsivdiness, 
Seift the w«ai^ wortd li^ blefls, 
Holy evening! 
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LIKBS. ' 

I'M. siek to daatii 1 Ol^f would 4lliittiilgli«i^MB 
Gently snray is kOm Ch^ Vmtofcretch'iT vlew^ 

In dfstanee diin, fr&tA the matolriak ^p^,' 
Not lo^ but riiingfing with the etherial hftt^ 

To FaiOi's Mght eye alone yet dearly qeen^ 

Where earth-mists part, fmd Kgkt poum 4own 
between. 

Vm idck to death t QhT woald that I might past, 
Jnst as the purple mist thai gentl^ g^es 

When the sun aets— all soft and silently^ 
Adown the mggsd mowntaj^fs hssAhrcM akto. 

Oh I I woMildpaiijBstasihalmeKaaw^ 

On tkahoriiwn dim, whettt^ightmeels JDn^^i.- : 



l*m sick fode&th, and weary! Would that I 

Might give my spirit gently nnto Death, 
As to the shadowy night the Mrsetest %ir'rs! . , . i ', 
, Unebepkeif, pphldden, yAeU iMr pertm^ li tlh 
Ift inc»w s wi w i #h% thaV m o M ting tDiOm^tikkau . 
Melt Into otkerlhrtts to gladden angsls^«i^ ■ 
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"Ah»<u4MMfe^ trfar fll»f>#«rit^ voice of 
onrgonds&irl'uSflLili^^iilMih' IMA, swaah! 
Once niore we aiyr'«c£}i.teil|i bunging and 
smoking as we glide along* Off for another hard 
day's worky aight-sedngand lionicing> at the end 
of which elt«t^^Iin^ iHHBe -itim a <^)iF^ 
dosoope ^i.fjnaA^^fAittn»t ifmndifftM paUuses, 
ind etill mottew^adcyfilld ntf fc lMb ^.Iha^ we shall 
hsTe to take a sevjyfctftW W a S ioft Morray before 
we can tell where we have been or what we have 
seen. Once rnore^ though, we are off— down 
qoamt^waier WimI»' ktid beithikt' aqnebus alleys; 
gliding betwgSP ^nfc«i ym wo4wed walfcr, *moit no- 
table lor theii$iazqM8ifovaRelKr«l4iBti and pic- 
toreique decay— r.danap^ octtgr/^ blistered, and 
weed-covered—with inflammatory eruptions of 
brick breaking out here and there, and odd 
cracks and fuBtus t hj fl» sii i ea » n> ty where abound- 
ing; a sort,^ iknp ssa wm i iy smett'^just like 
Bainsgate harb9u« whfln tk^ tide is ent— per- 
Tading the whole place* 

**Ah!— ve— ee!" Splish, splash I as other 
gondolasof business or pleasure pass by us. Some 
containing lazy, dark-eyed, mantillaed Venetian 
beauties, languidly teniBg themselves, and 
lolling with their teet on the opposite seat, dis- 
pUying the neatest prettiest little ankles in the 
world. Nearly running into a gondola of busi- 
ness, laden with wood for slale, the proprietor 
of which proclaims the merits of his wares in 
aa-ipneartklir f^^ aWiraya endiiig^ in a pea- 
longed nuQoir noie^ thai makes yoa think he 
mutt be sudden^ :takefi worsen and it is really 
<piite a relief iK[hen he begins again. . 

" Ah !— ve— ee !" Past — onl too quickly 1— a 
nice, cool white-lined gondola bearing two bright- 
cyej}, fresli-cot6iired,liome-i8h English lasses, all 
smiles and morning muslins. Past gondolabarges 
laden with fresh water, being baled out by brawny, 
bare-l](acked ^ellQwSi whom Velaaquea would have 
loved to paint. Now we shoot under bridges, 
so very low, ^hat we are apprehensive our gon- 
dola will not fit, and quite expect Its glittering 
steel ptow wiB infringe upon the favourite com 
of that let Venetian -^ s^Mnettung between a 
jomnefman . baker ttnd a rq)ublleMi*^w)io is 
languidly smoking a cigarette there. We bow 
oorheads involuoiarily^ and, pass swiftly through 
amidsi gotlaolas of every variety : some going 
to nurket, cr^king and groaning beneath load[8 
of fruit and vegetables, gigantic melons, eggs, 
ttd-batter, «id what-not ; oihen moving fur- 
lutQMf with a ptivert^^ttrisken hmbi and wife, 
uid a-JesrsDuul ehfldreik in vedtfeed dronm- 
ttanoes. We shall probably meet the bailiff in 
the next street, ana should not be at all sur- 
prised if the prow of his gondola was aquiline. 
"Ah I— ye— ee I" Under more tight-fitting 
bridms, noting the loungers thereon as we go by: 
tnvelling tailm ntting on the steps working. 



mAiohtiiM^ 1f(lh^gdeti]MiB4ue liopper paOsslang 
across th^r'shouloers on a bent stick, and 

dtr^-^arriers with'inoto8e4rap«4ike bttikets 
iei|i'a^e^1ntoner| an itinerant lemonade 
ildier, wi^ a doMtt j^rafl^-botmd bottles aUshapes 
ittd«Ufet^,'&bdtWi^th^iMtob^rof glasses hitched 
round him ; Austrian soldiers jn their i^MA white 
J^a^is aSid 1 tkfbt Mcomfertal^e-k>oking blue 

^' Ali-^Mee !^ S^ish spIasH ! AI] ibis time 
W6 were ^^pd talkiiif , latigfahig, and imok- 
ihg;/Jone^ (an an-^nthusiast) was loupghig 
backv with 'his' head on the seat, and his feet 
st$mewhere ^ in lUe awnitig, letily hatching the 
8tti6ke'1h)n^' his^ipe, as it curled upwards. 
Etdry i!iow and then, as we turned a fkisfiih cor- 
her, h€f would just raids his head, and cdmlv 
ejaculate, languidly wamg his hand— '< Hollana, 
HoHand.*^ Whereupon, Smith (who bv-the-bye 
had not been there, and consequently knew no- 
thing at ^ about it), remariced '* That it wasn^ 
like Holland iti the least.^ After some momento* 
silence, Jones condescended io explain that he 
was not alluding to a country known as Holland, 
butio a Certain aHist of tbst name, whose ex- 
quisite deUneatioiis of Venetian water-streets are 
unequalled all the wt>rld over. 

Now we come to a sudden stop : a dead lock 
of bar^te, gondolas, and market-Doats. A tyro 
gondoher 1m got his craft, in someinexpHcable 
manner, crosswise in the narrow canal. What a 
ydling, what a shQutUlg> what an execrating 
and an anathematiaingT What strings and 
bundles of mellifluous Italian oaths are hurled 
from one boat to another, and pitched back 
again with equal force and volubiUty! This 
scene will probably conclude by one of the 
principal actors^or perhaps two — or, better 
still, tnree — ^tumbling into the water, and, these 
preliminaries being gene through, an amicable 
arrangement will proDab}y be entered into^ and 
once more we shall be allowed to proceed. 

" Ah — ye— ee I** Past more picturesque houses 
and broken walls, noting, as we go along, some 
unaccountable balcony or chimney-pot in the 
most unlikely places ai^ some exquisite bit of 
moulding, Gothic tracery, or rusty tangle of iron- 
work, uniere one would least expect to see it. 
Past windows where you expect to see doors, 
and doors where you look for windows ; win- 
dows, too, barred and ironed in the most mys- 
terious manner, where one could fency Mr. 
Lorenso clutching and hangin^-on most uncom- 
fortably, and taking to Miss Jessica within, 
disappearing with a sudden *' plump" into hi^ 
gondola below, or possibly with a splash into 
the canal, when her pouting lips said hurriedly 
and oonfusedly "Oh ! my goodness I there's papa 
come home!" — ^in the Venetian vernacular of 
course. We observe too, by the way, that 
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whilst all the windows &r« securely: liarred, the 
massive doors are for the most port opened, or 
BO dilapidated that a good TigOrou9 kidc would 
soon make them yield. Hehco^ w* tadagbii thsit 
"pa's study" was somewhere near -the front- 
door, where he could snuh any ineligible young 
man (after the manner of papas of the present 
day), and we tiko infer tbat th# tfihid* of the 
youiff Venetian beautSee waro «o iti4fegu krt« d, 
that they were in the habit of dropj^g, regaird^ 
leea of ril propriety, houi thefirwindd^we into the 
gondc4as of the young gentUmitt who eame to 
make evening cdls upon them; so papa sent fbr 
the ironmonger, and had the strongest bars 
Venice eocQd furnish riveted befevs the windows, 
and, as 

' ' Her &ther he has locliad 1^ dper, 
Her mother keeps the key, 

he doubtless thought all was safe and pro- 
per. But the young gentleman, continuing 
the song, says : 

*< But neither door nor bolt shaH bar 
My own tme love ftrom me.'* 



did it; for he uoed W oUaib up and 
hang on aa before deaeribed, and Idea his laihf- 
love through the rusty bars. Whether the 
mixtno of kioaes and oxida of iron ia better 
than kiaaes pmr H 9imple wo cannot tell, but it 
is aaid this custom continnes at Venice to the 
presoit day. This is our version of Venetian 
doors and windows; if we are wrong, perhi^ 
Mr. Roalda or some other great aiothivity will 
set OS right. 

<' Ah-— ye-*-ee I*^ Splish splash ! Swish awash ! 
Sharp round to the left, out into the glorious 
sunshine; out amongst the many gondolas 
flitting abou^ here, there, and evervwhere, with 
the sun flaahingand glistening on their poUshed 
prows. In the distance we see crowds of quaint 
fiahing craft, with their manyHioloured, gro- 
tesqudy- painted sails. On onr right is the 
Trieete steamers, laigdy heaving and blistering 
in the noonday heat. Far away to our left 
are merchant - vessels — traders and collier- 
brigs. Yes, coUier-brigs, which young ladiea 
who devoutly beHeve in die pictorial tim>pagea 
of soQg^ and papier-mach6 screens, would be 
surprised to see in a place which they have 
himeito regarded as all romance and sunshine. 
We, however, know better, and diink it is lugh 
tine some of the gilt twaddle about sentiment 
and romance was rubbed off, and die stem, use- 
ful, ereryday cbavaotar of the plaoe bronght to 
light. We are now on the Grand Canal, amidst 
many of our old friends t namdy, the buddings 
we see about ue. We have never seen them 
before in the flesh, or, rather, in stone; but 
they are old acquatntancea in the spirit; or, 
radier, on the canvas. There is our oM, old 
friend Santa Maria ddla Salute ; we are reaQy 
quite glad to see it. Oar first introduetion to 
it was efi^ted by Mr. Clarkson Stanfldd, in the 
pages of one of the old annuals, many years 



ago : ateoe ^in M have ImA tiia p lu aai m of 
OMMTting it in all hfaida of vsiouanspeeta alnaoat 
oveiy yesff at the Bshihilk>B of the Royal 
Aoadwiyb Mere old irieade; too-^-^^nte a f^ 
union-^he Caorpanile and pillavaof St. Mrnxk^, 
the Doge^s Palaoe^ the Piasetta, and a boat of 
old AaniHar objects which we feel to baivu aeon 
b^ore^ andi avo Mueh gradfed at iodlng than 
eMOdy what we a nl i e i patad» and to aee that 
paAMera have by no ummis «v«riaM tko frimdn 
of ouf youth* ^^ flattery, and dial thayiOok 
quite aaw>dl*'HMy even bettcfi dan wn ^ jpertwt. 

But #e oauttot stay loaiug about hara^ brai^ 
ing in the sun, any longer, aa thava am cDoai- 
lees natooea and diurohae for ua to db'to*daf» 

« Psiazao CirinHini,"^ we aay to die gMiAilfar. 

«'8i, Sig«or,^ ho mUea, aa dia mMok 
gKdea unm* the stem or a p ictuie aq uo flatmig- 
otuft. 

** 000%,'' riaeulaCes Jo naa>irid i aaod Urlatt- 
gidd wave ef his hand towardv a lOuHJipiNMft 
mdividual lounging amongst the nata and span 
in the boat. 

Smith at oneo obserf«a tliat die man hi 
question ''isn't a cook, but a UshamMn. 

Jones diereupon njoins diat be nerer aaM 
the man was a cook, but merely wished to oott- 
vey that the whole scene reminded him of m 
charming pictnre bf Mr. E. W. Cooke, wliich 
he saw a season or two sinee at the azhibHio«« 

This explanation being considered satiate- 
tory (despite the misgivings of the reat that the 
sun was softening Jones^ brain) the gondola 
was allowed to proceed. But we cannot born 
the under widi all we attempted to aee diat dwr ; 
how wo wont up to the top of the dhmpam, 
and down to the depths of die Pbssi; how wo 
" stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs," and 
did not quote the hackneyed linea about it ; how 
we visited first a church and then a palace, and 
then another church, so that we had a aort of 
reooUecdonary sandwich, so to speak, of the 
threes having ideas of the most ecclesiaatical 
things in palaces, and matters most palatial in 
churches ; how we put down Titian's picturea to 
Untoret, and Tlntoref s to Tltian« and dioaa 
which bielonged to ndther to both; how our 
brain was one ever-whirling chromatrope of 
pictures and palac es of Ruuin and Mumy-^ 
of Verd antique columns and lapis-lazuli pavn- 
ments— of bronaes, sculptures, mossica^ and 
bassi-rdievi, and everything one could diirit of, 
besides a gnrat deal one could not: in iact, all 
of us were worn out with sight'^seeing', tjnfta 
knocked up with the heat, and nnmenady bored 
at having to turn out at each palace and churdu 

Smith was the first to reocA, and oosithrely 
would not go to see onr old friend Santa Maria 
della Sahrte, but lay fla;t down on hlahaekat 
the bottom of the gondola, and smoked, aA the 
time we had gone to a closer inspection of H. 

*' Hooray 1" shouted Jones, as he tumbfed 
over Smith and on to the back-sea^ "that >i the 
last of the M churches and palaces for to-day " 

** WelL** remarked Rdbinson fa i^au of ill- 
regulated nrfnd), " let*k liquor Jsp. 
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k»i> tkree caps. «C "caM m^, im unluwim 
^pMMiiitf.0f OfpnMltiir^ aBd»n«n(UeH tppply 
^ iie4 ivnite ^ th# CJiM fteim Ust mgH MM) 
H^Mii^ m«.tfai9 XharalF 9wA «f ^« pRvt|r^*Hro- 
navkif^ gMpiv^f » «i if his t90||p(i#^ on Mtouftt 
^jmmmak dtemsg te tkero#f oC h^ motilli, 
inmdoA hi* uttenuwe, ^* Eeel jBNHftl ihireftf /' 

W«nn».sdos p^Mlod nerotii te ihe Gterdlno 
Ba^ fttonem^f nibkli «9 fi»4 itae co^toat, 
^BiBlBil«tfaii Iht wiDi>U« Noi. a pnmm there 
b wiipi PWBdiyii ; ill the oMn piled one upon 
llMiadMir ml the witfto fttete p«nwM 1^ that 
ipntl M0ov«ili9«fnm*Mftt"mghli'#-diteipalwn 
appMsiaee whidi all contioanial oaf<^» m d^ 
noDMfe* hiife^ niore «r letii i^ in tbe cool 
ih fc do* r tm da Fe d dottl^y eod b^ tlie trees and 
imttrrtBpeclfifmngsi We w«il and knock on 
the table till a skepf-eyed waiter isenes fyem 
Hm Maim&mn. dej^ o£ a eeel twmm. He 
tcanwi h»afiii^ liefe^ftpfXiieid with iesd lemonade, 
which we fiercely c fc rtO w d : indeed, we were all 
eo liot tint the hqnid is said to haT» positively 
M finned" M it ««tttde««enfpeichedtfanMt8. . 

ForeeawtiMewewerefllent. Noseundwae 
hmt4 b«t the eait U nniflkd nenle chink of 
tiw liHi^eliceM they bobbed against tfe« side 
oitiMnlanieib Al kat Jonee spokei 

^' WeU,'' he eat4 ''I know none of « date 
ei^eoibnl Vm perftMt^ snte that we've en* 
jnyni thb kwsnadn better ikm aiqrthiBf weVe 
~ pne nr seen tMlay.'* 

This remark cansed a great outcry^ said many 

likM nboni the hMliiig intelletitdal ioipres- 

ef wntke of «i-«ll ef whi^ Jonee al-> 

Ifan ewnsMcnt imprewintii ef k- 



ftonad^ #h^ihe ilao alloined oi that beverage 
in lenend, hut net of this partlciyar glass. 

"And so you thinks all of you/' said he, 
fid^oe^^ eomiDg down ou the table with his 
fiat, and miJcing aM the glasses jingle again, 
"* Eobiii«De> Brown» a3Qd Smith, only pou darm't 
ftfy #o» 

Kobi6son had got the lamp of ice into his 
tpouth, and was on the vexge of choking, ao 
could not reply* 

Brown said, " A — ah ! tboughi this is jmm»**' 

Smith remarked^ ''This lemonade is ikote^ 
good." 

—So Jones thittks to this day that thqr were 
all <rf his Dpinioli. 



*• Bosh,*" we think we hear the reader exclaim, 
"all this nonsense about four finglish idioms 
having a glass of lemonade together/' 

Patience, gentle— no, we mean irritable— 
tender t Look at our title once more. We 
merely promised a Venetian Sketch, and here it 
is. it is true our touch may be uncertain^ enr 
colouring bad, some parts el the sketch out of 
drawing, and there is possibly a wont of ber- 
monv aboQt the whole. The only merit we cen 
pTeaa is that it was painted en the spot, and, 
despite the doubts of the Irritable deader 
whether we can punt at all, we trutt there are 
I Gentle Readers who will recogmae some fidelity 
to nature in its performance.* J. A. S, 




lilt 



* The Bdltor has pleasure in endorahig the 
writer's cun vlette ns.— C. A. W. 



PLATS AND SHARPS. 



BY MERUK. 



1 am not» aa die ingenieua reader might 
imagine from the title pienied te these anacde- 
IPMcaf nan^raphi^ int^Mling to write an daborate 
trentiae on the dementary notes ef music. I 
w indnced thiM cark and faencstly to say ao, 
laaeaQse I ^aU piesentty hnve occaaios to show 
how a note paased from a Flat te a Sharp— and 
this would apparently Imrour the prsnuae that 
mf ei^nest is mnsk : but the note in question 
ciMia from Thrsndneedle^tMet, City» and net 
from the opera, oa ene of Bwadwoed'e grand 



It waa lemarked by a city derk, who passed 
JoaawitamenichiafriBQWB, that bythat trans- 
action the Flat was " dene" to tibc tnne of one 
thoneawd» which carries ua hack te mneic, and 
£cite the isHMM^dMit we hate heard the ''Old 
Hante^/' nader efnry peesihle and ahnost 



hnpossible circumstance, divinely played in the 
grand old cathedrd, and ground out of barrel- 
organs in the Ust stage rf organic diphtheria; 
but we certainly now hear, for the first time, of 
the one thousandth tune, and this ends my ir- 
retercnt banter tor the presents and bringa me 
to the tale of 

The One Thou«aiip Po«ni> Na»«* 

Mr. Douglas was in business. Not so &r 
from the Bank as is Snowdon's summit from its 
base was Mr. Doiwlas's establishment which 
he contemplated with great satisfaction^— as, in- 
deed, he well might, for the ^^dows displayed 
an amount of jewellery and costly articles 
" unequalled '^ (as might be learned ftt)m the 
covers of contemporary magazines) " by any 
house m the world"— ^in the world, sir!" 
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would Mr. Douglas say to his acquaintance, 
p«ltAlBg<i)i^'C«prd8Aitie tioun ^n Idt'ge capitals. 

Mr. Douglas titf^^senfi'om the ranKs to his 
pnimni pomdfl^ Knd'it Wna Ms wonf tq boagji 
bftpevv^ hMdetA'bbd^d^tr, or^ "^ doiie!*' ' li 
was ODce remarked, in hib heai^^. that t<^ get 

arimnngU iWher«ftp^n^ MV. Dbuglas sdid -* 
"They mustn't go to bed at all, air; and then 
Uw^ir-^wl(te*t.ddit*?-f> J' ^i'-' ^'»' '^ • '■ 
, iV^^^bfC^^hoivBiBtiiGblMrt'^rMk'. ^duftl^ for 
the purpose d?ithBi;preikit'ttarraftHH$. " He #k8 
but , |the t^FP® )i^' Mw^wdi ..6f .^o^^ «lirewd 
tradeadefL , ][i,«<jraai notttirr' i>e %i» in his 
couniing-honse, and thti . Iwbsd: . tknmgbfW^ 
was thronged with.e^uipfges^ai^^f wjUichdrew 
ik)|> bi^fe%is door^ ax^i ,^ , mUtdrWoHing genl^e- 
man in uiidress naval,, m4forQ^ra)igbi^.firom 
the carfiajpre. and li^alk^d 'vfff> the,^h9p« . Mff. 
DdiglalB looked over tbecwrtj^nofbia<^o{|fiting* 
hotSB window^ and^ b^g .toa late to sm hit 
ctist6'mer, he ML to examining )iifl yehicW bsr 
which, not less than the m^f ^ ^^alculated th6 
quality*, and weighed in hia mind the necefsity 
df i^soiiiil attendance. After i caireful survey' 
he returned "from the window, U|id down the pen 
be ' fa«d been writing w^th, sayn^g the while ^ 
himself, '^'Pldn— certainly plain: but it haa 
the «lr about it.*^ And, repeating tMs observA- 
tion, he passed into the shop, where his cus- 
tomer, a good4ooking man, Dtit extremely staid 
and de&orte for « sea-captain, was awaiting 
him ; but this delleady became qtdte natural as 
thfl result of indent ki^nriei and consequent ill- 
heahh, from whieh he wis evidently still suf« 
feriaff, ae his fight ann wail in a sUng. 

'' Goad monung, eir,'^ said the bland trades- 
man} *^pny be settted. What can I show 
yeo^siri^ 

'' I bave injured my w!itch, and some gen- 
tlemen preaewl, when it fdl, reciimimendea me 
to Toa \urth for promj;>tn689 and efficiency,'^ 
saia the ventlettMm in uniform, taking from the 
cbflon at nit bveast a gold repeater. 

f ladead^ sir, I am sure they did me great 
honour; but we do please, tir^-we study to do 
it, 4md we tneceed. Returned from the Crimea 
recently, sir?" 

'^Not my; but this is the first time I have 
been out, in eonseqnente of my wounds,'' said 
the captain*^or such he appeared to be — seat- 
ing himself. 

''External injuries,** said the obsequious 
Douglas, bowing, while he examined the watch. 

<* Yat,'' said his customer. 

^Bztemal and internal also." 

'* Why, yes,'^; again ejaculated the captain, 
rather autprised at the interest taken in his 
woit&da* 

'* laddsd, we migfat say the vital chord is 
severed." 

^ Not quite so bad as that, I bope !" was the 
response, aceorapanied by a feeble smile. 

** Qaite, sin I assure you, quite. We can 
get no ttiotioti^^none Whatever.'^ 

And<ha gate the watch a twist. 




'< Qb. theiffttdi^ah, ta ba aure,'^ taid the 
relieveJ, but mistaken captain, i < 

./'Ye§,i aU#w melto iiope your h^viiea are 
tLOt of, ^ .a^riout a natnrawi Thiaishdllpa M- I 
tended ib[x4iui9g>4^ woeli^ tir..; Aninov^may | 
I mak^ oold tQ vmv^ fwbocf niy fnmd» wwn 
)(jpd fin9|ugh to My a -good ivmd iat mei 
i^jona? t/undf^^") , <. j.> • 

" Well, yes, certainly, they.warei piatcj M U but 
ilwaaPa«ai^JB^Tyu!iM»fefiirticial(ffI^^^ 

<'Ah, j^Y old. Mend jC^aptaiB.BiiRY. la Iw 
stOl of tba^ ^ Ao^«»^' a»G^ bin iiaaatapad 'mi- 
h»rt>;'.s^d,tbe HbopkaifMi;. iritdm iha¥tad« • 
wUl perceiirp tO'lAve a bacaOMOgilovBlcir great 

^^e's true! tq Ua lOld: boardsi .and bad lot 
usual luc)c-r^9ucl^ glory ^d but iiuia danger 1^ 
said ^ cap^^1^^WdmllIy€lll^^dnedatMRry't 
superior fortune, and rftinc^ to gcu * • 

"•Cw I do nothing more lo< yoa t»day i'* 

''Why, being about to retnre^ Id»wau<r a 
Uttle^ate ; but another timo^^ 

" No time like the. preteftt^ allowma lo ahow 
you some s^' ynd tha conrCtPut Doil b i i lad tiia 
way intp the sJiosfHDOoBt, wlien h» waa 
than ever oonvincad q( hit atttome * 
gentility, bv the costly selections he 
the evident^ly tfiperior taste aadjadgmentwlddi 
allowed hlijn to a^oire articles na vam not 
ashamed to , confess he eoidd not afford to bo^. 
'' It is, indeed, ekgant 1" attd hi» nbaaginp; mt 
position to examine a ailrer ewer feom ul tidat 
— " very." 

<' Allow meto set It down : thaptioa ia low, 
extremely low for the quality and wodkawityp. 
There has been bot ona of taa patten told yk, 
and that to Lord A^**-Tt to naifanBlly knows 
as a patron of art." 

^'Thank you* no;. my qarmmttaneet would 
not justify it I bave already purdiatad aiofa 
than lintended* Make tfatminto a panelHiat 
wUt do for the rail" 

" What name^ sir t and wiU you call and affix 
the address ?" 

Yes — Douglaii" taid the naval genfleman. 
Douglas ?'' repeated tlje tilTtrtmiii. 
Yet, sir, a namesake. I remember, ^tdkan 
Berry told me I should recollect whom I wanted 
by that coincidence, Dnndas said I ought to 
support the family name." 

**He might have said family without tha 
name. There never was but one family of the 
Douglas, though tiiatiaacattared now thioiigli 
all the known world, and every county of Eng- 
land has its branch. Mav I a^ to which yoa 
belong. Captain Douglas ?" 

'*My£unily are of Derby,'' was ihar^lf of 
the naval gentleman, who was avideatly pleaaod 
with tha shopke^Mr^a civiUty. 

''Ah! thev may be found e ve r y wha r a ; bttt 
they are all oetcendod ftom the Saoteh^" 

'' OK Scottitb, certain^, and I am proad to 
bear the illustrious name. 

" I do not doubt you will add ginry and 
honour to it: the Douglaaea weBeatarlnw^e.'' 

"Can you give .91a. the inmrfca 4if tof pur- 
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toDM compliment.'"* J ) ..;■ '.>'.»'. .". ■ ■ 

\* Wratlkfy.mt^'i^M tHe J«w«llei*, ta^ con- 

doctaqgiihift cufltbm«ntc^Mfr prifiM room bebddt! 

taking op the newspaper loHtfd back m ih6 
ntfrtrnwi iMjfnilililjn ^ -- < 

"Wo^iltaiJiiie tb«in'ti> 'go to^nlght^* 
«^ed tha/«ihl^tramltb>^^]^eMn«Djf the^lnU. 

.^frlttkqBbaor; ilief wlU bi» «ttfbr >ete (SH we 
gatdMra^itoiIteiby^P ivMtfh wMl be vtry B^iotOf, 
tei^oiidoivtjdoowt' a^rtet^iAi me. Ti^ the 
meantime a friend, who is absent in the n<3fti^t, 
bail|Jb*edTluf<!£8tab]itlrtnMl At my tjibpodal/' 
8ai4'^|i|nBbafttkin,4akiti^ ^ap ib^ bSU, ttnA then 
Q0^teliIlff,^'t^ol}tf thouetmd two hundred mad 
fifty. Discount foil ettt^Msb ?^ 

''¥e%:sir/*«aid iboebopkeepet's descendant 
qf tiifrO«lgIaf^ ** certMnlyi*^ 

" Oblige me with MdldHttlfr f&t writing : I 
QflBi-seAdia my wlib ) 1 * never care to carry 
noM-of mhM witb me>^ said the naval Douglas, 
Itifaring to wiita wkh bit feft^band ; bnt after 
Hfmk ram atltiti]pit8 he threw down the pen in 
dbgust. 

.^^Dtiioed awlEwavd to lose the rigfat-hand." 

" Yon may say thai," saM tiie silversmith. 

His cuitomcr hiwvdly thanked him for the 
kind iwii'UMSsiiiny tbttt said, dend— 
' '1 Jnsft write for ine. 'Aionf^ my servant is as 
trasty as any in England, I think it a shame 
UMbrow limiptation in biir way." 

f^ Andy by- tiie w«y, where do yon dine to- 
digp 1 1 D^ma, yms are a new-found relativie : say 
you'll come with me ; do now," 

^Mrnll, 1 thank yon for your frankness, and, 
noitftbobalBnd«-hai)d n courtesy, I will." 

*' Done iike a Douglas," said the captain : and 
DOW for the note." 

Tbeaifcrettmitlitookttpthepen. ''WHlyou 
dictate?" 

13ma.)» dielBted, whfle the unsuspecting 
"wide-awaks* Bouglaa wrele'^ 

"B'bakWifh,— -ihav^ found a new relaUo% 
who will cdoe with us to-day. And I have made a 
rather large purchase Id plate. You will find a roll 
of notes in my desk; send me ;^1,000 by bearer, 
wbefaas^thetey.^Yoors, D. Douglas." 

Aii4ithflik taking out a bunch 6i keys he se* 
^ctait)ile^ and despatehed the servant, bidding 
hiotdiilra .quickly, and lose no tune in retum- 
mg to him there. The two Douglases then 
'eHVfBdi.and tattnd and drank a bottle of wine 
vwy^amicaldy ti^ather. 

"I see Berry is promoted," said the captain^ 
tuiag VDiim piiper again. 

" He desorvaa to be,"^ was the reply. 

'^Ihal ha doies. What an audanous fraud 
<m the bank, that." 

''Tenfldal I am aurs nobody knows when 
they magr tniat * servan*." 

''h^died they dM^ Did yoii eversufi^r 



'*'l have been very fortunate," aaid the shop- 
keeper, with a complaceat anile. 

^ Ahr. sjirewdness ia the Scottiidi character- 
ijidc, and the English wpidd do wall to copy, 
rather than sj^per ai it^" 

''t have oiUn. aaid 09P and felt grudni; lor 
it has saved me more than oMe fiaun the 
Ph^i8tine^." . 

'^ Really you cannot depend upon servants 
eytn for a l^floig ensaad t how long Green has 
g09e to«be-aar%" aaid. tha captain* 
. "Why,.pee, heiaakog* time; but perhaps 
Mrs. Dooflfoa iteraelf was absent, or twenty 
things mif^ detain hiai«" 

^ ^'O ye#, certaSnly; but I think VU walk out 
to meet him, while yon finish business, ready 
to accompany me. So au revoir. He can't be 
far away now,'^ said the naval gentleman, while 
the eyversmith bowed him out, and then re- 
titming, he added, in the hearing of the shop- 
keeper, "You m^ht get those goods packed, 
I may send for tbem to-night." 

" They will be ready, sir," was the redy ; and 
the feeble captain limped slowly down the street, 
where he was presently joined by an inferior 
officer of his ship, with whom he held an earnest 
conversation, that resulted in their calling a cab, 
and driving rapidly to an obscure street. 

Mr. Douglas had finished his business, 
had given the final orders for the night, and 
"• freshened himself up," to use his own phrase, 
ready to dine ; and, it being past his usual hour, 
he was impatient for the stranger's return ; but 
another hour fiew by without his re-appearance, 
and, thinking it possible he might have been 
detained by unexpected circumstancea, he deter- 
mined to go home, and, as he rode dong, it wai 
a comforting assurance that he had left the 
goods at the shop : this was a source of graat 
satisfaction to him, but he now suddenly recol- 
lected that he had not forbidden their being 
taken away, and that his foreman heard the 
purchaser's final order, should he retom: it 
would make assurance doubly sure, and yet 
he could not doubt the honesty of his customer, 
or the correctness of his own estimate of that 
gentleman's character, and, while he mused on 
these things, he was drawing near to home, 
where he cktermined to go, have a hearty dinner, 
and return to the shop. It must be all rights 
he said, and yet he was far from easy about the 
matter. It was not late-- the city dines so eariy, 
and he might get back and find his newly-fbvnd 
relative waiting for him at the shop. This rather 
re-assured him, and he ascended the stairs into 
the dining-room and his wife's presenee, 
tolerably good humoured and well contented 
with the day's business. But it so happen^ 
for particular reasons, Mrs. Douglas wanted to 
cBne early that day, and here was he an hour 
later than usual, and she conaequeatly out of 
temper. They ate in silence; but, as the dinner 
drew to a close, Mrs. Douglas thsmd a little. 

" How came you to buy to-day ?" she aaked* 

"To what?" 
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*^6 pttrehadd ft fi^tfafttf pdiffida^ wmth of ^ 
plate." 

'' G0od God, wife i'' hd •hriaked^ jrafher than 
MidvOnd, iilM « m^doiftn, the 'ibrewd/ the 'wide- 
vsnkt* DouidM M^edabovt the rooms the ii|^t 
iMd bom Qpoh hmi in a^enwatj aod hftdover- 
%]lelinectMiii; Hito will ^ and looked a^^iiaal, 
unable to ^ees the meanin|t ^^ ^ et tm og e 
befamviour. 

** Yott ggve it hitft J*' 

''Te9, the thousand pOiind8«M9iet« h foor 
,iiOte, 9pd here tb^ k^F ^^ X^^ desk,** said hk 
iwfejnwag, 

"It isn't minfy" crie4 h«t putti^pg out a hunch 
tocottipoca them. Aia«l th^ ar/^ alikc^ though. 
"^ I ao^ rained for ertr r' 

It was a Umg time befinre he mm sufficientlsr 
itektt to exphiin $ and ere he liad half ^don^ so, 
the last words of the departing esjptain, spoken 
in the foreman's hearing, reeurredtohim, and 
he rtished frantically out of the house back to 
the shop ; but it was too late. But few minutes 
elapsed between his leaving the shop and the 
remov^ of the hamper in a carriage with the 
one-armed sea-captain^ who had doubtless 
watched his departure. All efforts to trace the 
nautical Douglaaprovedfruitless. Nor could any 
due be attained to his mysterions possession of 
the key^ or knowledge that the notes which were 
onlT in the desk one day, and wonld have been 
Ht the bank the next, wer^ in the keeping of 
Mrs. Douglas. Thus in one day was the man, 
who vaunted his shrewdnms^ ''done^ out of 
£1,000 and an equivalent in plate. When he 
nekt liears it said ^at a nan must rise early to 
f^ the best of him, we doubt ^f he will i^ply as 
be^M^ dMt *^%e must not go la bed at aU, and 
tlien it oemld Mt be done.** NeMier wiM he 
<hdm so dose a rehiltonsbij^ to achate ciMtomw 
bearing the illiuilfiotts name i>f Doaglas. 



Bw a y r aa a ^tmu e o , evsry fiEn» has ila gan^t^f 
nhm y ia m4 its <dmes of iata i thefomerdis* 
ffnisM M[d4Niaoting evaty grade and variety of 
tj bi aiia ei u^ tfom a toetotsA paiaon addranmg tiia 
w#b, down t* the radNhaired, soMdc^ftiackadi 
irOlago liwnpkia, with a Yavkdun or Lanea- 
^Mm dialect^ and oat nofraqimitly do a doaen 
^ibaoi aot hi ewiasrt^ tontMig for the gamii^-* 
taMes> and luring people iato the crowd. Than 
wlatiwg an anee£>le about the tae t otai preacher, 
DT potatfang oat a man of the most notorioos 
'«haiaeter about town, a confederate, some-' 
times two or three, get yon in their centre, and 
i)uiekly lighten your pockst. It may be very 
Jnatly divided into hi^ art and low art, and 
^ore are members irf it, whose tdents for 
dvamatte fidelity and mimicry, are certainly 
worthy a better use. In the course of a fair, or 
two days' racings one man will penontfy almost 
every grade of eharacter, from the man ahonf 
town, who has seen everything, to the half-icHoi 
country cousin, adio has a ghi, decked in dU tha 
colours of the rainbow, on his arm, and whp 
laughA indiscriminatdj at every thingi and wil| 



woar" ihaia dfigtrtaes w^ naturally as to daori?e 
persons of more than ordinary paaa tiwto n. 
Behig on^ in a stranga town, wbfte the races 
^Msa going on, 1 sth>lled on to theoourse, iMwe 
tooecupy my time than to eiHoy tho sport, and 
flell itttd eonversation with a oecmt Mttos^ who 
tafitsd w<eU) fMid mado maiy really SMottaBt 
puns( but, as I was theMa'stnnger, I would 
only walk with him on open grbmd> and kept 
carmllv bn my gusi^d, resisting amny attempts 
he madi^ %o leaa tte into appat^ntly haanjlees 
t^aeea ; but I refused thou all, attd when he 
became urgent I p ur pose l y losthkn* 

' I suppose ay a p psaiau ee mnat haws basn 
dmntiyt^oudnish, or I must havo lookM j«st 
ripe to be a victim ef some kind, fbr h#im<Lisiily 
found me again; and I now aollMdthataaaoAar 
person passed and repassed as, eo asi des nb ly 
oftener than circumMttices wamtttsd, and 
pi«8eatly I heeame eosviooed that he was 
observing us narrowly. Howsveri I hhod nn 
adventure as well as enost men, ttid datermhied 
to see what all this meant. The day waa oaid, 
and so I had a good pMlext lor bnttoninir my 
cost, for tlie better protection «f my packsts ; 
and, determhiing not to be ' done,' I gava my- 
self, as it were, into the hands of taf ¥sry 
attaaiti^ fHond, who soon led aa toa gamfollng- 
tabte, whither, being tired of orarythiag, he 
went for ezciteosent. Previously to my gning 
with him, he had grown ooniidsntkl i had given 
me the history of his Mfs, by wbioh k ap- 
peared that he \Mis eome of a noble faaittyj hot 
had displeased his fether by fi^rryiag a poor 
girl he loved more than TenUjrson'a lievo IovmI 
If and, and who was, if anything, mora bsautiful 
than the poefs idsaL This refbrsnoe to the 
Laureate I could plainly paroslve he thos^ght 
had fimshad ma. Whethw it did, the aoqud 
will prove. He wound up this hiterssting nam- 
tiva bv aaaunng me that hie ftrtbsr IowmI him 
still, mat he srat spies to watch Ida )irnrinsilings, 
and give hhn money sserstiy, ona of wh a m he 
pointed out in the very miin I had obsert«d> aMi 
who straek me as being a my, though not axaetty 
of the kind described. Morsover, that ha being 
the only son, his father must relent ; but in the 
meantime he was driven to des^^era^n^ Md had 
recourse to gambling as an excitement in which 
he might drown his unpleasant thoughts; but he 
never played high, never lost, and only aeldam 
won — not anytlung worth calling winning—- a few 
pounds, perhaps — nothing more ; and thia lad 
us to a gaming-table, where he begwn ta phiy 
on the red, and win considerably. Be thm 
urged me to try also : any anKmnt might be 
staked, horn a ai^itary half-penny to posmda. 
He played sixpences; by^and^byo anoAar 
ooople came np, one witii a heap of aei^et 
braces — a likely article to sei upon a mee- 
course ; and he played half*penoe ooJy. At his 
soticitation, his oompaakm jahwd, winntbg and 
losing alternately; then anoAar and another 
stnMSgsr «ama mp, titt thera was a ctow d ; one 
by one they joined in the game^ and, after 
repeated oflsra of noney. to ba^ with^ fimn my 
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bnw^wiwg, aft U« iMiiifi6l« « eroi|qii'» msirtb of 
w^eBoy fkwh M>4» bj ih« tin^ I hftd lost 
hatf oC tk9m^ { obiiurved ^t ;b«^ bifi^ W9m 
and i«jr iQAD iovafiaUy piof •d q» ^ 9a»« 

cuJt^F I loroed Ili9«^ to 9(iiM firsW^dekoMthift 
•gmMpy oa whiAb ih^y pla^ad most money ; as 
th)^ cbaDged, I did id«o ; ^ometnnos noi plaj^ 
\u§^ liU tW hapd v»i ia.moU(m« Tl^ey muriwed 
at fint about my mode ot play ; but I did oo^ 
miodita but. Tbe player iwd no obaQee» tboy 
said. By-aiMM>ye eviKybody row»d the boMra 
etalcod o* tbeir colouf-^-^ad tbf n it loeii, bpt I 
WIS atiUawuMf^ «Ad my five ehiUmgt was 
nearly ten. By nicely calonlating betweep tbo 
iitfiMPni* tbe touten^ and tbe amom^i stoked, 
I could ¥imefm time* Tbere wa^ a largeanm 
on ihe board} all tbe playecs bad agreed to lev^e 
tbeir wiimioffs dowc^ and double. Tbe band 
waa spun, and all eyes were OMei ^ see wbere 
it atoppod; wben tbe «py tbra«t bis bead 
ovor tbo table witb a gnn» apd ewrey flew tbe 
ty>Ie^eiper». tbe brace num^ and xpj friend, in 
mwiaaa directionBt at tbeir bi^bea^ speed, leftYing 
tbe table witb tbe money on it, wbicb was swept 
into tha spy's pockeW «^ tbe table broken into 
pkc«a; doubtless be seized tbe money togwe 
to tkio man wbo bad crossed bis fatbec in mar- 
liage. 

After looking for a time sospicionsly at me, 
be airived at a favourable conclusion a^ to my 
rhainoUy. Of oourse I was eitber a Sbarp or a 
Flat, and I presently discovered tbe detective 
(for of course be was one) set me down as tbe 
latter, and asked bow I bad fared* I told bim 
candidly, and be laughed beartily at my regret 
tbttfe tbe lender bad not staved for me to p^ 
him baok. I held eleven shillings in my hand, 
and was still debating what to So with it, when 
ha t^d me to cfzamme it. I did, and lo 1 there 
warn not a geauioe coin among them all! I 
plaeed them in his hands, and he explained that 
ho bad been watching them all day, hitherto 
wahio to get a ease agunst them; they were a 
vagabond set, and 1m knew them every oae. 
T£it they knew him, no one who saw tksm 
fly could reasonably doubt. 
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Thb Stolbn Bills. 

The bank of Messrs. Gerald, Gerald, and Co., 
city, had extensive dealings vnth the bank of 
M. Dorival, Frankfort. One morning, direct 
from Frankfort, came, among other corre- 
spondeaoe, the following, just m the ordinaiy 
diaracters, and bearing all the marks of the 
other letters by the saoM mail, only this was 
later in date, and appealed to have been written 
on the steamer : 

** OmiTLBirBH,—- A clerk of oi» estabUshmeat 
bae abieondedy beaiing MUa and notes to the valae 
of £AfiOO. We have traoed hhn, by onfre^ 



''He is a nephew of the principal^ who Is fa 
the greatest comteniathm, aad hM ch atatief was 
hitherto animpeftehablek AS' 91 Is fvebaMe he- wM 
hamedlatelf seek to etengeJitiMla^latecaah^ae 
ftrafrkeoet} (timagli maey aae ^siaiiBsi ■njrtdMWfc 
bothare), use aodelagrlaaMkllg Cirfei«u Hei^ 
safe to cone dlreq^ to.JUmdoa b^ond tkif. You 
will know best the most likely place to And bim, 
and I am iostnicted to say tou may pay bim four 
hoadrad pounds if be will deliver ihe bilfr into 
jour hand and go to Australia. K. Dortvkl will 
not hear of a prosecution. If h is possible to obtain 
tbe papers by otiier means; bat if yea flad Un 
and he will aot deHver them eatifOi aooonHiig to 
the list swtt hsxiewith^ he is to be given lata omtody* 

" His name is Jules Borlval, and ha is flive ieet 
senea inohes Idf^h, of fidr complexion, light cDrly 
hair, and a handsome moustache of the same eelom. 
He will probably hate shaved tl^s i^ and other- 
wise have dil^iMsed himarift bat there Is a large 
brawn egg-shaped mole immediately below tbe M 
ear, which cannot be bidden^ and by this yoa may 
be nre to recognize hioL He also stnttaia slighfly 
when excited^ bat otherwise speaks good iBn^^Ush. 

" tJae all speed, and sbomd you be fortaaala 
enough to obtain the papers, t>rward them withoal 
a mall's delay, as they are of greatest importanee. 

Totirs, pre K. Storfval, 
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And here followed a concise list of missing 
bills of every denomination. Acting npon tba 
advice contained herein, tbe Messrs. uerald iu- 
atituted inouiries ever^bere; but they were 
utterly fruitless. Nothmjg could be beaid of a 
man answering the description. 

A week had nlanead. and Tthing leaniad 
of him. The elder Gerald waa on 'Cibange, 
and talking to a junior pfwteer of Urn bnakw 
when his attention was attcactod by the ratbar 
singular conduct of a stranger, who, after ad- 
drrasing sevenl members in a most mi^'English' 
way, was saantaring^ix> and down, apparoitly 
Tny well pleased imh m» own penond appear^ 
anee there. Mr» Gerald ^x^A his eye open him, 
and purposely, diongh aa it weia by accident, 
paaaad hnn. He had no mottstadM^ aar aaald 
haafaaefvesigBaafihanMKnMntioiiad; bolin 
other rsiyBSta ha aaawonei ettotly the deacii»- 
iBongireD. In po s sin g hh» afai ni ha pM y aml y 
stomblei agahssi hiau 
''Beg par^B, eir,'' sdd he. 

** G-g-ranted, sir; I think the f-(iiuh waa 
mine," was the reply, as Mr. Gerald moved 
away. 

''It's tbe man,'' he said to his companion, 
when thev were out of hearing. '* Keep your 
eye upon him till we near the gate, then leave 
me, and take a deteodve to my chambers at &e 
bank, and keep him in the inner room^ unless I 
ring die bell. I do not like this in Dorival, and 
he ovffht to be prosecuted. Personal fedings 
should be subservient to public duties where 
the justice and well-being of the world is con^ 
cemed." 
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*' We caaH atford to lose Derival^« buswss*!) 
said the j nqxQX, witb a kecia ey«^to pron1». . . 

" I know/' was'thi rejoinder, ''and shall act 
as ckair^dy bui'I do not like it. Here he is 
uradn. Now, use speed, and I will devise some 
m<saM> dr btih^' fOm/^ Tfie4 %6 addbd, 
aloud, '* Good morning.** 

** I trust I did not hurt Mons— you, sir," 
said the stranger, opening a conversation Mr. 
Gerald was pnzzUng himself to find a pretext 
for, and sauntering up with a simper. 

" Not in the least," said Mr. Gerald, nodding 
and changing his side from right to left, osten- 
sibly for the ^rpoM^a^sp^itgqtd[ 8^f one^ 
but in reality the better to observe his com- 
panion and look for the mole. The hair was so 
arrapge4,as ^f, hjd^ th:# j|ef^ eaj; and. p?u:j^ of the 
cheek, ^ . , ;> -.v^.- -* n ■- •■ :^ ! ».'.. !• • .. - 
..Tbevawsrerm^fiy spei^ola^iapa a«.<to Gerald's 
intercourse with a stranger whom half the 
membfirs pvesipAV badv Wn ridwiling» pnd 
whose appearance tb?c^ at aU wfa an- enigma i 
but still thai gentleman walked up and qowa 
by his side, endeavouring to discover the sign 
wnich would prove his identityl . 

The wind freshened, and '^It'a an ill wind 
Ibat blows nobody any good ;" se^ after taming 
over a few hata^ and leading their mmers some 
pretty gavMS at " Follow my lesAtr," or, raiher, 
** my bat," die friendly wind lifted the tnf t of 
hair from Jules I>anval'v cheek, and displayed 
the egg^apsd mol^ to the astire satiafBOtion of 
Mr. Gmld« Again the sttanger relieved him of 
iDtrodaeing a diffioult maker: 

^1 have some Frankfort bills I want dis- 
eoanted," said Jides, blushing up to his brow. 

''if yon will call at our bffice we will look at 
ifaem/' sidd Mr. GeroM. 

"Wliat address?** 

" Number twentynfour ^ Qh I am going 

down, ana you can walk wlcb^ me," Gerald re- 
plied, hurriedly; for ha had nearly betrayed 
himself, and of course he would know and 
avoid the house Dorival dealt with. 

The stvanger veiy readily HI into his views, 
and the two wa&ea away together. But when 
they re aohed Ike door— over which was written 
^^ Geraldi Gerald, and Co.^he changed from red 
to white and back again, lookkag round for a 
street by which he n»ght «eci^e; but there not 
being one, h9 pleaded a previously forgotten ap« 
pointmeac 

Mr. Gerald turned round and aaid, planting 
himself before the path be was startmg on, 
** Julae Dodval) I must speak with yon. Coma 
in. DonH nudes a disturbance heie.'' 

The person he addressed was evidently as- 
tomshed to find himself known, and entered 
reluctantly into tbe banker's chamber; where 
be Was still more afndd on observing tbe gen- 
tleman in whose company he had just seen 
Gerald, and who now wmspered to his prindpol 
and then kft them alone. 



'*T-ou've made a o^take, sir," stammered 
the duped clerk; ''my name's not DorevaL'* 

''Your name is Jules Dorival, late of iht 
FfinnkfiNTt Bawk. Qere isa description of your 
appeanuMT. Haive you not an. ogff*sbapad mole 
bdbw tfaaleftearl Tbere it is," vaid Gendd, 
raiaiBfr the hmr <if ' tha woddiidag coD-iderk; 
" and here is a list of the b'dls you desire me to 
discount. Is it not so ?" 

The stern unflinching manner of his accuser, 
dfe suddenness of the charge, and a Ruihy 
conscience were too much ; and after a feebk 
attempt to stammer out a denial, was interrupted 
by Mr. Gerald's taJdng up a bell and adding : 
' I "^ bicirekboi to rit^r Qn^ ttd 'an oflficer of 
justice will appear." 

Jules Dorival admitted all, and produced the 
missing dbtOMiit$} pkHdk^ for ttkt:Of. 

When he had delivered them all (and there 
were more than ^e -adte^tifced number) tbe 
banker added : 

**It is Well forybujchat I havenot tbe Mi- 
solute power of showing or withholding mercy 
from you ; and it is little credit to the house A 
D6rivttl ^at yott are tofo at large Are you 
willing^ to go to Australia V 

** I will go anywhere to hide my disgnuaa/' 

^Then be realdy to-^morrow, and, by your too 
lament, unjdst uncle's oommand, wbidr k does 
net s«(t me to disobey, you witt go tee^ and 
with fbur hundred pounds. But if yos ore 
found here longer than necessaiy for an outfit, 
you win yet be prosecuted* To-aaorreir, when 
I have gone through these bills, pweitt tliat 
order at the couater yonder, and you will hanre 
the money. Now b^one.^' 

He was about to rep1y» but tbe onwarenBg 
frowning face of Mr. Gerald made Inm glad to 
pass through the open door without a word. 

That night the recovered billa were sent oflf 
to M. Dorival, with an exact account of the 
entire afTair from Mr. Gerald's own pen, and a 
strong reproof against this ''mistaken gene- 
rosity," as he chose to term it. That niffht 
too, after bank hours, Mr. Gerald received a 
note, the contents of which were as follow : 

** SiK, — ^Tliere is a vessel starting for Australia 
to-morrow, and by travelling to-ni^ht I may go 
with her ; therefore, If you can pay me 1 will call 
to-night. Ok believe me It was my first irrline, 
and I long Id bMe its remembranee fi^r ever, by 
mlO|tttBg honmttably la tke work of a new World. 
If you mention me to my uncle, say theit I shall 
alwiQrs pray God totiesB bim tfbr his kJadUnees and 
forgiveness of me^ thoegh I fee 1 uawortfiy 4^ it. 

'* Yours remoivefnily, 

"JULBS DokiVal." 

Mr. Gerald despatched an answer to say he 
might have it, and an hour after paid the earn 
into his hands. He seemed so thoroughly re- 
pentant, that Mr. Gerald was induced to think 
lees hardly of Dorival's overloo^ng it, and 
giving him a start in the world. 



Bj ratam of mail came back the bills and a 
letter of inquiry from Doriva|. We shall be^ 
explain its pmrport by an ejcinust : 

''We know nefMnff of thhae b^B-i-^'they at^ 
fe r gsti esi a nd esamot tttidsrstahiSyeiir iMIer* No 
defkofoUKfthaftSbtftoode^J W%TU(v4ithai^Ti&mho 
bon^ie-aaoMiiefffioalTaA/ Yba sesih la'aonraiv^ 

t I / h/ il •' '■• *i ) t I- * <T 1 -' > t > r, 



Leaves Jbr ihe Utiie One$. 1S7 

letter we did not write, andalsi^ we ftar, to haTe 



paid an advice of tliVfimed letter the mmi of fbnr 
hi - ~" 



andred. We can only hope it is not ao. 

> \ . il. ■ • ^ A.^^ VYoars^ / ,/r • 

Bnt. itwaa.W Ttio *rii pf 0iraiil, (Jwaa. 
and Co. had been 8wmale4 j, ^ ,,. ;„ , ; > 
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If iLBEL LBE'S , ILLNSS& 

I' I 1 ' I . 

B¥ T..8. ]9» 

Il waa a aanry, joyoos dar al FoUetton, the 
(lay far the annual schoca feetiral, and tha 
ehfldrai^ of FuUartan were all in high spirits and 
iDost amiable^ temnera;. for ,((be weather was 
Nsiyy anaamer wtatoov of the Tery beat qnalilyi 
quite aniiable fi>r an caMmraion into the comtry. 

Ones a yeas ai treat was ffiyan totiie Naflonal^ 
laduatrial, Infimt, smd <3her aeto of sebool 
childrei^an 1^ little tDwn» which was but a £bw 
yesis ago ^y the hamlet of Fullerton. Vans 
w«e engagodt bannem.wavied^ flags floated, and 
t hand mayed, as diildrtB ana teadban all 
•tvted off for a day in the woods, a pic-nic on a 
common, oar any osnev thoroi:^ghly rnral district 
affbrdim sn^ifciient aceommodanon, mthin a 
reaionaDle distance of Follerton, 

Fnllerton itself was flat and unpictmesque — 
neither town nor conntry — and unprovided either 
with ruins or railway^ to attract stran|{ers to its 
neighbourhood. It could not even boast of an 
"old churdi*'' and the new one did not piietend 
to aiw parncidar st^le of architecture, but 
Kerned iratiber a medley of the least ecclesiasti- 
caL The oi^y buildings in the slightest degree 
attractive externally were the Old Manor House, 
^^^ Squire Lee nad Hyed as long as the oldest 
iobabitant could remember ; and toe new Vica* 
^9 which had sprung up since the oonsecra- 
tion of the church, and waa of cottrse the clergy* 
i>Utt's rsssdenoe. 

in Psdlerton Mrs. Thompson's ''general 
sho^ %as ihe' chief empoiimn for goom, ki^ 
^^^Qoing toysj italioiiery, giDcery; and haber- 
^hery; it was also the post-office, and much 
rappoited by the Squire, because Mrs. Thomp- 
^$ when mmurietft, had beei^ a s^ryant at the 
Manor. 

1^ village of Bram^eyi (miy a quarter of 
* mfle from Mrs. Thompson's, also sent a 
nnmber of cnsUMners to her shop, particularly 

*°^ the juvenile population, wno considered 



her ''goodids^^'iiiore'deKcat^y fl^voufed than 
. those offered for sale in " widow Gann's'' win- 
dow, in comfpony wMitaits of' dbttbtM cdm- 
pleadon. '•■-•;... .. ." ■ 

On the moving' of the school fbbtital Mn. 
Thompson ha^ enough to do to supph* her nu- 
merous customers, who were laying-ui private 
stores of cakos, Mscuits, Bonaparte^ ribs, 
peppermints, andihiit; others, pmciptOiy boys, 
nisfaed in, befoie joining the ^ proasasiDn,'^ lor 
ha^pov&sof stringy peg^to|ps« balla, and sndb 
hke; tiw evening befi>i»havmg boon already de^ 
voted by the dder gnrfts to the seleotiiy of new 
bonnet ribbons; and purchase of deanoapa to 
do hooonr So the exonnion day. 

AH Fulkfton mm aliva on aoeb •ccasionsi in- 
stead of beingdiatf*aadeep«^taas^ condition*^ 
for the shopkeepers arc Mboittttv of tha plaoo 
haol nearly all imuo pfi^oqal interest in Hie 
groups or happy childrsQ, assembled on tba 
"green" and £>rming into orderly rankcu btfbre 
their accustomed march vpand down the Hight- 
street, and round by the ohurch and tb^ old 
Manor House. , 

Let us iake'a peep dt the Fullerton juve- 
niles, now that I nave tdld you the cause of 
all the excitement. The millet^s Jfoe and 
Bob, the balker's ddest of six ^teadr-going 
and not very bright boyd; take the lead, beating 
a foamdttr upon whieh a ''grtffin nmipttrfMs 
displayed, lookitw fierce "enough to « re awi^ 
allenemies— and^Tkafsmy FVank carrying 
the flag with St. George and the Dra n,'* said 
one proud father, who had ''siraek rk'* tin 
the '* yung-nns** wan away out of the town 
''Don't St. Geoige lo^ beautiful I Miss Mabel's 
own work, poor dear — I wish she coiM see my 
lad carrying of ift^ough«^ ^^70, aye, neic^- 
bonr, thafa what all the town wish, thai it dM," 
was tbe response from Mrs. SmiUi, waaher- 
woman in ordinary to tha Manor, who ponsed 
for a moment or two> with her Un^m^ba^ket^ so 
as not to put the "peccession" out "And 
there's our PoUy/' she adde4 with increased 
enenj^y, her iace, if possible^ gaumig an extra 
flusn of excitement ; " bless the las<l» hpw 9he dm 
grow, and looking as, shy and as pret^ as need 
be, in the print-m>ck Miss Mabel made for her 
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#NI Her 0M h«Mkt 1 wttAed it tapnH tnd 
tliMrcdiMfr't q]atetol 1 iMttttttt ; Bl»hadit di^ 
fioiii town a«miipoBe. Ah! m little «ite H 
wim hu Uf^, that (Jaiey iviU; «be ahrayt 
playt witli tkem so oat'ral Hke^ jmt ua if it 
fktniitf ihr-rrff" 

<« Au» that 8ha di^ ftOr Mva.£MlWcoid dajr 
to you/' said another aoxioiis mokhtast who had 
jiitt fotnid time to take a peop at tiio akoar, and 
joined the Uittle group hkidda^ up Mta. Thomp- 
mM'9 dooff^atep. It waa a- domer aba^ aitd 
comDModed a view not onhr d '^ Highr-atreet 
but the " ffreen" owkeide the Mm^ • at the ax- 
tBane end of isldch atood llhe Old Maxtor 
Houee. 

Than cancM the band, toundkift'vigorottaly^ if 
not aliraya hamomouely, above- the tnonp* 
tramp of the eagar little ^tatepa. 

''Wbaffl It itopped forP infiiiied Peggy 
Budd^ the laat •tomar of the bystanders. " So* 
thing wrong aure ?'' 

'^Siaywbe^ Foggf* they're waiting ta know 
kiwi^ ie^youknovt MIm Nelaoabaa joatbeai 
oyer to the parson's ; I see her coming along ; 
vaB» that's what it is^ ahe'a speaking to our 
Beasie, and the muMc wouldn't phiy up so near' 
the great house, you know, it hu'd bother her 



ly be." 

^ Ahi sure. Miss Mabel'a room'a to the fronts" 
ansirared the kundresa; ** so th^re all commg 
this way again ; I thought they dian't onght to fo 
trampiDg past then. But I'll hare a word with 
PoUy before th^ geta to the vans : an good- 
da^' and Mrs. Smith and her linen-baakat took 
their dapaiftura* 

P^gy went to learn from ^onr Beaate^ dia 
latestnews from the UtHe invalid; but as Miss 
N^on* hv goveitt6aS| baa to nudw soma pur- 
ekasea at the '' general ahop/' and knowa rather 
more aooul Mabd Lee than '^ our Bessie" even, 
we iriU bid adieu to the ha^iy ezeu«sioniata» 
and liaten to the conversation over the ooonter, 
aa Mra« tliompson puta up tiie arrow-root, tea, 
au^. ana '^sundviea" which Miaa Nelaon la- 
qureo« 

''And how IS youfig Misa, tO-day, ma^am, 
nlaaso — tny better V^ 

^^ot worae, certainly," repliad Misa Nelson, 
ahaarfnlly» "and we must be eonfent with that 
fee the present; indeed ah6 has been rather too 
much excited, thinking l^hout the children's 
hohday ; and^ considering how little sleep she 
had in consequence I am surprised that she is 
not woiee this moming«" 

" Poor dear 1 she's always that ready to thmk 
of othars, bless her happy lacel" sakl Mrs. 
Thompson, weighiog out another pound of 
augar. ''I shall be glad when she's about 

r B. Do vou think that wi& ever be, ma'am ?" 
ioquiredf doubtfully* 
''I do not k>se heart," said Misa Nelfton; 
"but in her preaent weak atate wo must not be 
too aangnfaie of a speedy tecovenr. But there's 
Mr. Lee to be thov^i^t oi, too ; I know he baa a 
chat with yon semetimea, wh^n he comaa to post 
his UV^^ Mrs, Thompson ; so mind yoU try 



afltf dkeir Iha, md make fain faopenifthnfaant 
He hat lit^ to lite for now but Miae Mabet* 

"Ahl poor master" <Bfra. Thoupaon att 
called him by the old name when snesking of 
hfm to *^ the femfly")— poor master, 1 do hope 
tfaatblow win be spared him; bmt^sad Mra. 
ThoBopaon abook her head d<^efally, appasently 
considering it incumbent upon her not to be aa 
cheerftil and hopeful as Miss Nelson ; indeed she 
alasoit doubted that lady's great love for her 
ehatga^ because she so resolutely made tiie beat 
of the very eeriana attack of illness from winch 
Mabel was just then suffering. 

''Gome^ no gloomy Imis, Mrs. Thompson, 
and don!t forgat arhere lil thaae little preaeofes 
are to go. As Mabel cannot take them herself 
this year; ahe tiioaght yon would like the plea- 
sun of giving them in her name, Thereiaahat 
of i^e poopk who are to hate them ; and remem- 
ber," ae added, in a k>wer tone, ^ remember to 
tcU aU who ask after her, that ^ ia qnife 
happy, and witting to liva or to die^ as God aeoa 
best." 

" Aye, ikeX I know she is, fiffiss Nelson aweet, 
tambf' added MrSr Thompson, aa thegover- 
ness turned away. *' AH FuHerton wiu miaa 
her wh^i she's taJbsn home, and whatever Miaa 
Nelson or Dt, Moora may say, I know what / 
think: it's a bad case — a verff btid case— eight 
weska to-morrow since she was taken, and never 
out of her room all this time t" 

Shall we take a glance at the sick-room, where 
Mabel is dozing on a couch, her grandfather 
aeatad beside her, keeping watch till Miss Nel- 
son'aretum) Very tnin and wasted she looked, 
dark rims are beneath those dosed ey^ds ; her 
once plump cheeks are sunken and ec^oorleaa, 
save lor toe briffht, hectic fever spots, which 
tell of recent azdtement ; and her Imut^ul long 
cnrls are aD gone now, eut off to oool her tiirob- 
binghead. Mabel Lee ia very ill, and she knows 
it, but 18 patient and gentle still, grateful for all 
the kindness shown^ and the loving care whidi 
surrounds her; perfectly happy, even though Dr. 
Moore thinks It vary doubtral whether she will 
ever be quilo strong ttid well agzdn. She is 
just thirteen, and baa lived all her 8tR>rt file at 
rullarton, loving and beloved, not Only because 
she is good Sqnire Lee*8 grandchild and wAd 
remaining relative, but for the sake of her own 
loving, docile nature. She makes friends with 
all the FuUerton children, high or low; ia a 
frequent visitor at the Fullerton schools, and a 
constant sharer in and promoter of their heyday 
amusements. Only last Christmas there had 
beea a most magnificent Christmas-tree at the 
old Manor House, with gifts for every child in 
the neighbourhood, all selected by Mabel and 
bet ^reat friend, Jessie Bird, UieVicar'a daughter. 
Jessie was only a year older than Mabel, and 
the one, of all others, ahe best loved, ne3ctto her 
kind fprandpapa and Miaa Nelaon. 

This lady, now her govemeea and prindpal 
companion, had been at school with Mabel's 
mother, and was also well known to old Mr. 
Lee when a young girii so she was quite 
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rappKid A mollMr't piaae to tke lilUe OfphnL; 
SU Mtarad tbe loan loy i«Mlrf MaM did 
notoMi litr 9f9B or oMffo* 

'*Si« MiOM Tiry tirtd khd«qr» do f«m think 
hir vone?" iaqmied Mr. Lti^ mdooaljs at 
MiM Nelaoa benk dowB to lo^k ni Ihe itec^MU 

<'SbewiUb«b«tftMr I tniil w)ie&«ha««iiliot^ 
lU icavodyaleptalliildit fro»aqtfiiti«i>t i> 
very Httle thing exoitea b« noir, $he k 00 WMk« 
Sbe in» ad amcioiui abouft ^ thUdftn, and 
hopiQff it would be ftae for thei»; peiiitps* loOt 
8h« fogreta not beiag adth thwn^ as otoaA.*' 

"A^ tiue« dear childl Haiiiiat be a great 
diippoiitment. Hava they gana from the 
V y>n > f^ iBy daar?'* 

"Tm» tif j Jeana wiebed vary muditaakayal' 
booD^ w, latber^ to aoma bem and i|iend tiia 
afinooot boA I peranaded bar thai it wat a 
gfntaa kindneea to MabeL lor hi^ to |^ and 
eojoT hflnelf aa mueb ae pMsible, aid tall her 
all «boat the oUldren a&anparde.'* 

Mabel opened her eyei joet then, and, seeing 
MiM NelacMS vaa m^ to huoir how aH her 
ooiaiiussions had been aucnlad> and what waa 
the laisal FnUerton neifi. 

80 Mr. lioa went away to galher aome of the 
choiceet floveia firom hia conservatory io^ 
Mabel's room ; and Miss Ndson^ having given 
ha some cooling drink, opened the wind^, that 
the sommer air might remsh the room, and sat 
down to tell her 1^ that she had done in her 
half.bonr's absence. 

'^ Thank yon, dear Miss Nelson^ I onght to be 
a very grateful girl, with so many kind friends 
sod 80 many people to ask after me. It is al^ 
nMwt worth while being ill> to find out whoonaa 
(brme.** 

" Do not tiJk and excite jroorself, my dariing, 
yon may be as ffrafteful as yon {dease when yon 
get strmiger« I want yon to be lookbg better 
wlMn Dt, Moore calls this afternoon ; be will 
•oold me if I let yon talk so much ; so for aiy 
nhe, daaiv yaa leally most keep qniet*" 

^ What else am I to do, when you wUl not kt 
ms read the least bit ?'' she asked, smiling. " I 
have plenty of aleoi, bnt I must be awake some* 
timss. and <m\f thmk of my beinff thoroughly 
idle for eig^ wheJe weeks. Ob, Miss Nelson, 
iHiat a aseless Hfe P 

'* Eight weeks is but a small part of a life- 
time, Mabel dear ; soma have to lie oaeleas, as 
joo call itj for years." 

''I know, I know," said Mabel, qnicklyj ''I 
am net eompkiniag, only thinking how dimonlt 
it all seems. Were jrou ever ill, as ill as I am, 
Mies Nelson ?" asked Mabel, suddenly. 

*' Ones only in my life, in actaal dangsr I be* 
lieve« dasr, whan I was a very, vwy ut^a gkl, 
much yanager than yonra^«" 

'"Then you must tell me all about it. Ok I da» 
and I will be quite quiet, and only haten. Did 
you feel very ill ?" 

" I don't remember much about my actual fsel- 
ings, dear chM} but I reooUect being kept in a 
dvkened room» and often quite by myself; very 



Ihaly aemnbad^ waa* nlavar to ma Ham I 
im^nadi b«i4,tM;ii8dta^belDeplv«Tqei«t. 
My vhssf amtweikieat 4vaa lapeatiiif "rd baa 
bimetfly,^ ^ andl Mief aerafia Of peet^ or rtHMV 
xiyte^^wiiah l&ad)eahiad> tin I f^ asleep; 
for I slept quite as much as yon do, ■ IMmI; 
And often Wtarl aaMca agaih I aawimyidaar 
mamma and papa asyiog by my badaide^ aa I 
snppoaa dial they tbaagbt movery 111, Sbda|pfk, 
th^y did notJteU ma that I was likely to dfei 
tonetipaas when I w%s only luditadesp I oaaid 
hearmyjuArsaand tba asrsnats djscnssif my* 
ease in a verrasaumfiil amamer»" 

•"PikNrli^ ohild^" said MabA "yau mast 
have thought it a very dreadful thing to go to 
Heaven. lan^gladyouavanotalwayaarytag, 
althongh I know you love me very dear)]^ ahv 
would not like me to leave yon }pik yet." 

^ Not for my own sake, aoy Mdbel, oertainly, 
and that is why I want you to do all that th* 
Moore tells you — take your msdicinev for in*" 
staaoe ; see^ it Is quite time," Miss Nslson replied, 
pouring ont the tablo-spoonla], '*to be taken 
every hoor." 

^* Had yon to take a^h disagreeable atnff as 
tUsf" iaqidred Mabel, hragmng, at sbe re* 
turned the empty glass to her governess. 

^ I think not, for the medicine of which akma 
I retain any recollection was very nice indeed, 
and! often cried for more than it was good for 
me to have." 
"* What could it have been ?" 
"I asked Dr. Moore onlv the other day> as I 
was cnrioQs mjrself about it, and he said it was 
most likely antimony wine, which thiklnMl often 
^Eink pleasant." 
''And what waa yoor illness ?" 
" Oh ! never mind the name; indeed, if you 
ask any more questions I shall leave off sito* 
gether. Yen mast ka ma go on jost as if it 
were out of a book, and if you (all asleep whilst 
I am talking, aU the better." 

'^ You wul be surprised when I tell you the 
fint thing I remember eating with any raliab* 
as I was getting better, was a potato lamb." 

^Okt Miss Ndson, I must just ask what 
kind of thing that waa } Whioh waa real^ tha 
lamb, or the potato V* 

** The potato was the reality ; it waamubed 
and put mto a mould, then tamed oat ^lamb 
fashion," with two doves for its eyes." 
'* Did vou get well soon P" whispemd Mabek 
Miss Nelson put her hand upon tha little 
questioner's mouth, to prevent ftirther iaqniries» 
as she answered— 

*^ I was weak for a long timoy ao weak that I 
could not walk, and my parents both thought I 
most be shamming; so 1 was earned, one day, 
out of my own room into mamma% where I was 

£ut on my feet and propped up agafaaet tha bed, 
oldiug fast with both mmds by theeounterpana 
all the time. I remember thev told ma to 
^leave go, and run to tiiam> holding out a 
bunch of grapes to tempt me," 
** And what did you ao V* 
<*J did as I was bidden— let go my holdi 
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ftil flat on my lace and hart my noee»*' 
added Misa Nelaon. ''And now, dear, not 
another word; I am going to read» and yon to 
Bleep, I hope.'* 

" You are not going out of the room, Misa 
Nelaon dear V 

*'No, only to this open window/* 

When Dr. Moore came again late that after- 
noon, he fonnd Mabel better ; but she was still 
''to be kept very quiet, and not to attempt any 
exertion/* Very mdet it always seemed in 
that sick-room ; and although Mabel ac(]uiesced 
cheerfully, she could not help wondering how 
long she was to be so very qmet and idle. 

The next morning thore was a still greater 
improvement in Dr. Moore's young patient, and 
she was well enough to enjoy a brief visit from 
her friend Jessie, who was the bearer of a beau- 
tiful bunch of wild flowers, which all the school 
children had assisted in gathering and Jessie 
had arranged. '* They send it, dear Mabel, with 
their gratdbl love and best wishes for your re- 
covery,** said her friend. 

*' How kind they all are, Jessie ! God is very 
good to me,** was the only answer Mabel could 
make. 

Weeks went by, and the summer had given 



place to antumn ; it was early in September, 
and once more aU Follercon was in ercitemeirt 
about a school festival^^is was an unusual and 
unexpected one, but none the less welcome to 
the joyous groups clustering round the entranoe 
to the Old Manor House. There are (denty of 
eager, happv young &ce8, looking out expect- 
antly towaras the Ixmdon-road. What is it that 
has caused snch a sensation in this quiet 
town ? 

The news that Mabel Lee, who has been tn- 
veiling abroad for some weeks, is coming home 
to-day, with the old Squire and Miss Nelson ! 
Jessie Bird has had a letter to say that she 
is quite strong and well again now, and the 
Vicar has given a general holiday, that amongst 
the first to welcome her home may be Sie 
school children of Fullerton. Tlie carriage is in 
sight at last, just on the rise of the hill, and the 
\mie ones are becoming more and more excited, 
though Jessie and her fiither trv to keep order, 
and the housekeeper at the Manor puts the 
finishing touch to ue loaded tea-tables in the 
meadow (spread, not for the travelers, but for 
the children awaiting themX just in time — only 
just in time, for in another minute a prolonged 
and hearty hurrah proclaimed the fact of Mabel's 
return to the Old Manor House. 
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MBS. BBOWNINGPS GBSAT POEM. 

For along time past we have promised our- 
selves the pleasure of giving a sketch of 
*' Aurora Leigh,'* the greatest of Mrs. Brown- 
ing*s poems, and, in original thoughts and illus- 
trations of deep and holy truths and lofty senti- 
ments, perhaps the grandest poem of the Cen- 
tury. We say this mile fully admitting many of 
the objections urged in its disparagement. The 
story IS unnatural ; the princii)al characters are 
exaggerated creations of poetic fancy, mixing 
the sacred fires of ffenius with just enough of 
the common clay of humanitv to make figures 
resembling women and men, out which are not 
the actual people of this world. Grant this 
manner of portraying personages to the autho- 
ress, and we are filled with admiration at the re- 
sults. What marvellous trains of thought I 
What wonderful pictures of life in all its va- 
rieties of action ! The condensation of mean- 
ings, the originality of ideas, the versatility, 
richness, and aptness of language are unrivalled. 
How pale and insignificant are the beauties of 
contemporary poems beside the living, moving. 



teaching descriptions of Aurora Lsif^ whidi 
embody forth the soul, the mind, and the heart 
of Mrs. Browning !, ^The story is neither mys- 
terious nor complicated. The life of Anrotm 
Leigh, which she^'narrates, was early cloiided 
with sorrow. She was the only child of an 
"austere Englishman,*' who, while travelling in 
Italy, fell passionately^in love with and married 
a b^utifol Florentine maiden. His wife died, 
and Aurora was left an " unmothered little child 
of four years old" to^the^sole care and love of 
her fiither for " full nine years," when he, too, 
died. Then the orphan was sent to England, to 
be brought up and educated by his maiden 
sister. Aurora had^been the pupil, companion, 
and idol of her father; he had taught her 

All theign<Nrance of men, 
And how Qod langhs in heaven when any man 
Says, " Here I'm learned; this I nndenrtand ; 
In that I'm never canght at fault or doobt !" 

Her father's virtues and the din^^ing, vene- 
rating love of his lonely child to his inuve in 
her heart, are felt in many passages of pi&etic 
beauty which no el^ac poetry has ever anr- 
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passed. Then we have the trials of her English 
training under the saperviaioii of her maiden 
aunt, who had Jived 

A harmleM life, she called a yirtuous life ; 
A quiet life, which was not life at all ; 
A sort of eage-hird life, bom in a cage, 
Aeeoimting that to leap from perch to perch 
Was art and joy enoa^ for any bird. 

Sach was Aurora's " father's sister/' whose real 
lo?e for him was not so strong as her hatred for 
the " foreiip woman" he had married ; therefore 
ber great aim was to crush out from the heart 
and speech of their daughter all Italian words 
and iaols. The family inheritance, forfeited by 
her father because of his marriage with a " fo- 
reign woman," was lost to Aurora ; it had 
passed to a second cousin, Romney Leigh. He 
is a yonng man of pattern excellence in private 
life, hot in his political opinions and philosophi- 
cal theories a ^^ormer of the most exaggerated 
opinions, nearly if not quite a follower ofFourier 
and a believer in Compte. He was also Quixotic 
in generosity, and felt that his possession of the 
Ln^h estates was a great wrong to his cousin 
Aurora ; so he fell deeply in love with her, and 
urged his suit with passionate fervour, as the 
trae way of happiness for both, and making all 
tilings right. Aurora was as proud and quite 
as positive in her own opinions as Romney in 
his. She refused his love, and resisted his pur- 
pose of restoring her, through her aunt, thirty 
thousand pounds of the property. Aurora 
&ncied that Romney did not appreciate the 
dignity nor the genius of woman; so she re- 
solved, after the death of her aunt, who had no 
property of her own to bequeath except 

A few books and a pair of shawls, 

to go to London and gain support and renown 
by her writings. She was a poetess in her own 
right, or rather by the endowment of God, and 
she knew her gift. She was and is Mrs. 
Browning's earnest soul in Aurora's drapery. 
Anrora had faith in Christ, and her feminine in- 
sight had appropriated His spiritual truth that 
"man does not live by bread alone," he must 
have Divine aid ; that the human soul must be 
enlightened to know and love the true good, or 
the mere alms that keep alive the body do not 
noorish and raise humanity. She expresses this 
earnestly to her cousin flomney, when he is 
urging her to marry him and work with him in 
his Socialistic plans of benevolence. She says — 

" I hold you will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley-feeding and material ease 
Without a poet's individualism 
To work your universaL It takes a soul 
To move a body : it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses— even to a cleaner stye : 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair's breadth off 
The dust of the actual. Ah, you Fouriers fail 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within. 

Romney Leigh, however, was not only not con- 



vinced by her reasoning, but her rejection of his 
suit increased his fanaticism, and he determined 
to marry " a daughter of the people," one from 
the lowest caste of English life, in order to de- 
monstrate the folly and wrong of artificial dis- 
tinctions in society. The young girt, Marian 
Erie, whose pitiable story and dove-like inno- 
cence half win us to rejoice that she is to be thus 
exalted, deserts Romney Leigh at the wedding 
hour, and absolves him from his engagement. 
The affair is surrounded with mystery which in 
its development is shocking. We consider this 
the blot of the book, and wish the poetess had 
invented a less terrible catastrophe. Doubtless 
Mrs. Browning thought it a clear way of show- 
ing that virtue is lovely and respectable under 
all circumstances ; that no soil can remain upon 
her, no ignominy disgrace her. There is truly a 
noble dignity and disinterestedness in poor 
Marian's love and life which make her interest- 
ing; but the deep pity her great wrong awakens 
is akin to horror, and far more distressing than 
any sorrow over the dead. It was on Aurora's 
twentieth birthday that Romney Leigh made his 
offer of marriage to her, as she thought, because 
he wanted " a wife to help his ends" — some of 
which she enumerated as follows : — 

** He might cut 
My body into coins to give away 
Among his paupers ; he might change my sons, 
While I stood dumb as Griseld, for black babes 
Or piteous foundlings ; might unquestioned set 
My right hand teaching in the Ragged Schools, 
My left hand washing in the Public Baths, 
What time my angel of the Ideal stretched 
Both his to me in vain V* 

And so she turned to her books, wrote her 
poems, and strove to do good in her own 
way. Ten years passed, they met agaiii in 
Florence. It was evening. She had gained 
fame, friends, the means of independent living, 
and of doing good. He had failed in his philo- 
sophic plans (as all Socialistic plans do fail), 
and lost his sight in his exertions for the benefit 
of the miserable, who would not be helped in 
his way. But we will let them explain. Aurora 

said — 

** Vm thhiking, cousin, of a far-off June, 

When you and I, upon my birth-day once 

Discoursed of Life and Art, with both untried. 

I'm thinking, Romney, how 'twas morning tlien, 

And now 'tis night." 

" Yes," he said, " 'tis night. 



How dark I stood that morning in the sun. 
My best Aurora, though I saw your eyes— 
When first you told me— oh, I recollect 
The vrords, and how yon lifted your white hands, 
And how your white dress and your burnished 

curls 
Went greatening round you In the still, blue air. 
As if the inspiration from within 
Had blown them all out when you spoke the 

same — 
* You wiU not compass your poor ends, not 

you r 

N 



left 
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I'¥6 ftordy flmed^ I've dit»t»6d tM ^dA of life ; 
I yield; you. hatB eotiqtteMt" 

" I^ire Mniethin^ ibt yottl? hearing &lao-^tj 
Have foiled tobJ' 

" You I" he said, *< you're rery gmk; 
The sadnees of your greatness fits you weli^ 
As if the t^ume upoh a hero's casque 
Should nod a shadow on his Tictor fkoe.'^ 
I took him up anstdrely^^' You Jurre read 
My book, but ttot my heart } fbr tha net, 
Lo<Ahette, ftir; I Was r%ht «pon the whole, 
That MrthUhiy momtaig. Tia impoidble 
To get at men •Kcq)thig throtlgh their souls \ 
Hoirefer open their camiToiona jaws^ 
The eoui's the way. Not eren Christ himaalf 
Can save maa else than as he holds the soul, 
We both were wrong that June day-*-bothas 

wrong 
Ak an east wind had been. L who talked of Art, 
And you, who griered for all men'iB grief t what 

Ihent 
We siirely made too small a part fbr talod 
In these things, Romney. Though we ftU, hi- 

deed, 
You— I— t scon of such wdak workeri^Hd 
Fails nerer. If He eanndt work by us^ 
He surely will work over us." 

"Could we sit 
Just so forevef* sweetest fi'ielld," he b^d, 
" My fttUure woiild be better tbittl succes6« 
Oh, eomin, let us be teohteht in work 
To do the thhig ire eth, and not presutll^ 
l>i ft«t bwtmm tis Uttle. Hearken, dear, 
Therv*^ too mueh abstraiit willitig, purjioaiiig 
In this poor woridi We talk by aggregates, 
And think by systems; Aild, being i^to fliOe 
Our evils in statistics, are inclined 
To eap them with unreal remediesi 
Drawn out in haste on the other side the slate.'' 

"ThAfs tMie>^ I atiftWbMd^ Ihlli t» throw up 

thought 
Andttiakemgaaieof'ti " Oh» wa gMfraliia 
Bnough to please you. If we pray at lUl^ 
We pray no longer ibr our daily bread, 
But aest oebteaary 'a faarrest. If we glte. 
Our cup of water k not tendered till 
We lay down pipes and found a Company 
With Branches. Ass or angel, 'tis the same ; 
A woman oannot do the thing she ought, 
Which means whittever perfect thing she eAil 
In life, in art, in Science, but she ibats 
To let the perfect action take her part 
And rest there ; she mult prdve what she can do 
Before she does it— prate of womafo's rights. 
Of woman'ft mission, Woman^s function, till 
The men (who are prating too, on their side) 

cry— 
' A woman*9 jkndion ploMi^ it-'-^ UUh^' 
Poor sottk^ they are very reasooably raxed ! 
They cannot hear each other speak." 

" And you. 
An artist, judge so ?" 

*' I, an artist, yes. 
Because, precisely, I'm an artist, sir. 
And woman ; if another sate in sight, 
I'd whisper— Soft, my sister, not a word I 
By speaking we i^ove only we can speak : 
Which he, the man here, never doubted. What 
He doubts is whether we can do the tning 



With dtoeiit gMbM ti^ haf6 tidt dodii it all t 
Now do it! bring your status, you bate raolli !** 

** It is the age's meed," 
He said; '* we boast and do not." 

We have Hot rootii for more extra^ta here ; but 
hope these glimpses of the story will indnoe 
those who lore toe memory of the poetass to 
read this great poem attentively. It ends hap- 
pily atld in the tisufll way of rotaaHee. The 
originality we clmm for Mrs; Browninff is cer- 
tainly not to be found in these incidetate, not in 
the meagre love-story, whi^ is iU«eoiistiucted, 
aiid has been told h tbotisatid times hi velm 
tmd prose of ^fibtent merit SoerpthSm but 
the ttxfty \A orighislf the ideas, the ttltistraiidnB, 
the manner of description, the tnuns of thot^it, 
the witi the eloquehce, the language even. Mr«. 
Browning thinks and f)Mls as ttidughinspind by 
the beauty and holiness bf Truth, and writes as 
though she sought only to express, in the fear- 
less and passionate lau|{uage of G^us. her rtal 
thoughts hud feeUngs. Qthei' poets have tiie 
ek^ncies of literature and dassicalitieit of ctA- 
leges so orttameniing their lines, thai the ori- 
)^i^ spark is otily a feeble twinkle; the result 
is sweetness, prettiness, and, ilccording to poetic 
rules, greater perfectness^ but not the fetren|(tli, 
power, aUd soul-compelling poetry Of *' AtJrofe 
Leigh." Compare this poem with •'The 
Princess'* or the " Idyls of the Kinft i'* boA 
woi^ks beautifully rich hi that musical ** nOtnge 
of words" which no writer except Mr. Tennyson 
can raise ; and see, tii the images of lifb ihd 
truth, in the anticipations of faith and hopi^ in 
the ftal toorth of true principles tb guide, klid 
noble desires to purity humanity, how inferior 
are those great poems of the English Laureate 
to this grand poemof Mrs. Browning. It is not 
that thd woman is original torn ignoranee of 
the deep fountains of antlquitv, fair mm it ; her 
scholarship has never beeii disputed; but her 
own inspirations quite surmount the cUMc 
nurture study itforded her. She doe^ tlot eqttO, 
much less imitate, th6 subtlety, ddicacy, tiid 
exquisite grace of language which eharaetsriie 
the poetry of Mr. TennysoU ; but hi powef , jath, 
and pathos she is the superior. Wd think, 
when remembering her delicate dtgimiiitfoii, 
refinement of mind And f^^ling, tthd the sweet 
WdmiHUne^ of her character; While We teftd her 
strong, stirring vigorous vdtse^ we thihk of Ihe 
" ariyeli that excel in ^eHgfk.*^ It is ft feTy 
hard matter to make extracts ftom ft book tiiat 
has such bright excellences on every page; the 
selections given are not the best specunens^ be- 
cause we aimed at illustrating the stofyi not 
displaying its gems. But the work of mor- 
tals is never perfect; we are compellsd to 
point out one great fault; there is ft mistake m 
" Aurora Leigh,^ a mistake, affbctiug the whole 
truth of Bible History and the sacfedness of 
the Decalogue. It struck us OU our first read- 
ing, soon after the poem appeared; it Was so 
strange, so utterly unaccountable, that we firit 
sureMrs. Brownmg would see it, and fevise 
the text; this was not done, nor has a single 
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«rhk or nmtmer, to owt knowledge, ever notieed 
thenistake. Has It ptseed uaobiemd ^ Tlien 
we ihonld imhv Uiat the poetees wes not alone 
in hat IfBoranee or miseoiutnietion of the ea- 
cred text. Thie, too, is very strange, Mre. 
Browning has ignored the Sabbath by m^ng 
ihe work of creation continue throT|ffh the sfVfn 
dieyf , Go4 had no r^st in her version, because 
the bnipan pair werp made on fh^ " ^ast ^ay" pf 

^ Seven datys* work, 
The kek day flbnttliig tiiist its 4iWn and ev», 
ne whole werid, hettOKd, of tiie fwertena sU I 
A«ee 6M eellatail Md nrnnwd In men 

Wht Avwly «4 heist, an4 insecti-^l these tnOns 
Of TaiioDJS life canght back upon His arm, 
Be^iyaelaed and constituted Mam, 
The inierocesn; the adding ap of works] 
Within whpse flptterfng nostrils, then at last, 
Consnmmatlng Himself, the Maker sigfaedt 
As some strong winner at tb^ fbot-race sighs 
Tonehing the goal," 
[Pfi90 t08 Am^rkan iditUm, Booh Bheth^ Une 
lA^ s#<^ 

ExpsRiBvcE ov Factory Lifb. By Mftry 
Merryweather. (J^ondon: JBrnily Fmtl\fiiin and 
Co*, Great Coran^sire^f,) — ^Although announced 
as n third edition, we are told that this little 
work (the interest end v|lu# of wjiich must not 
be oetiaiatea by its siae or app^^nu^ce) has never 
leaUy beep published before, JV fow copies 
hufp been struck off on two forrper occasions, 
and diepoaed of ^t the office of the "Bnglisb- 
wpman's Journal,*' but in a regular way 
diie ia ite ilrst eppeer^nee ; end, after carefully 
pemeing it, wp hope tftat it may meet with the 
attention {t jeseirves, and which the subject for 
its own ^eke merits. An earnest, and well-- 
written prefaoe, by Miss B« R. Parkes, intro-^ 
dneea Mise llerryweather's personal egiperience 
fif Ceivteen years' work at Mr. Courtland's silk- 
oiSe, at Halstead, Esseipc Not hand-work be 
it remembered, but the work of moml and 
soeial supervision pf the hnndieds of wom^n 
and girls engaged in the fectory, Miss Merry-* 
weather appears to have been especially fitted 
for her self-sought task. The principal of the 
Halstead Mills, alive to the duties of employers, 
and anxious for the improvement of his people 
(of whom the greater number are women), was 
looking about for some lady who would under- 
take to read and lecture to them, and thus turn 
tp their advantage the overtime whwi^ the 
opereiiop pf the teprhours' bill left on tfce 
hands of th^ factory-gir)S| without m«ch wisdopi 
as to how to employ it, A wi^b expressed on 
Miss Merrvwfatnere part led to her ^gage-i 
ment (which has continnod for fourtieen years) 
en4 in these pugea ' we have t^e jwcpwt ^f 
her sycp^aes am} foilprp^, in th<? ^endeftvou» 
to edppftt^ 9pa />A fi»r A9 possible mit3g»^ 

tb9 iwmatwr»J' cppdition pf women in /acr, 

Uffm. tekwi from a^ "«^hopl enfl t^ie «otf 
t))e aged parent^m fact, from all the pecuhar 



dnties and loves of HMt womaidy naturae." 
Schools in fietctories, now the rule, were, at tihe 
period when the auUior commenced her mission 
at Hidetead, rare enough. Her first step was to 
^uqite^not in the ordinary acceptance of th^ 
term, which fllle the head, and leavea the heart 
hurras, bqtthna: 

To Introdaee aaoeal qnestiens, I iioad simple 
htegraphies very wsefttL For the same pnvpose, I 
would gal tbean te help me tell a long story of the 
loves and edaeatlon of a hsfo and heroine pf their 
pwn choeeiwg ; In the epnrae of which we went into 
all the deuMstle particulars of ^e eottage, worked 
little sums on the hlaek hoard, and, in ftct, pictured 
their lire very minutely ; I receiving fWnn my pupils 
mndi of the cnnent opinions and fceliogs of their 
dass and eirenmstances, and inftislng what I saw 
tfai^ ooald take of a more advanced state. 

In this way we can Imagbe the mind and feel- 
ings of the Ksteners would be exercised, good 
principles awakened, evil ones pointed out, and, 
it may be, exorcised. Lectures upon the lawp 
of health ; on plants ; on natural histor)^ were, 
amopgst Miss Merrvweather's pther pleasant 
teachings, introducep, and most successfully. 
Two of her earliest scholars, we are told, are 
now valuable teachers | the one in a N^l^onel 
School, the other in the British Giri's and 
Infant School at Halstead. But the most diffi- 
cult task of all was the attempt, by means of a 
Factory Home for the upmarded women, to stem 
the evils arising from bad accommodation in 
the overerowdea pottagee and common lodging- 
housee, and to supply, in some sort, the want of 
h<nne-training and parental surveillance, which, 
owing to removal from it at an early age^ or 
the mothev'A enforced neglect of her house- 
wifely and maternal duties, was so conspicuous 
in most of them. Of the nineteen thet were 
persnaded to take advantage of it the ^st year 
(l^e largest number pf ipmatea during die seven 
it e4«M); 

Borne of them did net knew how 4e make a had, 
or do anytidag tidtty in tiie hoasa. fioane veie very 
clean, othees piovokin|ly dirty, and witiMut ukf 
pilaelple aa Id taldng eara of the propertr of otheia, 
tfaongh eilsp reminded of thsir dn^ In that dpnsptlen. 
In ^f it is no wbnde^inftnoe wa knew how far 
selfishness mh»s the world— that these poor nn- 
edneated fiaotoryrgiHs had their fhll share j making 
It an almost hopeless task to try and infase amon^ 
them the true hirnie spirit, or get them in any way to 
work fbr the commonwealth. 

Who can wonder at this ) which is much aa if, 
cutting off the root of a tree (which the factory 
system iMd done to the roots of homeraffectiona 
and feelings), we ahoold expect it» by erlif cial 
eupports and mueh watering, to grow and 
bring forth blosaoms. The Home fhiled, in 
epito pf all the earnest, loving efbrta of the 
talented and enetgetic prinoipal. 

Mixlety, and, at times, of deepest lorrow, since all 
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this seemed to call forth nothiAg bat heartiest seUish- 



Besides the Schools and Adult Classes) an in- 
stitute. Factory Kitchen, the Home, an Infant 
Nursery, an Amusement Society, and Sick Fmd 
were included in the scheme for the im|uov«- 
ment of the Hdstead mill«bands. Of these the 
Home, as we have said, -the Ntnrseiy, and the 
Amusement Society ** have been relinquished ; 
but the others are still at work." Added to 
these, about a year and a half ago, some of the 
most intelligent of the workmen commenced a 
Co-operative Sociel^y, whicli progoises, through 
their earnest and honest Inanstry, to prove a 
success. Miss Merryweather accepts such so- 
cieties as a proof of advance in Ihe workiifen's 
condition : 

They necessitate sa?iDg, and lead to readytmoaey 
purchases, besides stimulating business habits. and 
unselfish exertions. 

Here, then, ia a £el4 for, tbe empJoym^ of 
educated women, who, pirovided they carry with 
them to tbeir task of improving the mcural and 
social, as well as physical condition of women 
engaged in factory-labour (in the language of 
Miss rarkes), ''a certain share of mental and 
physical force" and *' a cheerful, trusting spirit," 
but above aU, we think, abounding sympathy 
and a loving heart, may hope to do much good, 
and, by training the affections, help to place a 
barrier between the unmit^tod and increasing 
evils of the factory system to the home and 
women. 

Thb Channings: A Domestic Novel 
OF Real Life. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 
of " East Lynne," kc. (London : Bentley)^ 
Though perhaps adding little to the reputation 
which Mrs. Wood earned as the author of " East 
Lvnne," it will, at least, detract nothing from it. 
The portraits of the different members of the 
Channing family are all well drawn and lifelike ; 
and wS'SMKy say tbe 8Mne of the Yarke iamily. 
It is really no ]mB*mtOTy, as all ihe iMctest 
turns upon one or two mMters of an entive^p dif- 
ferent nature, the mosthnportant of them the theft 
of a bank note ; but the dosing ckapter gives ns 
one actual weddiog, and another m prospect. 
The story is ingeniously constructed, and the 
reader must be very good at guessing indeed 
who suspects the denouement beCore it comes. 

AoNSS OF SoBRBNTO. By Mss. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, author of *' Unde Tom's QMn/' 
"The Minister's W^h^,'' ^.— This is aislory 
of Italy several centvries back, and has been 
written mainly, we beHeve, in iHiistratioii of the 
Roman Catholic religion as the author views it. 
It is fiill of poetic language, rich descriptions, 
and chaste sentiments ; though one who reads 
only for the sake of the storv will occasionaJly 
tire at its dilatoriness, as it *' <uags its slow lengtn 
along" sometimes almost beyond one's patience. 



We say this, however, in waminjg only to Uie 
cursory reader ; for those who admire jSiie writing 
and moeh sentiment,and have Insure to enjoy 
them, will be richly rewarded by the perosal U 
this i>ook. 

Tub Pbabjli op Orb's Island t A Stobt 
OF THB Coast of Mainb. By Mrs. Haixiet 
Bodcher Stowe, author of ''The Sfinister's Woo- 
ing,"! Agnes 0i Sorrento," &€*— -We have found 
time only to glatnee through this work, but this 
hsAtyrgknoe hM been sufficient to assure us that 
it is a creditab^ pfodvetion. The scene of the 
sto^ is on the coast of Maine, and the people 
who:take part in it are New Enghinders, which 
are rspresented with that faithfhlnesa a Hie 
amoBg them has enab^ Mrs. Stowe to acqnbe. 

Modern Metre.— rLonc^ .* TdUtmt and 
Co,, Ave Maria Lane^ We do not know 
whether the projector, or the verse-writing 
members of the population, or the verse-tortnred 
editors of the periodical press, are most to be 
congratulated on the existence of this " medium 
for the poets of the day." We are only too 
happy to find it taking a periodical form, and 
promising to appear monthly. The taste of 
the editor is very catholic, the receptive 
powers oC the publication omnivorous, and ac- 
cordingly we find the sentimental and the comic, 
tragedy and J£U d^esorit in juxtaposition. As a 
nursery for metrical writers, we believe in ite 
ut^v and conseouent existence. If we had 
any aoubte upon Uie subject, the present part 
would oauee us to reject them ; for much more 
than mere rhyme is evident in several of the 
contributions. Take "The Night Corncrake," 
which, in spite of one false rhyme — ''not" does 
not rhyme to '' sought" — is original in thought 
and <|uaint in conception. Agun '' The Door^s 
on the Latdb," though crudely written and only 
ludf-expressed, is full of true poetic fueling, and 
gives us hope of more perfect poetry from Byron 
Webber. WhUe ^ The Mother's Prayer" is full 
of sweetness and pathetic earnestness. Once 
more we heartily wish " good speed" to " Mo- 
darn Metre" and its many diente. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

Magnet Stories : No Man's Land. 
By Thomas Millar. (London: Qroombridge 
end Sons, PaUmoiter-roto,) — ^True to their title, 
the attraction of this pretty series of juvenile 
Stories continues undinunished. In the current 
nnmber, the author's name is a sofficient promise 
of the {^easantness of ite cootenta^ and, to all 
the little girls of our acquaintance who love 
boating with their brothers on quiet rivers, and 
all the boys who know how to handle a fialiing- 
rod or sink a line, we promise a real feast in these 
pleasant pages. No one knows better than 
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TliomaB Millar bow to sketch rustic or river- 
lide piciores with pan and ink» bo we can almost 
see the plomy reeds waving and nodding on the 
•boree of " No Man's Land, " and hear the ^shrill 
cry of the tufted plover amongst the trees and 
boshes that grew upon the island. Moreover, 
every boy can learn for himself the lessons that 
old Peter the fisherman gave little Jack^ toueh^ 
iog bait and hooks and eel traps, &c;; for MMr 
fad built himself a hoi upon t!be island, and 
WS8, in fact, the sole inhabitant of ''No 
Man's Land" till on the death of Jack's mm^Mr 
he took the poor orphan lad to live with him. 
Bat here we are actually tMfing the story, which 
would be quite nnfair to the writer of it Somneh 
as we should like to describe all the beauties of 
the island : the forget-me-nots that grow blm and 
bright at the bottom of the steep creek bank; 
the great clusters of marsh-marigold that reflected 
their large round golden-coloured cups in the 
water; or the huge dragon flies, as long as a 
Urd, that spread out their gauze-like wings while 
hovering over the white water-lilies that grew in 
the creek, we must leave to our young readers 
the pleasure of seeking them for themselves. 

ThK EnOLISRVTO man's JoURlfAL. (19, 

Langham-place, BeffmUstteet, KetU and Co,, 
Pa/«r»o«^er-ftno).--The August number of the 
journal opens with a reprint of a paper, read at 
the recent xneeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of Sockl Science, on the ** Official 
Employment of Women in Works of Charity," 
by which the writer tells us he means ''profes- 
sional emfiAoyment under definite and raeogms^l 
conditions; such ministration being for the time 
the fixed and stated occupation of w, as opposed 
to the voluntary and occasional oocapaitionni 
charitable service, which evaiyright-mhided per- 
son endeavours to combme with the business of 
Hfe. An interesting retumS of the Life of Madame 
de Stael follows, and the Report of the Society 
for the Employment of Women fills a page or 
two. As far as figures go, Miss Rye, who fills 
"ably and gratuitously" the post of emigration 
aRent, appears to have done most towards 
lighteniog the numbers of the unemployed at 
home. The gem of the number, in a literary sense, 
ii a paper entitled '' Our Fountain," by E. M. 
Elliot : a paper full of reflected life and motion, 
at once picturesque and graphic. The hopeless 
"Annals of Needlewomen' are continued, and 
offer, in their Bad details, the strongest protest 
against the occupation as a source of livelihood. 
The scheme of the '' Yasser Female GoUege" is 
hopeful for the ftitnre, but pairrfiilly out of joint 
^h the present state of things in America. 
We can only hope that the benevolent founder's 
prayer may be realized, and < that ha may live 
*^ to see th^ histitution in successful operation*" 
A letter from Dr. EHxabeth Blaekwali informs 



us that sha is deairons of being able to oflfor an 
Enfflish bed in the infirmary, under her own 
and sister's nuinagement, at New York, where 
numbers d poor Englishwomen are constantly 
arnring. Mr& Bodichon, of No. 5, Blandfordl- 
s^jMire, hMdoD, will be happy to receive con- 
tributions for the purpose until the 15th Oct 
The remattider of the journal is taken up with 
the nsual notko^ ^ 



ftOYAL POLYTECHNIC. 

AmbnfipBt the many wonders exhibited from 
time to time in this practical school of art, in 
its relation to science, we notice the ingenious 
automatic electric light invented by M. V. Serrin, 
of Paris, which has been shown under a variety of 
circumstances at this institution — now burning 
in an atmosphere of carbonic acid — now under 
water, and in juxta-posttion with ordinary can- 
dles, whkh in such company appear to give no 
light at all. The invention is exhibited in the 
FVench Department at the International Exhi- 
bition, among the Instruments de preeisumy 
and has been snccessfully used in Spain for car- 
rying on railway works, which the neat obliges 
the people employed, to labour at of nights omjr. 
M. Serrin's plan ovtercomes the old difficulty m 
an electric light of keeping the two charcoal 
points at a constantly equal distance. 



in MtJmtiwoL 

In the obftoary of the Tiines of the 20th alt 
many misty eyes besidei oar own read the annoanoe- 
ment of me death of Akss Charlottb Bar- 
THOLOMSW, *« poet and psinftsr/* wife of Yaientiae 
Bartholasfiew, fik»wer»pafaMsr to the Queen, whose 
naau has feaad a niche in tiM pagsaof ^Men of the 
Times,'' and whose memory holds a llflag i^aoe hi 
the hearts of thoie intimate friends to whom her 
amiability, genial dispositioB, and kindly heart 
warmly endeared her. In early life Mn. Bar- 
tholomew had achieTed considerable notioe as a 
writer of lyrical and other poems ; die also wrote 
Bome dramatic pieces, and various contributions for 
the periodicals. She was probably comhur into 
literal^ life just as Mrs. Hoffland and Joanna SaiUey 
were lea?lQg it, and sinoe that period had oonthmed 
to mingle mach fai Ihe literary and artistie society of 
the metropolis. Mrs. Bsithohmiew was gnrnd-meoe 
of the late Bev. Joha Tho«M, Bishop of Rochester 
and Dean of Westminsteri sad had been twioe mar- 
ried. 



' 



LAPIES' PAGE. 

MatI^X'^9 >rHaIf OK, wUte jingle Berlin woq1| 1^ oc. ditto eo|oiiTed-*bli|6 or vfUiffBatM fnake a 

prptfy qiixture ^ a pair of ivorjf needlei, Qioderfite stse. 



Cast on 130 stitehes. Begin whb coloured 
wool ; knit pnrl and plain, until you have dght 
riba ; then do the same in white, making the 
plain part of the white correspond to the rib part 
of the blue ; repeat till you have four stripes of 



ANOTHER, FOR A YOUNG Qltli^ 

If ATBm|Ai4| S'^-Seren flkelos of white woo)» and seven pf pretty rose colour. Banlton'i ti^per^ )u4tti«f « 

needlesi Ifo, I^. 



With the white wool east on 13Q stitchei, {(ud 
ImH a row. Pnrl the nei^ i and knit and (aurl 
altematelr six rows. Join on the coloured wool. 
Pari the first row, and knit the next. Repeat 
these alternately until six coloured rows ^re done. 
Do the two stripes alternately three times more, 
then east off loosely, dipping every fourth 
stiteh, and subsequently unking it to the 
foundation, ^evr the e^g^s together, and dr&w 
up th^ ends, 

COUNTRIirANB, IN GRBOOHT. 

MATBBXAU}«ft^«i0Or8Af $)>• Bowt's K#«4 Kfiitliiig €«ttDa, of MessM. Waltat Inns aBdOo.,er 

Derby, with a laitid^ Book,* 



Thb Ta8$bijS.— Take some white wool, and 
also coloured, ana wind together round a strong 
cord about twenty-four times. Tie the strand 
tightly at even distances of three-quarters of an 
inch* Put th^m between every two ties, and 
string the balls thus formed on wool, with a rag 
need&, toformtlieta^s^ll, ChwmsHss^alao 
|pok VW pretty. 



This couaterpaMi Is i» be worked in sqoarea, 
alternate]^ dose and oneni anaoged as in » 
chosa-board» the open of p|ie row joiBed to the 
close of aaotb^j and whB MTt^t They mar be 
sewed together; but we prefer connecting them 
with ft crocjiet-hoofc pnplinepiepp by piw. «nd 
tb^ j^^i Un^ tp it wbpn completedt 

Tpi ClfQ«« 8oyAM. "^ 9 Pb close into » 

lonpdf 

Hi$rm»d^fi$hi I seundertheehahsof 8 
fimr thsMS, slip Milwa <4 the irsi set of 6 di. 

%m4,r^ 8 8 e uiider chain of ft, 6 eh e fear 
tittee. 

8fd.<H( s p, 3 on 8, pmd 2 pnder the ch^in of 
S beyond, * ft ch, 7 s e gn 89c and two chain 
ateaohend| *3tio}esi e|idvri(hq sc, tofn^k^ 
thpflrjtflveipp«i, 

rN,Pt— AU the dc stitches are t^to ^ha? 
UHOe^r the ph^^n or imder th^ two sides of the 
so stiichi M»d in the following rounds, as in 
this, the extra stitches can only be worked at 
one end of the flret side in beginning the round, 
whieh ie ^sbed by doing them at t^e othef end 
of die* side.] 

4/i.— 11 se worked as tiie 7> with 5 ch after 
them, four times. 

5**.— 1ft sc. 

6fi.— 19 s c, with 5 ch after them, four times. 

7'ik.— In this round a sc stitch is worked, as 
before, in every one of the forager round, and 7 
s c pnder eyery cheiQ of 5, 



8l|(aBd last roeBd).»-"8 e oB efery see*^ 
eomers, wofkmg tip* fai one onm; and along 
the sides, * 1 on, bbIss I, 1 do) e as often as 
may be rcquifed. 

Vnn Opbn 8ouab«,— 4 ch, eloee into a 
round, ft ch, e 1 d e, 9 oh, * four times. 

$nd ronrndf — 1 d e, 9 ch, 1 d e, 9 eh, all under 
the chain of 5 ; the eame under the ohain of 8 
three times over. 

3rd.—* under the next ehaUi of 9, 8 d c, 8 di, 
9 dc (which forms the irst comer), 3 eh, 1 do 
uqder the ne^ oh^n of 9, 3 oh, ^ repoal all 
round. 

0h, — * 9de,3ch, 9de, all under the 8 eh, 
between the two naiirs of det 9 ch, 1 do undsv 
chain^ 9 ch, i a c un^er chain, 2 ph, • four 
times, 

pM. — * 9 ic, 9 ch, 9 d e, all under 8 oh at 
point, 3 ch, 1 d c under chain, 3 ch, 1 d c under 
chain, 3 ch, 1 d c under chain, 3 ch, e gmf 
times. 

0/A.— * 3 d c, 8 ch, 3 d e, all under 3 ch at 
point i betwjBen point and point work ^s belbrs, 
but with Oiie rep^titipn pior^, 

This design Is extremely prettily done in 
double Berlin wool, of two colours, for a couvre* 
pieds, or baby's blanket. 



* The cottons of tbi« firm have received a medal 
in the International Bxhibition, 



eadi, put off loosely, dropping every flfib etit^t 1 

th^n rup your finger throu{(h each to Ae en£ I 

Sew it up lopsely on tne msid^ and fum it, | 
Make whatever wpol you may nav^ left intq 

t^^ls^ and scfr theip OQi 



i«r 



THS TOILET. 



fnflir Ff6irBii*^Tbi]«l for Uuft tovmtnr: 
Muiliii dreeSf trimtiled at the bottom of Uie 
ildrt whh two groups of throe harrow flouoees^ 
teptntad by tn^ puffings, in which a ribbon is 
ran* Tha miffinf of the last group haa a head- 
iag) Tfaa body i« made quite in the SWise style, 
with braeea knd puffings over the shoulders, 
ftushed with two narrow frillB> Bernese band of 
snaaa to other c^oured silk* A plaited Swiss 
cliMN'wtfg, hating a narrow {mffing and a row 
of Valenciennes round the neck* Sleeves, demi 

a I fibished at the bottom with two puffings, 
Mow them two narrow frilla* A sailoPs 
hat, trimmed with mawce flowers and dor&s of 
(%andlly lace. A parasol for half-toikt, made 
Df silk. With a firei-pattem border. Gloves com- 
ing well ovet the wriat. 

Becon FtomiB.^Foll toilet Drese of Chi- 
nssa fbukttd^ trimmed at the bottom of the skirt 
with a iride band of black silk, edged on each side 
with black laoea Hiift band ie undulating, and 
from each hottow rises an (wnament of black 
kea insertionei fbrming a sheaf. The body, 
qiiite plain, ie made with three points behind, 
and waistcoat points before^ The ileeve is 
ikttost tight at the top, where a sheaf-shmd 
trimming of insertion is plaoedi and gets wider 
towards the bottom t it ia eilt ^irith an dhow, 
tad trimtned at the edge with an uvdniaiyig 
kind of black silk, edged on each ftide with lace. 
A shawl mttttakl of the material of tiMi dtwss, 
keunded behind, And trimmed irith a deep fldonte 
of OhantUly lace, surmotmted bv a faaid of 
bUiek siUfc, seAlloped like thoee oil thedreas^aad 
beidered %rtth Uaek hieai A drawn bonnel of 



white crape» ornamented with bladg and Chite 
blue featiMars on the front* Inside a chicory 
nicite of bhu silk^ blue cri]^4urtun veiled with 
/a/fe, and bordered with white and black blond. 
Plain linen under-sleeves, and oolkr to matchi 

I may here as well furnish you with a few mnta 
fbr ban dresses and evei^ng party toilets. One 
of the prettiest t have seen is a dress of bine 
silk ! the skirt ornamented flrom the knees dowA- 
trardsj with two narrow silk floonees pinked at 
the edge, followed by a puffing of twt illw^ m 
lidd on a transparent of white silk. This puffing 
is decorated with trails of eonvolvuli, and is UA' 
lowed by two more small flounoee, pinked al Uie 
edge. The body> plain and pointeot is trimmed 
round the shoulders witii a white puffings over 
which M\ pinked flounces and eonvolvuli. The 
hair is ornamented with a trail of eonvolvuli, 
beginning behind and ending over the middle wf 
the forehead. Bwmomi m the Algerian stylc^ 
made di etraw-colonred Cluna crape^ trimmed 
with Ohantilly lace. 

A verv pretty tmlet for a young Uidy is com- 
poeed or white tartalane, trimmed at the bottom 
of the ddrt with seven narrow flouncesi bordered 
with a ribbon of ptmemim velvet* Body, round 
at the waist and gathered at the top, a row of 
tartalane flMthigs DorUefiMl 1^ Mffteeaw virivet. 
Sash in tho mediaeval style made of white silk 
piped with ponceau velvet* Necklace of gold 
beads. Ontheha&r«wMNMib«rilrh^«onvirtvuli. 
A new bvowBt pelul grey, ttttd^ fer vimsMbg, 
jwf ow ei t^ tnr the bine grey of the periwMJe 
■awerv am acabieilii, wo mfovfito tnaoei» 



PASglNG BVSNTS BB^BDtTfilK 



The IfifMs of the 14th ult affords us a tett, 
apropos of thoughts on the condition of the 
uincashire " hands,'' which have forced them- 
selves upon our consiaeratioh : '^If (observes 
the writer of a leader on the oetton famine)— if 
any ean get employment and the meane of living 
(ilMwhelre, is it worth while to cleave to the 
ek)sed mUl, while mill after mill is still closing, 
or only kept open fbr charity? Can these 
tten mh their hAude to nothing but the Ibom, 
hnd ito ihbsidlary eiiipldVtnents ? If it be not so* 
ibefl tre mUst consider it a perilous thing for a 
conntty to hav6 so many inhabitants reduced to 
mere inanimate machines, with oUe function and 
fto more, and the present crisis is hbt Without 
advantage in openmg oiir eyes to tne ^tnger." 
This is strongly written, but not with] more 
verbal force tmin the occasion demands. "'Win- 



ter,'' to use a Norfolk phrase, 'Ms makinff nis 
bed of lavender and scented maijeram;''but 
what provisbn ia there agahast its sharpness 
and inclemency, ltd htm^er knd its cold, for the 
more than four milhoiia of our popidation re- 
duced from busy, thrifhr industry to the receipt 
of alms to save them from preeent starvation ? 
Subscriptions cannot be maintained ha a pefma- 
nent drain upon the public. All hopea of pa- 
cification in America are vagbely diatant, and 
in any case we ciinnot lck»k to fldde "tfod by 
the hoof of battle," dr displanted hf fire, for the 
cotton crops for which our factories languiih. 
Long months must pass, were the imlikely peace 
prociiumed to-ihottoW, befbte the plethoric bdes 
with which the rapacious mills ai-e fed, could be 
collected and sent over in suflicient quaniit]^ to 
half-allevidte the distress. India is unready^ 
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Australia unprepared to more than prove ber 
capability of growing cotton ; but surdy wherr 
ever the capability exists in our own colonies 
and dependences, it should bv every means be 
encouraged, so that out of tne " nettle danger 
we may pluck the flower of safety/' and be ren- 
dered, for the future, independent of a market 
which, in the event of any international out- 
break, may be closed upon us, and involve the 
purchasers in ruin certain as that of the pur- 
vevors. In the meanwhile no amount of pubUc 
suDScription, of private charity, of promised 
moUi on the part of the Austrian automatic 
Bulging machine, or of Messrs. Aubert's and 
Linton's little warbler — silenced, since last we 
wrote, in the midst of his good work, though 
not till it had added some hundreds of pounds 
to the Mansion-house-fund for the relief of the 
femishing mill-hands; none of these aids, I 
was about to say, can more than temporarily af- 
ford relief to Lancashire, where (but 1 must tell 
the little story as it occurred) Mr. Linton had 
just depositee! a subscription in the lucky-bag 
of the fairj-bird, had finished making his entry 
of the various coins of which it consisted, when 
one of the standers-by — a clerg3rman, who pro- 
bably thought that, like other musical boxes, 
this was furnished with a certain set of airs, 
inquired if it could play " Home, sweet home !'* 
** No, sir," was the quick rejoinder, " there is 
DO * Home, sweet home' for the starving hands 
in Lancashire." I know not if the words 
struck deeper than on the ears of others, but 
to niy heart their pathos cut deep and sharp. 
— -'*No home, sweet home" for the starving 
mill-hands in Lancashire." Yet, in another 
poirtlon of the International, where the colonies, 
like loving children, on a ** Mothering Sunday," 
have poured their representative oflTerings into 
the lap of the land from whence they sprang, 
there are rich promises held forth to all who 
are able and willing to work — promises, not 
only of maintenance, but of abundance. At this 
very juncture " The local government for emi- 
gration to Victoria, are authorized to select and 
provide with free passagee, in vessels to be 
chartered by them, unmarried female domestic 
servants of good character." And surely the 
Hnlme Sewing Schools and L. N. P. can furnish 



nurses and laundrymaids from amongst the 
bands of Lancashire women, and give others the 
benefit of their care and training till funds can 
be obtained for the purpose of assisting them 
to emigrate. Tasmania, too, asks help in this 
way, and oflfers wages to women servants, vary- 
ing from £20 to £40 per annum ; but the emi- 
grants are expected to find their own passa^ to 
the colony. Once there, however, we learn, 
from a valuable and most interesting paper, 
prepared and read by the Tasmanian commis- 
sioner. Dr. Joseph Milligan, at a meeting of the 
Society of Arts, there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining employment, and men earn, as shqp- 
herds and farm servants, from £30 to £45 per 
annum, with lodging and sustenance; while, 
without the latter, common labourers are paid 
from 48. to 68. per day. Land is to be had on 
the most reasonable and advantageous terms, to 
suit the convenience of emigrants burthened 
with large fomilies, and possessed of small 
means ; while the country is beautiful, with 
rivers and forests, mountains and valleys, and 
enjoys a dryer and wanner temperature than 
£ngland. It is rich in corn and pasture lands, 
and the fruits of the mother country not only 
flourish, but arrive at a perfection of size, colour, 
and flavour which they never attain here. Goal 
is abundant, water plentiful, timber as a matter 
of course abounds, and iron ore is found in 
quantity: the whale-fishery is an important 
branch of wealth to the colony, but its great 
source of prosperity is its agricultural and 
pastoral capabilities — ^what then should hinder 
the men of the mills, who show Uiemselves 
capable cultivators where allotment gardens are 
concerned, who, as we have ourselves seen, can 
tend pigs and milk cows, and at lo<»l agricul- 
tural shows bear ofif prizes for the best flowers 
and vegetables — ^what should hinder hundreds of 
these men from making new homes in a new land, 
and becoming shepherds and farm servants, or 
even labourers, at a rate of payment which the 
gentleman, from whose paper we have borrowed 
this information, personally assured us, enabled 
a man, if so minded, to subsist three days of the 
week without working, on the produce of the 
other three ? 

CAW. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



PoBT&Y received, with thanks, — " The ilia 
that never came;" "The Watchers;" "(Enonc;" 
<« Stanzas;" << Moments;" <* The last parting." 

DecWied, ufith thanJts.—** To Adeliza."— Once 
for all, we beg to decline being made the medium 
of the hopes and fears and personal idolatries of 
sentimentalists in verse. What is it to ua if 



** Bertram^i boaom hcsTM a ugh ?" 



or 



" Tean bedew tweet SteUa'a eye ?" 

We prescribe the penny post, pocket-haoditerchieft, 
and, for the present, any waters but thoae of the 
Castalian fountain. " Memories :" We are weary 



of them ; and, moreover, these may very properly 
be indaded as coming under the genera ahove in- 
dicated. "The Happy Days of Old." "On 

the Diamond Portrait of Her Majesty" wants bril- 
liancy and polish. ** The Withered Flowers." 

Received^ but not yet reacf . — *' Preaaing Bn- 

gagementa;" "Drawing the Seine." "Men of 

Shakespeare;" ** A Ride to Fortune;" " Facts of 
Fashion." The author of these last yrHl hear from 
us in a few days. 

Erratum. — In the notice of a lecture by Bfr. 
Sale Barker, in our Augnat number, read Genet 
for ** Gene." 



Printed by Rogeraon tod Tuxibrd, S46,iitrtnd, LmkioD. 
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VIRTUE LE MOYNE. 



BY J. B. 8TBPHBN8, AUTHOR OP '^RUTSON MORLRYJ 
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Chap. XXIL 

EXTRACTID FROM THE DiARY OF HbNRY 

Angus. 

May, 185— 
I haYO watched all morning:, and there it is 
at last. Mist and darkness hare compassed 
it about, bnt of a sadden the *'base contagious 
doods" are scattered, and there is the snowy 
Jangtea high embosomed in its blue etherial 
home. I gase and write, and write and gaze, 
and write again. After ill those soul-irritating 
disputes that for months have caused me to 
cease from human feeling, that have been the 
sepulture of all my highest affections and ap- 
preciations, a living burial under a mound of 
words, how my soul clings to that which is psl- 
pably beautiful, and risibly heavenward ! How 
glorious it is, ajfter those houra of dark reproof, 
after being told a thousand times that I had 
made shipwreck of my ftdth, to feel my bur- 
dened heart once more expand under the power 
of the visible beauty of Godhead, and to feel 
myself constrained to cry out, in faith and won- 
der, "The strength of thehiUs U His alsol" 
How small and paltry seem now all those 

Joestions of words voider the great reality of the 
^ower before which we all bow adoringly ! 
Yes, glorious mountain, I comprehend thee, 
and I speak to thee. Like thee I have been 
under cloud and darkness, but there is the ut- 
most peak, snow-white and stainless, and the 
blue beyond is heaven. I am weary of man. 
Teach me thine unassailable firmness, and 
thine unutterable peace. I am cast out from 
among those who were my brethren. Teach 
me the godlike tranquillity of thine isolation. 
Teach me, like thee, to point all the more directly 
heavenward because of soUtude. 

I left my country in angry mood, to let loose 
m fretted soul amid the ^d and wide grandeur 
of tumultuous Alps ; and lo, I am subdued. I 
have been wrong. I have not done well to be 
utgry. I thought to find the very Alps astir; 
bat see ! was ever such peace, such immovable 
•tillness, such inaccessible purity, shining with 
the very glory of heaven I From the war and 
teaqiMt of m^ heart I fall back upon the old 



foundation. Storm is but surftuse-work. Be- 
neath are the still cr3rstal depths; above, the 
unsullied white. 

Once more the vapoun gather; but I have 
seen the great mountain, and I know that it is 
there. I pause and wait. 

Yet once more they are scattered like the ene- 
mies of God, and there, again, high in heaven, 
comes the golden glory, and anon, the rosy 
virgin tint 1 Oh Alp, Alp, Alp ! 

I can think now of others, and to whom do 
my thoughts turn more lovingly, more long- 
ingly, than to her to whom 1 bear good 
tidings? Ob, could I but find her abode 1 
Even Mr. Hepburn has lost her track. Per- 
haps she has ftmcied that the truth has been 
so long in being discovered that even he may 
have ceased to l^lieve in her innocence, for she 
has ceased to write him. I have caused the 
true story to be universally published, yet I 
could almost wish that she should not see it, 
and that Providence would privilege me to bear 
the happy news that she is acquitted before 
earth as well as heaven. I have left Britain 
with a double purpose. The first is already 
crowned with success. I feel myself once more 
a living man, not a scholastic problem. Thanks 
to the mountains and their Maker. But I have 
also left under a strong impression that her way 
and my way shall meet. Perhaps I have mis- 
taken a secret longing for a heaven-sent con- 
viction. Well; better far to sweet a mistake 
that springs from a true man's love than the 
heartless logic to which I would have been con- 
demned had I lived as they would have had me 
live. 



I have taught a thousand times over that we 
are creatures of a dav. My experience teachea 
me that a day is too long to assign to such as 
we are. Our fate may turn on the pivot of a 
moment. 

I have just received a note from Dr. Camp- 
beU, enclosing a letter addressed to me at Bor- 
rowbridge from soy old friend Sir Arthur 
Ma]^eld. Virtue Le Moyne, under the as- 
sumed name of Mary Johnston, has lived nearly 
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two yean, in his villa near Florence, as compa* 
nion to nia mother. Lady Mayfield. Under 
drcnmatances which he does not explain, her 
secret has hecome known to them, and she has 
disappeared. He appeals to my iiUwest in her, 
and begs me, on the strength of it, to join him 
in searching after her. Why ? 

Becanse he loves her. He says so. He says 
he knows the sacrifice I made for her; and 
though I count it as nothing, surely to another 
it might have been a proof of something more 
than interest, I thought his was a soul of finest 
feeling, tremblingly sensitive to every touch of 
friendship. But nere the divining spirit of 
sympathy has failed, and he appeals to me to 
help him to that which taken from me 'Meaves 
me poor indeed.'* 

Sir Arthur Mayfield, young, handsome, rich, 
aecomplbwhtd, BMe, ilimiy iamoua in his 
otmtiy's awmk, loves Virtue Le Moy ne. 
Henry Angus, blank, blank, blanks lovat her 
too. Whttt hftve I to reeommead me } 

Thia, That I knew the heavenly brideprooa 
of her soul ; and that out of depths of darkness 
inSo which k$ never stumbka, I look up to 
wiMt he was and long to be like him aad pray 
lor his simplicity of heart that I may be to her 
all that he would have been. This, and this 
afene, in the loftiness of his high eatate^ Sir 
Artimr Mayfie^ cannot do« 

WelU I shail meet him. He has traped her 
to Loadon, and there he waits me set the -^-^ 
Hotel, as Mr. Ctinton. 

What does this swMen retmrn to Eagland 
portend } That she shoold leave Lady May- 
fidd's hoMa secrelljr, on the discovery of her 
fsal naae and position, is exactly what I couki 
have judged from her Hsrmer course i but for 
this Mw movement I am sA a loss to aooount. 
Perhaps she has read in the i^ublie prints, what 
I caused to be ao universally diffused, and has 
ti4eB London on her way to Borrowbridge to 
sit down onoe more, as she herself said in her 
letter to Mr. Hepburn, among the blameless 
people of God« Oh thi^ I were but there as in 
tin time pest, thi^ I might declare unto the 
great congregatkm'the wav of Him who putteth 
not the righteous to coniusion* But He hath 
doeed my mouth, and I must be silent, nor evct 
again Justify the ways of God to man. 

Perhaps, however, she has not read the atory» 
The public interest in it is now over, and I have 
not seen it even alluded to for some weeks. It 
is ouite possible that it may not have come un* 
der ner eye. (Oh why this cruel, selfish wish 
that she should still believe herself guilty until 
I absolve her by the recital of that last act of 
nay ministry I) If this be the case, I ftmoy she 
must have chosen London, as being, by very 
reason of its tumultuous greatness, more fa- 
vourable to obscurity than solitude in t^ distant 

land. 

Sir Arthur Mayfield was aware of her inno- 
cence before he set out in pursuit of her. He 
tells ma that, though he loved her with his whole 
soul, uid tluHigh when her place in his house 
in^ foui^d vacant it seeme4 to him as if tlie suq 



had wandered from its place in creation and 
left the world to darkness, still he felt that be 
had no right to track her steps. Now, like my- 
self, he seeks her to tell her at once of her 
known innocence, and his unchanged love. I 
cannot but acknowledge he is an honourable 
man. Nevertheleaa I cannot vield to him. It 
would be worse for me than mr him. I havo 
known her much longer than he. How much 
oftener than he have I touched those ** flower- 
soft hands 1" How much farther than he have 
I entered into those depths of purity, whence 
spring the rich fountains of her soul 1 I have 
claims upon ber-*(no, no; not those, not those) 
—claims upon her dearest associations, whidi 
he cannot have. 

Yea; I ahafl oeet hia. 

But what if neither the old friend nor the new 
should be allowed to fil the place of him who 
had gone before ? Tlie straitest sect of our 
.niaiieeas nas its Bndea^i ijMaiwn. PsNlHnM^ 
(yet Heaven forfend) iIm is already vowed to old 
memories. I know that in her rich nature tjhero 
are deep germs of enthusiasm. Though ahe 
bears OrDout with her the soft embodiment of all 
material beauty, yet is her spiritual nature each 
that she woula die for an idea. I know her 
weH. Sunshine, moonlight, stariight,— no ona 
ever loved them more. Every chord of her soul 
vibrates with heavenly music to the hnviaible 
touches of Nature, cut there is that within 
her which is more than most etherial ether— 
that before which sunshine is dim, moonfight 
and starlight but type and imaffery. One brc»th 
of the old enthusiasm, and an other considera- 
tions win sink from her mind. One note of 
the old music, and she is corfsecrated to what is 
higher than Alp or Himalava. 

Can Sir Arthur Mavfield know her thus ? I 
trow not. He knows her as a beautiful ffirl, and 
probably that is all. His heart is on fire; but 
mine is already moulded to all that she loves 
askl lives in. 

Yes ; I must meet him^ and God defend tho 
rights if right there be. 



Crap. XXIII. 

London. It ia but a small word. To those 
who live in it unthinkingly how common- 
place must be the dusty streets, the dusty 
leaves, the dusty sparrows t How wearisome 
the inast monotony of dingy commerce t 
How unsuggestive the everlasting roar and 
rattle of this street, and the powdered dnlness 
of that! Another stand-point and London is 
grand, the life-centre of the world* and perhaps^ 
who knows F^— of the universe. Who has vet 
andyzed it ? Who has numbered its elements ? 
When I re-visit it from the green solitude of a 
country home, I feel upon me a burden greater 
than I can bear. The problem of human Ufa 
and of all existence takes me by the sleeve and 
i^th terrible importtmi^ demands the long- 
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denied retagp <d solntioii. Hnngiry villany 
•tariiig at gilded ulceration, and longinff to 
itrike — ^that It one point of vieir. Fairy pnan- 
tome dancing mernly, with a few cougne be* 
tween festivity and a family vault — • that is 
another. Manly faces whitening didly because 
of the untrnthftuness of that which should be 
the very shrine of truth-^that is another. Mo- 
thers selling their daughters for what means 
millinery^ jewellery^ and upholstery— that is 
another. And, God be thauKecL teue hearts by 
the thousand, borne up in the battle of life bv 
the strength of what is good, and beautiful, 
and heavenward — this, too, is London. What 
does it all mean ? Whither does it all tend ? 
Which is the negative element? Which the 
positive? Which is London? The day shall 
oeclare it. 

In a hotel in London— no matter which. Cla- 
rendon, Grosvenor, Morley's, this history careth 
not-^and in a lovely little parlour of that same 
hotel of indefinite ipdividuality, sat a handsome 
l^igHsh gentleman, unmistakeably military, with 
his right arm resting on a newspaper that lay on 
the table before him, and his left buried under 
a palm-tree in the interior of Hindostan. Sir 
Arthur Mavfield had a house in London. It 
only nesdea a stroke of the pen to fill it with 
servants, and to make it once as habitable as 
would become the dwelling of noble refinement. 
But Sir Arthur, Uiough a soldier, was ac- 
quainted with fear. His deeds in India had 
been widelv blazoned in his own country, and 
he feared the penalty of Fame. At the time we 
speak of he was strictly incog. He had come to 
London without even the attendance of a single 
valet. The waiter, who helped him to dress, 
thought it was a pity so handsome a fellow 
should have lost an arm, but, like valets in 
general, had no idea that his services were ex- 
pended on a hero. The hotel, in its aggregate 
capacity, wondered who and what he was ; why 
he never went out of doors; why he sat con- 
tinually with the same individual newspaper, 
apparently about a month old, before him; why 
he held dailv interviews with a well-known mem- 
ber of the oetective police; whv he was always 
askinf|[ if a clerical-looking gentleman had been 
inquinng after him ; why ne looked ^o sad and 
anxious : in short, who, what, and why, generally 
considered. No force of wonder, however, was 
in the least degree efficacious in dragging Mr. 
Clinton into^ celebritv, or out of doors. But the 
derical-looking gentleman came at last, and was 
shown up-stairs. 

"Mr. Angus r 

" Sir Arthur !'' 

They sat down at opposite sides of the table, 
and for some moments gased at each other in 
ulence. 

"Seven yean make a great difference, Sir 
Arthur," said Mr. Angus, at length; "but I 
would have known you among tens of thou- 
sands.^ 

^ " I was Arthur Mayfield when you used to 
live with us, sir; 1 wish to be so still to you. 
Toa are nradi changed too. Ton weair the 



marks of a heavy warfere. But for the matter 
that brings us together, I would have begged 
you to trv the air and the dSlasiemmta of lidy 
along with us. Perhaps it is not too lat^. In 
the meantime let me thank you for this meeting. 
I had no idea, till you wrote me from Switzer- 
land, that I was asking half the favour you had 
done me. You have come a long way to gratifv 
me. I already owe you much. In every gooa 
deed I have done since I left you, I have felt 
your influence stimulating and helping me. In 
all mv errors, you have oeen at once my re- 
proach and my rescue. What can I do but 
thank you?'' 

Mr. Angus fidgeted uneasily in his chair, and 
waved hisliand as if to shew that enough had 
been said on the subject. 

" I annoy you, perhaps,^ resumed Sir Arthur; 
"yet it is my duty, once and for aD, to let you 
know that I appreciate what you have been to 
me. And now that you come to confer on me a 
new favour—" 

"Stay, Sir Arthur,** stud Mr. Angus, inter- 
rupting him ; " let us not speak about favours. 
Is Miss Le Movne still in London ?'* 

" No. She left to-day for Liverpool.** 

" Have you seen her? 

" No. it was not till to-day that we came 
again upon her path. I did not allow the de- 
tective to go further. My soul revolts against 
tracking her thus any longer. If you mH ac- 
company me I shall leave at once for liverpool, 
and trust that Providence wiU bring about a 
meeting. I shall feel more justified in following 
her if you, her old and trusted friend, go with 
me. Had I not known you to be deeply in- 
terested in her welfare I should never nave 
asked this favour. Were you other than I 
know you to be, I would offer you more than 
thanks. I would willingly yield my title, my 
fortune, everything that is not myself, to be 
united to Virtue Le Moyne." 

What could Mr. Angus say ? For a moment 
he felt almost subdued before the ardour of the 
young soldier, as again there flashed upou his 
mind the thought of all the advantages of birUi 
and circumstance which his rival enjoyed over 
him. But he remembered his resolution not to 
yield ; and though his affection for his pupil and 
friend wrestled strongly with his most cherished 
desires, he felt that it was due to himself not 
lightly to surrender the blessing. At the same 
time be felt the falsity of the position in which 
reticence would place nim, ana he resolved, as 
soon as possible, to reveal the true state of 
affairs. 

" Has Miss Le Mo]me ever given you anj 
reason to believe that your love is returned, Su 
Arihur ?'* 

" I cannot say she has. Our companionship 
was very intimate, and I know that my society 
as a friend was agreeable to her. I spoke to her 
openly on the last day of her stay with us of my 
love for her, and though she refused me, yet, on 
looking back over what passed between us, it 
seems to me that it was only conditionally. 
There was no absolute refusal. Her objection 
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seemed merely to be founded on the strange 
position in which she was placed." 

Mr. Angus could not suppress a groan, and 
placed bis hands before his face to conceal lus 
emotidn. All his resolution vanished. What 
right had he to her now ? Only a conditional 
refusal — and the adverse conditions wholly re- 
moved, what part or lot had he in her now ? He 
had loved her years and years, but he had never 
once, like Sir Arthur, asked for a formal ex- 
change of vows. Had not the knowledge of her 
former love been a curse to him in this respect ? 
Yet was it not true that her bearing towards him 
during their late interview had been such as as- 
suredly led him to believe that he was more 
than a friend to her ? Was she weaker than he 
had believed ? and had time and distance been 
too much for old affection ? These, and many 
other thoughts, rushed through his mind, as Sir 
Arthur Mayfield, astonished at the sudden show 
of grief, sat gazing at him in silence, gradually 
allowing the thought to take possession of his 
mind that Henry Angus, too, loved Virtue Le 
Moyne» 

* " Mr. Angus," said he at length, rising and 
pacing up and down the little parlour, " I see it 
aU now. Fool that I was not to have seen it 
long ago ! What a dream of mingled joy and 
sadness has my life been for the last few 
months ! — a dream, and nothing more. I am 
awake now. The vision was mine: the reality 
will be yours. I cannot oppose you, you of all 
others. Gro on at once, I advise you, to Liver- 
pool, and go alone. I return to Italy to embrace 
my mother, and then — India once more. There 
is work to do yet. Dangerous duty or friendly 
death — it is a grand choice, Mr. Angus — a glo- 
rious choice. Surely I might have known, £at, 
to leave the pride of battle for a life of softness, 
was an unworthy descent. But the grand choice 
is there yet, thank heaven I" 

He was talking wildly, and gesticulating' 
fiercely with the one hand that duty had spared 
to him. Mr. Angus, now in his tiun gazing in 
amazement at his rival, could see, however, 
from his looks, and judge from his accents, that 
there was nothing in his soul corresponding to 
the boldness of his words but sudden despair. 
To his surprise, the tables were turned at 
once in his favour. The soldier, with all his 
advantages, was in full retreat. He felt all the 

Sower of his position. One word from him, and 
ir Arthur Mavfield would cease from all rival- 
ship. He baa but to claim her in the force of 
old affection, to urge what he had done for her, 
and to tell of all that had passed between them, 
and he knew that the young nobleman was too 
generous to stand in his way. But he, too, was 
honourable, and did not hold the doctrine that 
all was fair in love. If Virtue Le Moyne had 
indeed given Sir Arthur Mayfield only a con- 
ditional refusal, and the condition of that re- 
fusalnow altogether removed, it was too plain, 
to his keen sense of rectitude, that, to allow Sir 
Arthur to retire from the contest under the idea 
of a previous attachment, which had only pos- 



sibly existed, would leave him bat a diilumour* 
able victory. 

"' Do sit down. Sir Arthur, and let us talk the 
matter calmly over — if it is possible to talk 
calmly when each of us feels his happiness at 
stake. I have loved Virtue Le Moyne for years, 
and I think she cannot but know it—" 

^' And you gave her your all 1 You for years, 
and you her oenefactor ; I for months only, 
and I nothing to her but a gossiping associate [ 
Hark you, Mr. Angus; you of all men know 
my character : you know that I am not the man 
to give up easilv what I have once undertaken. 
Yet, sir, though this should kill me, as possibly 
it may, your claims upon her are so much 
greater tnan mine, that I could not prosecute 
my suit in the face of yours without a certain 
loss of that sense of honour which is dearer to 
me than even Virtue Le Moyne ! I tell joa, 
sir, that though it should kill me — " 

^' But what if it should kill Miss Le Moyne i 
Do I need to tell you that you must consult her 
happiness as well as your own ? I know not 
that she loves either of us, though, according to 
your own showing, you seem to have had reason 
to count upon her affection. If, then, she loves 
you, and if she hears that even after the esta- 
blishment of her innocence you, who formerly 
made her honourable ofiers, instead of fulfilling 
them, have utterly left her, and plunged yourself 
again into a life to which you are no longer so 
imj>eratively called as before, thmk what might 
be the effect of this upon so sensitive a girl I I 
thank heaven that her mind, once thoroughly 
shaken, has been brought safely through such 
furnaces of afiiiction as few have Known. 
Though you are not, perhaps, aware of it, she 
stood the loss of a lover dead : I know not if 
she could stand the loss of a lover Uving. Be- 
think you again. Sir Arthur. We must not act 
abruptly here. Let us look upon each other as 
exactly in the same position, and consider what 
is to be done. I take your hand, Sur Arthur, 
and I feel that it is the hand of my most dear 
and honoured friend; and yet I tell you that, if 
the lady's heart is mine, I shaU have her. On 
the other hand, if I have reason to believe that 
she has set her afi^ctions on you, I shall retire 
from this just and honourable rivalry, yielding 
her to youiar more readily than I woula to any 
other man." 

Sir Arthur grasped his friend's hand ui si- 
lence, and resumed his seat. '^What do you 
propose to do ?" asked he at length. 

'* First of all we must find out her abode. I 
propose to write to Mr. Hepburn, the school- 
master, at Borrowbridge, to give us notice of 
her arrival there, in case of that being her desti- 
nation. I shall give him an address in liver- 
pool to which to send his replj. Meantime I 
think we should set out thither unmediately." 

" Together ?" 

^ Now comes the awkward part," said Mr. 
Angus, laughing, in spite of thar former se- 
riousness. We are declared rivals now, Sir 
Arthur; if, as is quite possible, being pledged 
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to neither^ her affection may incline towards i 
both, he who is first in the field will have great 
advantage/' 

" I say, Mr. Angus, I understand you are a 
heretic ; but do you bedieve in Providence ?" 

" Most firmly I do." 
. " Let us travel separately, then, trusting that 
Providence will send the nght man to the right 
place." 

So exchanging addresses for Liverpool, these 
two parted, good-humouredly, almost laugh- 
ingly, and yet each believing, correctly or not, 
that the success of the one would be the death of 
the other. 



MOMENTS. 

Passing moments — oh ! how varied 

Seem their durance, as they fiy ! 
Some, out-lengthened to a lifetime ; 

Some, like Ughtning, flashing by. 
Some, nnmark^, unheeded, leave us, 

As the dew-drops leave the grass. 
Some will sear a deepen'd impress 

On the memory as they pass. 

• 

There are retrospective moments, 

When the years, in sad review. 
Crowded in one mental vision. 

Will return, and pass anew ; 
As the smallest sheet of water 

Can reflect each varied hoe 
Of the wide-spread Heavens above them, 

In one comprehensive view. 

There are some eventful moments 

Seem to emulate long years, 
And vdthin elastic compass 

Grasp a world of hopes and fears. 
They are eras in a lifetime, 

Towards which, former, future days 
Most converge, and form a centre, 

With their many-tinted rays. 

There are moments— fleeting moments ; 

But how rapid is their flight 1 
Gliding like a sunbeam o'er us, 

Full of happiness and light. 
How we long to stop their flying, 

And to hold each sunny beam. 
Which will leave us, when it passes, 

Bat a memory like a dream. 



There are momntes, fearful moments I 

Of such agony and woe. 
When time's wing, no longer rapid, 

Seems to pause, or lingering go. 
Oh ! such moments are like ages, 

For they wear life's youth away. 
And they wither all its freshness, 

As the heart's first hopes decay. 



There are moments— oh ! such moments 

Are the torning points for life — 
When the soul is roused to wrestle 

In a strong contested strife. 
Yes ! a moment brings decision 

Of such import, deep and high, 
As, when time and space are ended, 

Reaches all Eternity . 



July il6th, 1862. 
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A gracious breeze the alders stirred. 

And flung their leaves apart : 
The green earth smiled, as though she heard 

Sweet whispers at her heart. 
High up, the lark sang 'mid the blue : 

Low down, among the stems, 
His partner listened, while the dew 

Glistened around like gems. 



We wandered 'mid the pansies fair. 

Behind the manor-house ; 
A golden joy was in the air, 

Each bloom was tremulous : 
And many a pleasant country sound 

Came in the warm soft tune. 
Breathed by the tender zephyrs round, 

Borne on th#wing8 of June. 



So clung about our happiness 

The bright-eyed pansies seemed. 
You decked with them my hair and dress. 

And 'mid their blooms we dreamed : 
Forgetful that in future years 

Bach flower would speak, though dumb, 
And of departed soiiles and tears, 

Strange witness might become. 



I learned, when joy had passed away, 

To dread their blossoming ; 
Their beauty woke a drear dismay, 

Which nothing else could brlog. 
The passion of a haunting grief 

Made dim their purple dyes ; 
But slow time brought his sure relief. 

And cleared my blinded eyes. 



The pansies of our courting-time ! 

I deem you could not now 
View our old fav'rites in their primes 

With calm unchanging brow : 
But I can tend them, for I know 

Each feeling round them cast 
Will live again, except the woe, 

When life's brief years are passed. 
Ramsgate, 1B61. 
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THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS OP PENNSYLVANIA, 

BY HiRLAND COVVTAB. 



It was on the night of tho 3Ut of December 
1860, that is to say on New Year's Eve, when I 
first crossed these mountains ; and never shall I 
forget their beauty and grandeur. They were 
clothed in the snowy robes of winter. The 
moon shone brightly. As the train slowly 
ascended the grade from Altoona — ^a small town 
situated at the foot of the Alleghanies— the 
scenery was very fine. Hardy mountain pines, 
bending beneath the snow with which they were 
loaded, covered tha uplifted rock masses; and 
far away down in the depths of the valley there 
was a mountain stream, which looked like a 
thread of silver in the moonbeams. We had a 
blazing fire of bituminous coal in the car, but 
the night was so intensely cold that the car 
windows were covered with a frost-work of 
feathery crystals, which it was nacessary to be 
continually removing in order to get a sight of 
the passing scenery without. Unfortunately, 
just as the view was most enchanting, dense 
white cloud-masses of steam from the engine 
would hide it fiom me, and then the vapour 
would rise above my car window, and I would 
catch another glimpse of glorious nature. That 
night-journey over the Alleghanies impressed 
me so favourably, that I determined to re-visit 
them under more favourable circumstances, 
when their slopes should bygnin covered with 
verdure and flowers, and their trees with foliage. 

The following account of my botanical trip to 
these mountains in the Mituraa of 1861 was 
prepKsred at Altoona. It was written under the 
inspinition of their scenery, and whilst the im- 
pression left by their many interesting and 
choice plants was still powerful and vivid. 

Altoona, Blair County, Pennaylvania, 
September 28, 1861. 

It is impossible for me to enumerate all the 
beautiful plants whidi adom the sorAuM of these 
mountains. It is well known that devation of 
the land above the level of the ocean has the 
same efiect on its temperature and v^^tation as 
an increase of distance from the equator. The 
traveller, for example^ who ascends a mountain 
situated wifhia the Uvpics, passes at first 
through the ; usual tropical vegetation peculiar 
to the country; but, as he ascends hif;ner, the 
aur becomes eao^, the tiopieal plants disappear, 
and European genera and even species, analo- 
gous if not abMltttely identical with these of 
temperate cUmates, present themselves to his 
astonished vision. As he approaches the snow- 
line it may be truly said that he enters a climate 
very similar to that within the arctic circle, and 
accordingly the vegetation becomes wholly 
. cryptogamous, and analogous to that which pre- 
'vails during the vegetative season in ti^e polar 
oonntries. 



Now, although the eumimts of the Alle- 
ghanies do not reach the snow-line, yet tbev 
are sufficiently elevated to produce a wtHi' 
mariied difference between the vegetation whidi 
covers thdr heights and Uiat whien grows iu the 
adjacent valleys --^a difference so striking as to 
be wonderfully illustrative of ^e above impor- 
tant facts in botanical geography. And ^s to 
me was really the most instructive and in- 
terestiog observation which my visit to these 
mountains enabled me to make. 

The best places for botanizing near Altoona 
are The Ke^le (a glooiB^ ravine in the Blue 
Mountains, which is rich m mosses and ferns), 
the Juniata Gap, and Clearfield Cr^. The 
Juniata Gap is so called because the Jkmiata 
river, which pours into the Susquebanne* here 
commences in the form of a mountain stream- 
let. The Juniata Gap it aboAt two milaa from 
Altoona. There is a fosd eallad Uie Plank- 
road, which goes over the mountains, and which 
the traveller had better take. 

The plank-road leads you first over a series 
of rounded billowy hills or landscape undula- 
tions, like the gentle hearings of a summer's 
sea. Over these you travel, and they render 
ascent so gradual that it woi^d be imperceptible 
if it were not for the increase of your extent of 
view, and the improvement in the seenery. These 
hills slope up to the base «f the mountains ; 
they are the usual foot-hills which sldrt the base 
of all mountain ranges, and over which the tra- 
veller has first to pass. These hills are oovered 
with a fiora which sftriotlv pmervee the true 
American irpe. The woods u^idi cover them, 
and througn whieh the road has been est, con- 
sist for the most part of the dififerent varieties 
of oak, hickory, birch, sour gum, sugar-maple, 
witch-hazel, spice-bush, sasMfras, yellow-pine, 
and spruce-fir, with an undergrowdi of kalmia, 
green-briar, blackberry, and sweet fern. As 
you continue the aMeat» the road heeomes 
steeper and yo«r pnyess upward more toil- 
some, the prospect widens, and it ie impossi- 
ble to avoid stopping to feast the eyes with the 
beautiful romantic scenery. There can be no 
doubt that these are mountains. If you never 
knew the dlfi^erence between hills and mountains 
before, you know the difference now. Rising 
behind Uie foot-hills is the first mountain range, 
up which you aiu now UaUag, preaentiuga bold 
and in some places almost preomitaas escarp- 
ment, a wall as it were rising before yon. The 
eye follows this range until it pereeiveB beyond, 
another rising stin lugher, beyond this still 
another, of a bluish tinge^ owing to Ae effisct of 
distance. As the eye continues to ascend the 
azure steps of this kingly portal to the skiesy 
line rising above line, the mind can scarcely 
the fiict that within each <tf these tints of 
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dfl^^ ipd Qftill deq)«r hlcM, them repoMs a 
range (rf'tbe nchest and lovalisst limoetoDe val- 
kys of Penii8vl?ama« Often wih ban of cleuds 
r^oahiff on the horiaon, it is impossible for the 
e¥e to distinguish the distant lines^ or fix where 
tne earth ceases and the hearens conunenoe. 

Amidst such scenery the most enthusiastic 
botanist will for awhile forget his plant-hunting 
profiensity, stop to rest, and at the same time 
to admire the grandeur of nature. He will, 
however, still keep a bri^^t look-out after sped- 
mens, for such is his nature, and he wUl be 
richly rewarded. The trees are of surpassing 
beauty and ma^^ude. For sample, the 
mountain magnolia {Magnolia acuminata), with 
its dark green glossy leaves, often twelve inches 
long by sis inches in width, its trunk straight 
as a plumb-line, grows to the height of 120 
feet in these mountoins. The tulip-tree {Lirio- 
dtndron <»lip(/er«), justly regarded as the pride 
of the Americim forests, shoots up a stem as 
tan and straight as the mast of a ship, almost a 
hundred feet in height without a limb : it then 
branches into a kin^ diadem of foliage and 
flowers. 

At the fame of my visit, the slopes of fhe 
mountains were covered with autumnal flowers ; 
amongst which the golden-rod, aster, and 
snnflower were especially conspicuous. The 
monntain raspberrry (Rubns odoratus) was in 
flower, and various spedes of Hawkweed, Eupa* 
ioHum, RudbeckiOy and Coreopsis. The leaves 
of the sugar-maple were tumi^g yeHow, and 
Aoae of the smooth snmadi {Wins glabra), a 
brjffht crimson* 

The first plant wl^ich specially attracted my at- 
tention as dififerent wholly from those of the 
co umry Ti»w far beneath me, was the Rhododen- 
dron fnammwn, or great laurel; then the white 
wood-sorrel {OsmUs acetosella), and the Ckc<Ba 
alpina (or Bnchanter's nightshade), both common 
in England, but only found on the mountains in 
Pennsylvania. The Oxalis stricta (yellow wood- 
sovrel of the plains) had totally disappeared t 
in £acty the flora haii taiMn a high northern 
type. 

And now tba* obruhby nndeiflrowth is gra- 
dually disappearing; trees bearing true leaves 
are not so abundai^ and tveea of a l«wer type 
of otgMiiniliM, wmch at-HM jampm, pine, and 
fir, predwBMUIe^ vuiti) at lengtii we are tasAj 
nnder the sembre shadow of tlie eonifoims 
forest; summmled by hemlodk, spruce, and 
white pine, which have taken a savage and ex- 
clusive possesdon of the soil, destroying all' 
other forms of vegetidile life beneath them. The 
shmbbeiy hafi gone altogether ; bat under this 
coni^MEQBe faiest theire avemaaispkadid beds of 
Hfpnum ^ fiBalh«rHBO0a)v eapatuUly of Hj ^ m m n 
spUndens and Mfpttmn mi§ im ' o m t P B t m is thd 
latter, the rarest and most beautiful of thd 
British mosses. 

Dvulng^ the whdle period of his ascent,, so fiu*, 
the wtitet was constantly hearing the noise 
aaade by the Juniata Creek iar bdow hixja. in 
the depths of the gap. Determining if pos<* 
nble, to leave nothing unexamined that was 



really worth seeing, and antidpating some good 
botanizing, he strudc off from the plank road 
in the dilution of the creek, and after descend- 
ing an almost predpitous slope, covered with 
fragmentary rock, he arrivea at last at its 
margin. It would be difficult to concdve any- 
thing more attractive and wild than the scenery 
down in the depths of the Juniata ffkp. itie 
mountains rising all around in precipitous slopes, 
covered by forests of ever^een, pines, and 
laurels, the Juniata Creek itself, its stream 
swift and arrowy, pouring along in its rocky 
bed, in numerous cascades and rapids. 

The mosses which cover the stones in the 
bed of this stream were such as are usually 
found in such situations, with the exception of 
a species of Fontinalis, which is more rare, and 
which here was quite abundant. There was 
also on the banks an abundance of Bryum 
punctatum — a moss well known to English 
oryologists. It was in splendid fruiting con^ 
dition. 

Soon my pro^yFoss up the creek was inter- 
cepted by an immense tree, which had fiallen 
aeress its banks. This tree had evidently been 
firmly rooted on the mountain dde for cen- 
turies ; till, enfeebled by age, it had Mien down 
with a cra^ before the rude storm-wind ; and 
there it probably yet lies in that fSorest grave- 
yard, paying back the 'debt due to Nature;' 
yielding back to earth and air those borrowed 
elements out of which it originated. In some 
of the forests of these mountains the fellen 
stems of immense trees that have died ot age 
halfrcovor the ground. 

" Low lies the tree to whose ereetion went 
Sweet influences from e?ery element ; 
Whose living cone the leaves combined to build; 
Whose lofty top the morning loved to gild." 

AAer taking a drink from the mountafti 
stream, refreehing himself with ripe huckle- 
bernes, Ma ckberi&s, and the aromatic tea-bernr 
(G€n^$hena proeumbens) — a quantity of whidn 
grew around him— the writer took a last view of 
that iallan tree, and again struf^ikd upwards^ 
thionffh briar and budi, over fellen moas and 
fsm-dad rode, adkniring the autumnal flowets, 
and atoppiBg to esamiae some of them, until 
at last he regained the mountain road, and sat 
down on an immense rode to rest himsdf. fhe 
mm was now out bright and warm ; but then 
thflSB was the scenery, and e^eciall^ the puse 
aiocNrtain dr, every draught of whiefa wae a 
luxury so diffsrent from ue dr in the valleyal 
The bveeie across the rolHog sea is sweet, bat 
mountain breeses sweeter. 

Soon my attention was attracted to a dark, 
repuldve-looldag Moben, which was growing on 
the snifoce of the rode on which I was seated. 
This I made out to be a species of UmlnUearia-^ 
the very genus which contains the celebrated 
species called by the French CanadisChs Tripe de 
roches or, rock tripe; and which sustained the 
life(Mf. Franklin and the other Arctic exploiers. 
Glad to have made the acquaintance of a plant so 
interesting, I now left the rock, and resumed my 
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jonrney along the moantain road. The ascent 
nere became more gradual; the pine-forest 
passed throngb^ my labours are nearly o?er. 
1 near the summit. Now I am on the top of the 
Alleghany mountains of Pennsylvania ! 

The reader wHl probably be curious to know 
what I saw at this eminence. An apparently 
flat and sterile country, covered with trees 
stunted in their growth, and extending for miles 
and miles in a westerly direction; for the 
descent of these mountains is just as impercep- 
tible as their ascent. It is now eight miles from 
Altoona, and I have been ascendin|^ the moun- 
tain all the way. I am now on its top, and 
shall have to travel in the same direction eight 
miles further before I am down again. Nay, I 
am giving an estimate of the magnitude of the 
AUc^hanies far below their red size; for instead 
of sixteen in some parts, it is twenty and even 
thirty miles over them. The surface of an entire 
country has been upheaved. 

But 1st us examine the vegetation on the top 
of the Alleghanies. There are trees, but their 

?rowth is stunted — dwarf-oaks and chestnuts, 
ou look in vain for an oak-tree which grows 
higher than ten feet ; and the average height of 
the chestnut-tree is only fifteen feet. Having 
been accustomed to the lofty forms of these 
trees in the lowlands, I confess that I was 
greatly surprised to find them so dwarfed ; and 
even after I had convinced myself of the identity 
of the sjpecies with those growing below, I in- 
voluntarirjr asked some men, who were busy 
hauling timber on the top of the mountain, 
whether the woods had not been burnt or cut 
down. They told me no ; and that these trees 
never grew any higher, on account of the cold 
weather which prevails on the "top of the 
mountain.'^ I found it even then extremely dif- 
ficult to believe that these puny mountain dwarfs 
w«re in roality oaks and chestnuts. How hard 
it is to give up ideas to which we have beeu ac- 
customed from infancy, even when we are con- 
vinced that they are erroneous I 

The scenery of the AUeghanies can never be 
forgotten hj the writer. He does not regret 
that he avuled himself of his chance to visit 
them. The glimpse of them by moonlight in 
the snowy robes of winter, their appearance 
when adorned with foliage and flowers, the pu- 
ri^ of the mountain breese, ^at rushing moun- 
tain stream, that fallen tree— these are images 
and thoughts of beauty which he obtainedby 
hia visit to the AlWhuiies. He can now appre- 
ciate the poetry of Wordsworth, when he wf% — 

*' Therefore, let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk^ 
And let the misty movntaln winds be free 
To bk»w against thee ; and in aftor-yearfy 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a siber pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovcJy forms. 
Thy memory be a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and hannonies— oh ! theui 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief 



Shall be thy portion, with what heaUng thoagUs 
Of tender Joy wilt tlioa remember Natore, 
And these her booedietions !" 

Mark the glory of collective man ! United 
he puts forth his mightiest exertions of power. 
He builds cities, he founds empires, he carries 
his railroads over the top or through the centre 
of the mountains. Yet m a few thousand vears 
his cities moulder, his empires fall, and all his 
greatness and glory perishes like the grass of 
Uie field I It is humiliating to the pride of our 
nature, it is mournful to contemplate. What is 
man, after aU, but an ephemeron ? And his file, 
however briltiant, does it not soon pass away 
like a morning dewdrop ? But it is not thus 
with the works of that Infinite and Eternal 
Being, whose power alone has shattered these 
solid strata, upbfted these ponderous rocks, and 

Eiled them one on the other, even to the very 
eavens. When He builds, his works last for- 
ever, defying for countless ages the wastes of 
time and the ravages of decay 1 

The geologist looks at the Alleghanies, 
wooded up to their very summits, with their sides 
covered with broken and fragmentary rock. He 
thinks of the time that has elapsed since their 
upheaval, and tries to estimate it not by thou- 
sands but by millions of years. He is in the 
same difiicmty as an astronomer looking 
through a telescope at some distant star, and 
trying to estimate the space which intervenes be^* 
tween our little planet and that fiEv-off sun. Oh I 
there is something ineffably grand in these an- 
cient monuments of nature, these bold project- 
ing spurs, with their streamlets, which havemade 
so long their music in these mountain gaps I 
Visitors to the Alleghanies not only get plenty 
of fresh mountain air and exercise, but are 
taught, by their impressive scenery, humifity of 
mind and veneration for their Creator. 
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Oh t warp'd and narrow heart, 
That lookii^r on this strange and varied 
We call the world, can act a part so mean. 
And, sinking into thine own little space, 
Look in humanity's grand, though marr'd fheSy 

Nor bid one care depart ! 

As if no cank'roos sin 
Slowly and sorely ate oat the sonVs life ; 
No paasion in the heart made deadly strife; 
No emel wrong e'er withered hope and trast; 
Or doll, coM donbty like a destroying rast^ 

DimmM all most bright within ; 

Nor the old serpent still 
Whisper'd to human hearts his trait'rous Ues; 
Blighting love's sacred firoit with blasphemies; 
Nor dlBappointment's chill i^d wintiy air 
Stunted and dwarTd the soul's qiring blossoms fldtj 

Taming good Into ill I 
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Oh! eold and fldflah heart! 
Awake! aroote! doet thoa not hear the cry 
Of dettUete toals in Utter agony ? 
GiBtt thon not see nor heed the anguiah deep, 
Tbe keen remorse that knows not bleated sleeps 

That thoa doet sit apart 7 

▼iewhig, with tearleaa eye 
And anmor'd breaat, sin's wretched coantleas band f 
Oh! ronse thee ! Use aright that listless hand; 
Poor into aching wounds the oil and wine ; 
1^ tmmpet-tongued of hope and loye diTinCi 

And immortality ! 



THE ILLS THAT NEVER CAME. 



BY ICRB. ABDT. 

Ye faint of heart, long held in thrall 

By strange and shadowy powers, 
How most it griere yon to recall 

Yonr phantom-haunted hours ! 
When each sarrounding scene assumed 

A bright and sunny guise* 
Some object in the distance loomed 

That caught your fearful eye^ 
Then sadden chills and trembling thrills 

0*er your weak spirit came ; 
You shuddered at adyandng ills— 

The ills that neyer came ! 



The outline of each flittidg shade 

Could rob you of repose. 
You deemed iJie forms that you surfeyed 

A gathering host of foes ; 
Though dimly-traced— obscure — afar— 

Ttiey cast a lowering gloom 
0*er life's best scenes, and e'en could mar 

The tranquil jo>s of home. 
Wlien friends, esteemed and cherished long, 

Your notice stroTe to daim. 
Your thoughts were on a spectre-throng 

Of ills that never came 1 



Uwk round you. On the suflbring crowd 

Your sympathy bestow, 
Who meekly to the stroke have bowed 

Of reai pain and woe ; 
Who ahrink not from the will of Heayen 

In terror and dismay. 
But feel that what His grace has given 

His hand can take away. 
Look on the world's fierce batUe-atrife, 

And then recall in ahame 
The fhnded trials of your life— 

Tbe ilia that Berer came ! 

What means that sad and monmfbl glance ? 

That troubled sigh and startt 
God loyea a cheerfU countenance, 

God loyea atruatiog heart 



Yon serye a Blaster kind and good, 

Beyond all earthly friends ; 
Take, then, in humble gratitudo 

The bounties that He aenda ; 
And turn not from l^th'a aober ways 

Unreal ills to fhune, 
Like thoee that dtf keoed former days- 

The ilia that neyer came ! 



(ENONE. 
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Still breaka the mom upon the purple mountain. 
Tinging with crimaon the eaatem aky ; 

Still flaah the dewdrops of the silyer fountain ; 
Slowly and silently pass the moments by. 

Woe ! woeia me ! Would that I might die ! 

Changeleaaly, changeleaaly, in thia mourning faaliion 
I muat wail ; weeping for the cruel one gone. 

Ah ! could he hear thia sob of grief and passion, 
He might remember the days when Loye hath 
shone. 

Now the time aurgea aorrowfnlly on. 



Goddess— queeui hear me I Hear me, Aphrodite I 
Thou who hast sprung from the snowy foam. 

Anadyomene ! goddess, kind and mighty. 
Teach him my Paris neyer more to roam. 

Bring him, adored one ! bring him gently home ! 



Ooddeaa! it waa thon who taught him thus to wander 
Promiaing the loyelieat in Hellaa aa a bride. 

There he playa the truant, ftr away— there, yonder : 
None apeaking yraming, none with word to cliide. 

Oh ! bring my darilng, goddeaa ! to my akle. 



Nb conaolation cornea upon each morrow > 

No aolace huahea this inward pain. 
In its monotony I endure my aorrow— 

Knowing all hope of comfort ia in yain, 
Till thou haat brought him, goddeaa, bads again. 



Oh ! haye aome pity, atar-queen, on my angiiabi 
See, how theae teara night and momhig flow : 

Let not my laat hope thua to nothing languiah ; 
See, how poor (Enone hath been atricken low. 

Smiling goddeaa ! caat aome balm upon my woe. 



Yet, yet, 'tii fooUah I He ia gone fbr eyer t 
I am all fo rg ot t e n— p a s se d all lightly by. 

Cruelly, the Parcn us have loyed to seyer. 
And all in yain tikis wailing woman's cry ; 

Nothing left CBnone now— n^hlng but to die. 
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(ill TiDo Che^pienJ) 



Chap. I. 



Mt friend Eliza Page — as she was when I 
first knew her, thirty years ago— might easily 
have heen idealized by some painter into a type 
for the young English mother, who hushes ner 
baby, or teaches older babies their catechism ; 
or, with children playing about her, lifts from a 
lapfhl of snowy work her comely, well-contented 
face upon tb« mtoons to ike Koyal Academy. 
Mrs. Page's lot was not less pleasant than her- 
self. Married seyeral years to a lawyer in good 
coontry practice-«-a thoroughly agreeable man, 
whom nis frienda loved and the world in general 
liked — she was mistress of a pretty house, and 
mothev of a nnisenr full of weU-looldng, well- 
ordered children. On the particular evening 
which I have fixed for her mtroduction to the' 
wsadsBt ^v* Bhall find har sitting al the epen 
libFarforHidowyWlneh lcx>kt first on gayfiower- 
beda^ and than aerocs tangles of snmmer 
greenery, away over one of time lovely bays on 
our south-western coast My friend's cap, 
under which smooth banda of very Mr hair 
glisten, is dainty in its neatness ; so is her blue 
muslin^ which oecomes its wearer weU, and not 
the lesa^ because, like the furniture of the room, 
and everything about.her, it shows caie, taste, 
and eqonmny caAar than coatliness. A work- 
bsikifr ati Mr& Pags^a faet» tad tiny rova 9f 
mended socks on the table at her elbow, bear 
witness to her active needle. This, however, 
wtaaenohaoged^ aa JbMur a^, for the book whiok 
lies katf^offli o» har kn e e ■■ one ol Miss 
Bjiisii'a chawMBg poveh. i and thai it has aent 
^ reader into a cnf-dvsam yoamty teU by the 
ikshioQ in which one Ibot ia beathig tatoo to her 
thoughts, and the abstracted sort of smile which, 
ripples now and then over her whole face. 
Frank Page had bought the book in London 
the week before, to begqila his journey home, 
and had {Mqued his wi&'s curiosity by dedaring 
tiNs, hffwiim ■ whoan cbnelMMMiailie waa the 
same as her own— to be her very counterpart. 
And Mrs. Page, when she came to read the 
noiBsL TeaUv did fiodi a ntrikiM' likeneaa to hnr- 
self. Both the Ettaas were of ivddle height, 
fair, witii deaa eempleaionft! they wese both 
happ^ m their hneMnds and ehildien, nsade 
pudmga and shirtBy d e t eeled dieorder> d(it, 
and flies, and had an equal penchant for well-« 
scrubbed floors and clean table-linen. One, 
and only «ne «pieod»of the atory^ however, had 
made the Eleeh-aad-blMd EUm^CmI hereefef 6ut-< 
done bv her shadewT-ooUBterpart. For Misa 
Bremer's heroine, in the midst of aH her duties^ 
and without neglecting any of them, finds tima 
to write a book. She carefully keeps the secret 
of her authorship till, when the children are 
growing up, a good aum of money is wanted 



for an extensive tour, which is to include the 
whole family. Then the awther aste niahea Aem 
aH, by confesaiAg tkat^e et(N7, «vcr wUch they 
had laughed and cried by turns, was of httrosm 
writing. She brings out the money t]ie mV-. 
lisher had paid her, packs her husband, witli all 
the boys and girls, off on their travels, reserv- 
ing for herself we enjoyment, during their ab- 
sence, of superintending a house-painting from 
attics to cellar. To Mrs. Page, this idea seemed 
not only new, hut about the best thing she haid 
ever seen in print; and, thinking it over, ahe 
determined to adopt the notion and act upon it. 

" Don't I knowezaoti^F the sort of tale Misa 
Bremer means ?" soliloquized Eliza, as she lay 
back in the easy-ohair. " It couldn't have been 
anything in the style of the ** Scottish Chiefa " 
or the Waverl^ novels. No. Just the same 
sort of book aaMisa Austen's ' Emma,' I should 
fancy. I recoUeet, when I read that, thinking 
how odd it was that a tale suck as anybody 
could write, all abo«t everyday sort <tf folks, 
should be so iRteresting that I eeuldn't lay the 
book down! Dear me! I re muab er att the 
people now — ^Bmma and her fierther, and that 
conceited, money-hunting clergyman, Mr. , 
Mr. , I forget his name ; but he got a dis- 
agreeable wife, and I was so glad he didn't 
marry Emma. Then there was the chatty old- 
maid— you felt just as if you'd had tea with her 
scores of ttmes : I'n snae Mbe. Aaatea had. 
Of course they were all peo^ebe knew quite 
well, and she set down things |fnt as tUM^d seen 
them happen, lliat's one way, and a good one 
it must be, to write a capital novel. It's so 
easy, I wonder more people don't find out the 
method," she went on, musingly. '^I shall 
adopt the same plan^tell precisely the things 
that have happened to ue and smt friends, only 
altering names, and so on. And not one word 
will I say to Frank about it till the book is writ- 
ten and soAd. I can just fancy what great eyes 
Frank will make when he sees— let me think, it 
won't do to fix the price at too much, or I may 
be disappointed— wdl, say one hundisd and 
fifty pounds 1 I shall get aa nmch aa that at 
the very leasts" 

The notion of such a atapeadoas sua* and to 
be arrived «t, toe» byeonpasatiwely eaMp means, 
was sufficiently exciting to make Mrs. Page 
walk up and downl^ room, abeeebed in calcu- 
lations of all that might be d e ne w i t h -it. Pre- 
sently, however, she made a fiill stop, pursed 
up her y uai y ■ e ath wHb a ad g s edetwiwil ii n tion, 
and exclaimed aleud> " No« nothing oomes of 
building caslAes in Irtw air: the wayiiaJto set to 
work to realize them*!" 

Eliza had evidently made up her mind to 
begin at once. The preliminaries were easy 
enough. There was a supply of foolscap, ready 
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nM^91^9f^inyrU7 towerst Sha took 
aqmre, foond a little |^t Gnpid tM b4d i^. 
Fnwk M boqffbt i( fean Wk^ when they 
Wire w Pvlf offlbmr weddipgf-toar, but pp to 
thii time bie ffodsbip bad Qnl^ mrr%^ tot wm> 
Now^ bowerer, Elisa filled bin^ dipped aft eo- 
tMir Bfw ppi, decided oq an appnopriate name 
kx aer ntpry. vbicb caxpe as pn^ aa butter into 
her mind, and bebold opr improyiptu autboreas 
\mij at work. In a minute tbe title aforiMaid, 
^rnvJAfe Hi$tory9* stpod written in n dear 
hmid at tbe top of tbe page, ^d tbe writer, 
piimg to admire tbe eao^^ felt bereelf an au* 
tborBM trqljr and indeed. Of course tbe w}w 
tp Iw ber own beroine ; tbe only aueation being 
4u)old sbe introduce bmelf to l^er readers in 
the cra^L or ip grown-up vopng bwJy con- 
ditipD ? Wm\i9 «* I take it, Af r^r Page dejcide4 
Uis point on 9 ground wbicb 8howe4 some 
knowledge of novel-reading biiman nftture, 
''111 skip tbe time when I w^s quite jroung,'' 
the tbougbt; ''evenm^scbool-days— not but 
tfatt I eoi4d tell son^ good storifa about themi 
9d4 111 b#gin wben I was turned eigbteen, just 
\»lm mj engt4]^ment, so as to mak? thc^t tbe 
lint tbing— everybody likes o^rs and wed- 
dings. Don't I remember, wben we read ^Og* 
liib history at scboolf %U the girl|} liked Henry 
the Skblb> reign be4t> because be got mar- 
ried o0^r than any of tbe other kings i" 
Acting upon tbie principle, EUaii wrote oownt 
" Qow et the beginning of the prosent century. 
'*Mrs. Aylmer^ 9 clergyman's widow, settled 
mtb \ifx four young daughtera in a eountry- 
hopss. (M the very day after tbi)ir arriyal« as 
they were fitting at dinner, there OMne a violent 
ling at the b^-door." 

Sofar tb^ "life History'' had progressed 
iflioothlyi but here was a bitch at the third 
lentence* Would it be quite m rSgle to bring 
10 important » personage as " dear Frank," with 
mch scant ceremony, upon the scene i to plun^p 
bijm down, las it were, a| once before the reeder, 
vithoD^ doe warning? Pid not the i^nles of 
Vt demMMl gt least a page explana^ry, descrin* 
tire, or something of the sort» by way of beck* 
mmod to the hero's first appearance ? A grave 
QDsstion tbiit and not to be e^y s^tled* 
Hfs. Pag^ staring at the Ibolscap, and rub- 
Uag her nofie very bard* as if the solution of 
Uke diflficnlty lay with that organ^ biegan to feel 
quits bewildered* Five* ten minutes passed, 
and stil) not another word bad been writ^ 
teo, when nurse appeared at tbe door; e 
«hads of Burpnae* smoothed over by civility* on 
hsriace. 

" PkM«u pMi'am*" aaid nurse* '' IVe took Ae 
hVfy to put ^be children to bed^-^y were 90 
tiled* and baby's getting quite fractions." 

Her mistress took out her w»tch# " Ob* 
nnn^ it it late indeed ; you should have oalled 
]D§ hsU^ hour back. I'll be up Meetly." 

Ai she apoke she gathered beer inatenals intp 
» inmr, tnmed the key upon them* end then 
bnnied away nprs^^ to be greeted by beby 

Qwli^wiitba ereiM;en4« bnwl whin shepp^ 

the nursery-door. 



** However cpni4 1 foyget biw pwo nma mt /^ 
the 4aiiingl" tbonij^t tMmm, ea ebe OQvmd 
Charley WW kiiises, '' If I fiincied this writing 
scbeoye would interfere with mj duties* I'd give 
itupatom^es but thet it never abftlb" 

Baby was soon eppeeaed* px^ oooing like a 
little .Qove; nud by^d»bye maqiine* u ebe 
watched biin drop off into ^heppyidfMp, found 
her thongbtf run agnin in the channel of tbe 
tnqfnum yim» Not thftt abe was mediteting tbe 
action of the story ; no, Memma wee too 
bnsv, vulgarly speaking* in counting ber 
chickens before they were betpbedf Now ebe 
b»d quite m»d<» np ber nnnd to wbat object Aet^ 
honorarium of one hundred end fif^ ponnde 
wee to be devoted* Not one penny of it should 
be touched til} this derlUig ch|l4 bedl^achooii 
then whet 4 fwnoue funa ther^ would be t^- 
werds college expenses I Qf aniree be must 
get a scbwsbip# and no doubt e Mlowebip 
eft^rwards* then g college living, and the next 
minute niamma would certainly bave seen 
Charley into biebop'e lawn^ejeevei* bad not 
nurse, wbo wee putting away bia tiling^. cut 
short ber 




a small ^^annent* - lion't you tnimc* ma am* up 
ouite tune baby was shortened ^ He'e turned 
four months, and* blea« hie beeft^ be gvow )iko 
flowers in May 1" 

Mrs. Page gave a little aigbt aa she agreed 
with nurse diat it really was tune to " shoiten " 
Cberley; for she knew she must be busier 
than usual with ber needle for a fortnight 
to come i as, indeed, she was. And. then 
before the last tuck bad been run in baby's 
last frock* back came her ^eat boye« the twine* 
James and Frank, from school for the boUdf^e 1 
and you mav lancy Mrs. Page found quite work 
enough witnout authorship, for six weeks at 
least. And when tbe boys bad goue ba«k to 
school* gueete far less welcome appeased in tbe 
shape of measles and hooping-cough* Tbevi 
could be little rest and no leiswie is^r manuna 
while all ber little onee were spo^ with ineaslae 
or whoop^ in eborue like eo many minieture 
lUd Inoians. Night and day ebe waa beadr 
nuTfUB for weeke together ; and afterwards* when 
her own children were raooverini^* A» bad tima 

to find out that both these epidenucs weve ngiqg 
in the town^^to go througn narrow lanee mto 
close cottanes. and aee tne darliniii of other 
mothers wasting away, often far abeer want of 
the judicious care wmcb bad helped bar own 
through these trials of childhood. ^U«a Pafe 
was not the woman to keep aloof trom her pofr 
neigbbonrs at aucb « time* Cbeerfutty and 
quietly ahe gave np boolF and pen — alL indeai^ 
but her nreesing home duties* From bouse to 
house ana went; often bringing kopai and 
always comfort with her. /The poor mothera 
dung to hers and ware diepoeed to foUow the 
aimme rulea ahe laid down* all the a»orebecana% 
aa they aaidi ahe had brougbt her own little onaa 
throngh bravelv ; aU the mon^ too» befiaoae aba 
heatovad actual beJp ae well as rulee. All that 
abe oould anara bersall or hm fisun oIImmu 
Mrs. Page gave wisely aa well as generonsly. 
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She made wholesome messes, which were grate- 
fully appreciated by the sick little folks, at whose 
bedside she watched many a night that autumn 
and winter. Spring came at last; and 'what if 
it brought no money from the publisher? I 
imagine that the sight of certain wan small fac:.'^, 
which but for her would too surely have been 
missing from church and school —that these drew 
happier tears into the little woman's eyes, and 
sent a warmer thrill to her heart, than any lite- 
rary success could have bestowed. 

Well, the ''Life History"' once fairly laid aside, 
made no progress whatever year after year. 
Baby Charles had been superannuated by oaby 
Tom; and Tom, in his turn, by wee Annie. 
And, still months and seasons came and went; 
always to find Mrs. Page the busiest of mothers 
and managers : a great deal too busy to do more 
with her pen than write a letter in a leisure half- 
hour. And, now, here were the elder girls in 
their teens, grown quite over their mother's 
head, and actually beginning to want to be 
chaperoned 1 Not that Eliza had ever enturely 
given up the literary scheme. She would occa- 
sionally unlock the drawer, take a forlorn peep 
at her foolscap, and make a desperate determi- 
nation of beja^ning in earnest next Monday. 
But, as '' next Monday*' always brought next 
Monday's work, and so on for Tuesday, 
Wednesday—indeed, all the days in the week, 
it is not surprising that ten full years were gone, 
and yet not another line added to my friend's 
story. At this epoch, Master Charley was 
emerging out of tunics ; and I am sure it was 
the sight of her handsome boy, in all the dis- 
comfort and pride of his first round jacket and 
corduroys, which set mamma thinking diat some 
decided steps must be taken towards realizing 
a certain fund for college expenses. Her first 
notion that the book could easily be written in 
odd half-hours or so, she had long scouted as 
impracticable ; but just now she really had a 
few days of comparative leisure on hand, and 
why shouldn't she make over the week's house- 
keeping to one of the girls, and regularly devote 
her time to authorship, at least till her husband's 
return t For Mr. Page had gone to London, 
and there business would keep lum the next 
fortnight. 

Eliza was determined not to let her resolution 
slacken. One day she spent in finishing off the 
work she had in hand ; in balancing accounts, 
and returning a few calls. Then, in the evening, 
she summoned her eldest daughter Jane into 
the store-room. A bright, handsome girl was 
Jane Page, with a sweet face like her mamma's, 
onlv she had copied Mr. Page in her dark hair 
ana eyes. As to the latter, they danced with 
delight when mamma gave her the housekeeping 
keys, and promoted her to the new dignity. 

*'I have taught you house-keeping, Jenny, 
and now I shoidd like you to try your hand at 
it by yourself next week. You can't begin 
better than while your papa is away ; but my 
love" — and now mamma, lowering her voice, con- 
fided to Jane her anxiety with respect to the 
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weekly bills, for some little time past J^ia 
than usual. ^ -* 

"Do you think cook can be ^^liAonest, 
mamma ?*' asked Jane. " Why, y«8 Temembcr 
what a first-rate character Mrs, Simpson gave 
her." 

"No-o-o," was the dubious reply. Mamma, 
unsuspicious by nature, never thought down- 
right ill of others till the last minute. 

*^ No, Jane ; I've watched closely, and if she 
had given things away I must have known. 
But the bills are too heavy, that's certain. She 
is wasteful in the kitchen, I think. However, 
you will take notice, and if you see anything 
wrong come to me at once." Jane< nodded 
assent, and her mother went on : " You are to 
order dinner and everything, you know. Now, 
to-morrow order the cold sirloin : it was hardly 
more than cut to-day, and let me see, ricep 
pudding." 

" Oh, mamma, not rice. Roly-poly, please, 
this once. Currant and raspberry rolv-poly. 
That's what Charley and the little ones like best 
of all : do let us have it, as it's my first house- 
keeping day." And Jane clasped her hands with 
a gesture of mock entreaty, which nobody could 
have withstood. 

Mrs. Page nmiled. " Very well, Jenny; so it 
shall be ; only not too much jam remember." 

Off went mammas' proxy in high spirits, jing- 
ling her keys down the passage, and presently 
there were all the children shouting for joy over 
Jane's new dignity and the prospect of to- 
morrow's padding. Punctual as clock-work 
was Mrs. riige's household. She herself saw 
both servants and her young people up-stairs to 
bed betimes, and by eleven o'clock all the house 
was dark and sleeping. This night, however, 
Eliza's candle was burning still. Not feeling 
sleepy after nhe went up-stairs, she had changed 
her gown for a warm dressing-wrap, and sat 
down to sew an hour, over a little frock she was 
braiding for Annie. Her thoughts, meantime 
not less busy than her fingers, were fixed on 
literary labours. She haa succeeded in re- 
arranging her ideas; had contrived a really 
clever introduction and quite a chain of inci- 
dents, when the hall-dock struck half-past twelve. 
Mrs. Page started to her feet. *' I may as well 
begin my work at once," she thought ; '* now 
the house is quiet and my time is all my own. 
I shouldn't sleep a wink if I lay down with my 
head quite full of my story; why not go down- 
stairs, make up the kitchen fire, and f vrite away 
there till I feel tired and sleepy ?" So she folded 
up the frocl^ brushed out her hair, an 1 curled it 
—that was not by any means to be neglected 
for authorship — and then, candle in hand, 
opened the door very softly, and went along the 
passage on tiptoe. One minute she i topped at 
sundry doors, listening to the sof), regular 
breathing of the young sleepers inside: then 
stole down-stairs, and crossed the hill silent- 
footed as a thief, to the kitchen. The door was 
shut, as she had seen it when she went up to 
bed ; she opened it softly. The next moment 
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P^:3ta. Page had dropped her candlestick on the 
threshold in blank amazement. Was this 
Mtually her own kitchen or not i A glorious 
Are blazed half-way up the chimney ; the par- 
lour lamp, turned up to its full heignt, stood on 
the table, which was covered with a dean damask 
table-cloth, and gUttering'.with glass and silver. 
The best china service was laid for four; the 
cold sirloin graced the top of the table ; at the 
bottom was half a tongue and veal-pie ; a smok- 
ing dish of eggs-and-bacon sainted Eliza's 
nostrils with a savoury smell, and on the brass 
eat before the fire a comfortable-looking pile of 
buttered toast was simmering. There could be 
no doubt as to what sort of household fairies 
she owed this uncommonly cheerful perspective ; 
for fronting her at the head of the table sat 
Mrs. Cook, her mouth full of toast, and Jemima, 
house-maid, opposite cook. Both ladies in Sun- 
day black silks, in ringlets, and smart caps with 
ribbons streaming hsdf-way down their backs. 
Their lace collars and sleeves Eliza recognized 
as part of her daughter's wardrobe, and also the 
bracelet on cook's red arm : a pretty French 
bracelet it was of Jane's, which had disappeared 
a fortnight before. At the right hand of its 
present wearer, a serious footman, from a neigh- 
bouring house, was paying his respects to the 
cold beef, while Jemima affectionately piled the 
plate of her sailor-sweetheart with bacon and 

^Mercy on us ! What a simultaneous start the 
supper-party gave when the servants saw their 
bewildered mistress standing, like the statue 
oi the Commander, in the doorway I Jemima's 
sailor vanished through a window; Jemima 
herself, rushing into the pantry, there reheved 
her feelings by hysteric screeches; while the 
serious footman never tried to stir, but turned 
green and yellow in the face, and sat quivering, 
as if he were some monstrous jelly. Mrs. Cook 
alone displayed a courage equal to the present, 
or, indeea, any emergency. At the moment of 
the interruption she was just tossing off a glass 
of porter. She coolly finished it, drew the back 
of her hand across her lips, and then rising with 
a regular stand-up-and-confront-me air, faced her 
mistress. 

" Please to suit yourself, mum," said cook, 
majestically, before the other had found breath 
to speak. " Hi leave your place this day month. 
Ladies" with withering emphasis, ''hi 'ave 
lived with, and bin alius appy to serve; but to 
'ave a missus cum a-prowlin about my kitching 
hall hours of the nignt, in curl-papers too, an' 
nothink better nor a dressing-gown, that's 
wulgarity hi lunt used to put hup with." 

Here was a striking scene for a chapter in the 
life-history, to say nothing of a very satisfactory 
solution to the rise^in weekly bills ! Unpleasant 
as the affair might be, the comic element in it 
was so strong, tnat Mrs. Page could hardly keep 
her countenance, when the footman, going down 
on his knees, besought her not to tell his master, 
under a fire of contemptuous reproach for want 
of pluck from his lady-love. The fellow was 
glad to sneak off, and £Jiza sent her two damsels 



up-stairs, with orders to pack their boxes for a 
departure at day-break. Cook tried hard to 
carry matters with a high hand, but a few reso- 
lute words and a threat of the police soon cowed 
her, and Mrs. Page having satisfied herself 
that none of her valuables were taking leave 
with the delinquents, saw them both off by 
seven a.m. But, alas ! what literary leisure was 
to be looked for, when Betsey the nursemaid bad 
to be maid-of-all-work for the nonce ; her mis<» 
tress, of course, taking Betsev's place in die 
nursery ? Of course, the whole family had to 
wait upon themselves — an arrangement which 
was not qiute so much fun to mamma as to her 
young people. They were busy and important 
all day about the house, and I may sav of Jane's 
roll-pudding, made by her own nanus, that all 
plates were sent up twice, and everybody declared 
It the very best that had ever been put upon 
table. 

Well, the servants had been dismissed in April, 
and here was my friend with the bustle of mid- 
summer holidays about her before a suitable new 
cook and house-maid had been found and fairly 
broken in to what every mistress of a house 
calls her " ways." And all this time poor Eliza 
longed in vain for some single day of leisure 
over her book, and sighed secretly because it 
seemed further off than ever. Quite at the 
end of June, however, her patience was to 
be rewarded. All her young people, from 
the tallest to the shortest, were invited to spend 
the 1st of July with Mrs. Asprey. Mrs. Asprey, 
one of those hearty, genial old ladies who delight 
to see young happ^ faces about them, had 
brought the invitation herself, and, taking a 
paper from her reticule, had read therefrom 
such a programme of the entertainments as set 
everybody longing. A young party, more 
than fifty in number, were to eat junkets 
and strawberries on her lawn; they were to 
make hay in the meadow; there was to be 
cricket, tarap-ball, dancing, archery, and fire- 
works in the evening — an announcement at 
which the boys set up a loud hurrah. " Mind 
you all come quite early, directly after break- 
fast," said the good old lady, looking round 
with a benevolent air, as she put her list back 
into her pocket. " I don't invite you, my dear," 
she added, nodding to Eliza. ** The day's rest 
and quiet at home will do yon a world of 
good — you know you can trust the dear young 
people to me." 

As to the '' dear young people," they thought 
the let of July never would come, and mamma 
longed for it hardly less than the juniors. It 
came at last, as bright a morning as ever smiled 
on aUfreseo merry-making. The joyous party 
were started by half-past nine, and watched by 
papa and mamma from the hall door till the 
ringing voices had died in the distance, and the 
last flag, improvised out of a pocket hand- 
kerchief, was lost among the trees. "Why, 
Bessie," said Mr. Page, as they turned to enter 
the house together, ** you'll hardly know what 
to do wiUi yourself to-day ; unluckily I have a 
world of bnsiQess on my bands, and must ride 
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'^ m Elder Brother."* 



fhiiiff of me t)ef()fe dinnflr-time^'' 

'*Not kfioWwhAfc to dowithitlfBdfr^llioligllt 
Sllti, with fl itoile^ ''if Pnmk coold onljrffiiefg 
how hef day would be spent I" She gvlped 
down i nttohg detire to dl^cloie th« secret, bid 
her htisbfltid gpod''hy$, with an aisttranoe that 
he need not fear her he\Aff doll, and in five 
tttifttttes* time found herself actoalhr alone for all 
the honrs between ten and the six o^elock £nner. 
Could a dner chance for anthorshlp erer hare 

g resented himself? Mrs. Page lost no time in 
rhiginflf out her fbolscap^ she shook her head 
somewhat monrnfitliy orer the vellow paper, 
with its faded handwritbg^ the ink, too, had 
dried to dust in her gilt copid. This she filled 
afresh, put another new pen into her holder, 
and sat down in the best mood possible for 
work. Bat here, at the very outset, was the 
old difficulty of Frank's presentation. Theap* 
propHate Introductbn which had come to her 
mind so readily on the night of the kitchen ad- 
venture was lost entirely, and for the life of her 
she could think of nothing in its place. So there 
EUxa sat some minutes, deooratiog her blotting- 
paper with those flourishes which are equally the 
resource of poets when the rhyme is not forth- 
eomiog, and of prosists when the sentiment or 
the siiuatlon refuses to be "got up.^' Could 
she do better, after all, than keep to her old 
beginning? *'Itis simple certainly, and quite 
in Miss Austen's stvle/' said the historian, rather 
doubtfhlly. executing meanwhile an extraordi- 
nary flourish ; "and yet I hardly know: a foot- 
man, now, it would be quite natural to bring in 
by ringing a bell; but a gentleman, and" 
^— But here the important deliberation was 
eut short by the unexpected apparition of cook, 
who, at this juncture, burst inV> the room* her 
lice grewsome with fright and soot. " Please 
^umt laws 'umt get, this minute, out of the 
house; it*s all afire," gasped out the woman. 

Slita was not much alarmed; the thought 

flashed into her mind that cook must have been 

drinking. "What is the matter? Do speak 

quietly," she said, lookbg up. 

"tAwk ^um^ speak quiet with the house 



bnming doable qniok over our 'eads, and all 
my beautiful preserves a'bilin on the flra» an 
waggon-loads of soot di«opped into 'em frtmitba 
chimbhy?'' Cook wrung her hands overtho^ 
(ictore she had drawn. 

Cook'a mistreae wtmlutrrf, too, abont'^tiMi 
preserves, hm detemined to take things easily. 
*' Your kitehen cUaoaey is on fir^ that's all," 
she sau), qi^etlyt and laade her way towards the 
aeene of the catastiDpha : "don't be afraid. 
Cook, it^s all solid slona, and there's no dangw 
whatever I we'll get the register shot, and then 
the soot will bom Uaelf oat without tether 



Tbs7 had josS fetched the kitchen when 
a report wUth shook the house ealnted their 
ears, and down in a moment came the whole 
ebinmey-M of soot, oovaring walls, fUMUft and 
ciiUng, and pnttdig both mistt^ss and maid in 
full mooming salts from top to toe. A minnte 
afterwards, when they oould Just see across the 
place, there stood Jerry, the Irish gardener, on 
the hearth, in an heroic attitude, as black as if 
he bad ]ust come down the chimney itself^ with 
his master's fowling-piece in his hand. 

"Och, misthress, dear!" cried Jerry, as 
soon as he caught sight of her, "an ^tis I 
that have saved yer lives, an' the house an' all, 
by firing up the dumbly, an' bringing all the 
blacks down; thankful I am for that same 
chance, an' proud 111 be all me life to have done 
it, an' never a bit will I think of me eyesight 
gone entirely, an' me hiur burnt off me head/* 

Poor Eliza ! It really was too provoking to 
hear the man glorifying nimself for all the mis- 
chief his ignorance had occasioned. Nobody 
oould persuade him that the chimney was fire- 
proof, and that all the harm done was in conse- 
ouence of his stupid blunder, so determined was 
Jerrv to see himself in the light of^ a' hero and 
martyr. Jerry escaped with hair well singed, 
and a blister or so : bat of course all edibles, 
both in kitchen and larder, were spoiled with 
soot and smuts, to say nothing of at least a 
fortnight's scrubbing for cook and a char- 
woman. 
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THE SLDBR BBOTHBB." 



People whO| among the imperative occnpa 
tions of pteasnre or business, find scant time fbr 
reading, and so lestriet themselves wholly to 
the hteratnre of the present day, little dream of 
the treasures hidden in older books. It is a 
good offieo to remind them aS intervals of ths 
exieteace of those trsasures by bringing out 
from the darknees some solitary gem, and flash** 
ing it for a mooMnt befbre their eyes. The 
rimst cofilw of alii to my mind, in that ancient 
slotthottse) is that which bears the superscript 
«ioa« " Old P1«ays." Herein lie the very re- 
fnlig of the hoftrtM riohee. Of hue yean the 



ediUng of dramatist [after dramatist, and the 
publisning of some few in a popular form, prove 
a certain demand for this kmd of literature. 
Charles Lamb's specimens of the Garrick plays 
in Hone's "T^ble-Book" no doubt had an in- 
fluence on the popular mind. Far and wide 
these extracts were diffused in Hone's cheap 
weekly sheets. No educated person now talks 
of Shakespeare >si at once^the*originator and 
perfector of the drama— a monstrous prodigy 
and anachronism. We 'all know that he wm 
a playwright among phiywrights ; that he worked 

not done, but among a crowd of eager emidotu 
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po«to; that tbd way htdlMeaorBpind before 
bim, And (hat othere took up the mantle when 
he laid it aside. Our present estimate of Shake* 
speare is altogether oifferent from the old esti- 



gtiH, tlimi^ W6 kaow of the eiitrtenee of this 
^eir of old poott. Mid oan gUbly repeat hal^ 
MbaeB tff their nanea, our knowledge of tbea 

Ifae main atopa ksn. Scdbea write faoailiarly 
d KU Mariowe in tiie bsegMpkv*booka» and 
emit firam tiie list of hia worin the asoat ea[- 
quisite of all his writinga, naadf , the fipaffaaent 
of ** Hero aad Leander." E^en aoioh critics as 
ITaikm aomalimea trip whaa they gA among 
these dt«Bat»ta. llwQgh the naaaea of «he 
playwrights are often taken in ▼ah^ their piaya 
aM still known bol filtla. If oar modem dra- 
awtiata wonkL bqt torn to thaae old storiee of 
wit and wiadom, insted of adapting fmm the 
French, nine times oat of ten their robberies 
woold remain nndiscovered. At second-hand 
our stage might reviire and flonrish again. 

The play, of whidh the name itands at the 
hetd of this paper, is by no meana a scarce play, 
snd yet 1 believe dial it will be new to a suf- 
ficient number of jeaders to warrant some dis* 
eassion of it here. It ia a play of Beaumont and 
Fktcher'a, and the plot of it haa been stolen by 
later dramatists. Ta mie great difiaion oif 
Naders it will certainly be new. There ie no 
Bowdler^a family edition of Beanmont and 
Fletcher. 

Hie character of the ''Blder Brother,*' and 
the idea of which that is the expres8ion» I take 
for my text rather than the whole play. 

The firat aoene introduces my Lord Lewis 
wilking in the park of his country-seat with his 
daughter Angelina^ who is attended by her sou- 
brette. Lewis is holding fortb on the healthful 
effects of exercise. I recommend the subsequent 
passage (as indeed the whole scope and meaning 
of the play) to the attention of my fair readers* 
De Qnineey, somewhere in his ** Oj)ium Confes- 
nona^" impresses on feminine minds the fact 
that there is nothing within the whole ranije of 
the oosmetic art wo e$cacious for giving bnght- 
sess and sweetnees to the eyes as a long, steady 
walk. My Lord Lewis fiuls to bring forward 
this qiecial instanc<v bat hia argument is to Ae 
lame effect: 

LnoU. Tis for yonr health 
The want of ezereiae takes from your beauties* 
had sloth dries up your sweetaeis • ♦ e • 
All thsft I aim at la, to win thee from 
The practice of an idle fooUah state, 
tTwd by great women, who think any labour 
^hongh in the ienrice of themielTes) a blemish 
To their Mr fortnnes. 

AngtXtna. Make me understand, sir. 
What 'tis you point at 

Xeiei^. At the caitom, how 
Thgliia of wealthy tenilies waste their youth. 
After a long deep, when jou wake, your woman 
Prestnts your breakfast ; then you sleep again, 
Then rite, and being trimmed by others' hands, 
Tea are led to dinner, and that ended, either 
t6 cards or to your conch (as if yon were ' 
Bora withoat motion) ; after this to sapper, 



AndHwnteledt nieayMrlUbvawtoani 
Without tiriety or aetlen, ianthtMr. 

• * * * * IfomtfalsidleMaBt 
IMsemss, boOi in body and hi mind, 

Gkow strong upon yen t where « stirrinc nature, 
With wholesome exereiee, goaids both from danger. 
I'd have thee rise with the snn, walk, daeoe, or bant, 
Visit the grofw and springs, and leam the vlrtnea 
Of plants and simples." 

Hereupon the soubrette breaks in with a recom- 
mendation. Plants and aimplea are Very well 
inth^way; but she suggests that ^a noble 
husband^' would be a much better aouooa of 
amusement to her young mistresa— 

*' And then the knowledge of your plants and slm- 
ples^ 
As I take It, were superfluoas.^ 

Angelina blushes and scolds, but Angelina is of 
marriageable ago-^fonrteen or tfaereaboiita-*-and 
*'Stng hdgh-ho, and heigh-ho! yOuog maids 
must nuurry'' (as Professor Kingsley hath it). 
The suggestion is looked upon as not a bad one. 
There is a neighbour of Lewie, a oartain Justioa 
Brissac, and this Brissac has two sons, the elder 
a scholar, the younger a courtier. Angelina haa 
heard of them. ^ To iHiich doee she indiBe of 
tiie two V* inquires her father. Angelina attawora 
prudentlv. A courtier is all fery well in hia way, 
out aU nis accomplishments and expectationa 
of court favour are worth little, ^'if he want a 
proaent fortune.'' That is the main point. 
«« WhsBt thinka aha of the achokMrr' 

Angeltina, Troth, if he be nothing eke, 
As of the courtier. All his songs and sonneiS 
His anagrams, aerosties, epigrams, 
His deep and philosophieal discourse 
Of natuM's hidden seerets, make not up 
A perfect husband. He can hardly borraw 
The stars of the celestial crown to mdca mo 
A tire fbr my head ; nor Obarim'- Wain for a eok^h. 
Nor Ganymede for a page, nor a rich gown 
Fh>m Jono'to wardrobe ; ♦ * ♦ • 

• • • No, no, father; 

niongh I coald be well pleased to hare my husband 
A coiurtier and a scholar, yoang and valiimt, 
These are but gaudy nothings, if there be not 
Something to make a eubetimca. 

Lewis, And what is that? 

Angelina. A fbU estate; and, that saM, I've aild 
all. 

Aaensible 3rounff lady, thia Angalinai and 
totker, not so revoHingly coretona and money- 
seeking aa at die first blush might be imagined. 
Angelina has as yet seen neither of the broSiera; 
she haa never looked on a man with thn eves of 
love. She is arguing quite abatractodly. if that 
tlung called a huslmnd is neceaeary to be had, 
why, then, by all means, a ridl husband. ThUi 
qualification strikes her aa paramount on fIrat 
and general consideration of the subject. She 
ia thh reverae of aanttmantalt She has fonned 
no charming ideal-Mio image of a dear pale 
scholar or beautiful young courtier preooo n plia 
her mind. Again I aay, a aensible girl. 

The maniaffo queatton having baoki UMaa 
openodi Lewiahaatena to lay the matter beforo 
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Bziisac The two 8ont are jatt retuniBg home ; 
Lewis shall jadffe which of the two will be the 
fittest husband ror his daughter, 

Charles, the scholar, the ^' Elder Brother," is 
preceded by some dosens of cart-loads of books 
under charge of his servant Andrew, a facetious 
fellow who lards his talk with scraps of learning. 
''Where's my Charles?'' asks Brissac; and 
Andrew answers^- 

''Contemplathig 
The niunber of the lands \jbl the highway 
And, horn, that, parposet to make a Judgment 
Of the renuUnder hi the sea." 

-^handing at the same time a letter wherein 
Charles mis sent, as herald to himself, his duty 
to his father. ''Pot-hooks and andirons !' cries 
Brissac, '* 1 much pity you 1" quoth Andrew-^ 

^ It is the Syrian character, or the Arabic 
Would you have it said, so great and deep a scholar 
As master Charles is, should ask blesslDg 
In soy Christian laognage V* 

Soon after, the sons enter to Brissac and Lewis. 

Ewttr Chablbs. 

CkarUi. Bid my sahsiser carry my hackney io 
The bottery, and give him his bever ; it is a civil 
And B€het beast, and will drink moderately ; 
And, that done, torn him into the quadrangle* 

Srisioe. He cannot out of his university tone. 

Enter EusTAOB (ths younger brother) with 
EoBBKONT and Co wst (jtv)0 courtier frimuU), 

Suetace. Lackey, take care our courses be well- 
jubbed 
And dothed ; they have outstripped the wind in 



'< Han's liliB, sir, being 
So short, and then the way that leads unto 
The knowledge of ourselfes so long and tedious, 
Bach minute should be predons." 



Lewie [aside']. Ay, marry sir, there's metal in 
this young fellow ! 
What a sheep's look his elder-brother has ! 

Chariee, Your blessing, sir ! {Kneels. 

Brissae. Rite, Charies ; thou hast it 
Bustaee, Sir, though it be unusual in the court 
(Since 'tis the country's garb) I bend my knee, 
And do expect what ibllows [Kneels. 

Brissac. Courtly begged. 
H J blessing 1 take iL 
Bustaee. [To Lb wis.] Your Lordship's vowed 
adorer. 
What a thing this brother is ! Yet I'll vouchsafe 

him 
The new Italian shrug. [Bows,] How downisUy 
The hook-worm does return it ! 
• Charles. 1 am glad you're well [Tdkes up a 

hook and reade. 

This Charles is undoubtedly a terrible prig. 
We will not stop to inquire whether we have in 
him as trne a picture of the student fresh from 
college of that day, as the pictures Mr. Leech 
draws us of the sucking babes of Alma Mater of 
the present. 

While Eustace makes agreeable small-talk, 
Charles is engrossed with his book, mattering of 
Aristotle and of Plato, and the Lord knows what. 
His father chides him for this iU-timed study. 
Qooth Charlea, in answer— 



The father speaks of practical 
to be tilled, for mstance ; and Charies instantly 
refers to Virgil at much length of wind. " Hey- 
day, heyday I" quoth Brissac ; " Georgics, and 
Bucolics, and beee! Art mad i" and goea on 
to ask whether, among all the learning ci tlie 
books, he has ever cone upon the subject of " a 
well-shaped wealthy bride. 

" 'Tis frequent, sir, in story," Charies replies, 
and begins to expatiate u{M)n "Spartan dames 
and Roman ladies," Portia and Comdia, Qy- 
tenmestra and Tulha. 

In fine, Charles states plainly that he has no 
taste for matrimony or agriculture, save ao hr 
as those subjects are toiled upon in hit be* 
loved books, 

* ♦ * «< Give me leave 
To e^joy myself; that place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers; 
And sometimes, for variety, I eonier 
Wltti kings and emperors, and weigh their eoansels ; 
Calling their victories, if ui^ustlj got, 
Unto a strict account, and, in my fancy, 
De&ce their ill-plseed statues. Can I, then. 
Part with such constant pleasures, to embrace 
Uncertain vanities ? No, be it your care 
To augment your heap of wealth; it shall be mine 
To increase in knowledge. Lights there for my 
study!" .{SsU. 

Such is our first introduction to tiie hero of 
the play. It is natural enough that Brissac 
and Lewis should despise this uncouth self- 
opiniated bookworm. Compared irith the 
easy graces and neatly-turned courtesies of 
Eustace, Charles's pedantries are abominable. 
The reader agrees with the two old men«« fel- 
low who goes back for his notions of woman- 
kind to the days of Portia or ComeUa would be 
inferior to " your plants and simples" as a com- 
panion for the sprightly Angelina. And yet the 
reader has some misgiving. There is a certain 
depth in Charles which one does not fathom in 
a moment, while in Eustace one becomes quiddy 
conscious that there is no depth whatsoever. 
We laugh at Charles, and are inclined to look 
op with awe at Eustace's court-breeding, on first 
introduction ; but these impressions soon b^in 
to change places. In Eustace's fine clotiies, 
fine manners, and fine words we see all that he 
has to show— there is no reserve. He has sur- 
face and nothing more ; nay, after a time we find 
even this surface to be a falsity and illusion — 
he turns out to be n thing of absolutely no di« 
mensions; a mere phantasm, a vapour blown 
into that ahape only by stress of the prendent 
wind. 

Brissac and Lewis however, purblind "old 
ignorant elders," as they are, greatly admire 
Eustace. His ftuher finds in him eome comfbr^ 
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againtt bli mitfisrtnne in his elder son. He is 
the bosband for Angelina, not a doubt of it» 
decides Lewis. 

• • * * • "Werehe 

Bat one thing that bis brother is^ the bargain 

Were soon stmck ap." 

BtUmoc. What's that, my Lord? 

X«inf. The heir. 

Mrissae* Come, that shall breed no difference. 
Tousse 
Cbsrles has giren o'er the world ; 111 undertake, 
And ?Fith mach ease, to bay his birthright of him 
For a dry-fiit of new books." 

Eostace consents to bestow himself on An- 
gelina. 

" She's mine, sir, fear it not : 
In all my travels, I ne'er met a virgin 
That eoald resist my oonrtship." 
So Eostace pays bis devoirs to the yonng 
lady, while Charles remains shot up in bis study, 
attaching himself to the dames and damsels of 
antiquity. 

At length the day arrives on which the wed- 
ding is to be celebrated. The deed for the trans- 
ference of the birthright is ready drawn up, 
needing only the signature of Charles* which is 
sure to be obtained without the slightest diffi- 
culty. 

This is Angelina's opinion of her promised 
husband. 

A hasband's welcome, 
And, as an humble wife, 111 entertain him : 
No sovereignty I aim at ; 'tis the man's, sir ; 
For she that seeks it kills her hasband's honour. 
The ffentleman I have seen, and well observed him, 
Tet find not that graced ezcellenee you promise ; 
A pretty gentleman, and he may please too ; 
And some few ilsshes I have heard come from him. 
But not to admiration, as to others ; 
He's young and may be good, yet lie must maks it; 
And I may help, and, iMlped too, tliank him also. 
It is your pleasure I should make him mine, 
And 't has been still my duty to observe you." 

Still a wondrously sensible young woman. 
Eustace, " pretty gentleman" ae he is, has made 
no startling impression on this virgin. She is of 
another kind to those of whose submission the 
travelled courtier boasts. Her views of what 
a busband should be are little changed by the 
love-making to which she has submitted. She 
hni observM him well, and found him something 
wanting. He is shallow, though be can talk. 
SdU be is young, and there may be the making 
of a man m him. Each must help the other, 
though Angelina leans to the opimon that the 
helping wiU mostly faJl to her share. 

Having formed no romantic ideal, that non- 
existence cannot be outraged. She does not 
revolt against this phantasm of a husband. She 
accepts him with as little emotion as she accepted 
the first abstract notion of marriage. A husband 
being necessary, and this being uie chosen hus- 
band—well and good. She has changed a little 
in her views of marital qualifications. Before, 
when husband was but a genend term, she in- 



sisted on fortune as the chief necessity. Now, 
the individual man being chosen, she turns her 
attention to his disposition and character, and 
not to his fortune. She studies the duties of 
married life — the mutual helpfulness, the wifely 
submission. Husband concrete, having taken 
the place of husband abstract, is necessarily 
viewed in more intimate detail. 

The young lady displays in all this excellent 
reason and temper, but that is all. Her heart 
is quite untouched. Up to this time she does 
not know diat she possesses a heart — she does 
not know what love is. 

The wedding ceremony is to take place at 
Brissac's house. They are preoaring a great 
feast there, and Charles is disturoed among bis 
books by Uie squeaking of slaughtered pigs, and 
geese and turkeys, and by the chopping of herbs 
and breaking of marrow-bones. Loads of fish, 
fiesh, and fowl are borne into the kitchens. 

CharlM, What a noise is in this house 1 My 
head is brcMLen ! 
In every comer, as if the earth were shaken 
Widi]some strange eholic, there are stirs and motions. 
What planet rules this house? 

Andrew informs him that Eustace is going to 
be married. 

Charles. Married? to whom? 

Andrew. Why, to a dainty gentlewoman, 
Toung, sweet, and modest. 

Charles. Art there modest women ? 
How do tiiey look ? 

Andreto. Oh, you'd bless youTMlf to see them. 
He parts with his book ! He never did so before yet ! 

lAside, 

Presently the rumbling of the coach which 
briuffs Angelina is beard, and Charles sees her, 
for ue first time, as she enters the house. 

** Andrew ! [he breaks forth as he gases upon heiQ 
Andrew! she hat a face looks like a story f'* 

—a charming touch of true poetry, which needs 
no comment. This is the first note of preparation 
for the ^peripeteia of the play. The pure young 
virgin face is a revelation to Charles. Ah me ! 
the womankind of real flesb-and-blood are quite 
different to those stone monuments of Portia 
and Cornelia. ** Get me my book affain," says 
poor Charles. Oh, the weariness of the dead 
pages after the story of Angelina's face ! 

No praise, it seems to me, would be too high, 
of the masterly manner in which this book- 
worm is drawn. Making allowance for the ne- 
cessary brevity, concentration, and antithesis of 
stage-dialogue, there is absolutely no exaggera- 
tion in the presentment of the character. And, 
be it noted, such a character— which has to 
auffer revolution, on whose change of aspect 
the whole plot of a piece depends— is the most 
difficult to portray. Charles is to appear ridi- 
culous at first, and he does appear ao. He is 
to appear as a man noble and complete after- 
waras, and his former eccentricities do not at 
all detract from this subsequent nobility. Read- 
I ing again the first portion of the play by the 

F 
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ligbt of the after-portion^ wa diicover tihtt our 
laup^ on first reading was, for the moat part, 
a laugfa of ignorance^ arising from a wrong 
estimate of the character. The servant, Andrew 
(with his scraps of misapplied ]eamin|^), and the 
uncle, Miramont (with Ills admiration of the 
sound of Greek), we find hare been cleverly 
used to heighten the temporair impression of 
absurdity in the hero, Charles's absence of 
mind, devotion to study, love of books, illustra- 
tions from the classics, and general lack of 
interest in things about him, are effects from 
the life he leads as direct as are Euatace*t fine 
manners, fine clothes, talk of travels and general 
trivialities, from the life he leads. Evervbody 
who has devoted even the smallest portion of 
his life to study will sympathize fdllv with 
Charles's feeling of the nreciousness of time; 
with his strong love for nis books— those sole 
companions and friends ; with his estimate of 
immediate surroundings as mere interruptions 
to the business of reading. Nb one, who by 
choice or by circumstancea has been led into 
solitary and studious habits, can have £ultd 
to undergo precisely the same fseUngt. That 
Charles's address is awkward, his back bowed, 
and his clothes shabby, follows on bis course 
of life, just as Eustace's trim foppishness follows 
on bis. Hear what Robert Burton has to say 
of the students i ** Because they cannot ride a 
horse, which every down can do; salute and 
court a gentlewoman, oarve at table^ cringe and 
make congU, which every common swuher can 
do, ' ho8 popnlm ridet,* Sec, : they are laughed 
to scorn and accounted silly fools by our 
gallants." 

The truth is that Charles is awkward in ioch 
matters simply because he has never yet turned 
his attention to them, being otherwise occupied. 
We shall find that he has a very pretty knack of 
" courting a gentlewoman" when the time fbr 
that business arrives. 

To proceed, Charles retires to his study, 
book in hand, but somewhat else, we fancy, in 
his head. To him enter Miramont, his uncle; 
and they talk of Eustace's getting of the birth- 
right, and BO forth. ** Will he have my books 
too?'' asks (Charles. '^Must my brother have 
all ? — that fair woman too ?" 

Brissac enters with the deed of transference 
for Charles to sign. Charles says he will go 
down into the room where all are usembled. 

<<BeeaiiM I'd see the thing they call tke gmile^ 

WOWUM. 

I see no women, but throof h ooatemplation ; 
And there I '11 do 't before the oompanji 
And wish my brother fortune," 

Meanwhile, Miramont has been talldng with 
Angelina about Charles, who is his favourite 
nephew. 

Angelina, Can be speaks sir t 

Miramontt 'Faith, yes ; but not to women i 
His language is to Heaven and heavenly wonders ; 
To Nature, and her dark and secret causes. 

AngiUna, And does he speak we(l there | 

Miramont Ohi admirably ! 



But he's toobashftd to \MlhM a woman; 
There's none that sees him, nor he troubles none. 

Angelina, He is a man. 

Miramont, 'Faith, yes; and a dear sweet 8|»irit« 

Angelina, Then converMtUmi methink»— ^ 

Miramont, Bo think I ; 
Bat 'tis his nggp^ fiite, and so I leave you. 

Here Charles enters, with his father. It wffl be 
better for me to transcribe tins scenes eondeiia- 
ing where I can. 

Charles, on entrance, has been addrestad bv 
many of the company, but he ia engroaaed witn 
sight of Angelina. 

Tke Notary, Here 's the deed, sir, ready. 

Charles, No, yon most pardon me awhile : I tdl 
yoa 
I am in contemplation ; do not trouble aie, 

Brissac, Come, lea? e thy study, QiarleB. 

Charles, I 'U leave my Uib first: 
/ study now to bs a man ; I *ve found U* 
Before, tohai man ioa#, was my argumsnt, 

Biutaee, Will yon write, brother ? 

Charlss, No, brother, no; I have no time ibr 
poor things; 
I'm taking the height of that bright constellation. 

Brissac, I say you trifle time, son. 

Charles, I will not seal, sir i 
I am your eldest, and I'll keep my birthright. 
Had yon only showed me land, I had delivered tt| 

'Tis dirt, 'da labour 

Bat yon have opened to me saoh a trtasnre 

{I find my mind firee ; Heaven direct my fortoae I) 

MiroTnont, Can he speak now ? It this a son to 
sacrifice? 

Charles, Sudi an inimitable piece of beaaty. 
That I havs studied long and now /bmnd only^ 
That I'll part sooner with my sool of reases!. 
And be a plant, a beast, a fidi, a fly, 
And only make the number of thinga ap. 
Than yield one foot of land if she be tied tot I 

Letiis, He speaks unhappily. 

Angelina. And, methinks, bravely 1 
This the mere scholar I 

Bmstaee, Ton bat vex yonrself, brother, 
And vex yoor study too. 

Charles, Qo you and study; 
For 'tis time, young Bastace. You want man and 

manners; 
I have studied both, although I mads no show on*t, 
Oo, turn the volames over I have read; 
Bat and digest them, that they may grow in fhee; 
Wear out the tedious night with thy dim lamp. 
And sooner loose the day than leave a doubt; 
Distil the sweetness from the poet's spring. 
And learn to lose; thou know'st not what fair is. 
Traverse the stories of the great heroes, 
The wise and dvll lives of good men walk through: 
Thou hast seen nothing but the face of ooantriei| 
And brought home nothing bat their empty words. 
Why shouldst thou wear a Jewel of f JUt worthy 
That hast no worth within thee to preserve her f 

Here follows an exquisite song, addreased to 
Angelina. 

Miramont, What say you to the sohotanr now ? 

AngeUna, I wonder !*-« 
Is ho your brother, sirt 

Busiaee, Yes. ' Would he were baried 1 
I fear hell make an ass of me; a yoinker. TAoids^ 

AngsUna, Speak not ao aowxt 9^» til veiy 
likely. 
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CkarUt, Too, happy joo ! why did you break 
■Dtome? 
Tba roty-flngefed mom ne'er broke so iweetly* 
I am a man, aod have deairea within me) 
AiMom too, thongk they were drowned awhile, 
And lay daadt till the spring of beauty raiifid them. 
IIU I snw thoee ^yes, I was bat a Inmp i 
A ehaoa of confnaedness dwelt in me; 
Then firom those eyes shot l«o?ey and he diatin* 

goished 
And mto form he drew my iacnlties ; 
And now I know my land, and now I love too. 

Briisae. We had best remoye the maid. 

CkarlM. It is too late, sir; 
I haTe her figure here. Kay, frown not, Enstaoe, 
There mre less w&rthp toultfbr younger brothers : 
TMt is noffrm of iilk, hut sanctity ^ 

wiki UeeMsue hsorts eon never dignify. 



Charles, Do not yon think me mad ? 

AngeHna, No, certain, sir : 
I hare beard nothing from yon but things ezcellent, 

Charles, Ton look npon my clothes, and langh 
at me; 
My scurvy elothea I 

Angelina, They have rich linings, sir. 
I wonld yonr brother ' 

Charles, His are gold and gaody. 

Angelina. But touch 'em inwardly, they smell of 
oopper. 

Cftor^ Can you loTemef' * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Charles eontinaea, at great length, to describe 
what tbehr mutaid loves would be, his speech 
ending: 

" One joy shall make us smile, and ene grief mourn ; 

One age go with us, and one hoar of death 

Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy." 

AngeHma. And one hand seal tbemateh: lam 
yoara for ever I 

Lewis. Nay, stay, stay, stay I 

Angelina, Nay, certainly, 'tis done, sir. 

Brissac. There was a contract. 

" Only conditional," says Angelina; and then 
she turna and addresses bersdf to the unfor* 
tonate Eustace. 

Angelina. Pray be not angry, sir, at what I say 
(Or, if you be, 'tis at your own adventure) ; 
Toe have the outside of a pretty gentleman. 
But, by my troth, your inside is but barren. 
Tie not a foce I only am in love with ; 
Kor will I say your ftee is exoellentF— 
A reasonable hunting-face to oourt the wind with; 
Nor they're not words, unless they be well placed 

too, 
Ner your sweet damit-me'«, nor your hired verses, 
Vor telling me of elothee, nor coach and horses, 
No, nor your visits each day in new suits. 
Nor your black patches you wear varionsly-*- 
Soma cut like stars, some in half-moons, some 

losenges 
(All which bnt show you still a younger brother)— 
Nor your long travels, nor your little knowledge 
Can make me dote upon you. 'Faith I go study. 
And glean some goodness, that you may show 

manly 
(Tour brother, at my suit, I'm sure will teach you) ; 
Or only study how to get a wife, shr, 
Tos^re cast fltr behind. 



The above outline, meagre as it is (I have cut 
out very much, and there are manv evident cor- 
ruptions of text) will give my reaaers the drift of 
this fine scene. I do not laiow a scene of revolu" 
tion in any piay that surpasses it in dramatic 
force and vigour of writing, diaries, Angelina^ 
Eustace, and, through tnem, the minor cha- 
racters, all change thai places by this sudden 
whirl of Fortune's wheel ; and yet each in the 
change is simply developing his, or ber, natural 
character. 

The critics ascribe the change in the hero to 
the miraculous power of love ; and Gibber, steal- 
iujg the nobly simple plot of this play to combine 
with the complexities of ''The Custom of the 
Country,'* has called the hybrid product, " Love 
makes a man." I protest against such an in- 
terpretation. Charles is not transformed, but de- 
veloped and completed. The essential meaning 
of tne piece lies mUie contrast between the two 
brothers— Charles, the man; Eustace, the mere 
phantasm. Eustace, far from being worthy of 
marrying a wife, needs to be sent to the dame- 
achool, and must have much impertinence and 
frivolity thrashed out of liim before any alphabet 
of realknowledge can be instilled into his empty 
head. Send him back to the nursery, instead of 
installing him as heir; give him a coral and 
bells to play with, insteaa of a wife to cherish. 
His fine words, and clothes, and wmgSsj turn out 
to be the mere tricks of a spoiled baby. 

But Charles possesses the solidity, the abso- 
lute snbstanoe of manhood. The awkward, 
shabby scholar who gave bnt ungraoefully '^the 
last Italian shrug," and was inexpert at small 
talk, has gifts and graces which he can use upon 
occasion. He has root, and can put forth 
flowers when spring-time comes. He has a 
store of wisdom, earned by patient labour — a 
basis whereon to build firmly what "lordly 
pleasure-houses*' he pleases. He lias had na 
experience in the oourting of gentlewomen, but 
when the right lady appears he practises that ait 
and mystery successfully enough. He has 
never fought a duel, bnt upon need he manages 
to put to flight his brother and the two courtiers. 
In unaccustomed situations, he can draw upon 
his stores of knowledge, though he lacks ex- 
perience. But, above idl, he is great and good 
and manly in his punfy— 

'' Whitenese of namef 
Yon must be mine ! • ♦ • • 
* * I have read of virtuous temperance 
And stadied it among my other secrets." 

To interpret this play in the *^ Love-makes-a- 
man" fashion is to cieseorate it. The man noble 
and wise must be existent in his prime before 
he can experience a worthy love. Charles is no 
lout transformed by a pretty lace. He is ripe 
for love ; he has earned the right to win and 
wear a wife before the destined wife comes. 
The play is no story of "Beauty and the Beast," 
but a story of a wise modest temperate roan 
attaining his crowning completion in the loving 
and being loved by a woman worthy of him, 
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If transformation from loutisbneM into man- 
hood had been the meaning^, surely we should hare 
found evidence of the same in the humility cf 
the transformed. Angelina would have been to 
him a deity to be worshipped, knees in the dust. 
On the contrary, his manner to her is peremp- 
tory. He has read the story of her face. He 
knows that she belongs to him and not to another. 
He is the deity, not sne. He does not doubt of 
success. This is the concrete of that abstract 
beauty which he has studied so lonff in Plato— 
his by right of hborious search and victorious 
discovery. Most men are inclined to be self- 
doubting in love. '^How can I (with all my 
sins) be worthy of this divine innocence and 
beauty }** Markedly, this feeling is lacking in 
Charles. He, self-doubting before, now first 
appreciates and claims acknowledgment of his 
own worthiness. Not this poor fribble of an 
Eustace ; but he, Charles, heir by seniority and 
by nature, is the mate for Angelina. 

Love does for him this much : it bestows on 
him the crowning gift of self-knowledge. He 
(who had never cared to think what he was 
hitherto), craving for the possession of this 
perfect AngeUna, begins to measure himself 
against her, and finds himself not wanting. He 
undergoes no passive transformation, but love 
inspires him with a revelation, veiled l^therto. 

And not only does he himself awdce to his 
own worth, but the rest (all save the fathers, 
" those dim old men") pay it instant acknow- 
ledgment. 

&istace's airs and graces are over. He is on 
his retreat to the nursery and the dame-school. 

And Angelina ? 

When laist we discussed this young lady's 
conduct, she quite acquiesced in her pending 
marriage with Eustace. She had formed a 
tolerably accurate, but a hopeful raUier than 
prejudiced, opinion of her future husband. She 
was devoting herself to sensible consideration of 
wifely duties and amenities. She had no idea of 
love. Eustace had awakened in her no sympa- 
thies ; neither, poor neutral mortal, any antipa- 
thies. Apathy simply — and so, a full use of the 
reason and no warping of the temper. 

I have said again and again that she had not 
formed an ideal of a man. So Eustace, com- 
pared with no standard of perfection, seemed a 
passable husband. Angelina, with all her sense, 
cannot determine the negative without a standard 
of comparison. l*hat Eustace is no man, but a 
phantasm, is at that time beyond her power of 
Knowing. But the positive she can determine. 
She knows a man when at length she sees him. 
She recognizes Charles at once. "Is he your 
brother, sir f** The wonder that the relationship 
eon exist is most forcibly put. 1 believe her, 
" Tis very likeljr," to be uttered more in simple 
truth than mahce. Afterwards, her rating of 
Eustace springs from her feeling of injury at the 



wrong that he was about to do in marrying her. 
*' You marry me V* To her and to Charles that 
projected wedding comes out as nothing less 
than an abominable adultery. Her heart is SLWskt 
at last, all her sympathies thrilling towards this 
wise sjkd noble man. Contrasting the brotlMn, 
and just having discovered the grievoos wrong 
about to have been committed on her, is it to be 
wondered that she pours out on Eustace that 
torrent of contempt ? 



And now we may leave these lovers. Tliey 
led a happy life, be sure. Do not yon see that 
Angelina with her coounon sense is the very 
help-mate for Charles, the studious and dreamy ? 
On the other hand, what most sensible girl could 
become wearied of Charles's pure, earnest, poetic 
love ? He will always be saying iko finest things 
to her. He is never tired of reading the story 
of her face, and trying to find mvsticid meanings 
there, as scholars wilL He reads it waking and 
sleeping; nay, he will even penetrate Co Ange- 
linas dreams— 

** I would behold your dreams too, If twere poMlble ; 
Those were rieh shows." 

Is not that a pretty love-conceit ? 

As for the rest of the play, we need not de- 
scribe it here. The Elder Brother and his sensible 
little wife are the only figures on the stage which 
we greatly care for. J. A. 



The LA.BOBST City ik thb World.— a very 
erroneoas idea is indulged in by many people in i«- 
laUon to the lai^gest dty in the world, many eon. 
fidently asserting that London, op, as it U frequently 
termed, the Great Metropolis, i« fnp soperior, both 
in sixe and the number of its inhabitants. But 
such is not the case. Jeddo, the capital of Japan 
i8i without exception, the largest'and moat popukNu 
city in the worid. It contains the vast nmmber of 
1|600,000 dwellings, and 6,000,000 of human seals. 
Many of the streets are nhieteen Japaneseries In 
length, which is equivalent to twenty-two BngUsh 
miles. The commerce of Jeddo far exceeds that of 
any other city in the world, and the sea along its 
coast is constantly white with the sails of ships. 
Their vessels sail to the southern portion of the 
empire, where they are laden with rice, tea, sea- 
coal, tobacco, silk, cotton, and tropical frafts, all of 
which find a ready market in the nofth; and then 
return freighted with salt, oil, isinglass and various 
other productions of the north, which have a market 
in Ihe south. 
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** There's a thing that grows by the fainting flower » 
And springs in the shade of the lady's bower; 
The lily shrinks, and the Rose turns pale, 
When they feel its breaUi in the snromer gale; 
And the Tolip cnrls its leaves in pride. 
And the bine-eyed Violet starts aside ; 
Bat the Lily may flaunt and the Tulip 
For what does the honest Toadstool care T" 



These tre not daya of blindnete. The world 
can no longer be divided into the two dasaea, 
"ejes," and " no eyes." People's eyes are very 
wide open indeed, and there is an evident desire 
to see as much and as hr as possible. In a 
recent tour in the Highlands, I saw this eager- 
ness oonatantly evinced. Coach-passengers, 
steam-boat passengers, pedestrians— all were in 
a fever for seeiiMr, Some were so thoroughly 
carried away by the profusion of beauty around 
them, that they forgot that they were seeing; 
but the generality were absorbea in following 
the steps of other men, seeing what had been 
described, and doing what others had done. 
These |^stied intently on Ossian's Cave, and 
found It easier to extend thdr belief to 
Ossian'a shower-bath, than to follow one 
flight of bis fanciful imaginings. Ladies recog- 
raed the graceful oak and beach-ferns from the 
top of the coach; others exclaimed upon the 
shamrock, the grass-of-Pamassus, and the 
lesser scabious empurpling the meadows ; sprigs 
of the bog-myrtle were gathered and passed from 
hand to nand, and many a weather-stained hat 
and bonnet was garnished with the ling or 
woodbine. Some even noticed the broad 
patches of the lichen, called "lungs of the 
oak," which half covered the boles of many a 
tree in the Trosachs and other passes ; and the 
copper-coloured lichen bk>tchmg the rocks in 
Lcnrd Breadalbane's deer forest attracted the at- 
tention of a fow. Birds, beasts, and insects, 
rocks, atrsams, and mountains, highland cot- 
tages, and the bare-legged children swarming 
from them, all received Uieir full meed of obser- 
mkm. The beautiful, the curious, the useful, 
aU weranoted-^1, but with one exception. 

0, ye open-eyed peopled of Britam, thirsty 
fiff bararmation, bui^^ry to see and know ! hear 
the plea of the only neglected objects in your 
way. We, the Fungi, meet you everywhere. 
We duatered up the side of the highland roads, 
bopipg in vain for a share of the universally 
dii^ibuted pndsea. We knew that you liked 
strong contrasts, so we sprang in the shape of 
black tongues frote among the soft green moss ; 
but you praiaed the mosa and forgot us. We 
tiisd anooMr hm, and displayed orange and 



violet branches amid the soft sward on the 
moorlands ; still no notice was vouchsafe us. 
We stood in our accustomed mushroom form, 
firm and stately, under the trees, our tops co« 
vered with brilliant scarlet flecked with white. 
The passers-by praised those very trees which 
sheltered us, and the squirrels leaping amoncr 
them, and the weeds beneath, but not one word 
for our glorious hues I Oh, dear people, what 
is lacking in us, that jrou ever turn away from 
us? We may vie with any other family of 
plants in marvellous structure, beauty of form 
and tint, and importance in the history of man* 
Give us a half-hour's attention, ana you will 
become our friends for a life. 

Like other plants we have three parts, and, 
like the mosses and liverworts, these parts are 
formed of ceils. Our spawn answers to their 
roots J our growing part, be it umbrella-shaped 
as in the mushroom* branched as in the 
clavaria, or cupped as in pezisa, stands 
for their stems and leaves; while our spores 
answer to their fruit. We have cells of various 
shapes, sometimes round or oval, sometimes — 
as m monlds — branched in a fanciful manner^ 
so as to look under the microscope like crystal 
trees. We have two kinds of frait ; one where 
a seed or spore is formed at the end of the cellsy 
the other where seed-like bodies, or sporidia, 
are formed within the cell. This distinction di- 
vides our numerous family into two divisions. 

The first group of the spore class has the Ay- 
menium, or firuit-bearing part, open to the air. 
The troop of fungi called Agarics, and repre- 
sented by the common mushroom, stand first 
in this group. They have a cellular stem, a cap 
like the top of an umbrella (pUeus), and folds 
underneath {lamella), upon which cells are 
spread, constituting tbe hymenium, which cells 
produce the spores from their tips. The colour 
of the spores forms the mark of scientific dis- 
tinction. The sap-bidls, also belonging to this 
group, bave their hymenium spread within 
tubes, whilst in hydnum it is upon spines, in 
auricula upon a nearly flat surfiaoe, in clavaria 
upon club-shaped branches, and in tremeUa 
mmgled in jelly. 

The second group of spore fungi have liie 
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hymenium^ concealed in a doable or single bag. 
The first order, the subterranean ball-fungi> bas 
the spores in vein-like tubes traversing the in- 
side of the plant. The phallus, so offensive in 
its odQur, has its spores in jelly, which oozes 
forth as the head bursts from the bag, and has 
become dispersed before the tall stem has at- 
tained its growth; the puff-balls carry their 
dusty spores in a double sac ; while the bird's- 
nest funffi open the mouth of their enduring 
case, and leave the bundles of seed only at- 
tached by an elastic cord to th« bottom, or side, 
of the now open vessel. 

The third group, the dust fungi, afe exoted- 
ingly minute and dust-like, generally without 
bag, the whole plant turning to dtist. These 
appear as spots on dead or diseased leaves and 
stems, and form beautiful objects for microscopic 
investigation. 

The fourth group is chanoterised by the nro- 
minence of the thread-shaped cells, as the toird 
was by the dusty spores. They are also micro- 
scopic objects, and include black, blue, yellow, 
and red moulds. 

The sporidia family is lets numerous in its 
groups. The morel carries its bymenium upon 
a honey-combed exterior, the cells of which con- 
tain the sporidise; while in the pesiza it is 
spread within the cup. The second order, that 
of the truffle, has fruitful cells (or asei), in 
chambers formed within the plant* The candle- 
snuff fungus (or sphosria) has the firuit upon a 
club (or hunch), springmg generally from rotten 
wood ; while the hoof-fungus Msumet an agaric 
shape, but bean the asd within the head. This 
group is named, from its asd, Ascom^cetes* 

The second and last group of sporidia fungi 
is characteriflcd by threads. It consists of 
mould dosely resembling those of the above- 
mentioned thread group, except in the droum- 
stance of their beanng asd and spohdiie instead 
of spores. 

We produce seed in enormous quantities, and 
throw it out in a circular manner. Hence arise 
the foiry-rings, with which all are familiar. 
Our decaj enriches the ground beneath us, but 
renders it unfit for iSt production of fresh 
fungi, so our seeds only vegetate beyond our 
present circle, and thus the ring increases year 
by 3rear, while last yearns ring is marked by 
richest verdure. We are easy to pleue in the 
selection of a home, and are content to grow 
like shelves on a dying tree, or in varied form 
on any decaying matter. Evanescent as is the 
life of some of us, yet others can bear any 
climate, and endure any hardship, vegetating on 
cold dnders, on iron recendy heated, in chemical 
solutions, and in tanks and tunnels. We grow 
like Bttrs upon the most carefully plastered and 
well-aired walls, and you, dear ladies, have 
doubtless got some of us in your wardrobes ; if 
not, how do you account for the mildeW'«pots 
on those gloves, laid by only for a season F 

Enough of our structure. We could tdl you 
much more, but we have only stipulated for 
half-an-hour, and even Fungi must keep their 
word ; so we pMt On to pkStA fev oar beauty. 



You who rave about the beauty of column and 
capital, please to notice the tall stem, often 
fringed with the dehcate veil which has fallen 
from beneath the folds, and the stately rounded 
or conic head of the agarici. Do you want stalac- 
tites in miniature ? Behold the countless spiiies 
of the hydnum, and its delicate apricot hue. 
You stop to admire the old tree stump, but 
without considering how much the coatmg of 
yellow velvet, shadmf^ to umber, and rising into 
frills and puckers, heightens the tint of the dark 
wood, nor how the curious ear-like forms, 
shading from white to brown, and partly covered 
with green alg«, relieve the otherwise stiff con- 
tour <^ the straigbter side. The downs are 
speckled with clumps of yellow coral, and occa- 
sionally with similar forms of an amethyst tint ; 
but if you gather them for thdr lovelinees, you 
will throw them away when told that th^ are 
fnngi 1 The tremulous masses of oranga, daret, 
or white jelly, which 'you would approve highly 
if ^voured with wine and lemon and placed on 
your table, you term ugly and unsightly just 
oeoause they are fungi. The little nidnlarise, 
no bigger than a lady's thimUSf with the saed- 
bundlea lying like eggs at the bottom of the 
bdl-shaped cup, would be acooonted gema if 
they were not i^np^i | the scarlet cordioep and 
black candle-snuff sph«ria would be wondered 
at, and admired by any other name, and yon 
would rave with delight over the forms whidi 
decorate the woods in winter-— open ciqis of 
orange, scarlet, brown and lilac, which children 
(lees prejudiced observers) call fairy-^iatbs, and 
gather for the winter nos^^y : these you would 
regard as treaiuret did they belong to any other 
vegetable group* Just look at our picturae (the 
colours are faithful«-you can't exaggerate the 
tints of ftingi), and say if we do not deeerfe 
more note. Then we have use as well as beauty. 
Who is insensible to the exceUenoe of stewed 
mushrooms, pickled mushrooms, and mushroom 
ketchup^ What sdcntific gastronomiet does 
not know the truffled turkey of France, the 

Srlic-flavoured truffle of Italy, or bow much 
e famous Strasbourg pie is indebted for its 
excellence to the admixture of truffles ? You 
must go to France to learn the use of the 
apricot*coknired chanterelles, which dnaler in 
■nob abondaAce mder your lo r ee t ' tr ee e » Iroo 
Windsor Park to the Northern Highlands. 
There tiiey would make a savoury diah of what 
you deem unworthy to be trodden under your 
feet. The morels which grow on fi«ld4>orderf 
in April and M av are fully appiaciated by aome, 
and til many a i orkshire kitchen yon wUl find a 
string of tnem hung from the osiliag, to the 
great advantage of ^e household graviee. But 
this fungus had its greatest gkNT In Germany, 
where they used to bum down foreete, beaanse 
it flourished so well upon wood ashes^ until tiie 
practice was stopped by law. None of yoa will 
deny the utility of yeast, which is one of ^e 
thread fungi; you would do ill wkbeut it, 
whether you have it dried li Genaan yeast for 
bread> or in its living etata to fenaeatoor iMefol 
heer. Much has bMiaaidagaiiiaittei and ttot 
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witknil rauoD i for we have our Cbambt r of 
Horrors, onr Guy Fawket, onr Wat Tjlar^and 
our Cardiiial Wouey* 

They ny w killed an Emperor, but we plead 
tbat it wat gluttony that did it ; and many of the 
diiordm charged upon ua are the reanh of im- 
pmdenoe. E^ plenty of brettd wiUi usi and we 
pomiae to do yon no harm. Of courae we 
We refer only to the edible kind»*-the mnah- 
roonii grey mnahroom, ehanterelle^ hydnnm, 
BBorel, and traffle i we hare poiaonona membttVy 
pray dont eat thMD. Yetthianeedbenoeanae 
for anger: diere are ilnne that are in part edible, 
Imt yon don^ reaent upon the reet that they are 
not 80. Take onr poiaonooi members for their 
baaoty, and shudder, if yon will) in onr Ghamber 
of Horrors. H«eia the dry-ro^ a fhngos of the 
anrienla group, growing flat upon the wood, 
and striking its apawn &to eterjr flbre ; it ia an 
e^ genxusi we don't defend it; it harms in 
seefet : we yield it to juetiee aa ourOny FaiHum. 
Here u the potato mouldt yon wiU need the 



micioeeope to see it : its tiny, thread*'like cells 
use up the starch in the potato, and leare it a 
rotting mass $ we have no defence for it : to the 
hangman with it^t is our Wat Tyler. Here is 
the vmegar mould, or its relative the wine 
moulds they spoil the good things given for our 
use and enjoyment, and we have no plea 
for them« And, lastly, here ia the ergot, the 
leader of all the mioroecc^ic fungi which 
destroy cereale^— bunt» smut, Aic. We will em- 
ploy oounael for it, for it does good as well 
as evili To destroy com is a great sin,«-« very 
great si&y the greatMr because that diseased 
com has taken awav many lives, induced fearful 
diseases, and caused the misery of thousands. 
But in this cAse the tree of knowledge has 
tended to the healing of the nations, and in the 
hands of the feculty this feftrftd poison has be- 
come a valuable medicine } so let ergot live-^but 
in confinement, for his present tends to redeem 
the past. We take it u the representative of 
Gardinnl Wolaey« 
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It was on a sunny day during the short Russiftft 
summer, in the year 18—, that the chllteau of 
jQaticeGaurilaMichailovitcnP~«,whopre8ided 
over a district in the W*— ^ department, was 
deserted by its usual inhabitants. 

His worship had set out early in the morning, 
b a britzka, with his lady, Pt^covya Yegorovna, 
for the neighbouring ci^, intending first to go to 
church; then to eat ana to drink with sundry 
friends; to hear the news; to read the St. 
Petersburgh papers; and, finally, to play at 
"Vastou" at the governor's. It was expected 
that all these urgent avocations would detain the 
worthy justice until the evening. 

*^ When the eafs away, 
The ndea will play." 

ThaasivaMtaof the obAteaa immediately followed 
Iks enmple of tiieir master and mifltreaa. That 
haaiy4Haded faaoal^ the btttler« wentoff to see 
kis pretty cousin in the viUege; the Md-nosed 
oaok bstoek himself to the pubHo4io«ae to drink 
brandy; the cook«'maid isretended thatshe wanted 
to catch cray-fish in the river ; Prochnr and Daria, 
more open m their mutual courtahip, went a- 
mtting in the wood I Vaskn and Nalaaha looked 
up soma gfMfc baakats, and strayed to tiie heath 
te oather eranberries* From all this it will 
tnSbj be pereehrod that the justice'a eh&teau 
was in the heart of tiie country t and ao it was, 
admavwykmefyailnatioiitooj otherwise^ the 
^biilling event to be presently xekled might never 



have occurred at all. In feet, the residence of 
the justice Qaurila Mlchailovitch P— , notwith- 
standing iti imposing designation, was a mere 
structure of wood, with an odd-looking green 
roof; planted upon a small eminence, between a 
wood, a morass, and a rivef. At some distance 
ran the high road, leading to the village three 
or four English miles distant. 

So, on ^^ lovely summer's day, when the 
river ran in sunny ripples, when the morass 
flushed with green, and tne wood resounded with 
the songs of nightingales, the wooden ch&teau, 
usually so thronged with servitors during all the 
summer and autumn months, remained silent 
and deserted. Yet not quite; for Duna, the 
under-housemaid, the rose of the district, the 
very pearl of dainty serving-maidens, remained 
at home, in expectation of a visit from her lover, 
the ffovemor^a valet. To this fine gentleman 
she had, somehow or other, contrived to convey 
the information that her master and mistress 
would be absent the whole of Uie day; and she 
had little doubt that he would fly to her on the 
wings of love, as soon as his morning duties 
were completed. 

She feared to stay alone on the ground-floor 
of the great sikmt house ; so she looked care- 
fully to the festeninga of the doors, and then 
ran briskly up-stairs to her own little bed-room 
on the third floor. There she hummed a tune 
to distract her aense of loneliness, smartened 
up a little before ^e glass, and, finaUy, set her- 
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self to watch from her open chamber-wmdow 
for the approach of her lover. 

She could see far along the high*road that 
Uraversed the landscape like a strip of greyish 
calico, and she scanned with eager interest the 
figures discernible upon it. But none of diem 
looked in the least like Ivan; unless, indeed, 
that ftf-off black speck should prove to be he. 
In her impatience to ascertain the possibility of 
this, she bethought herself of her master's 
telescope, and began to descend the stairs to 
the grand saloon in quest thereof. Hardly had 
she .taken a few steps before a gentto rap-tap 
sounded at the outer-door, and awakened a slight 
echo through the emptv hall. 

'' Tis he l" she cried, ''and I nevor saw him 
come !" 

Down she went, three or four steps at a bound, 
and, without pausing to give a thought to the 
possible imprudence of her act, unlocked and 
unbolted the hall-door. There stood a big ugly 
fellow in an old frieie coat and greasy cap. 
His face was a bush of reddish, bristling hair, 
through which peered ominously a great red 
nose, blue swollen lips, fiery eyes, and a frown- 
ing brow beset with scars. What a contrast to 
her handsome and well-dressed lover ! 

Duna shrieked aloud, and attempted to close 
the door. But the ruflSan had already inserted 
one foot with a portion of the leg belonging to 
it ; and he easily pushed the frightened gir] aside, 
and stepped within the hall ; then closed the door 
behind him, locked it, and pocketed the key. 

Duna made a great effort, and recovered the 
use of her tongue. 

'* Who are you ? and what do you want ?'* she 
cried. "Why do you put the key in your 
pocket ?" 

"Don't be alarmed, my little dear," replied 
her repulsive visitor, smiling with an ooious 
expression of leering admiration. ''You must 
be very dull all alone here." 

" Not 80 dull as that I wish for yottr society," 
retorted Duna, attempting to resume her usual 
pretty sauciness. " I desire to know what you 
mean by pocketing that key." 

The wretch sidled up to her, and playfully 
patted her cheek. She sprang from him to the 
other side of the hall. 

" Why did you lock the door ? I insist upon 
your returning that key this instant, or I will 
raise an alarm." 

" It would be of no use in the world, my best 
darUng. I know perfectly well that there is not 
a soul within heanng." 

"A fine thing indeed, to come in without your 
leave, or by your leave, and lock the door as if 
you were at home !" 

"And so I am, and so I mean to make my- 
self. I am always in my element when I am 
fortunate enough to be alone with so pretty a 
darling as yon, my dear girl," rejoined the 
monster, again approaching her cheek with his 
coarse dirty hand. Duna could have gone into 
fits, but she once more rallied her spirits. 

" I insist upon knowing your name. It is 



verv unhandsome of a stranger to make fan of 
a girl, and tease her so." 

" I never confide in any one," he replied, with 
a look and tone that made the poor gurFs blood 
run cold in her veins. 

Duna was well known all over the distti^ as 
a girl of high spirit and undaunted reeolutioii. 
She rather looked down on the country populftce, 
having been brought up in the best miilinrr^a 
shop of the most fashionable quarter of St. 
Petersbnrgh; and had refused the overtores of 
many a provincial derk, with his bashful Xaoif^a^ 
and nis mky fingers. But it was easy for a giil, 
brought up on & Neaska Perspective, to scorn 
and £>ttt a rustic admirer. A gigantic, musculM', 
unshaved rufiian, with lurid eyes and a scsrlsi 
nose, was a difi[tn*ent sort of aflOur altog^ether, 
and enough to terrify any one. Pretty Dana 
took refuge in a flood of tears. 

" Don't cry, I beg of you. I won't hurt yon, 
you dear Httie duck," said tiie horrid fellow, as 
he once more drew near her. She stretched out 
both her arms to keep him off. 

'^ Again I say, who are you ?" she cried with 
an assumption of courage, that was sadly belied 
by her quavering voice and gushing tears. 
" You shall tell me immediately who you are." 

" Who I am ?" he repeated, with slow and 
jeering emphasis, pausing between every word. 

" Yes, your busmess, your station." 

" I am— a robber." 

" A robber I" she echoed, in a despairing tone, 
and turning as pale as ashes* 

"Yes, a robber by name, a villain by pro- 
fession," he replied, smiling into her blue eyes 
with odious tenderness. 

A cold tremor ran through Duna's frame, 
caused more by the smile than by the confession ; 
but, seeing that her tormentor was secretly sport- 
ing with ner uneasiness, she endeavoured to 
recover herself, and cried out hurriedly — ** A 
robber I What a miserable life 1" 

" Every man to his trade," said the noan, 
gloomily. " I was something else once; but I 
say, my beauty, give me something to eat. I 
have not tasted these three days. We will 
breakfast together, and then '' 

He threw bis arm round her neck, andattempted 
to kiis her. Ohl that hateful bu^ of hair, and 
that frightful red note, so nearljr approadiing 
her own I They put her in a pasnon at Imigth ; 
and with the panion came strength— the strength 
that makes a heroine of many a weak woman In 
moments of deadly peril. She pushed him book 
with all her force ; and he stumoled, and nearly 
fell on the waxed floor. 

" Hands off, Mr. Robber ! You are not goiog 
to frighten me. Give up the key this very mo- 
ment, and begone !" 

" Breakfast !" growled the stranger. 

"I'll give you nothing; there is nothing to 
eat in tiie house. Go to some puUie*hoase and 
get your breakfast But I dare say yon have 
had enough to eat and drink already; yousmdl 
of brandy enough to knock one down. 

" Nothing to eat I" muttered tiie stranger. 
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" Come ! don't daie to joke with met'' he added 
in a louder tone. ** Do you see this ?" And he 
lowered at her irom beneath his bushy eyebrows, 
as he suddenly pulled something out oi his long 
jack-boot, and presented it before her. It was 
an open broad-bladed knife with black specks 
upon the shining steel : traces of blood recently 
wiped off in haste. 

** Do ^ou see this }" he said again. " It is no 
time for kddng." 

Poor Dona stared with all her eyes, while his 
basilidc glances appeared to conyert her into 
•tone. 

** Break&st !" shouted the robber. '' Quick 1 
Show me into a room ; look up eyerything you 
haye ; and place it on the table. I haye no time 
tokMer 

Fak, and half-fidnting, Duna tottered to a 
cupboard. The fellow replaced his knife in his 
boot, and followed her step by step. She took 
out cold roast yeal, bread, brandy, cheese, and 
batter, and placed them on the same table where 
the justice and his lady had breakfasted before 
going to town. The ruffian seated himself on 
one of the handsome leathern-bottomed chairs, 
caoght Duna by the arm, and forced her into a 
teat beside him. 

" I say," he remarked, bolting the meat 
Toracionsly, and leering sideways at his pretty 
eompanion, " this is what I call jolly. I gaye 
Ton a start, didn't I ?" 

Duna had grrat hopes that the breakfast would 
pacify her horrible guest; or, that he would 
drink himself into a stupor, when she might be 
able to take means to get rid of him. Besides, 
the momentarily expected her loyer; and if she 
conld only slip out while the ruffian was carous- 
ing, and admit him by another door, she would 
•end him off for assistance. Her slender Ivan 
conld neyer, no neyer, contend alone with a 
broad-shouldered wretch like that. And she 
gknced at her yisitor with a risible shudder. 

He was awaiting her answer to his last remark, 
and frowning fiercely at the delay. So she 
thought it expedient to reply. 

"A start? Of course jrou did. I wonder 
who would not have been frightened I" 

'* You did wrong to resist me. If you had at 
once done what I wished yon-* Gomel your 
health 1 Take a little drop to keep me company." 

" I neyer touch brandy." 

"That is a pity. It is capital stuff. What's 
yournttneP' 

''Catharine Nicola." 

'^Tou liel" he said, with an awful scowl, and 
his mouth fuU of bread-and-cheese. '^Your 
nsme is Aydotya Yeremeyeyna." 

** Then if you know it, why do you ask me?" 

" To test your candour. Capital brandy this 1 
Hayeyou any more of it ?" 

"There is another bottle in the cupboard." 

^ Be kind anough to bring it here. Thank 
yon. By your leaye I will giye you a kiss for 
thia." 

Duna dared not resist. She submitted her- 
self with the best grace she could to the rude 
caress, only wiping the place where his sharp 



beard had nearly rubbed the skin from her 
delicate cheek. 

" You will find that I am up to a thing or two," 
he went on, pourinff out another tumbler-full of 
brandy. " lesterdsy a clerk brought your 
master the sum of 1,600 roubles from lyanoritoh 

F , whose case came on last week before 

the district court. Is not that true ?" 

''Really I cannot tell. I know nothing of 
my master's business." 

"Pooh ! you senrants haye ways and means 
of finding out. Where does your master keep 
his money ?" 

" I do not know." 

" But I do. We will find it together, Aydotya 
Yeremeyeyna. My sMreet pet— my darling 1" 

'* What do you wish ?" 

" I wish, my loye, that you could be a little 
sociable." 

Poor Duna was obliged to make a show of 
gaiety. Her guest was now in a happy hu- 
mour : he laughed, chatted, and joked witn her. 
She gradually recovered from her terrors, grew 
bolder, evaded his familiarities, smiled coquet- 
ishlv upon him, and disffuised her intense 
anxiety beneath a mask of cneerfulness, secretly 
prajring all the while that her red-nosed ad- 
mirer might eat and drink himself into a state of 
helplessness, and that her incomparable Ivan 
might meanwhile arrive, to indemnify her sen- 
sitive little heart for all tlie torture she had en- 
dured. 

And what had become of this dilatory Ivan ? 
Haviog obtained leave of his master to dispose 
of himself for the rest of the day, he had speedily 
left the town, and sped along the road with 
a heart brimfrd of hope and tenderness. He did 
not walk — ^heflew. Cupid had shod his heels 
with feathers from his own light winffs. But 
alas 1 on eveiy road there is a brandy-shop, and 
Ivan was obliged to pass one. He would have 
hastened by without a pause ; but around the 
portal, and at the open windows, stood his ac- 
quaintances, his valued friends, and he must go 
in for a moment to drink with them. The mo- 
ment lengthened itself into half an hour; Ivan 
was fast becoming intoxicated : he forgot Duna 
and his appointment, and remained carousing 
with his boon companions. It was one of the 
victories sometimes achieved by friendship 
over love. 

The ugly vagabond at the oh&teau had mean- 
while emptied nis sixth glass of brandy : at the 
sevendi he grew gloomy, knitted his brows, and 
compressed his lips: a dark shadow passed 
over his countenance; he sprang from his seat, 
nearly overturning his companion by the sud- 
denness of his movement. He looked uneasily 
round the room, took up the brandy- bottle, a 
piece of meat, and the remainder or the bread 
from the table, and stowed them in some of the 
numberless pockets of his frieze-cloak, then 
turned grimly to Dana. 

" Thank you for your hospitality So 

Gaurila Michailovitch keeps his money in his 
secretary— eh ? Why don't you speak? You 
see I am not such a bad fellow as you thought 
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me tft finft, my pretty one. I love yoii--^fa, I 
love you so much, that I permit you to tell me 
what sort of death yon would prefer to die ! 
Shall I cut off your head } or would you rather 
be hanged from that eouvenieiit beam, for in- 
•tance— eh f Don't be afraid^ only tell me what 
you would like best, my charminf^ Duna !" 

'*Why do yon take so much deUf^ht in 
plaicuing me?" asked Duna, never creditmg for 
a moment that the cruel Jester with the red 
nose conld reaUy be in earnest. 

** Why don't you answer }" repHed he, busily 
examining the secretary and the lock, and talk- 
ing all the while. '' I want to know whether 
you would rathei^-* be hanged, or-* Oh, ho ! 
UaurilaMichallovitoh seeures his money behind 
two locks, does he ? Well, it is not the first 
we have persuaded to open.'' Thus muttering 
in a half soliloquy, he drew an instrument from 
his pocket, and began to use it upon the lock. 
Duna meanwhile stood as if peCrined in the mid- 
dle of the room, watching his movements with a 
VBOant stare. ''Well, what is it? Speak out 
bddly, Avdo^ Yeremeyevna ; cannot you make 
up your mhia F Oorse the lock 1 I wait your 
answer, my darttng. This is the strongest lock 
I have seen this long while. Come, moments 
are precious I" The lock gave way with a crash, 
^'^ewl what a lot of fine things! Ducats, 
bank-notes, watches. They don't go; most 
likely spoiled. Are dl these crumbs of office? 
I don't want that ring, but I'll take these dia- 
monds I" 

Thus the villain went on chatting to himself 
and to Duna, while cramming his pockets with 
valuables. He then turned abruptly to the 
stupefied girl— *• Well, my dear, your choice? 
Beheading, hanging, or what is it to be ? Waste 
no time, but let me know at once what death you 
wiUdiel" 

" It is a very bad joke, this, sir," stammered 
Dtfna. " Are yon not ashamed ?*' 

" It is no joke, my little one." 

*^ What have I done to deserve your craelty ? 
I have not hindered you at all ; you have taken 
what vou pleased 1" 

''Very true; but I never leave ev^witnesses 
behind me. I do not usually stand upon cere- 
mony; but as you, my dear, are such a sweet, 
amiaDle, good-natured littie darling, I give you 
your choice of deaths. I am a polite man ! I, 
too, was brought up in St Petersburgh !" 

Still Duna did not reply. She could not be- 
lieve that he was in earnest— that her last hour 
of life was quickly running out. 

•*Come, come 1" said ttie wretch, gmffiy, "a 
truce to compliments. I tell you plainly, girl, 
that I ought to be far from here already : I have 
lost too much time as it is. I am really ez- 
tremelv sorry, for you are a genteel little crea- 
ture ; but you must die by my hand. Do you 
think I am going to be such a fool as to leave 
you alive, to describe my moustachios, eyes, 
nose, mouth, which way I went, and what 
clothes 1 wear? Answer speedily— what death 
wUl you die ?" 

''Duna'e limbs grew icy-cold; her Mie- 



blood was curdling back upon her heart. She 
tottered and fisU to the ground. Than ahe 
crawled to the robber's feet, and embraeed his 
knees, while floods of tears bathed her agoniasd 
visage. 

"Hav« mercy upon ma I" the ahnakMl: 
"apareray life, I impk>reyoiiI I am too jooMig 
to die 1 Oh! by the Holy Virgin and all the 
saints, I swear to you that I will not say a ayl- 
lable to anyone. Tor the sake of the dIi 



St. Nichoks, have compassion upon n poor 
girl, who never did you any harm 1 Oh 1 i will 
pray for you all my life, as for mv own fiillMr« 
my brother, my lo?er-«4}h I oh I ok I" 

The savage shook off her grasp, kiokiag fa«r 
in the breast as he did ao. In vun aha nmifht 
to move his compassion ; in vain she atwtchcd 
h« imploring arms towards him; in vain she 
raised to his fieroe visage her etreaminf eyea, 
and pleaded fttmtically for all the dear J^ of a 
happy youthful ezistanee, abont to be iolen«d 
in an untimely grave. The villain only appeared 
to grow harder and harder, becoming every bm>- 
ment more cruel and bloodthbrstyinniaregarda. 
Stamping with impatisnce, he at leog^ oaaffht 
her by the hair, foreed back her head^ draw hk 
knife from his boot, and appeared about to 
plunge it into her slender throat. 

««0h! oh!" moaned the wretdied jM, «* far 
the love of heaven, not that InnfSe! Ha^ na! 
hanff me! Not a bloody death! Hang nae to 
the beam rather I" 

«'SohI aoh!" said ha, with ahidaoua grin, 
'< the litUe one can speak at last! Wel^wiaDl 
I thought I should bring yon to reason* I aan- 
not refuse you the favour you ask of nia» yon 
are such a nice girl. Fear not, Dona. You 
shall die an enviable death* It is an ugly and, 
that by the knife. If I had my dioioa, when 
my time comes, I would rather be hanged than 
knouted. Come t we will look about lor a 
cord/' 

Poor Dona, helpless in mind and body, be- 
numbed by terror, fhint and shiverinf, and 
all but lifeless, submitted mechanioally to her 
tyraatfs commands. The rope was found hi a 
distant store-room, and the murdersr retomed 
with his victim to the apartment wfaera the re^ 
mains of the breakfast ml stood upon the table. 
Displajring his knife for a moment befsra her 
eyes, and threatening to kill her instantly If she 
dared to move from the spot, he placed a chair 
on the table, and sprang upon it, taking the 
rope with him. Having fastened it eecntely 
round the beam, he once more drew the knin 
from his boot, cut off the spare end of the lope 
that dangled from the beam, then stock tiie 
knife into the wood, and commenced making a 
noose after tilie most apf^oved hangman's 
fashion. Duna, meanwhile, stood speU-botad 
in the middle of the room : her veins alternately 
ran fire and chilled into ice, wfaOe birid sparks 
danced before her feeble vision ; she aaw and 
comprehended all as in a dream. Her thoughts 
were in confusion ; internally she confeaaed her 
sins over and over again, prayed wikUv to all 
the sahits, and bade numbeueea fMONftua t* hsr 
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loyer, kar kind miftuMs, her &yoimte Mow- 
senraiiu, and idl that wis dear to her on earth. 

'^Patience* mr prettv one!" rambled on the 
murderer, aa he knottecl the rope; " you shall see 
how nicely you shall be hanged. I am not new 
at the job. There 1 all is ready, only we must 
first try whether the rope will bear yon. I wonld 
not for the world have you fall to the ground 
and break your ribs. Now draw the chair from 
beneath my feet 

Dona unconsciously walked to the table, and 
drew away the chair as requested. The robber 
elnng to the rope with ooth hands, having 
slipped it over one arm as £ur as his elbow, to 
convince himself that it was strong enough by 
swinging upon it with the whole weight of his 
bodj. 
"Puah the ubk on one side.^' 
Dona obeved him« 

"All right; it is an excellent ropei it would 
bear you and me together.'' 

He let go the rope, and was about to Jump to 
the ground. Apparently he had intended to 
startle the poor girl by his bold and sudden 
leap ; but the noose so carefully prepared for her 
slia along his arm, and caught him by the wrist. 
Duna's executioner had hanged himself by the 
hand! 

He already began to experience the most acute 
pain, yet he wished to conceal the danger of his 
posidon from the girl, lest she should avail her- 
self of the opportunity to make her escape. In 
vain he tried to reach the imprisoned member 
with his left-hand; the weight of his body 
prevented his rising himself so u to bring his 
shouldOTs paralleL At length he began to fling 
himself wildly through the air, in hopes that the 
tope might snap; but it was a useless attempt. 
The cord fully deserved the praise he had be- 
stowed upon it. Where then was the knife that 
would sever it in a moment i Ah I desperation, 
there it was, sticking up in the beam, where no 
one could reach it I How could be get at it ^ 

He made a despairing effort. He collected 
aU hie strength into one violent spring, hoping 
that perhaps he might shake out the knife* 
The effort faUed. 

And now his torture became intense, almost 
too much for flesh and blood to endure* The 
weight of his muscular frame dangling in the 
air by one wrist only, drew the cord tighter and 
tighter, until it cut' to the bone; the joints of 
his arm snapped and began to part asunder; 
the blood ooaed out from the lacerated skio, and 
trickled down his sleeve. His head was on fire 
with the disturbance of the circulation, the life- 
stream rushing in torrents to his brain« It 
seemed as if every moment his hand would be 
tern off. He even began to wish that it might 
happen so. What if the people of the house 
sbotild return I— if he should be taken in this 
predicament I Bage^ disappointment, impatience, 
the thoughts of his guilty life, of his numberless 
crimes, and of the punishment which would in* 
svitably await his misdeeds if captured, filled 
with honor his tumultuous imagination, and 
drove him to despair. His forehead was covered 



with great icy drops, and a cry of aoute affony, 
long-repressed by nis tiger-like endurance, burst 
at length from the strong man's iron bosom* 

But what, all this time, had become of his 
respited victim } There she still stood, a little 
below and on one side, in a species of trance, 
looking on with idiotic indifference. For a long 
period she had neither understood nor attempted 
to understand what her visitor was about; she 
saw his fall, she perceived bis frantic struggles ; 
and still remained upright where she had placed 
herself after moving the table^ in statue-like im- 
movability. Firom this condition the involuntary 
cry oi the murderer at length aroused her. As 
if stiU struggling with some hideous dream, she 
dimly beheld mm bleeding; she saw blood 
dropping on the floor; she perceived his mouth 
gaping hideously, displaying its yellow, mis- 
shajpen fangs, and his fiery eyes starting firom 
their sockets ; she understood the apguish pic- 
tured on his ghastlv features, and guessed at 
length what had nappened. Hope stirred 
faintly in her bosom ; she began to look upon 
deliverance as possible. 

"Push the table nearer, Avdotya I" The rob- 
ber spoke in strangely altered, but still harsh 
and commanding accents, which again terrified 
Duna, and appeared to compel obedience. She 
lost the little presence of mind she had acquired, 
and pushed the comer of the table towards him. 
He reached it with the toes of one foot, and 
raised himself up a little. Ah I the heavenly 
enjoyment this moment of relief afforded him I 
Never in his whole life before had he tasted 
happiness like that which the temporary respite 
gave him, not even after his most successful 
orime. He again breathed freely; his agonv 
became bearame. He endeavoured with his left 
hand to relieve his right; but it was numbed 
and powerless. The luot had likewise become 
too tight to be undone without assistance^ He 
must command or coax Duna to his wilL 

"Avdotya Yeremeyevna, dear friend, good 
girl, jump upon the table, quick— ah 1 pray 
do l-o-untie my arm. I only meant to frignten 
you; I will not kill you. Oh, for the love of 
Heaven, make haste ! Oh, how my head swims 1" 

The kind-hearted girl pitied the miscreant in 
his state of extreme torture* A divine feeling 
of compassion extinguished the recollection of 
her own danger. Like every other woman, 
she thought with her heart ; and prudence lay 
dormant in her brain. Pity prevailed over fear, 
and stifled the instinct of self-preservation. 
Springing upon the table, she laboured to undo 
the knot; but it had been too securely fastened. 
Her slend«r Angers made no impression what- 
ever upon it, strained as it was to the utmost by 
the convulsive struggles of the villain still in its 
dutch* 

" Sweet» sweet Duna, only fetch a knife to 
cut the rope, I am dying with pain." 

She jumped off the table, and ran to the 
pantry. Poor girl ! she Utile knew what a re- 
ward the red-nosed guest was meditating, as a 
return for her kindness. She found the knife; 
•he returned to the scene of action. Just as 
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she reached the open door, the table, on which 
the robber had contrived to rest his foot so lonjBf » 
overtumed with a loud noise. He had upset it 
in his endeavours to reach it with the other foot. 
He was again swinging with all his weight in 
ihe air. A bud yell testified to the renewal of 
his former agonies. Duna stopped short on 
the threshold. His hideously distorted features 
struck her with horror ; she seemed to behold 
Satan himself in personal presence. Tlie sight 
chained her to the spot; she shuddered all over, 
and dared not move a step in any direction. 

She i^lanced around, and caught sight of an 
open window. CJould she but avail herself of 
this fortunate chrcumstanoe ! But he snflfers so 
horribly, the rope must be cut. How dread- 
fully he screams ! 

Duna advanced a few steps towards him. As 
she came forward, the frigntful gaping mouth 
swung full in view. Duna tottered backwards, 
and almost unconsciouslv found herself near the 
open window. She mecnanically raised herself 
on to the siU, and dropped into the court be- 
neath. 

Still she dared not make her escape. She 
had lost sight of that hideous satanic mouth; 
but she was still under the influence of her 
tormentor. He had fascinated her, as a serpent 
foscinates the little helpless bird fluttering on the 
bough above. Her life seemed stiU in his 
power. Her knees trembled beneath her, and 
she dared not leave the window. 

Within, the miscreant was howling savagely : 
'^ Ha ! devil's jade, you have managed cleverly. 
Wdl for you. I 'd nave slit your weasand, like 
a chicken's !" 

These fearful words, uttered in an indescrib- 
able agony of rage and despair, acted like an 
electric shock on the trembling creature outside 
the window, and suddenly restored her energies. 
She raised herself from her crouching position, 
and ran desperately to the gate. Once through, 
she ran and ran with all her might. She looked 
eagerly towards the highroad ; no one was in 
sight. She struggled up a rising ground ; her 
strength was almost exhausted. With her fast- 
dimming eyes she caught a glimpse of several 
figures advancing towards her. The sight re- 
stared her fiuuHies. 



''Ah! there is our butler, and Vaaka, and 
Prochar. Ivan too ! Ivan is with them." 

It was Ivan, the incomparable valet ; the long- 
expected, long-sigfaed-for. He and the servants 
of the ch&teau were all returning together ham 
the brandy-shop, laughing, and cracking jokes 
upon their betters, with their caps very much 
upon one side, and their steps remarkably zig* 
sag. Duna fled towards them, pale as deau, 
with staring eyes and dishevelled hair, her 
neckerchief awry, her wits wandering." 

"Come along!" she screamed, in pierciDg 
accents. ''Quicker, quicker; the villain is hang- 
ing. Oh, make haste ; he is hanging — hanging !" 

"Hey I you darling little doveling!" &ey 
shoutea to her, in reply, with a peal of tipsy 
laughter : " You sweet tittle rose of the woods 
— hanging? — hanging? Who is hanging? 
Where is he? Bonny Dunushka, give as a 
kiss. Oh, 'tis a merry world I" 

"Hush, hush; he is hanging, I tell you. 
Don't laugh, but come along. Run quickly to 
the ch&tean. Take hatchets, guns— everything 
you can. He is a robber, a murderer, a cruel 
thief, with moustaches and a great red nose P' 

They hastened on; armed themselves as well 
as they could with the tools from an outhouse ; 
broke open the house-door, and proceeded to 
the parlour. There swung the murderer, a life- 
less weight. He had swooned away ; blood was 
streaming from his nose and mouth; the arm 
by which he hung had parted in all its joints, 
and had grown neariy a foot longer than for- 
merly. They took him down, and bound him 
securely. The Justice and his lady returned in 
the evening, and the murderer was conveyed to 
prison. When delivered to the proper authori- 
ties, they admitted that never until then had so 
long an arm come within thdr jurisdiction. 

The monster's horrid jest had prov^ his 
horrible punishment. He had tied the knot for 
himself. The awful moment in which poor 
Dana's foot hung, as it were, over the very verge 
of the grave — that very moment broujfht de- 
liverance to the innocent, exemplary punishment 
to the guilty. The finger of Providence was 
there, as everywhere. As our author justly ob- 
serves, it is a falsehood to maintain that vice 
and crime always prosper in this world. 



METHODS OP STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY, 



It may seem to some of my readers that I 
have wandered from my subject, and forgotten 
the title of these articles, which purport to be a 
series of papers on " Methods of Study in Na- 
tural History." But some idea of the progress 
of natural history, of its growth as a science, of 
the gradual evolvmg of general principles out of 
a chaotic mass of facts, is a better aid to the 
^student than direct instruction upon special 
* modes of investigation; and it is with the in- 
tention of presenting the study of natural his- 



I tory from this point of view that I have chosen 
my title. 

I have endeavoured thus far to show how sci- 
entific firsts have been systematized so as to 
form a classification that daily grows more true 
to Nature, in proportion as its errors are cor- 
rected by a more intimate acquaintance with the 
facts ; but I will now attempt a more difficult 
task, and try to give some idea of the mentel 
process by which nets are transformed into sci- 
entific truth. I fear that the subject may seem 
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yeiy dry to my readers, and I would again ask 
their indalgenoe for details absolutely essential 
to my purpose, but which would indeed be very 
wearisome, did they not lead us up to an intelli- 
gent and most significant interpretation of their 
meaning. 

I should be glad to remove the idea that sci- 
ence is the mere amassing of facts. It is true 
that scientific results grow out of facts, but not 
oil they have been fertilised by thought. The 
focts must be collected, but their mere accumu- 
lation will never advance the sum of human 
knowledge by one step. It is the comparison of 
facts, and their transformation into ideas, that 
lead to a deeper insight into the significance of 
Nature. Strinji^ing words together in inco- 
herent succession does not make an intelligible 
sentence. Facts are the words of God, and we 
may heap them together endlessly, but they will 
teach us little or nothing till we place them in 
thdr true relations and recognize the thought 
that binds them together as a consistent whole. 
I have spoken of the plans that lie at the 
foundation of all the variety of the Animal King- 
dom as so manv structural ideas which must 
have had an intellectual existence in the Cre- 
stive Conception independently of any special 
material expression of them. Difficult though 
it he to present these plans as pure abstract 
formulse, oistinct from the animals that represent 
them, I would nevertheless attempt to do it, in 
order to show how the countless forms of animal 
life have been generalized into the few grand, 
but simple intdlectual conceptions on which all 
the past populations of the earth as well as the 
present creation are founded. In such attempts 
to divest the thought of its material expression, 
especially when that expression is multiplied in 
such thousandfold variety of form and colour, our 
£iimiliarity with living animals is almost an ob- 
stacle to our success. For I shall hardly be 
able to allude to the formula of the Radiates, 
for instance— the abstract idea that includes all 
the structural possibilities of that division of the 
Animal Kingdom — without recalling to my 
readers a Polyp or a Jelly-fish, a Sea-urchin or 
a Star-fish. Neither can I present the struc- 
tural elements of the MoUusk plan, without re- 
minding them of an Oyster or a Clam, a Snail 
er a Cuttle-fish ; or of the Articulate plan, with- 
out calling up at once the form of a Worm, a 
Lobster, or an insect ; or of the Vertebrate plan, 
without giving it the special character of Fish, 
Reptile, Bird, or Mammal. Yet I insist that all 
Hving beings are but the diflferent modes of ex- 
pressing these formulae, and that all animals 
aave, within the limits of their own branch of 
the Animal Kingdom, the same structural ele- 
ments, though each branch is entirely distinct. 
If this be true, and tf these organic formulsB 
have the precision of mathematical formulae, 
with which I have compared them, they should 
he susceptible of the same tests. 

The mathematician proves the identity of 
pvoposidons that have the same mathematical 
^slne and significance by their convertibility. 
If they have the same mathematical quantities. 



it must be possible to transform them^ one into 
another, without changing anything that is es- 
sential in either. The problem before us is of 
the same character. If, for instance, all Ra- 
diates, be they Sea-anemones, JeUy-fishes, Star- 
fishes, or Sea-mfchins, are only various modes 
expressing the same organic formula, each hav- 
ing the sum of all its structural elements, it 
should be possible to demonstrate that they are 
reciprocally convertible. Tliis is actually the 
case, and I hope to be able to convince my 
readers that it is no fanciful theory, but may b!e 
demonstrated as clearly as the problems of the 
geometer. The naturalist has bis mathematics, 
as well as the geometer and the astronomer; 
and if the mathematics of the Animal Kingdom 
have a greater flexibility than those of the posi- 
tive sciences, and are therefore not so easily re- 
solved into their invariable elements, it is be- 
cause they have the freedom and pliability of 
life, and evade our efforts to bring all their ex- 
ternal variety mthin the limits of the same struc- 
tural law which nevertheless controls and in- 
cludes them all. 

I wish that I could take as the illustration of 
this statement animals with whose structure the 
least scientific of my readers might be presumed 
to be familiar; but such a comparison of the 
Vertebrates, showing the identity and relation 
of structural elements throughout the branch, or 
even in an v one of its classes, would be too ex- 
tensive ana complicated, and I must resort to 
the Radiates — ^that branch of the Animal King- 
dom which, though less generaUy known, has 
the simplest structural elements. 

I Trill take, then, for the further illustration of 
my subject, the Radiates, and especially the 
class of Echinoderms, Star-fishes, Sea-urchins, 
and the like, both in the fossil and the living 
types ; and though some special description of 
these animals is absolutely essential, I will beg 
ray readers to remember that the general idea^ 
and not its special manifestations, is the thiuff I 
am aiming a^ and that, if we analyze the special 
parts characteristic of these different groups, it 
IS only that we may resolve them back again 
into the structural plan that includes them all. 

I have alreadv, in a previous article, named 
the different orders of this class in their relative 
rank, and have compared the standing of the 
living ones, according to the greater or less com- 
plication of theur structure, with the succession 
of the fossil ones. Of the five orders, Beches- 
de-Mer, Sea-urchins, Star-fishes, Ophiurans, 
and Crinoids ; or, to name them all according 
to their scientific nomenclature, Holothurians, 
Echinoids, Asteroids, Ophiurans, and Crinoids, 
the last-named are lowest in structure and 
earliest in time. Cuvier was the first naturalist 
who detected the true nature of the Crinoids, 
and placed them where the;^ belong in the clas- 
sification of the Animal lungdom. They had 
been observed before, and long and laborious 
investigations had been undertaken upon them, 
but they were espedaUy baffling to the student, 
because they were known only In the fossil con- 
dition from incomplete specimens ; and thoogh 
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they stDIliiye their representatiFes among thetype 
EchioodenD8 as it exists at present, j^t, partly 
owing to the rarity of the living specimens and 
partly to the imperfect condition of the fossil 
ones, the relation between them was not recog- 
nized. The errors about them certainly did not 
arise from any want of interest in the subject 
among naturalists, for no less than three hun- 
dred and eighty different authors have published 
their investigations upon the Crinoids, and the 
books that have been printed about these ani- 
mals, many of which were written long before 
their animal nature was suspected, wouldfumish 
a library in themselves. The ancients knew 
Mttle about them. The only one to be found in 
the European seas resembles the Star-fish 
closely, and they called it Asterias ; but even 
Aristotle was ignorant of its true structural rela- 
tions, and alludes only to its motion and general 
appearance. Some account of the gradual steps 
by which naturalists have deciphered the true 
nature of these lowest Echinoderms and their 
history in past times may not be without interest, 
and is very instructive as ahowing how such 
problems may be solved. 

In the sixteenth century some stones were 
found bearing the impression of a star on their 
suffice. They received the name of Troohites, 
and gave rise to much discussion* Naturalists 
puazled their brains about them, called them 
star-shaped crystals, aquatic plants, corals ; and 
to these last Linmeus lumself, the great authority 
of the time on all such questions, referred them. 
Beside diese stonv stars, which were found in 
great quantities wnen attention was once called 
to them, impressions of a peculiar kind had been 
observed in the rocks, resembling flowers on 
long stems, called ''stone lilies," naturally 
enough, for their long graceful stems, termi- 
nating either in a branching crown or a 
closer cup, recal the lily tribe among flowers. 
The long stems of these seeming lilies are 
divided transversely at regular intervals; the 
stem is easily broken at any of these natural 
^visions, and on each such fragment is stamped 
a star-like impression resembling those found 
upon the loose stones or Trochites. 

About a century ago, Guettard the naturalist 
described a curious specimen from Porto Rico, 
so similar to these fossU lUies of the rocks that 
he believed they must have some relatu)n to each 
other. He did not detect its animal nature, but 
from ita long stem and branching orown he 
called it a marine palm. Thus far neither the 
true nature of the living specimen, nor of the 
trocUtes, nor of the foasu lihas was understood, 
but it was neyerthelesa an important step to have 
found that there was a relation between them. 
A century passed away, and Guettard's speci- 
Q»en, preserved at the Jardin des Plantes, waited 
with sphyox-like pati^poe for the man who shall 
solve uiia riddle, 

Cuvier, who held the key to so many of the 
secrets of Nature, delected at last its true struo" 
tures he pronounced it to be a Star-fish with a 
alaai, ana at on^ the three aeries of (acts re* 
specting the Trochites, the fossil lilies, and 



Guettard's marine palm assumed thdr true rela« 
tion to each other. The Trochites were recog- 
nised as simply the broken portions of the ateia 
of some of tnese old fossil Crinoids, and the 
Crinoids themselves were seen to be the ancient 
representatives of the present Comatulas and 
Star-fishes with stems. So is it often with the 
study of Nature; many scattered links are col* 
lected before the man comes who sees the con- 
nection between them, and speaks the word that 
reconstructs the broken chain. 

I will begin my comparison of all Echinodarma 
with an analysis of the Star-fishes and Sea- 
urchins, because I think I can best show the 
identity of parts between them, notwithstanding 
the difference in their external form ; the Sea- 
urchins having always a spherical body, while 
the Star-fishes are always star-shaped, though in 
some the star is only hmted at, sketched out, as 
it were, in a simply pentagonal outline, while in 
others the indentadons Between the rays are 
verv deep, and the rays themselves so intricate 
in tneir ramifications as to be broken up into a 
complete network of branches. But under all 
this variety of outline, our problem remains 
always the same: to build with the same 
number of pieces a star and a sphere, having the 
liberty, however, of cutting the pieces differently 
and changing their relative proportions, X^et us 
take first the Sea-urchin, and examine in detail 
all parts of its external structure. I shall say 
nothing of the internal structure of any of these 
animals, because it does not affect the compari- 
son of their different forms and the external 
arrangement of parts, which is the subject of the 
present article. 

On the lower side is the month, and we may 
call that side and all the parts that radiate firom 
it the oral region. On the upper side is a small 
area to whicn the parts converge, and which, 
from its position just opposite the so-called 
mouth or oral opening, we may call the ab-'Oral 
region, I prefer these more general terma, be- 
cause, if we speak of the mouth, we are at onoe 
reminded of the mouth of the higher animals, 
and in this sense the word, as applied to the 
aperture through which the Sea-urchins re- 
ceive their food, is a mis-nomer. Very na* 
turally the habit has become prevalent of naming 
the different parts of aninuJs from their func- 
tion, and not from their structure; and in all 
animals the aperture through which food enters 
the body is called the mouth, though there is 
not the least structural relation between the 
organs so designated, except within the limits 
of each different branch or division. To speak 
of these opposite regions in the Sea*urchiji as 
the upper and lower sides would equally mislead 
us, since, as we haye seen, there is, properij 
speaking, no above and below, no right and left 
sides, no front and hind extremities in these 
animals, all parts being evenly distributed around 
a vertical axis, I will, therefore^ although it has 
been my wish to avoid technicalities as much as 
possible in these papers, make use of the on* 
^Muliar terms oial and ab^ral ieipon% to indi* 
cats the moathwiUi the parts diverging firom it, 
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ind die opposite area towarde which aU iheae 
parts converge.* 

The whole sor&ce of the animal is divided 
bv lonee— ten in number, five broader ones 
aUemating with five narrow ones. The ^vq 
broad sones are composed of lar/^ plates 
on which are the most prominent spmes^ at- 
tached to tubercles that remain on tne surface 
even when the spines drop off after death, and 
mark the places where tne spines have been. 
Ihe five small zones are perforated with regular 
lows of holes, and through these perforations 
MM the suckers (or water-tubes) which are their 
locomotive appendages. For this reason these 
narrower zones are called the ambulacra, wlule 
the broader zones intervening between them 
and supporting the spines are called the inter" 
smbulacra. Motion, however, is not the only 
fonction of these suckers; they are subservient 
also to respiration and circulation, takinij in 
water, which is conveyed through them mto 
various parts of the body. 

The oral aperture is occupied by ^ye plates, 
which may be called jaws, remembering always 
that here again this word signifies the function, 
snd not the structure usually associated with 
the presence of jaws in the higher animals ; and 
each of these jaws or plates terminates in a tooth. 
Even the mode of eating in these animals is 
controlled by their radiate structure ; for these 
jaws, evenly distributed about the circular oral 
aperture, open to receive the prey and then are 
jivought together to crush it, the points meeting 
in the centre, thus working concentrically, in- 
stead of moving up and down or from rif^t to 
left, as in other animals. From the oral open- 
ii^ the ten zones diverge spreading over the 
whole sur&ce, like the nbs on a melon, and 
converging in the opposite direction till they 
meet in the small space which we have called 
the ab-oral region opposite the starting-point. 

Here the broad zones terminate in five large 
plates differing somewhat from those that form 
the zones in (^her parts of the body> and called 
ovarian plates, because the eggs pass out through 
c^itain openings in them ; while the five narrow 
loaes terminate in five small plates, on each of 
which is an eye, making thus five eyes alternate 
u^( with five ovarian plates. The centre of this 
area containing the ovarian plates and the visual 
plates is filled up with small movable plates 
(Uo»ng the space between them. I should add 
^ one of the ^re ovarian plates is larger than 
the other four, and has a peculiar structure, 
lonff a puzzle to naturalists. It is perforated 
With minute boles, forming an ezceedmgly deli- 
^ sieve, and this is actuallv the purpose it 
*^es. It is, as it were, a niter, and opens 
into a canal which conducts water through the 
^^enQt of the body; closed by this sieve on 
^ outside, all the water that passes into it is 

^ When rt&renos is made to the whole stmotore, 
J^^ the internal organs as well as the solid 
P]^ of the sorfaoe, the terms actinal and od- 
"^"Jwl are preferable to oral and ab-oral 



purified from all foreign substances that might 
he injurious to the ammal, and is thus fitted to 
pass into the water-sjstem, from which arise the 
main branches leading to the minute suckers 
which project through the holes in the narrow 
zones of plates. 

Now in order to transform theoretically our 
Sea-Urchin into a Star-Hsh, what have we to 
do ? Let the reader imagine for a moment that 
the small ab-oral area closing the space between 
the ovarian plates and the eye-plates is elasde 
and may be stretched out indefinitely; then 
split the five broad zones along the centre and 
draw them down to the same level with the 
mouth, carrying the ovarian plates between 
them. We have then a star, just as, dividing, 
for instance, the peel of an orange into ^e com- 
partments, leaving them, of course, united at 
the base, then stripping it off and spreading 
it out flat, we should have a five-rayed star. 
But in thus dividing the broad zones of the 
Sea-Urchins, we leave the narrow zones in their 
original relation to them, except that every 
narrow zone, instead of being placed between 
two broad zones, has now one-half of each of 
the zones with which it alternated in the Sea- 
Urchin on either side of it and lies between 
them. Along the centre of every such ray, 
diverging from the centra] opening or the 
month, we have a furrow, corresponding exacUv 
to the narrower zones of the 8ea-Urchin. It 
is composed of comparatively small perforata 
plates through which pass the suckers or loco- 
motive appendages. On either side of ^ fur- 
rows are other plates corresponding to the 
plates of the broad zones in the Sea-Urchin. 
Where shall we look for the five eyes? Of 
course, at the tip of every ray; exactly where 
they were when the rays were drawn up to form 
the snnunit of a sphere, so that the eyes, which 
are now at their extremities, were clustered 
together at their point of meeting. Where 
shall we look for the ovarian plates r At each 
angle of the five rays, because, when the broad 
zones of which they formed the summit were 
divided, they followed the split, and now occupy 
the place which, though it seems so different on 
the surface of the Star-Fish, is nevertheless, re- 
latively to the rest of the body, the same as 
they occupied in the Sea-Urchin. Assuming, 
as we premised, that the central area of the abr 
oral region, forming the space between the 
plates at the sumnut of the zones in the Sea- 
Urchin, is ehstic, it has stretched with the 
spreading out of the zones, following the in- 
dentation between the rays, and now lorms the 
whole upper surface of the body. All the in- 
ternal organs of the animal lie between the oral 
and ab-oral regions, just as the^ did in the Sea- 
Urchin, only £at in the Star-Fish these regions 
are coequal in extent, while in the Sea-Urchin 
the ab-oral re^on is very contracted, and the 
oral region with the parts belonging to it occu- 
pies the greater part of its surface. 

Such being the identity of parts between a 
Star-Fish and a Sea-Urchm, let us see now hat^ 
the Star-Hsh may be transformed into the 
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PedoDcnlated Criaoid, the earliest representa- 
tive of ittf Class, or into a Comatula, one of the 
free animals that represent the Crinoids in our 
day. 

We have seen that in the Sea-Urchins the 
alM>ral region is very contracted, the oral region 
and the parts radiating from it and forming the 
sides hemg the predominant features in the 
structure; and we shall find, as we proceed in 
our comparison, that the different proportion of 
these three parts, the oral and ah-oral regions 
and the sides, determines the different oudines 
of the various Orders in this Class, In the 
Sea-Urchin the oral region and the sides are 
predominant, while the ah-oral region is very 
small. In the Star-Fish, the oral and ah-ond 
regions are brought into eoual relations, neidier 
preponderating over the otner, and the sides are 
compressed, so that, seen in profile, the outline 
of the Star-Fish is that of a slightly convex 
disk, instead of a sphere, as in the Sea-Urchin. 
But when we come to the Crinoids, we find 
that the great preponderance of the ab-oral 
region determines all that peculiarity of form 
that distinguishes them from the other Echino- 
derms, while the oral region is comparatively 
insignificant. The ab-oral region in the Crinoid 
rises to form a sort of cup-like or calyx-like 

Erojection. The plates forming it, which in the 
Itar-Flsh or the Sea-Urchin are movable, are 
soldered together so as to be prefectly immova- 
ble in the Crinoid. Let this seeming calyx be 
now prolonged into a stem, and we see at once 
how striking is the resemblance to a flower; 
turn it downwards, an attitude which is natural 
to these Crinoids, and the likeness to a droop- 
ing lily is still more remarkable. The oral re- 
gion, with the radiating ambulacre, is now 
mited to the small flat area opposite the junc- 
ture of the stem with the calyx; and whether it 
stretches out to form long arms, oris more com- 
pact, so as to close the c^hrx like a cup, it seems 
m either case to form a flower-like crown. In 
these groups of Echinoderms the interambulacnd 
plates are absent ; there are no rows of plates of 
a different kind alternating with the ambulacral 
ones, as in the Sea-Urchins and the Star-Fishes, 
but the ab-oral region closes immediately upon 
the ambulacra. 

It seems a contradiction to say, that, though 
these Crinoids were the only representatives of 
their Class in the early geological ages, while 
it includes five Orders at the present time, 
Echinoderms were as numerous and various 
then as now. But, paradoxical as it may seem, 
this is nevertheless ^e, not only for this Class, 
but for many others in the Animal Kingdom. 
The same numerical proportions, the same rich- 
ness and vividness of conception were manifested 
in the early creation as now; and though many 
of the groups were wanting that are most 
prominent in modem geological periods, those 
that existed were expressed in such endless 
variety that the Animal Kingdom seems to have 
been as full then as it is to-day. The Class of 
the Echinoderms is one of the most remark- 
able instances of this. In the Silurian period. 



the Crinoids stood alone; there were 
Ophiurans, Asteroids, EcUnoids, nor Holothu- 
rians ; and yet in a single locality, Lockport, m 
the State of New York, over an area of not 
more than a few square miles, where the Silurian 
deposits have been carefully examined, there 
have been found more different Species of 
Echinoderms than are living now aloni; our 
whole Atlantic coast from Mame to Florida. 

There is nothing more striking in these early 
populations of the earth than the richness of the 
types. It would seem as if, before the world was 
prepared for the manifold existences that find 
their home here now, when organic life was 
limited by the absence of many of the present 
physical conditions, the whole wealth of the 
Creative Thought lavished itself upon the forms 
already introduced upon the globe. After thirty 
years' study of the fossil Crinoids, I am every 
day astonished by some new evidence of the In- 
genuity, the invention, the skill, if I may so 
speak, shown in varying this single pattern of 
animal life. When one has become b^ long 
study of nature in some sense intimate with the 
animal creation, it is impossible not to recog-* 
nize in it the immediate action of thought, and 
even to specialize the intellectual fEiculties it re- 
veals. It speaks of an infinite power of ccmibi- 
nation and analvsis, of reminiscence and pro- 
phecy, of that which has been in eternal har- 
mony with that which is to be; and while we 
stand in reverence before the grandeur of the 
Creative Conception as a whole, there breaks 
from it such lightness of fancy, such richness of 
invention, such variety and vividness of colour, 
nay, even the ripple of mirthfulness — for Nature 
has its humorous side also— that we lose our 
grasp of its completeness in wonder at its details, 
and our sense of its unity is clouded by its mar- 
vellous fertility. There may seem to be an irre- 
verence in thus characterizing the Oeative 
Thought by epithets which we derive from the 
exercise of our own mental foculties; but it is 
nevertheless true, that the nearer we come to 
Nature, the more does it seem to us that all our 
intellectual endowments are merely the echo of 
the Almighty Mind, and that the eternal arcbe- 
tjrpes of all manifestations of thought in man 
are found in the Creation, of which he is the 
crowning work. 

In no group of the animal kingdom is the 
fertility of invention more striking than in the 
Crinoids. They seem like the productions of 
one who handles his work with an infinite ease 
and delight, taking pleasure in presenting the 
same thought under a thousand different aspects. 
Some new cut of the plates, some slight change 
in their relative positions is constantly varying 
their outlines, from a close cup to an open 
crown, from the long, pear-shaped oval of 
the caljrx in some, to its circuliur or square 
or pentagonal form in others. An angle that 
is simple in one projects bv a fold in the 
surface and becomes a fluted colunm in an- 
other; a plate that was smooth but now, has 
here a symmetrical figure upon it drawn in 
beaded hues ; the stem which is perfectly un- 
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brokeo in one, except by the transverse difisions 
conunon to them all, in the next puts out feathery 
pliunes at everv such transverse break. In some 
the i^tet of the stem are all rigid and firmly 
soldered together; in others they are articulated 
upon each other in snch a manner as to give it 
the greatest flexibility, and allow the seeming 
flower to wave and bend upon its stalk. It would 
require an endless number of illustrations to 
give even a £unt idea of the variety cf these 
fossil Conoids. There is no change diat the 
fimey can suggest within the limits of the same 
structure that does not find expression among 
them. Since I have become intimate with their 
wonderful compUcations, I have sometimes 
unused myself with anticipating some new 
Ttriation of the theme, by the introduction of 
•ome undescribed structural complication, and 
dien seeking for it among the specimens at my 
command, and I have never failed to find it in 
one or other of these ever-changing forms. 

The modem Crinoid without stem, or the 
Comatula, though agreeing with the ancient in 
all the essential elements of structure, differs 
from it in some specific features. It drops its 
item when full*grown, though the ab-oral region 
itUl remains the predominant part of the ^dy 
and retains its cup-like or calyx-like form. The 
Comatulse are not adundant, and though repre- 
sented by a number of species, yet the type as 
it exists at present is meagre in comparison to its 
licbness oi former times. Indeed, this group 
of Eohinoderms, which in the earliest periods 
was the exponent of all its kind, has dwindled 
giaduallv, m proportion as other representatives 
of the ckss have come in, and there exists only 
one species now, the Pentacrinus of the West 
Indies, which retains its stem in its adult condi- 
tion. It is a singular fact, to which I have 
before alluded, ana which would seem to have 
especial reference to the maintenance of the 
same numeric proportions m aU times, that, 
iriiile a class is represented by few types, those 
types are wonderftUly rich and varied ; but in 
proportion as other expressions of the same 
structure are introduced, the first dwindle, and, 
if they do not entirely disappear, become at least 
much less prominent than before. 

There remain only two other orders to be con- 
sidered, the Ophiurans and the Holothurians. 
The Ophiurans approach the Crinoids more 
nearly than any other group of Echinoderms, 
and in their classifications are placed next above 
them. In them the ab-oral region, which has 
sQch a remarkable predominance in the Crinoid, 
has become depressed; it no longer extends 
into a stem, nor does it even rise into the calyx- 
like or cup-like projection so characteristic of 
the Crinoias — though, when the animal is living, 
the ab-oral side of the disk is still quite convex. 
Hie disk in the Ophiurans is small in comparison 
to the length of tne arms, and perfectly circular ; 
it does not merge gradually in the arms as in the 
Star-fish, but the arms start abruptly from its 
periphery. In these, as in the Crinoids, the 
wterambolaml plates are absent, and the inter- 



ambulacral spaces are filled by an encroachment 
of the ab-oral regions upon tnem. There is an 
infinite variety aud beauty both of form and 
colour in these Sea-Stars. The arms frequently 
measure many times the diameter of the whole 
disk, and are so different in size and ornamenta- 
tion in the different species that at first sight one 
might take them for animals entirely distinct 
firom each other. In some the arms are com- 
paratively short and quite simple. In others 
they are very long, and may be either stretched 
to their full length or partly contracted to form 
a variety of graceful curves ; in some they are 
fringed all along the edges— in others they are 
so ramified that everv arm seems like a little 
bush, as it were, ana, intertwining with each 
other, they make a thick net-work all around the 
animal. In the geological succession, these 
Ophiurans follow the Crinoids, being introduced 
at about the Carboniferous period, and perhaps 
earlier. They have had their representatives in 
all succeeding times, and ate still very numerous 
in the present epoch. 

To show the correspondence of the Holo- 
thurians with the typical formula of the whole 
class of Echinoderms, I will return to the Sea- 
Urchins, since thej are more nearly allied with 
that order than with any of the other groups. 
We have seen that the Sea-Urchins approach 
most nearly to the sphere, and that in them the 
oral region and the sides predominate so greatly 
over the ab-oral region that the latter is reduced 
to a small area on the summit of the sphere. 
In order to transform the Sea-Urchin into a 
Holothurian, we have only to stretch it out from 
end to end till it becomes a cylinder, wiUi the 
oral region or mouth at one extremity, and the 
ab-oral region, which in the Holothurian is 
reduced to its minimum, at the other. The 
zones of the Sea-Urchin now extend as parallel 
rows on the Holothurian, running from one 
end to the other of the long cylindrical 
body. On account of theur form, some 
of them have been taken for Worms, and so 
classified by naturalists ; but as soon as their 
true structure was understood, which agrees in 
every respect with that of the other Echinoderm^ 
and nas no affinity whatever with the articulatea 
structure of the Worms, they found their true 
place in our classifications. 

The natural attitude of these animals is dif- 
ferent from that of the other Echinoderms: 
they lie on one side, and move with the oral 
opening forward, and this has been one cause of 
the mistakes as to their true nature. But when 
we would compare animals, we should place 
them, not in the attitude which is natural to 
them in their native element, but in what I would 
call their normal position — that is such a position 
as brings the corresponding parts in all into the 
same rdation. For instance, the natural attitude 
of the Crinoid is with the ab-oral region down- 
ward, attached to a stem, and the om region or 
mouth upward; UieOphiuran turns it oral region, 
along which all the suckers or ambulacra are 
arranged, toward the«sarfiice along which it 
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moves; the Star-Fish does the same; the Sea- 
Urchin also has its oral opening downward ; bat 
the Holothurian moves on one side, mouth 
foremost, dragging itself onward, like all the 
rest, by means of its rows of Suckers. If, now, 
we compare these animals in the various attitudes 
natural to them, we may fail to recognize the 
identity of parts, or, at least, it will not strike 
us at once. But if we place them all— Holo- 
thurian, Sea-Urchin, Star-Pish, Ophiuran, and 
Crinoid — with the oral or mouth side downward, 
for instance, we shall see immediately that the 
small area at the opposite end of the Holothurian 
corresponds to the area on the top of the Sea- 
Urehin ; that the upper side of the Star-!^sh is 
the same region enlarged; that, in the Ophiuran, 
that region makes one side of the small circular 
disk; while in the Crinoid it is enlarged and 
extended to make the calpc-like projection and 
stem. In the same way, if we place them in the 
same attitude, we shall see that the long, straight 
rows of suckers along the length of the Holo- 
thurian, and the arching zones of suckers on the 
spherical body of the Sea-urchin, and the fur- 
rows with the suckers protruding from them 
along the arms of the Star-fish and Ophiuran, 
and the radiating series of pores from the oral 
opening in the Crinoid, are one and the same 
thing in aU, only altered somewhat in their rela- 
tive proportion and extent. Around the oral 
opening of the Holothurian there are appen- 
dages capable of the most extraordinary changes, 
which seem at first to be peculiar to these ani- 
mals, and to have no affinity with any corre- 
sponding feature in the same class* But a closer 
investigation has shown them to be only modi- 
fications of the locomotive suckers of the Star- 
fish and Sea-urchin, but ramifying to such an 
extent as to assume the form of branching feel- 
ers. The little tuAs projecting from the oral 
side in the Sea-urchins, described as gills, are 
another form of the same kind of appendage. 

The Holothurians have not the nard, brittle 
surface of the other Echinoderms ; on the con- 
trary, their envelope is tough and leathery, ca- 
pable of great contraction and dilation. No 
4dea can be formed of the beauty of these ani- 
mals either from dried specimens or from those 
preserved in alcohol. Of course, in either case, 
they lose their colour, become shrunken, and 
the moveable appendages about the mouth 
shrivel up* One who had seen the Holothurian 
onlv as preserved in museums would be amazed 
at toe spectacle of the living animal, especially if 
his first introduction should be to one of the 
deep, rich crimson-coloured species, such as are 
found in quantities in the Bay of Fundy. I 
have seen such an animal, when first thrown 
into a tank of sea-water, remain for a while 
closely contracted, looking like a soft crimson 
ball. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, as it be- 
comes accustomed to its new position, it begins 
to elongate; the fringes creep softly out, spread- 
bkg graaually all their ramifications, till one end 
or l^the animal seems frowned with feathery^ 
crimson sea-w^eeds of the most delicate tracery. 
It is much to be regretted that these lower 



marine animals are not better known. The 
plumage of the tropical birds, the down on iSbm 
most brilliant butterfly's wing, are not more 
beautifol in colouring than the hues of many 
Radiates, and there is no grace of motion ear- 
passing the movements of some of them in tfaeir 
native element. The habit of keeping marine 
animals in tanks is happily growing constantlj 
more popular, and b^ore lonsf the beauty of 
these inhabitants of the ocean will be as famflfar 
to us as that of Birds and Insects. Many of 
the most beautiful among them are, however, 
difficult to obtain, and not easily kept alive in 
confinement, so that they are not often seen in 
aquariums. 

Having thus endeavoured to sketch each dif- 
ferent kind of Echinoderm, let us try to forget 
them all in their individual!^, and think only of 
the structural formula that applies equally to 
each. In all, the body has three distinct ro- 

fions, the oral, the ab-oral, and the sides ; but 
y giving a predominance to one or other of 
these regions, a variety of outlines charactoistic 
of the diffisrent groups is produced. In aU, the 
parts radiate from the oral opening, and join in 
the ab-oral region. In all, this radiation is ac- 
companied by rows of suckera following the line 
of the diverging rays. It is always the same 
structure, but, endowed with the freedom of 
life, it is never monotonous, notwithstanding 
its absolute permanence. In short, drop off the 
stem of the Crinoid, and depress its calyx to 
form a flat disk, and we have an Ophiuran ; ex- 
pand that disk, and let it merge ffradually in 
the arms, and we have a Star-fish ; draw up the 
rays of the Star-fish, and unite them at the tips 
so as to form a spherical outline, and we have a 
Sea-urchin ; stretch out the Sea-urchin to form 
a cvlinder, and we have a Holothurian. 

And now let me ask. Is it my ingenuity that 
has imposed upon these structures the conclu- 
sion I have drawn from them } Have I so com- 
bined them in mj thought that the^ have be- 
come to me a plastic form, out of which I draw 
a Crinoid, an Ophiuran, a Star-fish, a Sea- 
urchin, or a Holothurian at will? Or is this 
structural idea inherent in them all, so that 
every observer who has a true insight into their 
organization must find it written there ? Had 
our scientific results anything to do with our 
invention, every naturalist's conclusions would 
be coloured by his individual opinions; but 
when we find all naturalists converging more 
and more towards each other, arriving, as their 
knowledge increases, at exactly the same views, 
then we must believe that these structures are 
the creative ideas in living reality. In other 
words, so far as there is truth in them, our sys- 
tems are what they are, not because Aristotle, 
Linnaeus, Cuvier, or all the men who ever 
studied Nature, have so thought and so ex- 
pressed their thought, but because God so 
thought and so expressed his thought in mate- 
rial forms when he laid the plan of Creation, 
and when man himself existed only in the in* 
tellectual couceptioii of his Mdr^. 
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BY SHIBUST GERIBD, 

Author of "Jjter Tm r«a«," « Cupid a M^um," 4^., *#. 



'"The moat varied, the most useftil, the most 

complicated in its sentimental relations and ca- 

pacitiefl—in its depths of relief, regret, pas- 

nonate Reaming, chastened ioy, penitent sorrow, 

and bitter misery, among all tenses is, without 

doobt, the preter-plupeHect snbjanctiye. We 

can none of nt do without some of the grave 

warnings whioh its experience teaches and boms 

upon the memory; but most unhappy is the 

man who is driven to living in it altogether, and 

who ceases to mingle the care for what is and 

what ihall be, with the sigh for what might have 

been."* 

• • • • • 

I think it is the French paw^ writer, Joubort, 
who said that "It is alwajrs our impotenciet 
which irritate us*** 

I am curious to know, if he had been asked 
to claseify these impotenoies, which he would 
have put down as the most irritating? And 
pre-supposing that all thinking people in the 
world acknowledge the truth ai his remark, I 
am curioue to know which they would put down 
u the most irritating ? As I cannot, however, 
take the ^ sense" of my cotemporaries upon the 
subject, I shall speak for myself, and chal- 
lenge contradiction, by saying thiU of all the 
impotencies which cause us to fall foul of our- 
selves and others, the most heart-rending, the 
most bitter, and the most irritating is our 
iaability to unsay or to undo anything which 
has been said or done ; or, as the case may be, 
has been left unsaid or undone by us in our in- 
tercourse with our fellows. 

What can be more miserable than the state 
of mind in which we sit down to contemplate 
what ** might have been, " if only—" 

Ah, that small tormentor "if!" — a very mus- 
qoito of a word, which stings us most unmerci- 
foUy, and which we cannot kill. I think, like 
the eastern king in the story, who went through 
the world looking for a happy man, I shall set 
out to find a man who is without an " if " in his 
life. But my search would be fruitless : there 
is not such a being in existence. 

There are "ifs" of manjr kinds— "ifs" of 
omission, and " ifs" of commission. " Ah, if I 
had but said a few kind words !" " Oh, \f I had 
pot yielded to that temptation !" The skeletons 
in oar cupboards are almost all "ifs" — the 
**ifs" of sorrow; the "ifs" of remorse; the 
"ifs" of opportunities lost, of unkindness, of 

* Fh>m "The Sentlmeat of Gnunmar" in the 
Saturday Seoieto, June lit, 1861. 



ingratitude, of misplaced affection, of misplaced 
confidence, and of doubt. I shall take a few 
examples from the mass around me. 

Let us enter that dark house, in an upper 
window of whioh burns a faint light. Let us 
go up the creaking stairs, on which the footsteps 
of happy children never fall, and so on into a 
room where the furniture is scanty and very old, 
and in which avarice and want glare at each 
other from every corner. In the grate there is a 
meagre fire smouldering : the ashes are choking 
it, and the heat it sends out is worse than no 
heat at all. A candle upon the shaky old table 
is wasting swiftly from a long unsnuffed wick, 
and the heavy smell of boiling tallow floats 
through the room. There is a slice of stale 
bread upon a broken plate near the candle. 
It is so stale that the sharp teeth of a bold and 
bright-eyed little mouse fail to nibble a crumb 
from it, and it actually turns away and drops 
upon the floor with a sudden plunge. The 
noise of its fall, slight though it is, vibrates 
through the empty room; but a rigid figure 
upon the chair beside the table is not roused. 
The head has fallen back, the jaw has 
fdlen down, the bonv fingers have stiffened 
round a canvas-bag, the string of which thev 
were in the act of untying when God took back 
the wasted life of his unprofitable servant. 

An open letter lies upon the ground at the 
dead man's feet. A few lines from it will tell a 
mournful history : 

"Ah, father, {f you bad not loved yonr gold 
better than yoar only child, that child would not 
have been plaoed where he now stands— on the 
brink of a felon's gra^e." 

The miser had died with that *^\f" ringing in 
his ears. 



The night is dark and stormy ; fierce ffusts 
tear round the comers of the streets— -nowl 
past the silent houses, and away, away into the 
open country, where it riots madly among the 
trees, and sweeps the dust in thick clouds from 
the dry, white roads. Away, still away, past 
snug farm-houses sheltered under their close 
ricks of corn and hay; past the thick- walled 
mansions of country squires; past the wayside 
inn, with its many gables; past the ruined 
church, round which the ivy twines. Away, 
away, away, faster than the mind can follow, we 
know not where. 

The moon rises pale and watery, but still with 

a 2 
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fiifficieiit brilliancy to give a silver lining to the 
heavy cloude which pass across her in rapid 
succession. At intervals these clouds break 
into cold swift showers, which fall unheeded 
upon the bowed head and bent shoulders of a 
man who is walking rapidly along the solitary 
road. The wan moonlight falls partially upon 
his face: it is haggard, but eager, andf every 
feature wears the unmistakable expression of 
some aching void, some keen sorrow. He 
pauses now and then, as if uncertain of his way, 
and looks around as though seeking guidance 
from some familiar landmark. Some two or 
diree hundred yards before him there is a thick 
grove of beech trees, above which, in daylight, 
the chimneys of an old-fashioned farm-house can 
be seen. At present they are ouite invisible; 
but presently a prolonged gleam from the moon 
lights up the scene, and suddenly pausing again 
and looking up, the man catches sight of the 
white stone- work above the tree tops, and, 
clasping his hands, exclaims, "Mv uod! so 
near^' His pace slackens after this, and it 
seems as though he has reached a point which 
he has anxiously longed for, and yet fears to 
gain. 

He has found the landmark for which he has 
been seeking, and a very few steps brings him 
before a gate with a turnstile beside it. He passes 
through the latter, and, going swiftly up a short 
and grass-grown avenue, stops at the house- 
door. There is a pretty porch before it, of light 
trellis-work, povered with the now leafless stems 
of a climbing rose. The ground within the 
porch is flagged ; but the clay having given way 
beneath, the flags themselves have sunk in the 
centre, and some blades of grass have sprung 
up in the crevices. There is a brass knocker 
on the door, aad a brass bell-handle in the 
wall, both rusty from want of cleaning; and 
the foot-scraper is choked up and useless with 
the mud of years. 

With a bitter sigh the man notes these traces 
of neglect; but when the knocker refuses to 
BBOve, and the bell-wire gives way with a slight 
pull, he turns aside and goes round the angle of 
the house. A path leads mm through a neglected 
garden ; but he passes through it without heed- 
ing. He is peering into every window, and 
looking in vain for some sign of life within. 
He has reached the back of the rambling old 
building, but the offices stop him there, and, 
returning again past the hall-door, he goes 
round to the other side of the house. There is 
a thin ray of light streaming through a shuttered 
window. The man draws his breath hard, and 
involuntarily his footsteps fall with caution as 
he approaches the spot. He kneels iKdth one 
knee upon the sill, and tries to peer into the 
room. His heart is beating wildly; for the 
place is familiar ground. How often, oh! 
how often, had he looked through that win- 
dow at the moon sailing in the bright heavens 
above him, and wondered, with a child's 
wonder, if she could see him lying upon his 
little bed. He could remember^ too, how often. 



when the innocence of those chUcBth dava was 
beginning to steal from him, how he bad crept 
noiselessly through that window on summer 
nights, to join a party of reckless young com- 
panions in some forbidden pleasure. But more 
than all, he remembered how, one dark night 
in winter, fifteen years ago, he had stolen 
through it, his hand clasped upon a small 
leather purse, and his face white with terror; 
for he had just remorselessly robbed those 
who loved him better than their lives — and 
from that hour he had remained an outcast from 
his home. 

And an outcast he had been^ in every tense of 
the word, for fifteen yeurs ; but he was returning 
now, to seek that forgiveness without which he 
felt his life would cimtinue the miserable frulure 
it had ever been. He felt that his mother's 
blessing, his father's warm clasp of the hand, 
could done restore that self-respect, the want 
of which had eaten into his life, and stranded 
him so often on the brink of utter, hopeleti 
ruin. 

He had been a wanderer over half the worid : 
had landed at Southampton, with very little 
money in his purse, but strong in the resolution 
not to lose an hour before setting out for the 
old place. He had gone up to London, intending 
merely to pass through it; but there he unex- 
pectedly met some of his former companions, 
who enticed him — poor weak fool — from one 
scene of amusement and carousal to another, 
until he found himself, when at length he 
started upon his journey, obliged, from want of 
money, to perform more than one-half of it on 
foot. 

But he comforted himself with the assurance 
that it was the ^' last time;" he would never 
again put himself into the power of doubt- 
ful companions: he would avoid temptation: 
he would yet make himself worthy of the 
humble and, but for his sin, untamuhed 
name which he bore. How was it that ^ese 
consoling reflections vanished as he knelt at the 
\nndow of the room which had once been 
his own, and tried to see what was passing 
\nthia? A miserable presentiment stole over 
him that the turning point of his life had 
been passed unheeded, and that he was now too 
late. He tried the sash, found it unfastened, 
and pushed it softly up : the shutters fell back, 
and the next moment he stood within the 
chamber. 

One glance was sufficient to show him how 
littie it was changed since ho had last seen it ; 
the little dressmg-glass, which had been con- 
sidered "good enough" for a school-boy, was 
still upon the dressing-table of painted deal ; 
on a rack nailed to the wall were some fishing- 
rods and walking-sticks of every colour and 
size ; and upon a second rack close by were 
ranged the wicket stumps for cricket, and rest- 
ing against the wall in a comer were two bats; 
hanging over the handle of one of these was t 
nhite jean cap, and behind the door, upon a 
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peg, iher« was a round jacket of rough pilot 
doth. 

It was but the work of an instant for the man 
to recognise these objects ; he passed his hand 
across his eyes^ and, turning away, approached 
the litde bed, impelled by some irresistible im- 
pulse. The light from two tall candles placed 
upon a table at its foot fell full on the spotless 
lineu, it was stretched without crease or fold 
oyer the entire bed; but through it he could 
distinctly trace the rigid outline of a dead face. 
Coald he haye been deceived ? Yes, certainly 
decayed; for, as he gazed intently, he surely 
law the regular rise and fall of the breath be- 
neath. Stepping lightly forward he turned down 
the sheet; but one look was enough, he was 
indeed too late : his mother — ^the only woman 
who had ever loyed him with a pure and un- 
sdfish affection— was lying before him in her 
last, long sleep. 

Awe-stmck by the majesty of death, and stung 
to the soul with horror ana remorse, he uttered 
a low, wailing cry, and dashing through the 
window disappeared into the night His after- 
career need not be traced, but in happiness or 
miswy there was an- " tf" to haunt him. 

*^V I had but resisted that last temptation I 
might have faced the world again purified and 

strengthened by my mother's blessing." 

• • • • • 

It is Christmas Eve, the streets of London are 
one blaze of gaslight, the lamps bum with a 
blight and steady flame, for the night is still and 
crisp, with a hard frost ; gaslight streams also 
from the gaily-decorated shop-windows, and 
penetrates through the drawn olinds of count- 
less private houses, within which many groups 
of happy people gather, and with eager voices 
and warm pressures of the hand wish each other 
a "merry Christmas !" 

And, are all the inmates of those warmed and 
lighted homes happy? Are there any "(/»" 
^^^* might have heeiu?* to stand like a surly 

SBen before the bright hearth- stones, and dim 
soft wax-light to a feeble glimmer ? Too 
nutfiy, I fear. 

In a house situated on the quietest side of one 
of those quiet squares which are to be found 
here and there in some of the most populous 

anarters of London, there is httle sign of life on 
lis Christmas Eve. The shutters of a room on 
^e ground-floor are unclosed, and the passers- 
uy* nad there been any such in that quiet region, 
could have seen without difficulty what was 
passing within. The windows of the second and 
third storeys are quite dark ; but there is a ruddy 
8^ shining through the blinds of the fourth. 
The room thus lighted is a nursery ; the walls 
are not hung, but pasted over with coloured 
pnnts from the Bkutrated London News, and the 
floor is littered with toys. At a low table in one 
corner of the room sit three very little children : 
the eldest, a girl, is not more than six years old, 
the youngest not quite three; the^ are busy 
and happy over a play-feast— -** keeping Christ- 
0^/' as they say. 



If not plentiful, the food is at least varied in 
qudity: on one small plate there is a dark 
and uninviting-lookinff compound, called by 
courtesy a plum-pudding ! This delicacy had 
been made at a very early hour in the morning, 
had been mixed, flattened, stirred up, and flat- 
tened again at least one hundred times during 
the day, and was finally boiled in a doll's pina- 
fore at a proper hour for the repast There were 
also three raisins and one almond cut into three 
pieces upon another little plate ; there were two 
lumps of sugar ; there was one fig, one apple, 
and a really Targe supply of small comfits ; out 
the crowning glory of the entertcdnment con- 
sisted in three oranges, and about half a glass 
of wine, which had with much care and caution 
been equally divided into three miniature wine- 
glasses, ana was to be the solemn conclusion 
of the repast. I do not think there could have 
been three happier little creatures in the world 
than were those children at that moment : no 
heavier care weighed upon their innocent hearts 
than the difficulty of deciding which of the de- 
licious morsels snould be eaten first. 

At a table, covered with a white cloth and 
drawn close to the screened fire, sat the nurse 
and another female servant at tea ; they were 
speaking in low tones, as thouffh their conversa- 
tion was in some way connected with the children 
but was not overheard by them. 

"Of all nights in the year, to choose 
Christmas Eve to run away 1" the nurse's friend 
was saying. ** Do they ever speak of her V* she 
added, glancing towards the children. 

** Miss Mabel sometimes asks me where she 
is, and when she will come back ; but I keep 
warning her to hold her tongue before the 
master, and the child's sharp enough to know 
that all isn't right. God help her when she's a 
few years older and hears the truth." 

And the lighted room below, what aspect 
did it present on that Christmas Eye ? It was a 
comfortable and cheerfril apartment ; there were 
a few well-chosen paintings on the walls, some 
rich plate on the sideboard, and the furniture 
was solid and handsome. On the table there 
were decanters of wine untouched, and a 
dessert wholly untasted. The dinner which 
they had replaced had been sent away in 
Hke manner : it had been well cooked and well 
served, but the master of the house had turned 
from it with absolute disgust. 

He was sitting in an arm-chair beside the fire, 
not leaning back with outstretched feet in an 
attitude of comfort, but stooping forward with 
his hands clasped listlessly before him— a perfect 
picture of a desponding and helpless man. He 
was not young, and there were traces of long 
hours of mental work upon his face ; and be- 
sides these, there was an expression of deep sor- 
row — a sorrow in which there was more of shame 
than sadness — that blotted out all kindliness 
from his dark eyes, and, as it were, took from 
his mouth the power of a genial smile. 

I have said that the window of that ground- 
floor room was unshuttered ; from the inside the 
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niffht looked very dark and still; so dark that 
had the man cowering over the fire even glanced 
in that direction he conld not have seen a thin, 
vorn, and most miserahle face — a woman's face 
— intently watching the scene within. She was 
well and even carefully dressed ; hut her neat- 
ness appeared more the effect of long[ hahit than 
present care. But oh I the expression of her 
face I a deep flush humed upon hoth cheeks, 
and lighted up her dry eyes, until they gleamed 
in the darkness almost fiercely. 

Who was she ? what was she ? She had once 
been the mistress of that house, she was still the 
wife of that man, she was the mother of those 
children at their play feast op-stairs. Yes, she 
was all that ; hut she was cut off from them for 
ever ; no power on earth couldjenableher to take 
her former place in that household. It was 
but another chapter of the old, old story : A 
beautiful woman without religion, beyond the 
fact that she went to church every Sunday, and 
with little cultivation of mindbeyond the art of at- 
tracting everyone who came within her influence. 
And yet, brimful of vanity and folly as she was, 
she had a heart But her husband, an elderly, 
undemonstrative, studious, professional man (be 
was a doctor) was not the person calculated to 
secure its love. He loved her as such men only 
can love ; but she was wanting in that second- 
sight, that faith in others which is only bestowed 
upon a woman by unselfish love ezistmg in her- 
self, and which enables her to detect and trust 
fully an affection not exhibited by outward 
signs. 

I have called it the old old story, and so it was. 
Jealous of her husband's profession, jealous of 
the very books he studied so intently, the de- 
luded woman was but too willing to listen to the 
tempter's voice, and that Christmas Eve it was 
twelve months since she had left her happy 
home. 

Yes, her happy home ; she could call it so 
now, when it' was closed to her for ever. How 
wistfully her eager eyes took in every detail of 
that familiar room. How yearningly they 
rested upon the listless figure in the chair. The 
next moment that figure was aroused by a timid 
knock at the door; a look of impatience crossed 
his face, A call on that night 1 The servants 
were merry-making downstairs, and could not 
hear that ieeble tap. He rose, drew down the 
blind as he passed the window, went into the 
hall, and opened the door. A woman was there, 
shrinking into the shadow of the portico i there 
was a thick veil over her £Eu:e. 

'' I am wanted, I suppose," the Doctor said. 
'* Gome in, the night is miserably cold." He 
took her to the room he had just left ; he closed 
the door ; the next moment he was conscious 
that his faithless wife was kneeling at his feet. 

I shall not detail the scene between them : it 
was painful beyond any power of description. 
With broken words ana deep blushes of shame 
the wretched woman told him why she had 
come. The life she had led was hateful to 
her; she implored him to speak one word of for* 



giveneas to her, as an erring woman, not is a 
guilty mfe^thaf she knew conld never be; and 
to prove that such forgiveness was sincere, bv 
giving her the means of an honest hvelibood, 
and thereby rescuing her from deeper degrada- 
tion. She humbled herself to the dust, she ap- 
pealed to the love he had once cherished for her, 
she besought him for the sake of his children to 
save their mother — but in vain : he would noi 
Usten to her; he heaped scornful and heartless 
words upon her. She rose from before him pale 
enough then, and trembling with emotion : be 
opened the door for her to pass out ; but his 
heart did not relent^ when her low moan of de- 
spair as she turned away, fell upon his ear. 

But there was no sleep for him that night. 
Hour after hour he walked up and down his bed- 
room, trying to believe that he had acted as a 
stern sense of duty and morality had taught 
him. At three o'clock there was a hasty poll at 
the night bell. He hurried down-stairs. A 
respec^ble-looking man stood on the steps ; bis 
face was white and his words incoherent. 

" For God's sake, come sir," he said. " There's 
a young woman dying a few yards off: it's mur- 
der, sirs poison I as sure aa " 

A chill crept over the doctor ; a presentiment 
of coming evil. ^' Go on," was sJl he said ; and 
the man hurried away before him, stopping again 
when only a few yards distant. 

Lying on the flags — ^her head resting against 
a lamp-post —was the woman who had knelt 
before the doctor a few hours before. Her bands 
were twisted together; her features were con- 
tracted with pain : she was quite dead, and the 
strong odour of prussic add upon ber lips 
told ue sad tale in all its horror. 

There was no one abroad in that quiet street 
but the doctor and the man who had brought 
him out. The latter had been returning, he ex- 
plained, firom spending the evening wiUi some 
mends, -and had found the wretched creature 
dying. The doctor's emotion, stem and con- 
trolled although it was, could not be wboUy 
concealed ; but the man standing by bis side 
entirely misinterpreted the broken words which 
fell in hollow tones firom his whitelips— '^ Ab, if 
I had — too late — for ever." 

Years passed on. Tbe doctor's £amily grew 
up around him; but there was a shadow ever 
hanging over his life. Day and night be saw 
before nim the pleading uce — the imploring 
eyes of his wretched mte I In every strain m 
music which fell upon his ear — in every accent 
of friendship— in tne bustle of his professional 
life — in the quiet of his home-^he h^urd without 
ceasing the moumfnl echo from his own re|Mn- 
tant heart—" If only — 
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There are signs of packing op in s 
bed-room of a small but comfortable bouse. 
There are signs still more ominous of departure 
—of a broken family circle— than even pack- 
inir up Go througn the sitting-rooms— you 
find the pictures taken down— As fomitors 
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■ikd tfligetbtf aad marked for th« morrow'g tale 
oj the auctioneer's man. 

Again it is another chapter of an old story. 
A &ther has just died, leaving his widow and 
only child with hardly any provision. The widow 
has already gone to stay with some friends in 
liondon unUl her afbirs are settled ; her 
daughter has remained behind to pack up the 
few things they wish to keep '4n memoriam.^' 
This i« easentially Uie way of the world. We 
have a book, an ornament, an article of fumi- 
tore to remind us of the past; bat the truest 
memorials are in our own hearts: there we 
treasure a look, a shiUe, a simple loving word. 

She was no longer a girl — this daughter; 
and she looked even older than her actual age. 
Can there be an "if" in her placid life, to give 
that indescribable expression to her dark eyes ? 
Watch her, as, having finished her packing in the 
upper-room, she goes down-stairs, and stands 
before a writing-table in the little drawing-room. 
This table is her own especial property — has 
been hers since she was a young girl ; its contents 
must now be removed, for it is also to be packed 
up: she could not bear to part with it. 

Sha. begins to take out papers and books. 
Theee are carried op-stairs, and again she is 
standing before the table with her Iwnd upon a 
small drawer. As she pulls it out, she turns and 
looks at the grate : there is a fire there, and her 
colour rises faintly. With the drawer in her 
hand die crosses the room, and kneels down 
upon the hearth. What does it contain I Watch 
Mr atill, as she takee out one by onei first an 



old fi^ve, neatly folded; then a faded rose; 
an envelope, within which leathered leaves crackle 
and break I There is something— a date, perhaps, 
written upon it. Without opening this she lays 
it almost tenderly upon the bright coals. Is tfaiat 
all? No; there are a few letters still. These 
she reads, and there is a smile upon her face as 
she does so ; but it fades quickly, and as she 
lays them also upon the fire, you can see that 
her lips are quivering, and you can hear the few 
words which explain all— 

<< Ah 1 if Ae had but known r 

The glove and the withered rose she does not 
destroy* No doubt she is weak-minded to a 
degree; but it is hard, especially for a woman, 
to break the last link between the present and 
the past. 



And so the world goes round. 

Many have trials, great and terrible to bear. 
Sorrows, which are like the never-dying worm ; 
yet, even after the most violent storms, the bent 
and bruised flowers will revive in the genial sun- 
shine I but the gnawing pain of unavailing regret 
is the canker at the root, eating away the sub- 
stance and the life. 

Pastors mav preach; friends may counsel; 
we may preach to ourselves, and counsel our- 
selves ; but, so long as human nature is the frail 
and faulty thing it is, so long shall the majority 
" mingle the care for what u and what thall be, 
with the ngh for what might have been.'' ^* If 
only— 
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BAD ENGLISH. 



BY THB RET. H. BSTRIDGE. 



Few things are more generally neglected among 
us than tl^ study of our own native tongue. 
But there is perhaps nothing from which the 
possession of a sound education may be more 
safely inferred than the habit of writing and 
speaking English correctly. It implies much 
more than aught be at first suspected. 

It is our object in this paper to point out same 
com m on errors and defects; grouping our 
observations as much as possible under the five 
heada of Spelling, Pronuadationy Punctttatioa, 
Faulty Phrasee, and Style. 

1. SpiLLiiro. — The following words among 
ethers are frequently to be found misspelt, even 
hi books i Amph<tiyon(l), aisle, analvse, artisan, 
apopAthegm(3), ascendency, beggiff(3), business, 
ceding ehestout(4), damascene(5), dioeese(6), 
dweert, diiymfi^ dflapidated, eyoe, fiyot, liTowr, 



galloping(7), gnaw(8), gyp8y(9), harassed, b«re« 
brained(10),iU)8tler(ll),indict(12),judgment(13X 
kerbstone, lantem(14), licence(15), musse/(l6X 
napAtha, odowr, ozyde, part^, passed(17), 
Phirippi(18), pk)Ughed(19), pro/uie(29), prof- 
fered(21), recaK22), sani^ary(23), singmg, 
skate(d4), S»reB(26)» SpMnx(25), sUtionery(2fi). 
unti/(27}, witAAeld(28), «thooping(29)-covgh. 

Bemmrhs.'-^l. The % and jf are generally trans- 
poeed. 2. the fh often omitted. 3. Nouns 
formed from verbs in this way almost always end 
in er. 4. A glance at the derivation will shew 
the importance of retaining the f. 5. Popularly 
contracted into * damson'. 6. Falsely written 
' diocess'. 7. The accent is on the first syllable, 
so that the final p ought not to be doubled. 
Words ending in I are the only exceptions to 
Uiis role« 8« Now and then spelt ^^aw'. 
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9. A corruption of Egyptian, arising from a 
mistaken notion of their origin. Sometimes 
misspelt 'gtps^. 10. Not Aatr-brained'. 11. A 
contraction of ' hosteler* : sometimes robbed of 
its (silent) A. 12. Not to be confounded with 
'indite'. 13. "judgement" is obsolete. 14. Not 
now Manthom'. 15. The verb has s. 16. A 
shell-fish : distinct from ' muscle'. 17. The 
verb : sometimes mistaken for ' past,' the parti- 
ciple. 18. Sometimes written and pronounced 
PhilUpi. 19. Formerly written 'plowed/ as in 
the Bible. 20. In old-fashioned books and 
music spelt 'prophane'. 21. Sometimes dis- 
torted into 'pro/erred'. 22. Rightly or wrongly, 
the tendency of the present day is to write words 
of this sort with one Z. 23. Used of preventive 
measures : ' sanatory' of curative. Here is one 
of those useful divergences, of which our lan- 
guage affords many examples : such as check, 
cheque; mask, masque; drachm, dram; ton, 
tun; band, bond; break, breach; draft, draught; 
&c. 24. ' skail' is quite obsolete. 25. These 
words are too often written withy, even by those 
who profess to know Greek. 26. A noun: 
sometimes confused with the adjective ' station- 
ary'. 27. Sometimes endued with a double L 
28. Occasionally deprived of an h, 29. Non- 
sense without the to. 

Too manv persons spell merely by " rule of 
thumb." They seem to have no other test than 
the purely empirical one of writing a word down 
in different forms, and then choosing that which 
strikes their eye as most likely. But a well 
informed person will know not only which is the 
right spelling, but also why it is right *^ Habits 
of spelling" (says a high authority) '* are apt to 
become fixed, and a bad speller cannot be trusted 
to copy without mistakes even a wellspelt manu- 
script." And Lord Chesterfield writes to his 
son as follows : *' Orthography is so absolutely 
necessary for a gentleman, that one false spelling 
may ^r a ridicule upon him for the rest of his 
life. Bad spelling is unpardonable: even a 
woman of tolerable education would despise a 
lover who sent her an iU-spelled note." 

People will often become very angry if their 
spelling is called in question; and this generally 
in proportion to the justice of the charge. Bad 
spdling however is frightfully common even 
among those who might justly be expected to 
know better. "And truly" (says Dean TVench) 
" slovenly misspelling is evidence of an inac- 
curacy and ignorance which reaches very far 
beyond." In the same admirable little book, 
*' English Past and Present," he exposes the 
absurdities of the phonetic system. It is indeed 
folly to attempt to introduce radical changes into 
a settled language. But when for instance the 
spelling of a word seems to be fluctuating between 
two forms, it is well worth while to try and turn 
the balance in favour of the more correct. And 
such is the aim of the present paper. 

Manv people, agdn, are evidently puzzled how 
to divide words in writing ; and the common 
rules to '' separate consonants," and, if there is 
only one, to ''give it to the latter syllable," are 



oalcnlated only to mislead. Hie only safe rvUe 
is to divide a word according to its root-meaninff . 
Words long enough to require division irtU 
generally be found to consist either of two thort 
words, or of a root and a termination ; and the 
hyphen shonld be placed so as to kec^) these as 
far as possible distinct and complete. Thus, 
Amphi-trjron, ana-l3rse, apo-phthegm, ascend- 
ency, busi-ness, ceil-ing, dtlapid-ated. 

2. Pronunciation.— This is a wide subject, 
and can only be dealt with generally, because eo 
much must be left open as a matter of asage and 
taste. And matters of taste are praveiinally 
liable to change, even in the course ofone genera- 
tion. What was vulgar or pecuHar thirty years 
ago is now in many cases the recognized standard. 
What was then therecdved pronunciation would 
often now be thought pedantic or obsolete. So 
that Trench very justly speaks of '* that greatest 
of all absurdities, a Pronouncing Dictionary.'* 

Still, however, there are some general rales 
which may safely be laid down. Let the conso- 
nants in every syllable, and especially final ones, 
have their full effect ; so far at least as can be 
done without pedantry. They are the bones of 
a word. Give the n in * condemning', fw example, 
as well as in ' condemnation.' Let tongne, teeth, 
and lips have free play, so that every sound may 
come forth sharply cut. Thus let not * affect' 
and ' effect' be pronounced indiscriminatelyu if 
written affect, or 'offend' like < offend'. What 
is the distinguishing characteristic of childish 
and of adult speech ? The one is mainly Towel 
talk (therein resembling the sounds of animals) 
the other is consonantcd. What makes the dif- 
ference between the utterance of an educated and 
uneducated person ? The tone and inflection of 
voice of course count for something, but the 
chief thing is distinctness of articulation. ^ This 
chiselling-out of the syllables, moreover, is one 
great secret of success in public speaking and in 
singing. Want of culture may nerhaps escape 
notice while the mouth is shut, but no longer. 
The crow in the fable was detected by his crSak. 

Avoid provincialisms. Any word that departs 
without good cause from the accepted pronon* 
elation in good society is so far a viugarism. 
A man who speaks correctly does not betray 
from what part of the country he comes, whereu 
a north or west countryman fif nncultivated) is 
known as soon as he opens his lips. The in- 
creased intercommunication, however, which 
railways have produced, is doing much to rub 
out these peculiarities of dialect. Nevertiieless 
an Irishman, even if he has shaken off the broader 
indications, will probably shew his nationality in 
his first sentence, by pronouncing it like «/, and 
-eM or ^ed like -uth or -iu2 : * speunith,' ' endud.' 
The intonation and broad vowels of a Scotch- 
man are equally unmistakable to a cultivated ear. 
A curious misteke has arisen in Qloocertershire 
from the prevalent habit of dropping the w at the 
beginning of a word. Robin Wood was a local 
celebrity of the last century, and has given his 
name to more than one place in the ooon^; 
shortened however into Robin '^od* W&h 
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aquid ignorance of hittory and etymology^ the 
gap is sometimes filled up with an H ; and a 
finis eminence near the city of Gloucester is 
accordingrly apt to be called Robin Hood's Hill. 
It is to be lamented that what was originally a 
local barbarism is sometimes able to creep into 
higher nse ; and it is accordingly too common to 
hear even refined lips changing e into a, and 
talking of Darby, Borkdey, and Barkshire. 

When two pronunciations of the same word 
are cnnrent, choose that which accords with its 
derivation; seeking also to diminish and not 
increase the anomalies in our mother-tongue. 
Thus pronounce * manifold' in the same way as 
' man^% of which it is a compound. Let double s 
have its right force; not pronouncing ' dissolye' 
like 'dixzolve'. 'Duty' is not dooty, nor 
' stupid' stoopid. Do not say either ' soot' or 
' shoit' for * suit' ; or put an tA into ' issue', any 
more than into * pursue*. ' Christian' also is 
somewhat open to objection. There is a diffe- 
rence between a single and a double consonant : 
therefore beware of saying (or reading) posess 
ofend, efoct. * Oflfer', ' office', and * coflfee' should 
not be pronounced orffer, orffioe, corffee, nor 
'offal' and 'animal' like 'offle' and 'animle.' 
'Suddenly' moreover is often sounded like 
'suddenly' and 'reckoning like 'reckoning'. 
* Beel' for real is of course wadmissible, and so 
is ' parshal' for ' par/iaT. It used to be fashion- 
able to say *gvard', 'gyde', and 'kynd,' for 
'guard', 'guide% and 'kmd'. The pronuncia- 
tion of a is an open question ; but we incline to 
'command rather than 'commamd', and we 
enter a decided protest against 'aunt' and 
' launch' bemg pronounced as if written ' ant' 
and ' lanch. G is silent before u in such words 
as ' cognisance' and ' beni^'. The pronuncia- 
tion of ' knowledge' is disputed, but the o is 
generally shortened. 'Authority', 'unity*, and 
' quiet, are not improved by being pronounced 
' moraty', ' wn«^ and ' quiut'. There is no 
y in ' guwrdlan'. Plebeian should not be written 
or pronounced ' pl«bian', and it is no kindness 
to words like ' affiance' to clip their first syl- 
lable. It is scarcely advisable to pronounce 
' behold' like ' burhold.' ' Gather,' ' catch', and 
'thank' are sometimes spoken as if spelt with 
e. * Lieutenant is a French word', and there 
is no ground whatever for calling it ' 2^^nant'. 
Some people wrongly give to ^ in 'nature', 
'righteous', 'plenteous,' and 'covetous' the 
sound of ch: It is well to sound I before m : 
thus ' aAns', to distinguish it from ' arms.' 
And it is a pity that k is no longer sounded after 
« (excepting in Ireland and America) ; so that 
thore is now no difference between ' which' and 
witch', were and 'where'. But custom has 
decided against it; as also against 'great', 
being sounded as 'greet', 'tea' as 'tay', and 
obli^ as 'obleege', which last came to us 
origmaUy as a French word. The h in hospital, 
hnmble, herb, &c., which used to be silent, is 
now more often sounded, and with advantage. 
Rnal r should be sounded if the next word 
bei^ with a vowel : but it should not be pat 



in where it does not exist, as is sometimes heard 
in " drawr it." ' Drought' should rhyme with 
'out', not with 'ort.' The larger number of 
sounds given to ' ough' is one of the most 
curious features in our language. ' Hough' is 
a disputed word, but is probably identical with 
hock. 

It often happens in reading aloud that people 
come to words which they do not know now to 
pronounce. Nor can this be wondered at, in 
the case of modem proper names; which, 
though familiar enough to the eye in newspapers, 
may nevertheless be strange to the ear. The 
tendency of the finglish is to throw the accent 
as forward as possible. Many words adopted 
from other languages were no sooner felt to be 
thoroughly natura£zed than their pronunciation 
(and often their spelling too) was altered in ac- 
cordance with this tendency. Thus acceptable, 
aristocrat, industry, desultory, peremptory, com- 
mendable, oommune, exemplary^ demonstrate, 
contemplate, advertise, contrary, revenue, blas- 
phemous, illustrated, theatre, and others, which 
used formerly to have the acoenc on im second 
syllable, now have it on the first, in spite of 
their original derivation. Clematis and arbutus 
are a curious exception: they ought to be 
(and by the Latins were) accented on the first 
syllable. ' Success' has the accent on the last. 
A neat retort is told of a young barrister, who, 
in plrading before the scholarly Lord Mansfield, 
repeatedly annoyed him by using the word 
' curator' with the a short. He was as often inter- 
rupted from the bench with "Curator, Mr. 
Brown." At last, bowing to the judge, he said 
" I am happy to be corrected by so distinguished 
an orator as your Lordship." 

3. Punctuation may be easily learnt by 
observing the sentences in any standard book, 
noticinghowand where the different stops are em- 
ploved. Many letters are quite destitute of them, 
ana are consequently very hard to make out 
and liable to be misunderstood. For very often 
the meaning of a sentence altogether depends 
on its punctoation, and the sense may be entire^ 
altered by the insertion or omission of a few 
stops. Thus in ' A railway, which is a paying 
concern, will'— -and 'A new question, whicn 
might raise doubts, is' — the meaning will be 
considerably modified if the commas be left out. 
And the opening sentence of the Litany, which 
in the Praver-book stands " O God the Father, 
of heaven," is too often changed into " O God, 
the Father of heaven." Which makes nonsense 
of it. 

Dashes by no means supplv the place of 
stops, as many people seem to think. The ap* 
propriate stops, moreover, should be put in as 
the sentence is constructed, and not afterwards. 
But it is common to see persons going through 
a letter they have just written, and putting Jax 
the stops at random ; a practice of which bad 
English is pretty sure to be the result. 

It is easy, on the other hand, to nut in too 
many stops, which only impede tne sense 
Some of the Grammais err in tnis dirsction» as 
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^ eonpurison oi one of the letdinff lurticks from 
the Tim$s (perhaps m good a model aa any) 
with Lindley Murray's chapter on Punctuation 
will abundantly prove. Many booka of the laat 
generation are very much over-stopped. A 
comma is however sometimes admissible in 
manuscript, for the convenience of the eye, when 
there would be none in print And a pause 
will sometimes help the sense in reading a pas* 
sage aloudf even where it would be impossible 
to insert a regular stop in the text. But 

** A reader that pointeth ill 
A good sentence may oft spill.'' 

Cbauobb; 

The two subjoined sentenees (He will, at last, 
conquer t A fish, being, as most people know, 
a creature) would be much better without the 
commas. So too would these three others (To 
be good> is to be happy t Habits of stealing, I 
eannot stop: Xhey who envy others, will be 
miserable) which follow the traditional rule of 
putting a comma after the subject or the predi- 
cate of a verb if it consists of more than one 
word. But this should only be done when that 
subject or predicate is of itself a sentence too 
long for the eye to take in with ease at a single 
glance} which very rarely occurs, and ought 
never to be the case. 

Bometimee a stop Is put in at ths right place, 
but is not the right kind of stop. And perhaps 
after all the easiest plan is to avoid all these diffi* 
cultles, by employing only short sentences, the 
punctuation of which can give no trouble. 

Closely connected with punctuation, and often 
dependent upon it, is the right distribution of 
emphasis. It is a very important means of 
giving the proper meaning to a sentence. Thus, 
a simple sentence like ' I am going to walk 
home' may have no less than five different senses 
given to it, according to the word on which the 
emphasis is laid. The publk reading of Scrip- 
ture is often marred by deficient at misplaced 
or redundant emphasis : and so is the liturgy of 
the Church England. Emphasis should never 
be laid on an unimportant word. ** Have mercy 
tiptm us" is often uttered as if up<m mstead m 
mer^ were the main word. And so on. In 
the Commandments the emphasis should be on 
not, and not on ihalt. It is true that Johnson 
once affirmed the contrary, but that was only to 
oontradict Garrick, who had Just laid down the 
law rightly. 

It is difficult to say which is more uncom- 
mon — a book which will bear the severe test of 
being read aloud, or a person who is able to read 
it aloud even tolerablv. The dramatic faculty^ 
the power (that is) of rendering a dialogue na- 
turally, is especially rare. 

4. Phrasbs. — Provhicialisms are to be 
avoided here not less than in pronunciation. 
Merely technical expresrions too should be used 
as sparingly as possible. Many Hbertiee may be 
taken in conversation which are not permissible in 
writing; but unfinished sentences (fo» instance) 
do not improve eitho^ and bad EngHsk should 



never be suffered to pase mnster* There are 
numberless faulty phrases in more or less com- 
mon use; and all who wish to preserve the 
purity of their native tongue should carefully 
abstain from helping to give them currency, and 
should be ready to challeage them when used in 
their hearing by those who ought to know better. 
The following examples have been collected with 
some care, but they are so miscellaneous, that it 
is almost impossible to classify them. They are 
therefore given promiscuously. 

'Join' and 'unite', as well as 'junction' and 
^ union', should be followed by with and not to. 
So also should ' equally.' ' Equally a^ is bad. 
' Equally the sam^ is atrocious. ' Neither of us 
were there' is bad grammar : it should be was. 
' I am agreeable', in the sense of ' I consent,' 
is pure slang; and so is 'a part/, used abso- 
lutely, fbr ' a person'. ' A party to an agreement* 
is good English. ' To gradually recover* is ob- 
solete; no word being now allowable between to 
and its verb. ' As it were' is loosely used by 
some people to qualify a strong expression, a 




instead of • doesn't' or * isn't*.* They are abso- 
lute barbarisms, part being singular and part 
plural : as also is ' was you ?' ' I give ye' in- 
stead of you, and ' between you and P are equally 
bad grammar. ' He is a martyr to gouf is a 
hyperbolical misuse of a word. Martyr means 
witness. 

A Scotchman says 'That wiU he five miles'i 
instead of is. An Irishman says ' I wonder is he 
going,' or 'Ask him is he going*, instead of 
' whether he is' or ' if he is', and both Scotch and 
Irish mix up wHl and shaU, would and shonld, 
in the funniest way. For instance "I wiU be 
drowned, and nobody shall save me." And this 
not with any suioidal intention, but merdy la- 
menting his hard fate. ' Likely' in the sense of 
'probably' is confined to the north: 'be wiD 
Ukely go , curiously enough however ' very liko- 
Ij' is unexceptionaole. 

Often as notes of invitation are sent aad ae« 
cepted, the reply generally contains a mistake. 
People say " I shall be happy to accept;" whereas 
the act is present. Cat bonof is a oommoa 
phrase, but is generally misunderstood. Its reel 
meaning is not what is the good ? but (as any 
schohur knows) whom will it benefit? SoaM 
folk, who say ' Who do you know?' instead 
of whom, would write this hist sentence who 
will it benefit ? 

Yankee expressions (together with Yankee 
manners) are not things to be imitated. Some 
are useful, and have established their footing : 
but the great majority have a strong spice of 
vulgarity about them. They are very nu- 
merous ; bnt it will be suflicient here to noties 
' smart* in the sense of ' clever ' Mid * faile a 
portion of the crowd.' 'Reliable*, from the 
same source, is very questbniMe English. Im- 
ported freneh pbrasea are ■careely better* ^Hm 
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peoples' and 'he has koown how to' are caMt 
m point. 

'i'roportion' it sometimes wrongly used for 
' part% from an ignorant desire to " talk fine/' 
Bat proportion is a relative word, with a venr 
definite meaning. 'Adequate should be fol- 
lowed hy to, not for. 'Ask them who are' 
is wrong, it shoold be those. Some people say 
'Let them go to their dioner^'. It should be 
dinner. ' Exceptioual, exceptionable', 'dis- 
comfit, discomfort', ' birth, berth', 'luxurious, 
laxariant', and 'reverend, reverent', are some- 
times mistaken for each other: and so are set, 
ttt, and sat. Quakers use very corrupt 
English : * will thee go ?' instead of 'wilt thou*. 
' Leoive go' is bad, being apparently a confu- 
uon of 'leave it alone' and 'let it go'. 'At leasf 
is often used for 'or rather'; and sometimes 
very illogicallv, when the sense would require 
' at masr. ' Mutual' is freouentiv employed for 
' common' : thus, ' mutual friend . But mutual 
implies interchange. ' Not near so ^ood' is faulty : 
it sboald be nearly. ' So far as' is better gram- 
mar than ' as far as'. ' Accept of and ' allow of 
are not good, the qf being superfluous. 

It is important to preserve the distinction, 
whenever it still exists, between the past tense 
id a verb and its participle. Yet Dean Alford 
(generally a most accurate writer) most unac- 
countably uses ' begun' for ' began'. And in 
writers of the so-called golden period 'broke', 
I chid', ^suog', and the like, occur continually 
in the place of ' broken', ' chidden', ' sang', &c. 
A shoold be substituted for an before words 
like ' union', which virtually begin with a y. Be 
it remarked in passing that on is the primary 
form of the word, and is eauivalent to ii» or ofie. 
' An uncle ' is right enough, but ' an union ' has 
a very awkward sound, otill less should an be 

gut before h, except it be silent. Thus, 'an 
onour ' is quite correct : but ' an host ' is only 
an inducement to omit the aspirate. It has 
been well said that " the letter ^ is a great di* 
vider of classes". A man whose aspirates are 
out of order, thereby proves most conclusively 
that bis education is defective. 

Oh 1 and O are very often confounded. The 
one is an exclamation ; the other is merely the 
sign of the vocative case. ' I sayj' or ' say* I' 
is simply barbarous. ' Whether orno ' is incor- 
rect: it should be not. ' ITsloose' and 'dis* 
annul' are unaccountable monstrosities; and 
, somebodv's else's ' needs only to be mentioned 
to be oonoemned. ' Sad, but not less sad than 
true!*, instead of ' more sad ' or of ' not less 
tnu^, is rather an instance of bose thought tban 
of bad grammar : so also is * of all others the 
best'. ' Immediately ' or ' directiy ' for ' as soon 
as', 'as well ' for ' also', and ' besides' for ' ex- 
cept', are all to be reprobated. 'A man of 
talent' is a foolish phrase when looked into : 
'talents' would agree better with a complimen- 
tary meaning. A sentence should not end with 
to. ' I mean to ' is onlv fit for the nurserv— 
where, by the way, much bad English and bad 
philosophy is too often learnt. 



Intransitive verbs cam have no passive; and 
therefore such expressions as 'they are re« 
turned ' or 'were departed,' instead o^ have and 
hadj are utterly wrong, though very common in 
the last century. We might fairly ask w^ re-' 
turned or departed them ? For the same rea^ 
son ' he was perished with cold', in the sense of 
chilled, is not only bad fframmar but nonsense^ 
To perish is to die, and does not admit of a pas* 
sive. Not less absurd is it to make intransitive 
verbs active: as 'stand it up', or ' tumble t^ 
down'. 

' I had laid down in bed * is an instance of a 
very common confusion between the parts of 
the transitive verb to lay, and the intransitive to 
lie. It should of course be lain. ' The house 
is buildina ' is sometimes heard instead of being 
built. 'In respect of, 'in regard of are ar- 
chaisms, and should be ' with respect to', * with 
regard to'. Welsh 'rabbit' is a corruption of 
rarf-bit. ' In our midst ' is a very clumsy ex^ 
pression. ' Eminent ' and ' imminent ' are too 
often confounded. 'Discover' in the sense of 
shew, and ' obtain ' in the sense of extend, are 
archaisms, 'John, he said', is absurd tau- 
tology. In forming the plurals of imperfectiy 
naturalized foreign words, choose toe least 
cumbrous shape. Thus 'chry8afe*(&' is pre- 
ferable to ' chrysalue^. 

' Like you did', instead of a5, is to be es- 
chewed. ' In this connection ' is often used in 
an artificial sense that is very awkward. ' Iden* 
tically the same ' is a most amusing pleonasm. 
' The /too /a«/ ' is impossiblis, 'last two' being 
the only correct form. Except in what is called 
in sporting language a " dead heat", there can 
only be one last* Equally illogicid is 'more 
perfect'. Neither 'perfect ' nor 'unique' adr 
mits of comparison. * Vindicate' shoold be 
followed hjfrom and not against. 

There are certain indeterminate wordst such 
as a number, a quantitv, a deal, a state« a tenb* 
per, and a figure, which may be lar^e or smalL 
good or bad, according to the qualifving word 
used, but which of themselves imply neither. 
Some people, however, use them absolutely 
(' quite a number', ' such a Quantity', ' such a 
deal') to mean ' a grecU deal , &c. They will 
even go so far as to say ' she got into a regular 
state about it' — meaning ' an eacited state'. Or 
'she has made herself quite d figure:* or 
'she shewed temper\ Now everyone at all 
times is in a state, and cuts a figure of some 
sort or other : they are indeterminate and j^ene- 
ral terms. And ' shewing temper ' may imply 
good temper as well as bad : in fact, if said of 
steel, it would probably be understood in a 
good sense. These are almost exclusively fe- 
male blunders. 'Excessively* is another fa- 
vourite feminine word« Young ladies of the 
"gushing" sort always use it where other and 
soberer people would be content with ' exceed- 
ingly*. 

Talking of ladies naturally suggests shop* 
ping, wmch wiU yield a contribution to our 
subject. Tou go into a linen-draper's, and# 
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having bought what you wanted, are pretty sure 
to be asked with a smirk, '' What will be the 
next article ? Anything of this description ? It 
.is very superior, and cheap." Examine these 
almost stereotyped phrases, and you will find 
them full of laughable mistakes. In the first 
place the question takes for granted that there 
is and must be a ' next article'. It seems in- 
tended to convey a hint that vou must buy 
something else, whether requirea or not. Now 
sensible people have made up their mind before- 
hand what parts of their apparel want renewing ; 
and it is paying their judgment and seSf- 
command but a sorry compUment to assume 
that thev may be seduced into further expen- 
diture, Dy dazzling them with pretty things or 
supposed bargains — for nothing is really dieap 
if It is not wanted, and is bought only for the 
sake of buying. But passing by these con- 
siderations, observe tne errors of speech. 
* Article ' used in this sense is utter nonsense. 
It means literally a ' small joinf , and thus a 
' connecting part of a whole'. It cannot be em- 
ployed absolutely, in the place of ' thing'. But 
It has a more imposing sound, and is tiberefore 
used instead of the shorter word, without the 
least regard to the sense. Nothing makes peo- 
ple more ridiculous than this ignorant propen- 
sity to use long words of which they know not 
the proper meaning. Mrs. Malaprop is only an 
extreme case, and her disciples are to be met 
with every day. Not less foolish are * descrip- 
tion' instead of 'sort,' and 'superior' for 
'good'. Why description? Notning is de- 
scribe. And whv iuperior ? It is merely the 
Latin for 'higher' and (by a metaphor) 'bet- 
ter'. It is not a positive, but a comparative. 
'Very superior/ therefore, being interpreted, is 
'very better ' 1 And yet, doubtless, the speakers 
suppose they are winning your admiration by 
their very refined language, and would be sur- 
prised not a little if you told them that it is ab- 
solute nonsense. Why will they not talk plain 
English, and not go out of their depth ? 

'Something or another' is wrong; as is 
'nothing else o«t', which ought to be than. The 
'balance' in the sense of ' remainder ' is slang, 
excepting in speaking of accounts. The name of 
the cipher is 'nought'. Of should not be 
omitted in the phrase ' it is {of) no use'. ' Idea ' 
is a much abused word, as must often be felt by 
those who know the meaning of the Greek oii- 
ginaL ' Ideal', however, preserves its right sense. 
' Unconnected' should be followed by tot/A, 
' duconnected ' by from, * Same ' requires as 
after it, and not wUh, ' In the which is obso- 
lete. ' Overflown ' is sometimes used for ' over- 
flowed'. The popular use of 'pretty' in the 
sense of 'rather ' is a very strange distortion of 
the word, but too universal to be now con- 
demned. So also is help in the sense of ' re- 
frain from'. That should not be omitted from 
such sentences as ' the man (that) I sent'. ' A 
boy of six years old ' is wrong : and hut should 
be left out of 'there is no doubt hut that he is'. 
'Scarcely had I gone than* should be loibai. 



' The more welcome, that it was not expected' : 
it should be because. Some people have an odd 
custom of saying ' and that ' m the tease of 
et catera. ' It is stranp^ that so wise a man as 
yon should waste your tune'. This ought to be his, 

"To pillory such oflfences as these (says 
Marsh, an American writer), and to point out 
their absurdity, is the plain duty of every scho- 
lar and philosophic thinker, who knows how 
closely correctness of speech is 'allied with cor- 
rectness of thought. When therefore some aa- 
tocrat of the breakfast-table by ridiculing these 
corruptions prevents their spreading furdier, a 
real service is rendered to the community and 
to the language." 

Angry or illiterate persons who begin a letter 
in the third person are very apt to make them- 
selves ridiculous by diverging into the first. 
" Mrs. Jones presents her compliments to Mrs. 
Smith, and I wonder," &c.— crowning all per- 
haps with a signature at the end ! It is very 
awkward to have a noun common^ to two or 
more clauses in a sentence : as ' He went into, 
and remained in, the house'. Sometimes even 
words requiring different constructions are thus 
unequally yoked together. For instance, ' He 
knew littie, and cared less, of it (?) or for it. (?)' 

Many persons allow themselves, sometimes 
almost unconsciously, to form a habit of em- 
ploying some favourite word or stereotyped 
phrase in season and out of season. We speak 
not now of foolish or profane expletives, but of 
such expressions as ' you know', ' you see*, and 
the like, by which conversation is often dis- 
figured. Others have some pet adjective, such 
as 'grand ' or 'wonderful', which is alwajrs on 
their lips. And others, through indecision or 
sluggishness of thought, are perpetually hesi- 
tating for a word to express their meaning, and 
fill up the pauses with a sound like er - - -, 
much to the discomfort of their hearers. All 
such vicious habits should be diligently cor- 
rected. 

5. STYLB.^-This should be natural and un- 
constrained. For general purposes short sen- 
tences are best. They are easier to manage for 
the writer, and easier to follow for the reader. 
He is never forced to read them over twice in 
order to understand them, as is sometimes Uie 
case with long and involved periods. The 
writings of Lord Macaulay and of Ryle owe 
much of their force to the sledge-hammer direct- 
ness of their sentences. For certain kinds of 
descriptive writing, however, long and flowing 
sentences are perhaps preferable; of which 
Ruskin and Kmgsley among others oflTer bril- 
liant examples. But it is treading on dangerous 
ground, and requires great skill. 

The shortest and simplest word that ex- 
presses your meaning is the best ; and if a Saxon 
word is available it is well to use it. There 
are many sensible remarks on this subject to be 
found in Coleridge, De Quincey, Whately, and 
Trench. In the following pairs of synonjrms, 
for instance, how for preferable is the more 
homely Sttcon word to the Latin I Happiness, 
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felici^; aimaghty^ommDOteat; foreranner, pre- 
cursor; bodily, corporal; boyish, puerile; bur* 
densome, onerous; allow, permit; fatherly, pa- 
ternal; lively, animated; enough, sufficient; 
freedom^ liberty. An admirable example of 
parity, simplicity, and beauty of diction is pre- 
sented by our English Bible. The Romanist or 
Dooay version is very different, its object ap- 
paioitly being to obscure the meaning oy hard 
words. Thus in enumerating the works of the 
flesb, the one has " wantonness, drunkenness, 
and reveUings," where the other translates "im- 
pndidty, ebrieties, and comessations." 

Johnson and his followers, thouffh they en- 
couraged precision of stvle, introduced much 
formality and stiffness. No one, however, who 
has Buffered under the ponderous and inter- 
minable sentences of Bishop Butler, Pearson, 
and writers of that class, will be disposed to 
undervalue the benefits conferred by Johnson's 
uHra-classidsm. He thooght and generally 
conversed in plain, vigorous English ; but when 
he sat down to write translated it into John- 
sonese. This artificial and stilted diction, 
abounding with " long-tailed words ending in 
"Osity znS^ation" is unfortunately a good deal 
ibstmd in our day by governesses and ladies' 
schools, it seenung to be considered re- 
fined and ladylike. But it is to be seen in 
fall devebpment in provincial newspapers. The 
penny-a-liner is unapproachable in ^e art 
of%nakiag great cry over little wool, and of 
stringing together the longest possible words 
about the simplest matters. '' With them," says 
Dean Alford, ''men become individuals, women 
are spoken of as the fair sex, and meats are 
tarned into viands. People never go, but dways 
proceed; never feel, but always experience a 
sensation ; never live anywhere, but always re- 
side; and are never allowed to eat, but always 
partake of refreshment." In like manner ' long' 
becomes ' lengthened' in their dialect, and weU- 
dressed women are changed into 'elegantly- 
attired females.' 

But this fault is very widely spread. Many 
persons get upon stilts the moment they take up 
the pen, and appear utterly incapable of writing 
natiurally, as they speak. Take warning by 
these, and be very sparing of laboured orna- 
ment, especially eschewing all adjectives but 
such as are absolutelv necessary; for fine writing 
does not consist in fine words, as many seem to 
think, and anything highflown or poetical in 
sober prose is m the worst possible taste. It is 
only admissible in very exceptional cases, such 
as the most impassioned rhapsodies : the fewer 
of which the better. It is a mark of immaturity, 
or of what a clever and amusing essayist calls 
teal, in contradistinction to full-grown beef. 
Such words as steed for horse, brand tot sword, 
tmmp for trumpet, bark for ship, swains for 
ploughboys, purling brooks, and warblinghirdu, 
belong exclusively to poetry, and to poetry 
generally of no very exalted order. Slang, 
which forms the other extreme, is of course 
equally to be rejected. 



Words should fit closely to the thoughts, 
not saying more or less than is intended. 
Therefore do not be satisfied with any 
word, but choose the best; taking care 
before using it that you understand exactly 
what it means. They who write badly think 
badly, and vice-versd: and a confused style 
argues confusion of ideas. As models of letter- 
writers may be mentioned Cowper, Byron (of 
course for style only), and Major Hodson, of 
Delhi celebrity. Bat since the cost of letters 
was reduced to a penny, people do not take so 
much trouble with them as they used. English 
is a very composite language, and has many 
words nearly synonymous, which yet shoidd be 
distinguished in their use. Such are ' avenge, 
revenge; vengeance, revenge; wit, humour; 
fancy, imagination ; keenness, subtlety ; invent, 
discover; reason, understanding; &naticism, 
enthusiasm; instruct, educate; contrary, op- 
posite; genuine, authentic' We have aJso 
seven words apiece, mostly derived from different 
languages, to express various phases of grief, re- 
buke, dislike, courage, and fear; and we should 
know which of these to select, and why. They 
cannot be confounded without loss of clearness ; 
for " close observation of the meaning of words 
is essential to precision of thought and accuracy 
of speech." 

Beware of exhausting the resources of your 
vocabulary by using needlessly strong expres- 
sions : lest like the hoy in the fiable who cried 
* Wolf!' for nothing, yon be unable to produce 
any effect when a real necessity arrives. For 
this reason italics, underlinings, capital letters, 
exclamations, and notes of admiration should be 
very cautiously used. It is only weak minds 
that delight in superlatives. 

Try to obtain the clearest and most forcible 
arrangement of words and clauses. As a general 
rule a sentence should not end with a preposi- 
tion or any insignificant word. Read over what 
you have written, carefoUy weeding out all 
su{>erfluous words, that it may be as terse and 
telling as possible. None but the most practised 
writers can safely dispense with this revision. 
There is sometimes a temptation, however, in 
this process of revising, to weaken the force and 
distinctness of an idea by subsequent qualifica- 
tions and limitations. Our aim should ever be 
to write 

'< With phrase well-cbosen, dear, and full of force.*' 

[OoWPBft.] 

If anything appears ambiguous, or is capable of 
being misunderstood, alter it at once at any 
cost. The following sentences would never 
have appeared if these maxims, which are as old 
as Horace, had been obeyed : 

'The eagle ate the bird in its own nest.' 
Whose? 'No law would be better than 
ours.' Is this commendatory, or the reverse ? 
'Solomon, the son of Dand, who reigned 
gloriously.' Which of them? 'All words, 
which represent complex ideas, may be mis- 
understood.' ' He promised his father never to 
neglect his friends.' Whose friends? 'The 
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teholar whose knowledge allows no man to 
think he instructs him/ Newspaper advertise- 
ments afTord an inexhaustible fiina of ludicrous 
ambignities . A would-be gardener, for inBtance» 
announces to all whom it may concern that he 
^ would not object to a cow, \f single-handed'* 

A fresh paragraph should be begun with every 
change of subject. The value of this is seen in 
Paragraph Bibles,* which make the meaning 
much clearer, particularly in the poetical and 
epistolary parts. Printing each verse as a sepa- 
rate paragraph tends much to interrupt the 
sense. It is not well to attempt to cram too 
many things into one sentence ; and parentheses, 
eflpecially long ones, are very dangerous things. 
It is better dso to steer clear, if possible, of 
digressions on the one hand and notes on the 
other. 

It is very rarely in good taste to introduce 
scraps of nrench, unless there is no equivalent 
in English : and quotations and proverbs should 
be sparingly used, or they lose their effect. 
Most well-constructed sentences of any length 
will be found to have a regular prodosis and 
apodosis'-'io use the technical and classical 
terms. Absolute cases, though convenient 
enough in some languages, are seldom advan- 
tageous in English. Beware of too many ands 
in a sentence: few things are more clumsy. 
Participles and pronouns require verv careful 
management to avoid confusion, and relative 
clauses are proverbially dangerous. A relative 
properly belongs to the noun immediately before 
it Inattention to these points makes the follow- 
ing sentence susceptible of several different in- 
terpretations : "She brought with her a maid 
recommended by her mother, who taught her 
everything. They ouarrelled with my servants, 
and either persuadea me to turn them away, or 
treated them so badly that th^ left of them- 
selves; and they always supplied their places 
with others from the same place." 

Anacolutha, or changes of construction in the 
middle of a sentence, are unpardonable. No 
one who had received a classical education 
would be guiltv of such writing as the following, 
which it woula be impossible to translate into 
any other tongue. It is from a book written by 
a lady : ''The negroes applied to the clergyman, 
who naving authority to join them together, 
they imagined him able also to separate Uiem." 
This is hopelessly involved. It cannot be cot' 
reeted, but must be entirely recast. And from 
the examples here collected 
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— -*— W«rd have yon understand 
How hard it Is to write." 



To write well, that is i without which it is hardly 
worth while to renture into print. 

The advantages of oblique over direct narra- 
tion are manifold, except when ch*cnmstances 
require a speaker's very words : e. g, to give the 
point of an anecdote. Otherwise, the primitive 

* there are two editions, taige and smalli pub- 
lished by the Beligious tract Boclety. 



mode of reporting a conversatton is cum b rooa 
and wearisome, though undeniably graphic 
But uneducated persons will alwavsbe &ond to 
use the direct form, exhausting the patience of 
the hearer with their interminable '^ He sayv : 
says he," and " I says to him." Listeiiers are 
in this way often condemned to a vicarious 
scolding, the infatuated speaker inflicting on 
them at second-hand, but in angry tones, all the 
flowers of eloquence with which the orifj^al 
offender was castigated : " Well / (I said)** &c 
An educated person, on the contrarv, wiU seek 
to give the gist and substance of the remarks 
on both sides, in as few words as possible. 

An important part of accurate writing ia the 
employment of right tenses. Nothing is com- 
moner than to see and hear ' should have ikme 
a thing' instead of do, and 'to have been* in« 
stead of be. Only attempt to turn these into 
another language such as Latin, and the mis- 
take becomes evident at once. The use how- 
ever of the sttbjunctive mood in English has 
long been optional, and 'ifheis' is used as 
freely as ' if he &e\ 

It is bad policy to shape a subject so as to 
lead to a premature expectation that it is just 
drawing to a close. Some people's productions, 
like Sir George Grey's speeches in the Hoase 
of Commons, are chiefly composed of a series of 
perorations. And nothing exhausts patience 
more effectually than this. * 

Great care should be taken not to mix np 
metaphors, which are in truth like edged tools, 
hazardous to meddle with for the unslulful. 

Lord Castlereagh, not content with his na- 
tional licence to commit bulls, has left behind 
him an unhappy reputation for blunders in 
metaphor, some of which ' elegant extracts ' are 
still nanded down. '*Sets of circumstances 
coming up and going down", ''Men turning their 
backs upon themselves," " Hope, like a healing 
balm, darts a ray of light upon them," and others 
equally glaring, attest his lack of consistency in 
following out a metaphor when once taken up. 
President Lincoln, in a recent message to Con- 

gress, supplies another notable specimen of this 
lemish. "The last ray of hope (he writes) 
peaceably expired at the assault on Fort Sum- 
ter." Just imagine a ray peaceably expiring in 
the midst of a bombardment I Here are some 
more cases. " Before launching on the funda- 
mental feature upon which Uie whole case 
hinges." "A storm is brewing : I smell a rat : 
we must nip it in the bud." " When you have 
climbed to the top of the tree, you may rest on 
your oars." But Macaulay's celebrated essay 
on Robert Montgomery stands pre-eminent as 
a scathing but well-merited exposure of affecta- 
tion and of confusion of metaphors. 

Few books but those of the very highest rank 
win be found, if cbsely examined, to be free 
from some of the errors we have been pointing 
out. Many of them are in fact disgracefully 
common, even in works of ceneiderablo prstsn* 
sions. 
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TVttosladon, ntraiuilatioii, and oompodtion of 
other lanflniages, and essay-writiiig in oar own, 
combined wiUithe ttudyof ^ood writers, are the 
beat means of acqulrinpf grammatical science, of 
leamini^ to reason correctly, and of forming a 
ffood style. "One of oar great purposes (says 
Trench) in studying other tongues is that we 
may better understand our own/* An English- 
man who knows only English is very far from 
really comprehending his own mother-tongue; 
as Cobbett's Grammar, with all its acuteness, 
sufficiently proves. In order to parse an Eng- 
lish sentence it must first be clearly under- 
stood ; whereas a Latin sentence, on account of 
its terminal inflections, must be parsed first, in 
order to ascertain the meaning. And it is ob- 
vious that the second process is the better for 



teaching grammar. In fkct Latb and Greek, 
from their regularity, completeness, and logical 
formation, are the best possible instruments for 
explaining the structure of language as a means 
of conve^ng thought, and thus for developing 
and traimng the intellectual faculties. Butm>m 
the advantage of this training girls are too gene^ 
rally debarred. Compared with these two, most 
modem tongues are very defective ; but we in 
England have no cause for discontent. A great 
German scholar, Jacob Grimm, thus writes : 
''The English language has a power of expres- 
sion' such as perhaps never stood at the com- 
mand of any other. And our German must 
shake off many defects before it can fairly enter 
into competition with English." 
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When Bnfibn concludes hisdeicription of the 
wolf in these words— '^ In sum, altogether dis- 
a|(teeable, sinister in mien, savage in aspect, 
with a terrible voice and an intolerable smell, 
a perverse disposition and a cruel temper, he is 
nozioas living, useless dead," his judgment was 
dictated by a moral repugnance. Dropping the 
question of the wolfs place in the genial eco^ 
nomy of Nature, whoever has happened to 
have personal experience of this ill-conditioned 
brute will shake hands with Buffon, adding an 
extra touch to the portrait already drawn : for 
instance, his cunning, his ferocity, coupled with 
a sneaking cowardice when he is courageously 
attacked. 

During a long stay in Russia, I heard and 
saw much of wolves ; moreover, one or two cir- 
cumstances have impressed themselves on my 
mind, wherein I figured as spectatcnr or actor. 
It is Well-known how ineffectual all attempts at 
their extirpation, or even sensible diminution, in 
that country, have proved: ofiioial or pri- 
vate reward, energetic attempts of individual 
proprietors, enter alike Into one sinking-fund 
with respect to those immense tracts of gloomy 
forest-land, where wolves increase and multiply 
at large. They remain, from time immemorial, 
the pest and dAad of the inhabitants. Woe to 
the poultry-yard once invaded 1 A general 
massacre tsuces place ; the wolfs instinct leading 
him to kill indiscriminately before he chooses 
liis prey. When opportunity serves, he will at- 
tack even sheep ana norses. On one occasion 
a proprietor, at whose house I was visiting, irri- 
tated at repeated losses of sheep, resolved to 
lay in wait for vengeance : I joinea him, and we 
poited owrselveay carefully concealed, gun in 



hand, under an outer shed. Onep two» three 
nights we waited patientlv, and each time 
caught a sight of the old thief, as he stood on 
the edge of the wood, cautiously snifEng the 
wind. By no word or sign did we betray out 
presence^ but not once did he place his precioua 
person within gun-shot. 

In another part of the country I was qoietly 
seated in mv room one winter evening, when I 
heard a violent commotion outside the door^ 
leading into a large open court. I hastily opened 
it, and a wolf at full speed brushed past my legs. 
The yard was swarming with dark moving ob* 
jects, rushing at full spMd in one direction. The 
light, falling just beyond the threshold, flickered 
momentarily on the wolves nearest, and instinct 
tively I shut the baok door, luoky to bare 
done MO in time. 

* I lutd often been told of the curiona mn* 
tual protection mode of defence practised by 
horses, and on one occasion bad the opportn* 
nity of witnessing it. One frosty night I sud* 
denly awoke from evidently a sound rest of 
several hours, for, as I opened my eyes, 
and saw the moonlight streaming into the 
room, I experienced that pleasant soothed 
state which sound rest inspires. My mind 
presently cleared from the mists of sleep, 
awoke to distinct and vivid perception, whtie 
the bright moon coninred to my imaginatioa 
the whole length ancl breadth of country ex* 
tended beneath it— the scattered out-houses, 
imbedded and apparently smothered in snow| 
below, in a slanting direction from them, the 
little wood, with its few birch and fir*trees 
standing out aeparate and stiff, like eo many 
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of crifD motionlets snow— dead Nature's pall- 
over muck kept watch an infinite horizon, lost 
in glimmering space ; while the air> as I listened, 
seemed to ring with a hell-like echo. At length, 
urged by impulse, I jumped out of bed, slipped 
on my dressing-gown, and ran to the window. 
Here my attention was at once arrested. In some 
fields to the left of the wood, a number of 
horses formed a ring, with their hinder legs 
outwards : thev must have been thirty or more, 
while one single horse was galloping round at 
full speed to maintain the circle. I cast my 
eyes around, and immediately became awave of 
a low, moving, unsteady line, which, as it ad- 
vancc^d, in the same unsteadv surging waves of 
sound, yielded a distant ill-omened howling. 
An involuntary feeeling of disgust, at this 
crouching, obscene, half-visible mass came over 
me; but my attention was all absorbed as, the 
line becoming more distinct, wolves trooped 
around the horses from every quarter. A mo- 
ment's pause, then a furious dashing forward 
on the purt of the wolves, violently repelled by 
the horses' heels. This took place again and 
again. At length, nothing but a confused 
hurling backwards and forwards, horses kicking 
and plunging, intermingled with a wild bass 
of howling. I waited in breathless suspense, 
dreading the ring should be broken : once so, 
the horses' sagacity is no longer equal to closing 
the gap. What I dreaded took place, the horses 
not already down dispersed at full gallop in 
various dinctions, their demon pursuers at their 
heels. I remained no longer, having had enough 
of a sight which I care not to see again. 
Mv last adventure was more directly per« 
nal, inasmuch as I ran personal risk. 



It happened that bnsiaess took me from Karforoo 
ieveral hundred verstes in the interior ; neither 
the weather nor the journey was inviting, but, 
used to the climate and to the Russian mode of 
conveyance, I mentally resigned myself; besides, 
I had various times traversed that road ; the 
drivers knew me more or less, and that I was 
accustomed to exceed the paltry remuneration 
afforded by regulation. As a class, these men en- 
list my sympathy, for seldom have I found them 
other uian patient and submissive, solicitous for 
your comfort, cheerful and conversible, if vou 
are so disposed 3rour8elf ; if you are not, the oell 
and his song, and words of endearment to his 
horses, will beguile the weary stillness of the road. 
Well, I had performed the first stages success- 
fiilly, and, wr^iped in my warm pelisse, was 
proceeding to the next. I fdt in a stolid mood ; 
lor the constant, unvaried sheet of snow, 
b<Hrdered by gloomy masses of forest, weiffhed 
on my spirits. The driver must have been 
under the same influence; for, forgettiuff to 
iing^ he only now and then spoke encouragingly 
to ^is horses. The atmosphere, too, was in a 
nw mist, and bore that heavy, unchanging look 
which, like the book of doom, shuts out all hope 
of sun. The bell alone tinlding briskly, hau- 
uured on mv nerves by its braien indifference. 
This state of things nsd gone on some time> 



when suddenly the horses gave several on easy 
snortings, while the driver looked at intenmls 
behind him. ''What is it?" tasked. He shook 
his head — " Wolves on our track I" And torn* 
ing round, taking in the reins with new-lMHH 
energy, he ursed on the horses after his most 
encouraging nMhion. I jumped up, looked 
about, but saw nothing. ''Drive fast !" I ejaeu- 
lated, uselessly enougo. " Is it, however, really 
so ?" He nodded to his horses : '' They are 
aware of it." I fell back on my seat thoroughly 
and uncomfortably roused ; there was nothing 
to do, but, under rrovidence, trust to driver and 
horses; Uiis passive state unnerved me, how- 
ever, for imagination, alone active, seized the 
rein. To die! and such a death! I felt a 
choking in my throat, as though the wolTs fangs 
were already there, levelling me to a brute's 
destiny. Perhaps he divined my siknoe, for 
now the driver spoke : 

** Keep heart, your Excelleney, for the horaea 
are steady, and we are not so hr off." 

This made me feel ashamed, while the thought 
of a fellowcreature sharing the same danger 
brought on a less selfish frame of mind. Look- 
ing again, a moving spedc became visible in the 
distance. 

" We must try and amuse them, if they come 
too near," I said. " I will manage that, and 
you, my man, keep steady, that's all." There- 
upon I hunted out several objects : by throwing 
down something the wolf may be held in check 
and time gained; for he is far too suspicious to 
clear the merest trifle unquestioned. I brought 
out also my pistols, with no intention to fire, 
unless at extremity, and then indeed I should 
sell mv carcase dearly. Meantime we flew ; and 
behind Uie demons, become more distinct, pur- 
sued, heralded by a cloud of snowy dust and by 
fitful gusts of howling. I know not how the 
reaction within me took place, whether through 
the rapid motion, the racy sense of danger^ at 
both combined ; but I now felt exhilarated and 
elevated as we clove the air, like lightning, 
under the majestic presence of earth and sky. 
At intervals I reconndtred ; several wolves were 
ahead, and as they drew near and more near, 
judging it time, I dropped what was in my 
hand; this served, but only for a few minutes; 
again the pack were in full speed. I dropped 
something else, and the same game was played. 
This lasted some time ; my senses concentrated 
on the wolves' motions and in intense calcula- 
tions as to our distance from the station ; any 
minute the horses might give way, while at the 
thought of it I resolvedly clutched my pistol. 
All at once, a fervent ejaculation burst forth 
from the driver ; the station was in sight : we 
were saved. Wlien the horses stopped, reeking 
with perspiration, their limbs £uling them, the 
driver dashed down from his seat, and knelt his 
thanksgiving there and then on the bare ground ; 
my own gratitude, less simfdy testified, was 
equally heartfelt 

B.C. 
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CAROLINE AND LOUISA; OR, THE 
FAIRY'S GIFT. 

(Adapted from the German.) 

BT HANNAH CLAY. 

One warm sunny afternoon in the early sum- 
mer, two little girls were seated with their 
mother beneath the spreading shade of a weep- 
ing wiUow, that grew in the midst of a smooth 
grass-plot. The garden was large and spacious, 
and Ailed with beautiful flowers, and a band- 
some Kdling and low wall divided it from the 
village street. The little girls enjoyed the de- 
licious breeze that tempered the heat of the day, 
and the sweet scent of the roses and mignonette, 
the songs of the birds, and the gurgling of a 
little brook that hid its smiling face in an ad- 
joining orchard of apple and cherry-trees ; but 
theirs was not idle enjoyment. Their mother 
liked to see them employed, although they were 
allowed to play at proper times and seasons. 
But the knew that they would be quite tired of 
that long, languid summer afternoon, if they had 
nothing to do but watch the bees and butter- 
flies, liiten to the birds, and enjoy the sight and 
scent of the flowers— and it was quite too warm 
to play. So she had set Caroline to hem a 
pocket-handkerchief, while Louisa knitted, and 
she herself embroidered a collar. 

Now these little girls were both dressed alike, 
in pretty spotted muslins and pink bows and 
sashes ; their faces were equally round and rosy, 
and their shining hair fell in light ringlets to 
their waists. You would not at first signt have 
seen much difference between them. Yet there 
toas a difference, which gradually made itself 
perceptible as you watched the slender hands 
and small fingers at their work. The mother 
and daughters spoke frequently to one another, 
and at such times you would perceive that 
Louisa worked on diligently, even while she 
talked. Caroline, on the contrary, drooped her 
hands upon her lap ; then would come a great 
ngh ; the needle fell to the ground, and had to 
be sought for; the thread OToke, and the slight 
girlish form moved about upon the chair, much 
as if its seat were made of nettles. It was 
during one of these fits of fidgeting that our 
friendCaroline looked towards the railing that 
separated the garden from the street ; and there 
she perceived, peeping through between a 
sjringa and a laurustinus, an old woman with a 
very eomioal countenance. This old woman 
gradually absorbed all the attention of the idle 
Caroline ; she wondered whom she could be, 
and why she lingered there. In vain her 
mother exhorted her to finish her work $ not a 
stitch more was taken as long as the old 
iromaii was in sight. However^ she moved 



away at length, and Caroline, with a prolonged 
3rawn, had just taken up her needle, when the 
same old woman threw open the garden-gate, 
and came along the winding walk towards them. 

" I like to see industrious children," she said, 
in a weak, piping voice, as she crossed the 
grass-plot ; " therefore I will make each of you 
a present before I go any further." 

And she drew out of the pocket of her wide 
grey dress a couple of small boxes — one rose- 
coloured, the other blue; the first of which she 
presented to Caroline, and the second to Louisa. 
Before they could find words, in their astonish- 
ment, to thank her, she had retreated behind a 
rhododendron, and that so quickly, that she 
might almost be said to have vanished^ and in- 
deed it was always a mystery to them how she 
left the garden ; for although they watched both 
the gate and the railing, they saw no more of 
their singular visitor. 

" Well," said Caroline, " at all events we had 
better see what our boxes contain. May we 
look into them. Mamma ?" 

The boxes contained nothing whatever but 
a needle, a knitting-needle, and a little ball of 
fine yarn, each exactly the same. Caroline took 
the knitting-needle and the ball of yarn out of 
her box, when, lo and behold ! what happened ? 
Quick ! presto I the little ball grew into a large 
""one : the needle multiplied itself into four 
needles, which caught up the end of the yam, 
and began knitting away as if their very points 
were at stake. In a very few minutes, Caroline 
stared to see a stocking well-begun, which 
looked as if it would fit her little leg exactly. 
Then the piece of knitting folded itself tidily 
together, hopped on to the table, and remained 
quietly lying there, as if perfectly satisfied with 
its late performance. 

Meanwhile Louisa had taken out of her box 
the sewing-needle, and had tried whether she 
could thread it with the fine yam. This imme- 
diately changed into sewing-cotton ; and needle 
and thread together leaped upon a pretty doll^s 
dress, ready cut out, which somehow or other 
appeared from the blue box. Louise uttered a 
joyful cry, and her mother looked on in as- 
tonishment. ** How fortunate you are, my dear 
children!" she said. "The old woman who 
was so friendly is certainly a good fairy, who 
will cause you to take a pleasure in working. 
Now let me see you really industrious in this 
new kind of sewing and knitting." 

The little girls did not wait to be told twice, 
but commenced their work with great zeal. 
Louisa especially, who had always been an in- 
dustrious little girl, was delighted with the 
prospect of her pretty doll's drees. She sewed 
and stitched with the greatest neatness and 
application ; and as soon as shef had flnisbed 
putting the dress together, all that she wanted 
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to complete it lay ready in the box. There was 
a yard of pretty blue velvet trimmiDg, bows of 
blue ribbon, and a sash of the same hue, hooks, 
eyes, a lace to lace up the back of the dress, a 
blonde tucker — in short, everything that could 
perfect the pretty silk dress. 

Meanwhile Caroline sat knitting very busily 
on the other side of her mamma, equally un- 
mindful of the attractions of a brightly-tinted bird 
that fluttered among the boughs above her head, 
and of two gorgeous butterflies which pursued 
one another amidst a group of rose-bushes near 
at hand. She kept her eyes fixed upon her 
work, and found, to her great joy, that with 
every needle she knitted on, a whole row was 
ready. Before long, however, suspicious symp- 
toms gave warning that this pleasant novelty 
was booming stale* and that Caroline was al- 
ready growing tured of working even with the 
potent assistance of a fairy* She paused every 
moment, looked about her, knitted tight, then 
loose, then dropped a whole row of stitches. 
Suddenly all four needles slipped out of the 
stocking, and whipped the little lazy fingers that 
trifled with them so smartly that Caroline ut- 
tered a loud scream. Then the ball of yam 
began to roll itself up, and unravelled all that 
had already been done ; having completed which 
work of destruction, ball and needles returned 
to their former place. Caroline, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, took them up and began 
knitting again, not a little frightened by wnat 
had happened. But she had profited by the 
lesson nevertheless; and she now paid such 
close attention that when working time was 
over, she had knitted a famous piece of her 
stocking. 

Louisa had completely finished her doll's 
dress, and in her exultation of heart she skipped 
hither and thither over the flower-beds nntU she 
was hot and weary. Then she went to the 
house for her doll, and, sitting down with it in a 
bower of honeysuckles, curled its hair, and pre- 
tended to wash it, and changed all its clothes 
for clean ones out of its little chest of drawers. 
Finally, with intense pleasure, she put on its 
new dress, tied the sash and the blue bows at 
the shoulders, which made so pretty a contrast 
with its flaxen ringlets, and held it up for her 
sister to admire. But Caroline had disappeared. 
She was now walking alone in a gloomy part of 
the adjoining shrubbery, thinking, with bitter- 
ness in her heart, of the strange punishment she 
had received for her idleness, and how happy her 
rister was, while she was so vexed and uncomfort^ 
»ble. " Surely,*' she said to herself, " that ugly 
fairy must like Louisa far better than me, or she 
would never have given me so horrible a present. 
But I will be treated so no longer } I will soon 
alter the state of affairs I'* 

Accordingly, while her sister was busy with 
ber doll, she went sofUy to the little work-table 
beneath the tree where the two boxes yet lay, 
and changed theur contents ; ao that to-morrow, 
when she and Louisa began to work, she would 
b» woriong with LotuMrs naadlea and yanif and 



Louisa with hers. Then she went to play ms 
usual, and innocent little Louisa received her 
gladly and suspected nothing. 

The next xlay, when it was time to sew, Caro- 
line hastened to her task with the greatest eager- 
ness; for she thought, ^Now, surely, wiA 
Louisa's magic nee£e I shall make something^ 
very pretty, and without the least tet>uble in the 
worlal" So ahe seated herself took out the 
needle and threaded it, and began to sew. The 
same thing happened as yesterday with Louisa ; 
only this time an elegant rose-coloured dress 
hung from the thread. But a good b^^inniD^ 
does not always ensure a good ending. Lscj 
little Caroline was as ^pickly tired of sewing as 
she had been of knittmg the day before. She 
fidgeted, made long stitcnes, and every now and 
then dropped her hands on her knees, and 
sighed. She even jrawned, without remembering 
to put her hand before her month ; but then her 
mother was not present to correct her manners. 
When she took up her work again, the needle 
slightly pricked her fingers. She took no 
notice of this at first, ascribing the occurrence 
to accident ; but when at each new sign of in- 
attention, the digs became deeper and more 
gainful, Caroline began to feel angry. Away 
ew the work into a comer, and the little girl 
was just rising from her chair to ei^oy what ahe 
called " a good stretch,'' when something very 
wonderful happened. The ball hopped out A 
the box and unrolled a quantity of.threadj whJoh 
speedily became thicker and thicker, until it 
changed into a strong rope that wound itself 
round Caroline and bound her fast to her chair, 
all but her hands — ^those foolish, little, idle 
hands— in which the sewing quickly placed it- 
self, as if begging to be re-commen<^d« The 
Uttle girl screamed loudly, and struggled to free 
herself; but the more she screamed and strug- 
gled the fMtor the rope held her, until she was 
obliged to desist for want of breath. Then the 
rope relaxed its hold a little, and Caroline, con- 
vinced of the uselessness of resistance, took up 
her work, which had fallen on to her knee, an4 
with red and swollen eyes and a deep aighi be- 
gan to sew carefully and neatly. And now all 
went wdl, the dress was quickly put together, 
and Caroline found the proper trimminga for it 
in her box, as Louisa had the day before. And 
as she perceived that her sister was knitting with 
the very same needles which she herself had 
used the day before^ and suffered no annoyance 
whatever from them, the conscience-stricken 
child became aware that her own conduct had 
been the sole cause of all the vexation which she 
had endured. She was now convinced that the 

Fauy had been perfectly impartial in her gifts, 
and she began to feel very much ashamed of 
the exchange which she had so alily made, 
meanly hoping to transfer her own vexatious 
puni^^ent to her innocent and indastrious 

sister. So she took the eariiest opportuni^ of 
restoring Louisa's needles to her bsgi and taking 
back ber own, although to be sure ahe cUd not 
pereeivs much diMencs belweett then ; bat then 
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she wiahed to have eTarjrthing dispoied just ao- I oTcreome her natnrtl caprice and indolence, aa 
cording to the Fairy^e intentions. And from she j^inly perceived that not even with the aid 



that day lorwardi whenever she felt disposed to 
rehnpse into her old fits of idleness^ the needles 
and balla of yam reminded her of her resolve to 



of a Fairy can one accomplish anything, unless 
we bring our own wilttngness and industij to 
the task before us. 



w^m^fm* 
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Thp QumiN'a Mabies. By G. J.Whytelfel- 1 
vUle. (Lfmdon : Parker, Son, and Boam.)— 'No- 
▼aliata have at all times allowed themselves muoh 
■eope in their treatment of historical characters, 
yat a trace of truth has generally been pre- 
amrodt and established fects in connection 
with their actions and idiosynerades have not 
bean altogether disregarded. Following Miss 
Agnes Strickland's amiable and imaginative im« 
preasion of Mary Stuart's character, Mr. Whyte 
Melville has produced an historical novel, with- 
out respect to the authority of history> and 
presents his readers with an expurgated 
delineation of the Queen of Soots, weak and 
feeble as a fkded photograph, in which the 
facial outlines are preserved; but from which 
the positive characteristics of the phvsiognomy 
have vanished. Unfortunatelv for the theory 
of Mary's innocence, which tne author endea- 
vours to establish, there has just been repub- 
^ lished fif other reliable evidence were wanting) 
' M. Tudet's collection of French and Spanish 

S)litical correspondence relating to the afl^irs of 
Gotland, from the period of Mary's return to 
that of her death, in which it is buttoo apparent 
that the Queen's actions and character were not 
regarded by contemporaries from Mr. Melville's 
point of view. De Coec, the French envoy, 
writing confidentially to Catherine de Medicis, 
makes it evident that he fully believes in the 
participation of Mary in Darnley's death. It 
IS doubtless as chivalrous on the part of Mr. 
Melville as it Is womanly on that of Miss Agnes 
Strickland to strive at exculpating Mary from 
the odium of ffuilt, which throws so dark a 
shadow on her history : but the task of bleach- 
ing her reputation to the required whiteness of 
modem morality appears as hopeless as it really 
is, for the interest and the moral of her story, 
undesirable. The better way to lighten her re- 
putation of its stains is to try her actions by the 
ethics of her own times. Purity was not the 

Erevailing virtue of the French Court, in which 
er mind and manners had been formed, nor 
was assassination new as a means of ridding 
oneself of a hated individual or an enemy. 
Others than Mary were unscrupulous in such 
matters : tiie method was not unknown in the 
precincts of palaces, or in the practice of the 
Bcotcbf To deprive Mary's charaoteri sen- 
suous, passionate^ subtle, and daring as it was, 
of th^ae positive cbarftcteristics— to invest her 
with the meek virtues of a timid girl— ia to take 



away the force, in fight of which she baa main- 
tained her spdl over the imaginations of men. 
Her beauty, heroism, and endurance, her very 
sins and the sufferings born of them, have been, 
and are, her strongest clums to the com- 
passion and the enthusiasm which cen- 
turies have not lessened. Mr. Melville's meek 
sentimentiJ creation, whose worst frailties are 
'Move of admiration" and '* confiding afiPeo- 
tion," may please some romantic readers ; but 
for ourselves, we accept the darker picture 
of the erring, and, for aU her sins, most haplesi 
Queen; and accept also as their retribution 
those eighteen years of prison-life, and tbe 
blood for blood with which they closed. Other 
faults, in style and construction, are patent in 
these volumes, in which Love, under the tide 
of St. Valentine, plays a conspicuous part. 
Each of the Mary's nas a lover, amongst whom 
very bad manners prevail ; and strange modes 
of emphasizing their passionate sufferings are 
resorted to, such as dashing down aoblets, 
hissing through the heard^zxidi making the niff 
heave with excitement or suppressed feeling: 
in brief, Mr. Melville has done injustice to bis 
own capabilities as a writer in resorting to a 
style of novel for which he has neither the 
peculiar mental preparation, nor that intimacy 
with the modes of thought, feeling, and expres- 
sion, which enables a writer to live as it were in 
the past, and to realize conditions of life and 
phases of character long passed away, 

PUBWCATIONS. 

Tbs Enolishwomak's Journal. (10, 
Langham-place, Regent^stre^ ; Kent and Co.., 
Fatemosier'Tow),'^ k reiumS of "Prison Life, 
by a Prison Matron," affords an interesting in- 
sight of a remarkable book, pregnant to our 
own mind with suggestive matter touching tbe 
moral efiRsct of our treatment of prisoners. The 
uncontrollable excitement, which the Prison 
Matron describes as breaking out into vehe- 
ment screams, and a desire to break and destroy, 
is not confined to women-prisone!h or Millbank ; 
it is not, we believe, a disease of ^^ unregulated 
naturea" so much as of unnaturallg restrained 
natures. More than one innocent returned con- 
vict has borne witness to the sense of this 
malady in himself— this desire even to kill, so 
that he might for the time throw off the intoler- 
»bkpfftQ8ure, me^ and pbysiaal, that boimd 
and gagged him* )t is this madness that caused 
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the Chatham outbreak ; that resulted in the | 
break-up of Norfolk Island, and, but a few 
days back, in the murder of a prison-keeper, by 
an unfortunate prisoner not yet of age, or only 
so, whose time of punishment had nearlv ex- 
pired ; who had behaved well, and who had had 
no quarrel with his victim. Deeper cause lies 
behind these outbreaks than the unregulated 
natures of the prisoners. A memoir of ^' Hein- 
rich Pestalozzi" is full of interest. We are 
sorry to find the editors of the Melbourne Herald 
and Melbourne Argus taking sach opposite views 
of the question of " Female Middle-class Emi- 
gration," which Miss Rye continues to advocate 
in the teeth of the tatter's very distinct letter in 
the Times, The paper read by this lady on the 
subject, at the recent meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, is here re« 
printed. The second part of an article '^ On the 
Cultivation of Female Industry in Ireland" is 
replete with much pleasant and hopeful in- 
formation. The introduction of embroidery and 
crochet manufactures have assumed a monetary 
value, we are told, equal to one-fourth of the 
linen trade, sewed-muslin exports rating at 
£1,400,000 per annum, and lace at £144,000. 
" Y. S. N." contributes a useful paper '' On the 
Association for Promoting the general Welfare 
of the Blind" (at 127> Suston-road, St. Pan- 
eras); and a lady who signs herself ''L.N.," 
in an article entitled ''The Needlewoman as 
Nurse," takes up a suggestion which we have 
from time to time broached in these pages — 
"on the faur field of remuneration and inde- 
pendence" which nursing opens to educated 
women. Her arguments so forcibly second our 
own that we quote them : 

The position of a narse who Is suited even tempo- 
rarily to become the companion, friend, comfbrter 
of the sick, and whoie influence can, while it softens 
their position, extend itself by association orer the 
mind as well as the frame of the snfi^r, ii a post 
inrely fit to be undertaken by any lady whose re- 
duced circumstances throw her on her own resources. 
Yet from the conrentional idea that the situation ii 
menial, how few of this class are ever found among 
the paid watchers of our side 1 Where love and re- 
lationship exist, we find ladies of every rank — ^from 
our womanly Queen who refused to leave her hus- 
band's bediside, to the peasant's wife— obeying 
Nature's dictates, and tending with care their own 
loved ones, jealous of any servant's interference. 
But for the numbers who are deprired of the presence 
of female relations, and obliged to substitute hire- 
lings, there is no suitable provision in nurses. In 
their case medical men avow that they have the 
greatest difficulty to secure efficient attendants — a 
race of Mrs. Gamps is all they can select from ; and 
to the tender mercies of such women invalids are 
confided, for lack of proper applieants to supply 
their place. What golden opportunities are thus 
lost I Why should not sympathy be allowed to take 
the place of love, without permitthig the necessary 
wages of her labour to lower her position or her 
efforts? Would not gratitude blending with caie 
uphold her rank, and often end in sacred friendship 
and mutual obligation? There is a great demand 
in the present day for fresh fields, in which ladies 
may work. Would tjial a hm enterprlsi^ c^ss 



would break down the wall of pride wUeh 
so many sick persons to the assodatUm of vulgaiitj, 
and, stepping over the breach, take up their posts at 
the bedside of sufferers, giving thus dignUy and 
status to the offioe of nurse ! 

Again: 

Raise the position, and suitable women would sooa 
be shifted into their right places; whilst maaj a 
gentle-minded governess now wearing out under the 
care of turbulent children whom she cannot manage, 
and with whom she has nothinc in common, would 
gladly exchange her present toil, and become a lady- 
nurse. 

Maonbt Storibb: Gobalinb. By the 
Author of "A Trap to catch a Sunbeam.** 
{Londom: Groomhridge and Sons, Paiemotter" 
row J) — " Coraline" is the pretty name of a littk 
girl cast ashore from a wreck, in which the 
greater number of the crew and passengers an 
drowned. In the height of their own terrible 
distress her parents have placed the uncon- 
scious child in a box, which is cast upon the 
shore, and found with its fivinsr freight hj a 
superauQuant school-master, ti^ liTes in a 
little cottage upon the cliffs, and who, in seeking 
for specimens upon the shore, such as visitors 
to the sea-side are acquainted with, comee upon 
this unexpected treasure. The old man — who 
is very affectionate, and desires nothing better 
than a little child, to regard as his own, and love 
and educate — can haroly be persuaded by his 
housekeeper, Peggy, to make inquiries at the 
inn where those who were saved from the wreck 
are staying, lest the infant should be claimed ; 
but his selfishness is not to be punished at this' 
juncture. No one of these people have any 
knowledge of the child. So the httle one is 
called Coraline, and lives with the old man and 
Peggy, and learns the names of the shelle and sea- 
anemones, and drifted ocean-weeds — and plays 
with pink thrift-flowers, and long sea-tangles, 
and becomes dearer and dearer every day to the 
old man who had found her on the shore. But 
a time comes to the schoolmaster that comes to 
us aU, and he dies, and little Corahne and poor 
old Peggy are left without provision; ana the 
young girl, who has been so tenderly loved and 
carefully taught many things that ordinary 
children know nothing of, has no other resource 
but to go to service. How this is prevented, and 
how Coraline, "after many days," is restored to 
her real parents, our young readers must dis- 
cover for themselves : though much tempted, we 
will not tell them the story. 

Popular Guidb to London and its 
Suburbs. By George F. Pardon. (London : 
Rouiledge and Co,) — ^An exceedingly cheap shil- 
ling's worth of information, compiled m>m a 
variety of sources, and brought together in a 
well-arranged and useful form. Mr. Ptod<m 
has chosen an excellent opportunity for the ap- 
pearance of his ** Guide," and visitors to London 
during the present season have, we doubt not, 
deriv^ considerable advantage from its pages. 
The rolnmie is really what it daims to b^ nda 
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while practictlly tfibrding the stranger all oeoet- 
saiy intelligence, is by no means barren of 
general interest. Guide-books, as a role (we 
ipeak of ordinary ones), are of two styles of 
composition — the meagre and the stilted. The 
first generally affects towns; the latter, land- 
scape and sea-scape localities, fashionable spas 
ind bathing places. The first are little better 
than dry catalognes of streets, public buildings. 
Sec, &c. The latter, on the other hand, are ec- 
statically florid and romantically diffuse. We 
coold point out on our own shelves representa- 
tive types of each class, but we spare these old 
companions of our wanderings the being made 
examples of, and can only say that the author of 
the "Popular Guide" has steered a different 
coorse, and, while storing his pages with every- 
thing requisite, has garnished it with varied in- 
formtion, fian^lkr enough to the student, but 
new to eight out of ten of the many individuals 
who are likely to avail themselves of its guidance. 
Moreover, the author's own thoughts and obser- 
vations are worth having, and he suggests more 
than mere sight-seeing in much that he remarks. 
Take the following passage for instance :— 

The most ptctwresque soborbs, either west, east, 
north or sonth, may be reaehed by rail or omnibus 
from any part of the city in an hour. Of oourse we 
do not pretend that London hat not its squalid 
qsarters — its ttews of poverty and its sinks of in- 
iquity, its horrible lanes and fiiver-haonted courts, 
dose, unhealthy streets, audits dark wretched bye> 
ways, its misery- filled alleys, and its sinfU slams, 
where the ginshop and the pawnbroker's stand aide 
by aide ; its Whiteohspel anU its St Giles, where 
thieves and costermongere herd with debased women, 
whose most fhmlliar word is an oath, and children 
whose earliest education has been picked up in the 
streets; and its hundreds of dark and dirty bye- 
wiya, known only to their wretched, degraded in- 
habitants, and to City miseiouaries, Bcriptnre- 



readers, parish doctors, hardly-worked clergymen, 
policemen, and a very few energetic philantluopists. 
Of course it is not pretended that London is all fair 
to look upon and bright with cleanliness and godli- 
ness ; but it is fisirer and cleaner than it was even a 
quarter of a century ago, and it is becoming fairer 
and cleaner every day. It is less openly ainrnl than 
any other capital in Europe. Less crowded in its 
poorest districts than Paris, less repulsive in Its 
Jews' quarters than Rome, less vicious in its vice 
than Petersburg, and less stricken with poverty and 
its terrible attendants than Constantinople, or even 
Vienna. Legislation has done much for the London 
of the working-man, even within the memory of 
him who pens these lines. Philanthropy, and 
active business influence, and bold public writing 
have not been idle during the same period. Striving 
in like directions, the legislature and the press have 
awakened inquiry ; inquiry has elicited many im- 
portant facts, the publication of which has en- 
couraged discussion and stimulated effort ; and the 
result has been that the aspect of the streets 
has been improved, and that new buUdincps have 
not been allowed to be erected without proper sn- 
I>erviBion, that fonl and crowded neighbourhoods 
have been cleared of their ruin and rottenness, that 
light and ventilation and drainage have been intro- 
duced into poor quarters, that model lodging- 
houses, and reibrmatories, and soup-kitchens and 
refuges for the destitute have sprung up in neglected 
comers of moral wildemesset, and that drinking 
fountains, and parks, and gardens, and pleasant 
places have been placed within reach of the labourer 
and the sempstress. Why, even the densest neigh- 
bourhoods of Spitalflelds and Bethnal-freen have 
been opened and improved, and brought within the 
cognisance of educated sympathy and active help. 
Victoria-park is scarce a mile from the poverty of 
Whitechapel and Waterloo-town; Kennington*park 
is almost within dRht of the vice of Walworth's 
back-slums, and Battersea-park is only an easy 
walk from the crowded potteries and close streets of 



Lambeth. 



AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 



There is, of course, very little news in matters 

dramatic. 

Thb Haymarkbt 

Continues to fill nightly with the admirers of the 
ever-green Lord Dundreary, Mr. Sothern con- 
stantly evokes fresh touches of wit and humour 
in this extraordinary part. 

Thb Adblphi 

Has presented its habitues with a revival of 
"The Flowers of the Forest," Mr. Webster 
supporting his original character. 



Thb Lycbum 

Gives its audience '^ Peep o' Day," which aeema 
to support its pristine success ; and 

Drury Lane 

Has a magnificent spectacular drama — ''The 
Relief of Lucknow/' in which Mr. Boudcault 
plays the part of Corporal Cassidy in his inimi» 
table way. The coup d'oeil is magnificent* 
Scenery, dresses, appomtments, are all in unison 
with the admirable aiding of the whole cast. 

W. R. 
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LADIES' PAGE. 



BABY'S KNTTTBD BIB, 

Uawmmxamm t^m/two OTULOM of the Boar's Head Knitting Cotton of Kefsrit VTaltar E?ani ftod 0«.| of 

Derby, No. 16; plna, No. 13. 



Cut on 30 Btitchee; knit 6 plain rows, 

let rov.— Bring the cotton rorward ; knit two 
together to the end of the row« 

Snd.'^Phun knitting. 

3rd.-^Pearled, 

4th.*- Plain knitting. 

Repeal these four rows, increasing at the 
beginning and ending of every plain row, and 
yon hare 80 stitches. 

Thread 30 stitches off from each end of the 
^Af on a coarse cotton, and cast pff the 20 centre 



stitchei. Take up the 90 etiichee, and kmt the 
same fonr rowa, decreasing the centre aide of 
every plain rowi repeat this until yon have but 
eight stitches left; then knit 60 plam rows, cast 
off, and join it to the side of the bib; this forma 
the shoulder-strap. Take up the 30 stitches on 
the opposite side, and repeat this. Knit a piece 
of simple lace, and sew all round the edge. 
Finish it with one and a*half yards of ribboOf to 
tie it round the waist. 



INSTEUCTIQNS FOB KNITTED MITTENS AND CUFFS. 

8II«K MITTSNS POB LITTLE 6IBLB OF ABOUT T^I^BB YBAB9 OLD. 



Blaeh netting silk and brigbt scarlet, or piok, 
Magentft. &c. Cftst on, loosely, forty-two 
elitobes (or thereabouts) in $QarUt 

XtXrow-^SoarUt, Knit plainly across, vnd 
back in open work (put the silk forward, and 
take two together). 

find, 3rd, and 4th— B/ocib. Plain knitting. 

6th— 5earM. Knit plainly across, and back 
in open work, as before. 

6th, 7th, apd 8th— Btecit, Plain knittiqg. 

^ih^SoarUt. Across in plaio knitting, and 
back in open work. 

10th, llth, and 19tb— B^aoJb. Plain knitting, 
inereasidg one stitch on the Uft kaod side, in 
the/ron^ of the work in the last stitch but one in 
the llth and 12th rows. 

13th — Scarlet, Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

14th, 15th, and iQth-— Black. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in the 15th and I6th 

TOWS. 

I7th— 5car^. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

18th, 19th, and 20th— B2acAr. Plain knitting, 
increasing one stitch, as before, in the 19th and 
SOtb rows. 

21st — Scarlet, Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

22nd, 23rd, and 24th — Black, Plain knit- 
ting, increasing one, as before, in the 23rd, and 
two in the 24th rows. 

25th — Scarlet, Across in plain, and back in 
open work, increasing one at the left side. 

fl6th— B^ib. Plainly knitting anh/ sixteen 
9fitohe$9 Hud turning back at the siasteei^h, with 
a third pin, leaving the remaining stitches (for 
the hand) on the pin, for the present. 



" Continue on the sixteen stitches (whi^ will 
form the thumb, as follows :— 

26th, 27th, and 28th— Btodb. Plain knitting. 

29th^8earlet, Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

30th, 3i8t, and 32nd— B^acit. Plain knitting. 

33ri^Scarlet, Across in plain, and backln 
open work, 

ZAih-^Scarlet, Knit across and back in 
open work, as before, and cast off tiie 16 stitehes 
verv loosely. 

Returning to the other stitches, knit the 

26thj 27th, and 28th— B/ac*. Plain knitQ 
beginning at the right hand side, and increa ^^» 
one on the Itft, as before, in both the 27th •'W 
28th rows. 

29ih— Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

30th, 31st, and 32nd— BZac^. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in each of tiie two last 
rows. 

33rd^Scarlet, Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

34th^ 35th, and 36th— Btocib. Plain knittings 
increasing one in the 35th row and in the 36th. 

37th — Scarlet, Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

3%ih^89arlet. Across and back in open work. 

Cast off loosely. Knit the other mitten pre- 
cisely the same, with the exception that the 
increased stitches are to be on the right hand 
side, and made at the back, instead of the/rmtt 
of the work. The thumb, of course, will then 
be formed at the j^ hand side. The best 
mode of increasing is to pick up the hop of the 
other stitch. They are to be made up as pre- 
viously described. 



EMBROIDERED FLOUNCE FOR A LITTLE GIRL'S DRESS. 



This must be worked on three flounces, 
and in this way form the skirt of a littie girl's 
dresi, The mnalinoughttobecleariandas thin 



as may be consistent with durability. Three 
diamonds in a scallop are to have outlines of holes; 
imd within these, central ornaments /ormed 



t 



ThetUlet. 
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of leaYM worked ia sAtiiiMtitcli, with One kola 
in the middle of each. A branch ehonld spring oat 
of the eenire of thete tfaret diamonds in satin- 
ititch, with a flower baring a bole in the middle. 
Doable holes going roond Uie interior of Uie 
scallop should have a dot on each sideband worked 
as a solid spot. The scallop must be formed at 
the edge in well-raised buttonhole-stitch. This 
ii also well suited for a lady's nnder-skirt. 



in which case it odgbt to be worked on strong 
cambric muslin, or even on fine long-doth, but 
in this lastHttenttoned matnial the braneb ought 
to hare the kaves cut out. If taken for this 
purpose the scallop must not be cut out, but the 
nem should be turned npi and, gfter the outUne 
of the scallop has been ran, the supsrfluous part 
of the material is to be eol away. 



dh*. 



THE TOILET. 



(SpmHaUp ff^m Pmri$. J 



FULL AND IN-DOOR TOILETS. 

FIB8T PiQtTRB.^Drees of glae^ silk, trimmed 
with a deep-headed flounce, at the edge of which 
there is a second flounce six inches deep, and 
abore it three graduated insertions of black lace. 
A slight lace mehe is placed at the head of the 
deep flounce* Bod^ cut with a point, and de- 
corated in front with insertions crossing from 
Bide to side. A lace bow is placed on each 
point, whence the ornaments on the bodv 
begin. Elbowed sleeves, trimmed to matcn 
the bodv. White grenadine shawl, em- 
broidered in long stitch, and bordered by a 
deep lace. Under-sleeves composed of muslin 
pofld, accompanied by a plain coff. Collar also 
plain. Dunstable straw bonnet, trimmed on the 
rront with feathers of the capuoine tints, and 
i&side with a bandeau of com flowers. Watered 
ailk parasol, covered with lace. 

Second Fiourb. — Home at walking-dress 
of brown silk, trimmed at the bottom of the 
skirt with a band of the same material of a 
darker shade, and surmounted by a pinked silk 
facie, forming bows at each point of the trim- 
aaing at the bottom of the dress, the upper-edge 
of which is scalloped. High body, finished 
with sash and l^ckle of oxidised silver, and 
trimmed with a rtuiking, set on as braces, and 
taming behind. Elbowed sleeves, with a daricer 
aillL cuff, to match the ornament on the skirt, 
sormouoted by a pinked silk rueke. Collar and 
caffs of fine linen stitched. Head-dress a 
fimekon net, trimmed with bows of ribbon. 
This new model consists of a net, to which a 
fringed fanehm, also netted, is attached, and 
hangs down behind. 

For country wear, Irish poplin is much in 
vogue. A very pretty toilet ox this material is 



trimmed round the bottom and up the front of 
the skirt with ribbon, forming bows with long 
ends sewed in to the dress. E&dy plain, pointed 
waistcoat-fashion, and ornamented with knots 
matching those on the skirt. Linen cuffs and 
collar, quite plain. A Marie Antoinette rohmde, 
also trimmed with bows, and bordered, as is also 
the bottom of the robe, with a silk fluting. A 
orape bonnet, decorated in front with idled 
velvets between rows of lace, and flnished with a 
tuft of feathers, placed on the front, between the 
velvet and another inside, complete this pretty 
toilet. I had almost forgotten to add, that the 
curtain of the bonnet was ornamented with three 
pieces of velvet : one in the middle and one on 
each side. Swiss muslin dresses are also much 
worn in the country, and are prettily trimmed 
with a deep flounce, mounted in plaits, between 
which a ribbon is run (any bright colour looks 
well), the body should be made with plaits, fixed 
down with braces, formed of a small pUuted- 
frill; also having a ribbon between the plaits. 
The neck is finished with a similar plaiting and 
ribbon, as are the top and bottom of the sleeves, 
which these trimmings confine in a wide pufif. 
A small muslin shawl, trimmed like Uie dress, 
may be worn with it, and the toilet is completed 
b]^ a Tuscan hat, bound irith cherry vcdvet, and 
trimmed with a tuft of mixed flowers. 

Mantles, and all sorts of cot^ectionsy consist 
simply of the summer models, reproduced in 
clotn. The newest for the deml^aiean is a light 
doth mantle, surrounded by Ayb ranks of brown 
satin ^olon. It is cut after the fiashion prendent 
at the Court of Charles IX., and has a little 
brown silk collar set on in plaits. The folnttM 
of the flumtle is also plaitaa tightly tmder the 
collar. 
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PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 



While the problem of Italy's iategritj and 
independence at a nation remains unsolved, 
waiting wearily its solution at the lips of Impe- 
rial France, Louis Napoleon and tne fair and 
gentle Bmpress have been enjoying not simply 
le renovating breeses and baths of Biarritz, 
but the congenial spectacle of a bull fight at 
Bayonne. Not caring to stain our own pen with 
the description of the scene, we give the cutting 
from a contemporary, intact : 

Whea the Imperial visitori had taken their seats, 
the whole personnel of the ettablithmeat went into 
procession ronnd the aren», and saluted their Ma- 
jesties. El-Tato, the first cspada, then knelt, and 
asked the Emperor's order to eommenoe the per- 
formance. Hit Majesty accordingly threw him the 
key of the stalls in which the bnlli are kept, and the 
sport began. The first bnll was brought down by 
Si-Tito after a rather sharp straggle ; &e performer 
missed his blow the first time, bat killed the animal 
the second. The next ball was a still more formid- 
able antagonist, for immediately on entering the 
arena it tossed a picador and his horse into the air, 
and both fell stanned and bleedmg to the groand. 
Neither man nor horse, however, was mnob hart, 
and both were removed befsrs the boll could attack 
them again. The second espada now entered the 
lists, bat ss the bull was a most formidable adversary, 
the public insisted on El-Tato bdng sent to gi?e the 
finsl blow. This demand was not aooeded to, and the 
espada, apparently disconcerted by the clamour, 
made two ineffective attempts befors he killed the 
animal. The scene was still mors dramatic when the 
third bull was let loose. El-Tato entered the arena 
t\n» time, and when he was about to deal the fatal 
blow the bull lowered its head, the sword missed the 
msrk, and El-Tato was knocked down. The picadors 
and banderillos rushed to his aid, and drew off the 
boll's attention till he reoo?ered his feet. The 
struggle then recommenced, and the taureador dis- 
played a courage and coolness which were loudly ap- 
plauded. When the buU was pursuing him with 
great fury, he suddenly stopped, stooped, and re- 
garded the beast with a steady gaze, which seemed to 
fascinate it. The two antagonUts stood thus facing 
each other for some second, afUr which El-Tato 
drew himself up and dealt one of his famous blows, 
which felled the bull to the groand. This feat was 
hsiled with repeated rounds of applause. Three 



more bulls were afterwards let loose and killed with- 
out any rsmarkable incident. 

Imagine the fair-fiaced Empress, witb her mild 
eyes and tragic brows, outsitting the horror^ the 
coarse carnage, and the cruelty of this exhibition I 
To our imagination it is simplv horrible ; gentle- 
ness and goodness in an ffmpress, however, 
regard it differently. The whole pageant, with 
its accompanying ceremonial, carnes us back to 
the capital, without which Italy is but a part of 
herself, and recals analogies in the conduct of 
an ancient and modem Emperor singularly 
parallel. 

At home, the cotton famine has assumed a 
paradoxical form, and while the mills are wholly 
closed, or the work in them reduced to short time, 
because of the scarcity of cotton, buyers from 
Belgium and France flock to Liverpool and effect 
large purchases of the desired material, much of 
which is said to have formed the stock of cotton- 
factors, who find the present high prices more 
conducive to their profit than the manufacture 
of the article, mm an overstocked market. 
Whether, eventually, increasing poors'-rates and 
rusting machinery may not strike a balance in 
these matters has still to be seen. In the mean- 
while America exhibits in her present condition 
that certain retribution which, whether indi- 
viduals or nations are concerned, results as the 
unalterable law and consequence of moral wrong. 
Whichever side obtains the right to make terms 
—whether Federals or Confederates — that causa 
belli slaverv remains to lead to further compli- 
cations and difficulties. New cotton-fields are 
being opened to us, and that Necessity, from 
which Invention and Experiment are bom, has 
set at rest the question of future supplies, and 
promises to convert the present calamity of the 
cotton-manufacturing districts into a prospective 
source of riches to our own colonists. With the 
transfer of the raw cotton market from the 
slave-holding States of the South the difficulties 
of the slave question become doubled, aud the 
distant but ultimate abolition of the system, as 
a mere matter of policy and self-nlie^ ap- 
pears to follow as a necessity. C. A. W . 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Poetry accepted, with thanks. — " Coming ;" 
•• When we went Berrying ;** ** Music's Memories;" 
" A Task ;" •• The Song of the BeU." 

PaosB received^ but not yet read. — " Dark 
Day ;" " Woman ;" ** Wm. £menon, See. ;" •• The 
Heiress of Rutherford." Under any circumstances, 
the Editor cannot undertake to read MSS., 
many of them leng^y ones, immediately on their 
receipt. 

(Correspondents not answered in the usual course 
will please to accept the Editor's absence in apology. 

Communications received from *' J. B. 8," 
«* M. R. G.," *'A. A. F.," " G. F. P.," •* J. B. Q., 



>» 



f» 



•» 



«*E. J. C," « K. M. M.," "8. R.," "M. A., 
" H. L," ** L. 8.," and "J, D. C."— all of whom 
shall shortly hear from ns. 

Authors and publishers sre invited to tend tbdr 
works for notice in onr psges before the 80th of each 
month. 

The back numbers of this magazine, containing 
''Magdalen Stafford," '* Rntson Morley," &c., may 
be obtained on application to the Editor. Tenns of 
subscription per annum (posted free to all parts of 
the Kingdom) twelve shillings. Subscriptions pay- 
able in advance. Single copies posted free on reesipt 
' of twelfo stamps. 



Printed bjr Rogwnon and Tuzford, 146, Strand London. 
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VIRTUE LE MOYNE. 



BY J. B. 8TBPHBN8> AUTHOR OF '' RUT80N MOBLBY.' 



(Cimchded.) 



Chap. XXIV. 

The question, then, is, who is to win her ? 
the nnlrocked priest or the helted knight ? Or 
are the rival cuums to be equally set aside, and 
Virtoe left to become her own reward ? We 
gire our decided voice against the latter alterna- 
tive. Would the stoij be true, with so much 
of death and so little of marriage ? Is the wea- 
ther always so wet in this vale A tears ? Is life 
all disappointment ? Is refusal the rule, in cases 
of matnmonial offers? Is single-handed inde- 
pendence the brightest jewel in the crown of 
womanhood ? Do ladies m general prefer that a 
** Ladjr's Companion'' shomd consist merely of 
a monthly publication, or a morocco case con- 
taining sewing materials, instead of a bearded 
biped, '' noble in reason, infinite in faculty, in 
form and moving express and admirable, in ac- 
tion like an angel, in apprehension like a 
god ?" If we have any fair reader (and we know 
of one or two^, she has already answered all 
these queries either with a decided " No," or 
with a still more significant *^ I should think 
not." 

Who, then, is to win her ? We confess our 
partialitjr for this poor stigxpatised priest, who 
nas done and sufiered so much for her. I believe 
he loved her more deeply, and had a truer ap- 
preciation of her character than his now famous 
pupil— though perhaps his love might lack some 
degree of the intense ardour that burned in the 
breast of the younger man. At the same time, 
after all the fiery ordeals through which we 
have caused poor Virtue to pass, it seems almost 
as it poeticid justice required us to counter- 
balance all her ills by a sudden rise to rank and 
fortune, and to exchange her former notoriety 
for a partnership in Fame. We shall see pre- 
sently. History must have its course. Mean- 
time we follow the footsteps of Mr. Angus. 

When he left the hotel in which Sir Arthur 
Mayfidd had his rooms, his first idea was to 
start for Liverpool at once i but recollecting the 



generosity Sir Arthur had displayed in oflEering 
to renounce all daim to the hand of Virtoe Le 
Moyne in favour of his old tutor, he experienced 
some degree of self-reproach for his selfidi reso- 
lution, and changing his mind, resolved to give 
his rival the advantage of a night in advance of 
him. Knowing the impulsive nature oi his for- 
mer pupil, he was well aware that, the object of 
his stay in London being now accomplished, he 
would not be likely to brook a moment's delay. 
How to pass that lonff evening and night m 
London was indeed a difiicult problem. He 
sought to immerse himself in a long letter to 
Mr. Hepburn, but he found himsdf too much 
agitated to say anything bigrond the immediate 
business of it. The lovra of his life sought for 
by another, open rivalry declared, the loved one 
herself still mysteriously concealing her track, 
all this troubled him beyond endurance. Some- 
times he almost repented of his generosity, and 
regretted he had not started on the search at 
once. Sometimes he blamed himself for not 
taking Sir Arthur at his word in his offer to east 
aside all rivalship. Still, on a calm, dispas« 
donate view of wnat had passed between Uiem, 
he could not but acknowledge to himself that 
they had both acted jusUy and generoudy. And 
agdn, in the midst of all his reasonings, he fell 
back on the strong; impresdon that for years 
had governed his mmd, till he had come almost 
to look on it as a divine inspiration that Provi- 
dence had so interwoven his life with that of 
Virtue Le Moyne, had so identified him witii 
her joys, and more especidly with her sorrows, 
that such long-continued convergence could not 
but end in union. And yet, as he sat in his 
lone room in the heart of the great city, his own 
insignificance as a man dmost without means, 
and now without socid or profesdond position, 
flashed so strongly upon him, that, out of pure 
and disinterested love for Virtue Le Moyne, and 
out of pure dedre to dd her to see fortune such 
as she deserved, with a prayer for strength, and 
a convulsive sob wrung from him by the great 

9 
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Virtue Le Moyne. 



he B«f h% w^juld retnm to tliic pllu:* V* 
I he didn't knowi ma^am i uid hit mort* 



heart-sacrifice he had suddenly resolved to make, 
he rushed from his lodging, niailed the first con- 
veyance that presented itself, and drove ofiT to 
Sir Arthur's hotel, bitterly determined to break 
his own heart rather than stand in the way of 
the future prospects of her he loved. Inconsis- 
tent indeed ; but who would not forgive the 
vacillations of a lover, when such are caused by 
the contest between disinterestedness and aflfec- 
tion ? Mr. Angus had resolved, not only to la^ 
down all rivalry, but even, if possibly Sir 
Arthur had not yet left London, to offer to act 
as the ambassador of his love to Virtue Le 
Moyne. 

As he drove up to the entrance of the hotel, a 
carriage, coming from an oppoi4te diractioai 
stopp^ immediately before him. Before Mr. 
Angus had time to descend, he heard a lady's 
voice, which he thought he recognized, inquire 
of a widter, who had run out on the arrival of 
the two parties, if Mr. Clinton was still residit^ 
there. 

" Just left ibout an hour ago, aia'am a said 
he was going to Liverpool, but left no address, 
zaa'am." 

"Did 

" Said He didn't knowi maam i said mt movt* 
ments were very uncertain." 

" Is ilkin% any other train for Liverpool to- 
night?" 

*' Yes, ma'am i yon'U be in plenty of time for 
the night mail if yoo drive straight to the Ens* 
ton Btatioti." 

At this ttoffient Mr. Angus, stepping up to 
the door of the carriage from whence &e voiee 
Was pf oceedittg, looked hi and exclaimed, '* I 
thought I cotJd not b« fflistaketi«-Lady May<« 
fi6ld f" 

"Mr. Angus! Nothbig shoH of a special 
PfotidMCe has sent you here. Ctm yon nd me 
in finding Sir Arthur ?" 

"I think I can." 

''Then for heaven's sake," said Lady May- 
field, hurriedly, '* dismiss your oab and come in 
here. God knows I neea asristanoe if efer 
woman did.*' 

Startled by the earnestness of hey tone and 
manner, Mr. Angus hastily complied with her 
request, ftnd next moment was beinf^ hurried 
along with her toward the Euston Station. 

" Are you at liberty to accompanv me to 
Uverpooi, Mr. Angus ?" asked Lady Mayfield, 
as soon as he was seated beside her. 

"Perfectly. I intended going there to- 
morrow morning." 

"Can you cnange your mind and go to- 
night ?" 

^' Most willingly. Lady Mayfield, if I can ba 
of any service to you." 

" Have you seen Sir Arthur ?'* 

'' I had a long interview with him to-day." 

" Has he discovered Miss Le Moyne ?" 

"Not yet. He has traced her as to as 
Liverpool.''* 

"Mr* Angus, I charge you, as you value a 
woman's happiness — nay, as you value the 



happiness of a whole family, tell me all that 
passed between you." 

Mr. Angus told her every whit. 

"Then he loves her still! Like herself he 
fled from the house. Fearing my poasiblo op- 
position he departed secretly, leaving a very in- 
distinct letter behind him, merely mentioning 
that he expected to see you, and what was to be 
his dress and assumed name if he went to Lon- 
don. He left during the night As soon aa I 
read his letter, on the next morning, I hmrriad 
after him, but I was taken ill at Paris, and there 
I have lain for some time, chafing in bitter agony 
over my own weakness. I could not even write. 
Oh, Mr. Angus, by all that is sacred in earth 
and heatan, thia temble marriage must not be. 
Fool that I was, I fostered it ! Fool that I waa, 
I could have afterwards prevented it by a word, 
by a timely confession to my own son. Bat it 
is so hard for a mother to confSssa to her son !" 

And placing her hands upon her fiue, the 
tried in vain to repress such convulsive sobs as, 
to Mr. Angus— mistaking the position of mat- 
ters— seemed vastly beyond the neceaaitiee of the 
oase. 

"Then you oppose ibis marriAge, Lady May- 
field ?" 

** Oppose it !'* cried she—'' it will kiU me 1 I 
am a sfrong woman, sir; but the very thought 
of it has nearly killed me 1" 

" She is certainly of lower rank than toot 
son, but she is of good family, and educatea for 
anv position in society.** 

" Yes, indeed i yes, indeed,** said Ladv Hay- 
field, afTEun bursting into tears i ^but it ia not 
that—oh. not that r 

" Oh.'* said Mr. Angus, a sudden light seem- 
ing to dawn upon him, ^* you have not yet heard 
ofthe full establishment of her innocence; or, if 
you have, you do not believe it. I assure yoo, 
Ladv MayfielcL as I livd, that I took down the 
confession of tnat dying woman, in the presence 
of her husband, the hotel keeper at Borrow- 
bridge, and even h$ bore testimony to her hav- 
ing been out on the night of the murder. There 
were others present, two of them being magis- 
trates of the county. All her statements were co- 
herent and consistent. Hearingof Peter Morfan*s 
project of marriage with Miss Le Moyne, she had 
that day dogged his ^ steps, apparentlv without 
any murderous intention. Acadentally coming 
upon the axe, which the poor erased servant, 
now hopelessly immured in a lunatic asylum, 
had hung upon the tree (whether for the plir^ 
pose of Mlf-defence, if needed, or with intent to 
murder, can never now be known), she in a fit 
of passion, when she witnessed his meeting with 
a female whom, in the darkness, she did not re- 
cogniaci but which must have been Miaa Le 
Moyne, searching in her wild delirium for her 
maid, she lifted the weapon and struck the £atal 
blow. She lived several days utut I wrote 
down the words from her own lips^ and to the 
last insisted on their truth. Is it possible. Lady 
Mayfield, that you still believe that pore ana 
good mrl capable of murder ?*' 

" Ob, it is not that, Mr. Angus, not that,*' 
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okd Lady M ftyfieid^ marenily mora tad mat% 
diMoiaporad. ^Speidt of guill^J am guilty !'* 
lir« AngiM «tantd* 

** Btof/* nid abe^ kying her haiid on Um*^ 
**iiiB^oi imader, but of that which may prore a 
fimler and da^or bloCi if thia torribla mafriago 
takaa place r* 
^'TaiYible agaiii. Lady Mayileldr 
'* Yea, terrible indeed. But I camiot tail you 
mom. Perhapal shall nerer tell you . . . rec, if 
(aad beaireii grant it I) wt^tkd my aoa m time to 
ftay thia ealamitr, and if— -for I knew long ago 
that yoo tautt nave lored har-^if, I say, ehe 
ibodld mrtt beoome your wife, I ahall hda my- 
•^ boodd to ten rod. In the meantime, I hare 
surely aaid enough to aboW that an uigancy and 
haate ate require. Have you Sir Arwur^a ad- 
dreaa hi Liverpool P* 

** I have. Let ua not depend on it too much, 
however. If Sir Arthur find any reason, on 
making inquiry at Liverpool, to conclude that 
the la gone ftom thence, as8Ui«dly he will leave 
hBuedately.'' 
** I may depend on your assistanee, then }" 
^ Certainly, Lady Mayfield. I do not even 
praautne to guess the cause of your urgency. If 
It pains you to reveal it, I am content to serve 
you in the dark.'' 

Lady Mayfleld pressed his hand in silence, 
tnd nothing further passed between them till 
they arrived at the station. It was not till they 
got within the brightly lit station-room that Mr. 
Augua bad an opportunity of witnessiuff how 
tadly changed in appearance Lady Mayfield was. 
Be had left her, some eight years before, young- 
looking! <uid even beautiful. Now, she was 
haggard and careworn, and walked with the step 
of age. She was evidently struggling with mocn 
weakness, and had risen from her sick bed be- 
fore her time. Since we last saw her, too, her 
hair bad beoome almost grey. **What can 
this be," thought Mr. Angus within himself, 
** that can have wrought so terrible a change ? 
Assuredly iome terrible secret I Am I again 
mysteriously connected with crime } Yet I will 
serve her. Providence has closed the ministry 
of the word tt|>on me, but surely it does not for- 
bid me to ministar to the distressed." 

I* Do you think my poor son will know ma V* 
■aid ahe, piteously, perceiving that Mr. Angua 
was contemplating the change upon her. She 
iiad been proud of her beauty, and mourned ita 
loss, 

Mr* Angus could only smile a sad reply : 
'' Gakn yourself. I trust that all will yet be 
Well." 

In a few minutaa they were in the train, 
harried along with a hundred others through 
the dark night, each with his or her story, but 
none with a heart so sad and so feanhl as 
Lady Mayfield's. Every now and agsdn Mr. 
Angus turned his eyes towards her, to see if 
aleep had visited her; but as one dark hour 
after another rolled wearily by, she seemed to 
him to become only more wakeful and more dis- 
ttessad* till when the grey mom broke b on 
ihem the poor white race looked as if it had 



been in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
They were alone in the carriage, and need no; 
therefore have kept silence ; yet from the mys- 
teriousness of the case Mr. Angfus foared to 
speak, lest he should unwittingly strike the 
wrong chord, and grata harshly on her hidden 
sorrow. Only onde she spoke, exclaiming in 
fearful accents : 

** What if he marry her privately before we 
reach them r 

"What then?" said Mr. Angus, not knowing 
well what to say. 

" Then, sir/* rspBed Ladv Mayfleld, " there 
would remain for me the choice between sc^- 
destruction and a life of bitter reproach ; and 
for them a cRsgracefiDl and eternal separation I" 

Mr. Angus sat in mute wonder. His cu- 
riosity was roused. He knew both families in- 
timately, and not a syllable of blame had ever 
been breathed against either. Was it possible 
that Lady Mayfleld was not what he took her 
to be f She had spoken of guilt ! Was it the 
hallucination of a oisordered fancy, or was she 
exaggerating the distress of the case in order 
merely to obtain his assistance in interposing 
between her son and this marriage with so poor 
a girl ? He looked again at the pale sick face, 
and no longer doubted the reality of her sorrow. 

It was still early in the morning when they 
arrived at Liverpool. They drove at once to the 
address which had been inaicated by Sir Arthur. 
Mr. Clinton had been there — ^had passed the 
night there. The cabman who drove him to 
that particular hotel said Sir Arthur had come 
by a special train. He had left early in the 
morning, and was not to be back till night at 
the earliest. He was apparently in search of 
some one ; for he inquirea very particularly re- 
garding the names and appearance of aU our 
visitors within the last two days. 

" Was it observed In what direction he went V* 

" He has been seen at three different hotels 
this morning, requesting a description of their 
guests within the last two days.'' 

" How do you happen to know all this ?" 

"Why, ma'am, you see— But perhaps 
you are a friend of his ?" 

"No matter. Tell me why he is watched. 
Be m%at be watched, or you could not know his 
movements thus." 

'* Why ma'am, you see, you must have heard 
of the Ureat Bank fraud in London. The police 
are on the look-out for Mr. Carlford, who is 
supposed to have come down from London last 
night." 

"But," interposed Mr. Angus, "Mr. Clinton's 
appearance is peculiar. Does Mr. Carlford want 
an arm ?*' 

^* No, sir, but their general appearance being 
much alike, this arm may be just a trick." 

At this moment a police-officer enterea at 
hotel. 

" Has he left anything here ?" asked he of the 
waiter to whom Lady Mayfleld had addressed 
herself. 

" Nothing but a portmanteau." 

*' Have it carefully looked after. We have no 
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right to open it yet. The proofs are not clear 
enough. But we expect a telegram from Bangor 
immediately." 

*' From Bangor !" exclaimed Mr. Angus, 
drawing Lady Mayfield aside. " This explains 
all. How strange that I did not guess whither 
Miss Le Mojrne would direct her steps if once 
she found herself in Liverpool." 

'* You think he must have traced her there ?" 
exclaimed Lady Mayfield in a paroxysm of fear. 

" Yes, and farther still." 

'^ Then for heaven's sake let us hasten after 
him ! I rely on you, Mr. Angus." 

" You may. I think we are on the right track 
now. All depends on speed." 

As they withdrew, the officer, who meantune 
had been whispering with the waiter, suddenly 
stepped between them and the door. 

" Stay," said he. " If you are connected with 
this business I cannot let you leave this house 
unless with the consent of my superiors. You 
must wait till I send for Captain Ivans. Excuse 
me, ma'am," said be, cowering before Lady May- 
field's look of indignation. " I mean no offenoe. 
I am bound to do my duty." 

" Stand aside, sir," said Lady Mayfield, draw- 
ing herself up to her full height, her face, a mo- 
ment before pale and sickly, now flushed with 
noble anger. " Stand aside, or in another hour 
vou will be a man marked for public disgust : 
know, then, that the gentleman you are in search 
of is my son. Sir Arthur Mayfield 1" 

The man started back ; and well he might. It 
was a name known all over England, and, in the 
prospect of his return to his country, ovations 
were in the course of preparation in several 
towns he had promised to visit, Liverpool among 
the number. The statement made by Lady 
Mayfield was so completely beyond the audacity 
even of falsehood itself, that the ofiicer, far from 
hesitating to admit its truth, stared a little in 
amazement, and then withdrew with most un- 
ofiicial speed to inform his superiors of the mis- 
take. Lady Mayfield, however, stood rooted to 
the spot, amazed at the first insult she had ever 
received. 

** Let us go. Lady Mayfield," said Mr. Angus, 
'' It is a mistake, but a fortunate one. It has 
served its purpose. But for this we might 
never have known whither Sir Arthur had gone. 
Now I am certain of his route. He is undoubt- 
edlv on the track of Miss Le Moyne, and, as I 
said before, all depends on speed. And seel 
there is a crowd assembling already. The report 
will be through the town ere we reach the sta- 
tion." 

At the sight of the assembling crowd Lady 
Mayfield recovered herself, and hastened with 
Mr. Angus to the cab. Thev drove rapidly to 
the station, where they hired a special train for 
Chester, and then another for Bangor. 
• * ♦ ♦ * 

In the meantime, in a room in the one poor 

hotel of the village of M j on the coast of 

Wales, and at a window of the said room looking 
out on the sea, sat Virtue Le Moyne. She had 
arrived at the hotel late on the previous night. 



She had risen with the dawn of day, and bad 
sat for hours gazing intently on the brighteninff 
sea. Beneath her was a rugged and desolate 
coast, and far as she could see lay the wide, 
placid ocean, that seemed the great earthly 
emblem of stillness and everlasting peace. Not 
a wave on its calm breast, not a motion, save 
where it kissed with gentle wooing the roogli 
and unresponding shore. Oh that it had been 
always thus! She wept because it had not 
been thus always. And her tears had somethimr 
of rebellion in them. Once upon a time, when 
Nature was her second self, and when the breath 
of reproach had not blighted the greenness of the 
land, or dimmed the mirror of the sea, the glad- 
some sight that lay before her would have drawn 
her thoughts from herself, and made her heart 
leap with the rapture of heaven. But now it 
only threw her back upon herself. The crisis 
of her spiritual life had come. For years her 
lot had seemed a hard one. But now, when 
she could find no rest for the sole of her foot, 
and that she looked out on the unrelenting tea 
that had torn her lover from her, and thought 
herself as an outcast from society, with the dood 
of suspicion still resting upon her, one of whom 
Willie himself might possibly be ashamed were 
he yet alive, she began to feel as if she had suf- 
fered too mucti and too long. For hours she 
sat in this mood of mind, and at length starting 
from her rebellions thoughts, and alarmed at 
^e change in her own heart, she rushed from 
the house, and inquiring of a peasant whom she 
met close by, where it was that the great 
Chartroy had gone down, she made the best of 
her wajr, according to his only half-English in- 
formation, and in a short time was on the part 
of the coast that overlooked directly the scene 
of the calamity that had darkened her life. It 
was good for her to be there. At the sight of 
the very spot where WilUe Hepburn had bid 
adieu to earth, doubtless wafting his last 
thoughts to her, how all her rebellion melted 
into tenderness! Rushing down towards the 
sea, and hiding herself behind a high mass 
of rocks from the cottages that overlooked the 
spot, she fell on her knees and wept bitterly. 

" Oh, Willie ! You at least knew me to be 
mnocent. You have spoken with the angels, 
and they have told you the truth. Even now, 
perhaps you weep over me, if indeed tears can 
mar vour happiness. Or rather, seeing, as 
would to God I could see, that aU these things 
but bring me nearer to where you are, you arc 
smiling kindly upon me. Yes, yes ! I seem to 
see you smiling, smiling ! Or is it but delusion ! 
Yet if it 18, oh stay, sweet heaven-sent fancy I— 
Gone! Yet it looked so sweet! I feel it yet 
He believes me innocent. Heaven grant it mav 
soon be so with all !" 

all, said a voice close beside her; and, starting 
to her feet she beheld Sir Arthur Mayfield. 

" Sir Arthur 1" cried she, pressing her hand 
to her forehead, in the old way, as she always did 
when bewildered by sudden smprite, ^thisis 
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surely— to say the least-^nnkincl : is it not 



''Nay, not unmanly. Do not say to. Mist 
Le Moyne. I might luive followed yon at once 
when yoa left our house. Bat I respeoted your 
lecret. Circomstances are now changed how- 
erer.*' 

** How changed?'' 

"I perceive from voor question, as I per- 
ceired at once from tne few words I uninten- 
tionally overheard, that vou are not aware that 
you have now no secret for me to respect. I am 
fortunate in being the bearer of good tidings. 
Listen, Miss Le Moyne." 

As he said this he produced a newspaper, 
from which he read to her the story that Mr. 
Angus had caused to be so universally pub- 
lished — the confession of the dying murderess, 
the substance of which we have found him 
communicating to Lady Mayfield. When he 
had finished reading he turned away from the 
spot, to give her time to collect her thoughts, 
and returning after the lapse of a few minutes 
he found her leaning against the rock, looking 
upwards with dasp^ hands, and wearing such 
a look as a hopeless spirit may wear on being 
told, ere it reaches the gate of heaven, that its 
nns have all been cast into the bottom of the 
sea. It seemed to him almost sacrilege to inter- 
rupt what he knew was holy communion. Yet 
the burning ardour of his heart was such as 
could brook no delay. 

" Do you forgive me now. Miss Le Moyne, 
for searching you out ? Am 1 here an unwel- 
come intruder ?" 

" Oh, no ! Sir Arthur," replied Virtue, taking 
his hand. ** I have behaved cruelly towards vou. 
A thousand thanks for this kindness. May 
heaven reward you, since I cannot do so, except 
by thanks." 

" Nay, but you can. I loved you as Mary 
Johnston, and I love vou yet more as Virtue Le 
Moyne. You refusea to listen to me before. 
You gave me what you thought an irresistible 
reason for not doin^f so. That reason is now 
entirely done away with. I offer myself to you, 
not on theground of having done you this pitiful 
favour, which in common humamty it was my 
duty to do, but simply as Arthur Mayfield, a 
man whom you have had ample opportunity of 
knowing, a man who knows and loves you. I 
would not meanly take advantage of the joy of 
your heart in being suddenly relieved from a 
weight that had so long oppressed it, yet. Miss 
Le Moyne, if the reason you formerly assigned 
was the only barrier between us, and that now so 
completely destroyed that it is as if it had never 
been, why should I not ask you even now and 
here if you love me in return ? 

Virtue only hung her head and was silent. 
Yet Sir Arthur could see that she was not un- 
moved, from the heaving of heir breast and the 
quivering of her whole mme. 

"You do not love me then ?" said he after a 
considerable pause. 

** I did not say so. Sir ArthurJ 
*' You love me then V* 
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" I dare not sav so." 

'' I cannot understand. Why not. Miss Le 
Moyne?" 

*' Release me. Sir Arthur," for by this time he 
had drawn her towards him. " It is strange. 
There is a something. I cannot tell — — " 

''/can tell," said Lady Mayfield, standing 
before them. 

" Lady Mayfield I 

" Mother r 

"Yea, I can tell. A heaven-sent instinct 
which for my sin has been denied to me, has 
kept yarn from this. I am here this day to con- 
fess my faults. Yes, Arthur, take your mother's 
daughter to your breast, and love her as your 
sister." 

" Are you mad, mamma ? You look ill I You 
are surely " 

''Am I mad to confess the one error of my life ?" 
She hid her face in her hands, and groaned bit- 
terly. At length, finding strength to continue — 
" You were but a year old. Virtue," said she, 
^'when your father married Mrs. Le Moyne. 
She adopted you on the understanding that you 
were the child of a former marriage. She was a 
simple girl, who was sent out to India, as many 
have been, merely to get married. I had long 
been a widow when you were bom, when your 
father refused to marry me on the ground of a 
jealousy, which he found out, too late, to have 
been an unjust one. I deemed it for your happi- 
ness that you should rather be brought up as a 
full and open member of his family than as a 
hidden one of mine. Do not think I have ever 
altogether forsaken you. I was far up in the 
country when the death of your father and Mrs. 
Le Moyne caused you to be sent to England. I 
also returned at once that I might still be near 
you. From inquiries which I have many many 
times made regarding you, I was satisfied that you 
were happy, and feared to mar your happiness 
by the announcement I now make. Yet much 
as I longed for it, I never dared to look on you. 
Still, had I ever heard that your circumstances 
had changed I would doubtless have come to 
you and claimed the right of motherhood, 
length my health gave way, and I was ordere 
to leave England for Italy. During all those 
afflictions through which you have passed, I was 
lying on a sick bed, and learned nothing of them 
till f heard of your impending trial. I was just 
then recovering, and as soon as I was able to 
travel I hastened to England. It was too late, 
however. Your trial was over, and you had 
disappeared. I need tell you no more. You 
were sent in my way, but I did not recognize my 
daughter. When you fainted in our house at 
the mention of your name, the whole truth 
flashed upon me, and I only waited till the 
morning to reveal all to you. After you left us 
I postponed day after day telling my son, till it 
was too late, for he also had fled. Since that 
time — look on me, and see what I have suffered. 
I kneel to you, my children. On my knees I 
ask your forgiveness. Heaven grant me the 
samel" 

Sir Arthur turned from her, and for a time 
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paced rapidly backward! and ibrw»rd« ofithe 
shore, virfcue knelt down beside bar> and 
placed her mother's hands upon her own head. 
At any other time« or without such ordeal as 
she had passed through, the sudden revelation 
of the circumstauces of her birth might hare 
filled her with sorrow; but in the rapture of her 
unexpected release from all suspicion pf being 
concerned in a fearful deed of crime, the dis- 
covery of a mother whom she already loved as 
sucb> seemed to her as the crowning mefcy of 
her day of deliverance, 

*'Do you require proof of it. Virtue?" 
whispered liady Mayfield* still, in hex humilia* 
tion, not daring to look up. "Whence came tbis 
ring, which in your haste you left behind you, 
and which I (bond next morning in your 
room ?*' 

'' It was sent Irom India amongst my mother's 
jewellery," said Virtue, looking at the ring, and 
still unable to disown as her mother her with 
whom her bal^vdreams were all entwined. 

** Have you observed the initials V* 

** Yes, and I have often wondered what was 
signified by the letters M. L« £. 

" My name is Mary Louisa Ellison. It was 
a ring your father gave me, and on returning it 
I made him promise it should be yours." 

At this moment Sbr Arthur joined them, and^ 
raising his mother from the ground, " Lady 
Mayfield," said he— -'' mother, I forgave you 
tins, years ago. I heard of it in India. It nrst 
came to my ears in the shape of a taunt from 
one of my brother-officers. Burning with in- 
dignation I challenged him : the challenge was 
accepted. The very next day a great batue was 
expected ; still I determined t£it my mother's 
honour should be dearer to me than my 
country's cause. We resolved to fight as soon 
as the day should break. About midnight old 
General -<— — , then my superior officer, entered 
my tent, and endeavoured to dissuade me from 
it. He said my services could not be dispensed 
with on the following day, as a most important 
command had been mtrusted to me, fie told 
me that, instead of arresting me on the spot, 
which likewise would have prevented me bead- 
ing the movement on which the whole (d the 
next day's success depended, be felt forced, 
under the circumstances, to take the one other 
course left hioi, which was— oh God I it came 
hke a death-blow at the time, for he was a man 
on whose slightest word I could >ely-— he told 
me that it would be better to hush the matter 
up, because to his oertain knowledge t^ was 
true I I hid my grief and shame. I determined 
to seek death on the field, or, if I survived, to 
punish him who had dared to taunt me even 
with the truth. An arrangement satisfactory to 
militarv honour was brought about. Next day 
I fought like a lion, seeking death but finding it 
not. I was wounded and maimed as you see 
me; but mv adversary fell dead on the field. 
You remember, mother, a long period, during 
which you heard nothing of me except from the 



public ivinta, When I wroteyoq* I ncoomilod 
tor my silence by my severe wound ; bot tbose 
bftd been days 9i bitter enger tgw«rds yai|« At 
lengtht once when I thought myself dyinf, the 
strong desire for my mother's blessing cwoe 
upon me* end i«r from merely forgiving Im, I 

had myself to pray to be foi^ven lor mv bitter 
thoughts. After my recovery I deem^ 11 heat 
not to inquire into the circqmstan(:ea of the cue, 
and hence it is that Inever learned the mwne of 
my sister, .... And pou, Virtqe— you wfll not 
now say to me, ' Kewse me, Sir Arthur', wiD 
you?" 

He took her to his breast, and« u be looked 
down upon her, the spirit of a brother entered 
into him, and their love became as the love of 
angela. 

^' And BOW," aaid Lady Mayfield, eOll stand- 
ing aloof, and atUl fbeling aa if unwmrthy to em- 
brace her diildren, "there ia but one friend 
wanting to fill np the meaanre of oar hiq)pi- 



But Mr, Angua waa already there— not ao r&p* 
turously happv as might have been expected, 
still stunned by the revelation which ne had 
been told and listened to. It was plain, however, 
as he shook hands with Virtue, that his heart was 
full, and that he felt his merdee too great for 
aught but silent thanksgiving. When he at 
length found words, it wfis, as is oft^ the case 
with us in times of greatest moment, whether of 
joy or sorrow, some insignificant eommon^p^ace 
totally unbefitting the occasion* 

"Come, Arthur," said Lady Meyfiddj at 
length venturiog to take her son's arm. ** This 
place has a sacredness in the eyes qf Mr. 
Angus and Virtue^ which it can have to them 
alone. We will wait for you at the inn." 

As they turned the point that hid them frtMn 
view, Mr. Angus drew from his breast the wave- 
bedimmed portrait, that he had earned about 
with him through years of s(Mrrowing patienee. 

" This is the exact spot which was pointed out 
to me as being that on which it was found. Is 
this not the guiding hand of heaven I" 

Can it be wondered at that, kneeling on the 
shore over against the very spot where Willie 
Hepburn threw a last ferewell to England and 
to nome, and gave his brave, but humble aonl, 
into the hands of his Maker, they two, with min- 
gled thanks and tears, implored that his God 
miyht be theh: God throughout thebr future 
united life t 

Tbey have lived for some years at Bope Hall, 
which, with the adjoining estate> bought by Lady 
Mayfield from the Duke of Brandilton* waa 
presented by her to Virtue Le Moyne. 

For further particulars apply to Mr, Hepburn, 
who is atill well, and wno atill keepa the 
Pariah Regiater.* 



BuLATOM.— Psge 115, secopd oolmviif line 19, 
fir twenty-two r^id twenty-aix. 
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BT XR8p A9PT. 

Wanderer ! bent on thy homeward way^ 

Banigbted. and worn, and wearTf 
Tha moonaflbida thee no ebewing lay, 

And thy path ia rough and dreary : 
Thou deemeit thy home a distant place 

While the ihades of night are aret tbees 
YM the dawn of light sball bid thee trace 

Thy home in the glen before thee. 
Tea, soon ahalt thou ceaee from amlona ftars, 

And ahalt reet from troabled reaming ; 
In the Bast a faint, red streak appears. 

And tlie gtorioas Day is coming I 

ft 
So^Rnrer! prisoned through tedious honrs^ 

On the conch of sickness lying. 
Longing to gaie npon banks of flowers, 

And to hear the sonth-breese sighing^ 
Lo I a dhrond of snow has Teiled uie earth ; 

On the trois the iea^dropi glitter i 
And Uie feable may not Tantnre ferth 

Im the narth-wind, bleak and bitter- 
Tat caft thinf ejea on the gift I bear-^ 

Tia a trihnta fresh and blooming ; 
*TiB tha first flir primrose of the yearj 

And the Joyon9 Spring i^ coming ! 

M owmar I thf world is perehanoe thy ibe, 

Tboo art injured* wronged, and slighted: 
Then mfty'st wetp for friends in death laid low, 

Thon may'st grieye o'er fortunes blighted ; 
Tet Time with stealing and soothing sway 

Shall quiet each restless feeling, 
And lay on thy wounds from day to day 

A merolful hand of healing t 
Thy bark now sails oit a stormy sea. 

Amid billows wild aad foaming, 
Bat gentle Hope shall thy pUM d#i 

An4 till of a good time coming \ 

Pilaim «f J4£i 1 In thy smmy days, 

Kre the ehain of aaie ha« bound w^t 
Wiv remeniber the Iiord to praise 

For the blessings spread around thee; 
If His hand withdraw the giit9 U sent, 

Bewail not the depriyation, 
Since the present world was neyer meant 

For our flnal habitation ; 
And Peace shall a placid light imparl 

To thy days of earthly reaming, 
If the thonght ha treasoied in thy heart 

That aoothar worid is ooming I 



WHEN WB WENT BEREYING. 

BY JOQH D. CARTWRtOMT* 

• 

When we went harrying, 

In autumns long ago — 
When we went beirying, 

^1 in the sunset glow. 
Flamed the poppy in the eohi, 

Bhi^'d tlM ptmpemd below. 
When we went berrying 

In aatgmni long ago. 



When we went berrying. 

By woodlands, routes, and rambles, 
Up hills knee-deep in heather bells, 

Breast-high in fern and brambles, 
We sang about the hill, and threw 

Braye somersaults and gambols. 
When we went berrying 

By woodland routes and rambles. 

When we went berrying, 

Bird- music filled the glen, 
Sang eyery lark and linnet, 

Oliirped each little wren i 
And now bird-yoiees ring 

As loud, as sweet as iSea\ 
But ah! ^ other ears they sing, 

Strange £»et are in the glen. 

Qleama again tha harytst light, 

Tlie stately com bends low, 
Flame the scarlet poppies, 

Blush the pimpernelp beloW| 
Cluster ripe the luscious fruit. 

Thick-bunched the hazels grow i 
But where are now the hands 

That plucked them long ago Y 






THE AgH TREES. 

BY ADA TRBTABriOV. 

The garden-wall was low ; the inner side 

A fragrant heneysuclde stooped across, 
As if to note the meadows lifted wide. 

The ohurehyard gate, tlie stream, and banks of 
moss. 
Whan twilight oloods were dark with gale and 
shower, • 

Within the quiet cottage we abode ; 
But when 'twas fair, we loitered half-an-hour| 

As far as to the aui^trees down the road. 

They hung aboye a little darkling pool. 

All fringed around with outlines, blue and grey, 
Of leaves. wMch wayered o'er the waters cool 

Until tney feuied in the dusk away. 
Then flitted past the bat, on noiseless wing, 

And ftt>m the fen the dappled cattle lowed ; 
And night and mystery fell on eyerything 

Bttiaath those drooping ash-trees down tha road. 

Oar hands filled with night»blowiag flowers pale^ 

Oar hai^and ribbons wayieg in the wind. 
We heard tha corn->crskes from the meadowy yale, 

As still our lingering looks we bent behind ; 
To watch the childhood of the yirgin moon. 

The distant light which like a ruby glowed ; 
And placid stars, drooping as in a swoon, 

Aboye those sighing ash-trees down the road. 

How ey'ry lightly* uttered word comes back, 

With sudden flashes of regretful thought ! 
Now that we tread again the beateri track. 

And hear the wisdom by the cold world taught, 
But see ! the musk geranium-bloom grows dim. 

The tide of Time for me hath backward flowed i 
Again in mists I mark tlie shadows swim 

Bomd tha accastomed ash'^trees down the voad* 
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DRAWING THE SEINE. 



Two months ago, on a sweet summer afternoon, 
I found myself drinking-in the delicious sea- 
breezes on the Paignton sands. I had a dear 
jcompanion, and after we had walked close to 
the edge of the water, which had just begun to 
ebb, until we were a little tired, we seated our- 
selves — she on the steps of a bathing machine, 
and I resting on the heaps of loose dry sand at 
her feet, we began to observe the bright and fair 
scene which lay before us with more minute 
attention than we had before paid to it. 

Paiji^ton is a village about three miles from 
beautiful Torquay. The greater part of it lies 
about half a mile from the sea, but there is a 
little pier which forms a small harbour, around 
which cluster a good many houses, chiefly oc- 
cupied by fishers and boatmen, and others con- 
cerned in the commercial and sea-fEuring affiiirs 
of the place ; and there are also several villas 
and ffentlemen's houses near the sea, but these 
lie chiefly at the other end of the sands. 
Paignton forms the exact centre of the curoc 
of Torbay. The sands are fine and open, and 
the sea flows up to them in feur weather with an 
even wash that makes every little wave lq> the 
shore and produce that soft, charming sound 
that is so delicious to the ear. In a storm from 
the east, however, woe betide any poor creature 
who has to meet its inclemency on ^e beach ; 
for as the headlands which bound Torbay lie 
due north and south, the opening is of course 
due east, and the wind and wi^s, when easterly 
gales prevail, come up with such unmitigated 
fierceness, that I have seen the whole beach, 
together with half the fine open green that Ues 
between the sea and the range of villas bevond, 
covered with white foaming waves for nours 
together. 

But on the day we were there all was fair 
and lovely. On tne green were set numerous 
targetsfor archery parties, and more than one 
group of young lads were amusing themselves 
with cricket and other games on the sward. 
The broad sunlit sea lay right before us, 
and as our eyes followed the course of the 
bay, towards the left we sighted the long sweep 
of Paignton, and Preston Smd, the livermead, 
and Tor beaches, and then the very beautiful 
town of Torquay, its houses and churches clus- 
tering on and below its numerous hills, its 
pretty quay and bath-houses stretching out 
towards the sea, and behind it, at some distance, 
the northern promontory of the bay, called 
" Hope's Nose;" on the right lay Elbury Cove, 
Brixham, with its wonderful bone cavern, 
now the talk of the geological and scientific 
world ; and beyond, the southern promontory 
Berry Head, covered with the relics of the forti- 
fications which defended the entrance of the bay 
in troublous times. Far out lay multitudes of 
trawling vessels, the Brixham fleet, from the 



produce of which the chief part of the fish that 
is sold in the south and west of England ia 
supplied, as well as much of that which ia sold 
in Uie London markets. The sea itself, blue 
and glittering, was studded with bright little 
vessels, which were scudding about under a 
light breeze, or lying at anchor whilst their 
crews were fishing. The sands exhibited the 
usual scene of a sea-shore in a small watering 
place on a pleasant day : there were groups of 
children with their friends or nurses — the latter 
chiefly seated on the ground in little 'parties, 
working, reading, or chattinff ; the former play- 
ing all manner of antics and gambols with the 
sands and the waves, running, splashing, or 
digging) A> fancy and frolic dictated. A fine 
dog amused one party ; a white pony, whooi its 
rider could not induce to go into the ses, 
another. All seemed merry and happv, as who 
would not be, when witnessing sucn scenes, 
amidst such hoalth-inspiring breeses ? 

Two boats, which lay quite still and motion- 
less close in shore, the one at about the middle 
of the beach, and the other down near the pier, 
attracted our espedal notice. What were tiiey 
doing ? or, rather, why were so many men (for 
there were four In each boat) apparently ^^og 
nothing, and wasting the precious hours ? We 
drew near to see, and just then the men in 
each boat began simultaneously to work at a 
windlass— one being, as we now perceived, in 
each boat— the iKMits themselves being moored 
by anchors dug into the sand. 

'*0h! they are drawing the seine 1" I ex- 
claimed, lliis was an unexpected pleasure 
for us, which we prepared to enjoy in fulL I 
ran off to the carnage for a basket, and we ihem, 
settled ourselves to watch the operation which I 
had seen many a time before, though it was new 
to my companion. I can fancy manj of my 
readers asking " What is a seine ? what is meant 
by drawing it ?" &c. These questions I will en- 
deavour to answer in general, before I proceed 
to the details of the individual " drawing of the 
seine" that we witnessed. Rrst, then, a seine 
is " a net used in fishing," the word is Saxon 
and also French. Probably, as it is the common 
colloquial term used throughout the south and 
west of England, where the Saxon lingers more 
than in other districts, we derive it not from the 
Normans, but from the older Saxon speecL 
Carew, who was a Cornish man, says : " They 
have cock-boats for passengen, and seine-boats 
for taking of pilchards." He also uses the wmrd 
" seinera" in speaking of the fishermen who use 
the seine. I do not, however, find the word re- 
ferred to either by Trench, or by Archd^icoa 
Hoare in his '' Saxon roots," neitno' is it men- 
tioned by that usual recorder of qoaunt words, 
Bailey. 

The seine is composed of a quantity of netting 
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made of strong tvine, with mesliM about an 
inch in length. The depth of the net is 8 or 
10 fe^ its length from 120 to 150 fiiUioms, 
that is from 820 to 900 feet. This net is sus- 
pended lengthways on a strong rope, and the 
bottom edge also rests on a similar rope ; along 
one edge a row of large corks is fastened, which 
of coune cause that side to float and keep up- 
permost. The ropes extend at each edge, and 
at each end of the net to a considerable length ; 
apparently the portions of the ropes beyond the 
niste at each end are as many fathoms in length 
88 the net itself. When the seine is to be cast, 
two boats are employed: one remains stationary; 
die other, in which the seine is, starts from the 
shore, and traverses a deep horse-shoe in the 
water paying aui the net from the stem of the 
boat; the seine is instantly borne down into the 
water by the weight of the rope at the lower 
edge, until the corks on the upper prevent its 
mkiag lower ; thus it hangs like a wall, upright 
in the water, and a bay of some 800 or 900 feet 
in length is formed, to a depth of 8, 10, or 12 
feet below the surface of the water, according 
to the siae of the seine. When all the net is 
thus suspended in the sea, the crews of the two 
boats lie on their oars for a considerable time, 
probably half or three-quarters of an hour, in 
order to allow the larger fish of various kinds 
that are within the compass of the seine to rise 
towards the surface, in pursuit of the smaller 
fish, on which they prey. When they think 
time enough for this object to be effected has 
elapeed, the men in both boats begin to draw 
in the seine by means of the windlasses, of which 
I have before spoken. You can see the corks 
which float the net, far far out at sea, and by them 
perceive the exact position pf the net ; and after 
the men have drawn on the windlasses for a time, 
you begin to see that this horse-shoe line of 
corics is contracting, and drawing nearer to you, 
until at last you can perceive the end of Uie net, 
which, as it approaches the boat, the men seize, 
poah their boat on to the beach, and, springing 
oat of it, stand knee-dee]), nav, often nearly 
waist deep, in water, and begin to haul vigorously 
at each end of the seine ; two men at each end 
on the upper, and two on the lower part. And 
now the bustle and work increases. The men 
ta|^ away, showing by their attitudes what strong 
force they are using, and require to use, to pull 
the heavy net through the ebbing waters. As 
they draw it in, th^ cast it on the shore behind 
them, covering with the wet meshes those 
scattered fish dxaX have been entangled b^ the 
gills in the net, to be extricated at a more leisur- 
able moment At last the long and wide horse- 
shoe has contracted to a little semi-drcle of but 
a few ^ards in depth, and you bedn to see that 
there is a crowd of fish of various kinds, spring- 
ing and dashing about in the sort of pocket that 
the bellying of the sehie has formed ; and 
amooi^t them thousands of little silvery crea- 
tures not much bigger than a good sized quill, 
which jump, and wrigffle, until many of them 
escape over the top of the net and thousands 
more through its meshes. But provision has 



been made for securvig this part of the haul 
as well as the larger fish. As soon as the seine 
drew near the shore, one of the boats started 
from its moorings, and rapidly passed round the 
outside of the seine, dropping a net of finer 
meshes at a distance of a few yards from it; 
and as soon as the larger seine with its freight 
had been fairly landed, this smaller one was puUed 
in, briuffing with it thousands of little sand e<^s 
that had either slipped through the meshes of 
the larger net, or jumped over its edge, as wcJl 
as several larger mit fish and other poor things, 
who had, as uey hoped, made their escape. All 
that I have described had been silently and 
quietly done ; for though all the wanderers on 
thebeach had gathered together to one point, and 
one or two carts laden with maunds, and baskets 
of various kinds had come down to receive thee 
produce of the draught, there had been no great 
noise or excitement But now a famous bustle 
began. Every one was intent on clearing the 
nets, and loading the baskets, except the idlers 
who were watching operations. I was foremost 
amongst these, and contrived to work my way 
down to the edge of the sea, and get dose to the 
masses of fish that were tossing and heaving in 
one mighty heap. It was a curious mixture, 
I and, as the men separated the different sorts, 
dividing the bad from the good, and throwing 
contemptuously aside many which, though they 
had made a splendid glittering in the sea, were 
in fact good for nothiiu; but to be thrown away, 
the words of our Lord might well recur to the 
mind : '^ The kingdom of heaven is like a net 
that was cast into the sea and gathered of every 
kind : and when it was full they drew to short, 
and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, 
but cast the bad away.'' So it was here. The 
good of all sizes and sorts, of all degrees of 
goodness, were "gathered into vessels." The 
large flat fish, merry-soles, flounders, and 
many another, were first picked out and carried 
off. Then the mullet, and gumetts, and such 
like. The little dabs, very small soles, and other 
lesser fish of various kinds were collected into 
baskets together, and there was one huge square 
maund nearly fiill of sand eels of silver bright- 
ness, amongst which a few poor soles were 
shouldering their way, and tossing the little eels 
about, so as to make quite an undulation in the 
basket. One of the finest fish that came to 
shore was a splendid mackerel, gorgeous in his 
sheeny covering of mother of pearl, and green, 
and gold. This I secured as my prize, and had 
him killed and stowed away in mv basket under 
a counterpane of wet sea-weed (for some noble 
fronds of Laminaria saccharina, like broad 
ribbons with frilled edges, had come up in the 
seine) and a most delicious broil we had the 
next morning at breakfast Of course I duly 
paid for him, as soon as any one was at leisure 
to take my money, but I vainly tried for another, 
for not one more mackerel was included in the 
haul, and I thought myself very lucky to have 
secured the fine fellow. No one who has not 
tried it can imagine the exhilaration that the sea 
air, combined with the glory of the landscape 
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Mid tho eieitomenl of fttUag axploltt^ pnxhifltt. 
Th«ra is a sort of exolcation which comes OTsr 
ths spirit of those who lore the sea, and the 
ihiogs of the sea, amidst such seenes; and diis I 
ftlt in an micommoB degree on this occasion. 

The jcene was not dtogether a new one to 
mo; fov I have often witnessed the ^* drawing of 
the seine/' On one occasion I ieaieim)er 
rowing round the oater edge of the nets, and 
seeing the multitude of fish leaping about and 
glittering in the sunlight as they became aware 
that they were in captirity, until the whole sur- 
hce of the water seemed ali?e. On another 
we rowed up to the seine, and seeing that but 
few fish were in it, bargained for the contents, 
and got a basketful of beautiful red mullet for a 
mere trifle. A haul is often worth ten or twelve 
pounds, or even more. This at Ftaignton I sup- 
pose did not exceed about six or seven pounds. 
Sometimes not a fish is taken, and tne poor 
fishsrs |rat only disaj^inted, and I have known 
the net Dioken so much by something at the 
bottom of the sea, that not only did the fish, 
if there had been any, all escape, but the 
labour of many days was required Mom the 
nets were again useable. The nets are very ex- 
pensive, and are usually the joint propertv of 
three or four men, who work together and snare 
the profit and loss. My interests wei« more 
engaged in examining the reftise of Uie haul 
than the more profitable portions. There were 
doxens of a most queer-looking animal amongst 
the fish^ which the men threw liither and 
thither m all directions— some back into the 
sea, others out on the sand ; yet there seemed 
no end of them. Hiese I at once recognised 
to be *' cuttle-fish" (Sepia qffioinaUi). The 
cuttle-fish belongs to the fifth and last tribe of 
the testaceous mollusca, the Cephalopoda, The 

rof this tribe are more highly organized 
any other testacea. Swainson, in his 
Malocology, says— '^ The appearance of these 
animals is strauge and grotesque in the extreme. 
Their bodv is soft and pulpy, having the limbs 
arranged in a circle round the mouth; these 
limbs perform all the offices of feet, arms, and 
tentacula. The head, which in all the other 
testaoea is either wanting or but slightly de- 
veloped, is here large and conspicuous; whilst 
the eves are so clear and distinct that they re- 
semble those of a vertebrated animal. The 
mouth, from the arrangement of the limbs, or, 
as we shall term them, ue arms. Is consequently 
in the centre, like that of a radiated animal, and 
the sides of the body are either slightly dilated 
into a distinct fin-shaped membrane, or are so 
thin that they can be used for the same purpose." 
The appearance of my friends on the Paignton 
shore was, to say the least of it, odd. They 
were full-grown specimens, but not large, the 
length but little exceeding the breadni, the 
whole dimensions being about 5 inches by 4 in 
width, and 2i In thickness. The suckers were 
withdrawn into their case, and the creature 
looked like a queer kind of bag, made of fishy 
material, with an orifice through which pro- 
truded uie soft ilabby-looking bead. This bag I 



was ootttiaiiillv inflatinii itaelf and thaa ool- 
lapsing ai it lay on the shore. They were dull 
cokmrless things then, but in the water the 
brilliancy of the tinting of tho euttldrfiah can 
scaroely be exceeded by that of m deiuaen 
of tiie sea. It is composed of tne lidiMt 
shades of metallic green, blue, and gold, abiftiBg 
as the light falls on them. 

But what is all this black inky subatuuse, 
which lies in patches on them, and on all the 
fish that have come in eontaot with tham } How 
did the fishermen come bjr the ink«bottloa wtth 
which they splashed thor own elothea, and 
dyed thmr hwnds) And whence came that 
shower of ink of which a splash haa ^uit 
alighted on my faca^ It all came from tba ink- 
bags of the frightened cuttle-fish} who were 
emptying the contents of thoee ofgana in 
every direction, sparing neither Mend nor foe. 
This organ (the «Mnk»bag")> with which aU 
speeies of this tribe taet f umiiAied, is tough and 
fibrous, with a thin, aUvety outer coati it dia- 
chargea its contents through a duet which cpess 
near die base of the funneL Tlie ink aopplied 
by these animals was formerly used for the 
manufacture of the cdlonr called by its nuB»-^ 
iq^ and for making Indiaa4nk| foTwhieh 
purposes prepared charcoal, &e., are noir man 
frequently used. The iukpbag of the sepia has 
been found in fossil specimens ui aoperfeeta 
state that the colouring matter haa been nsod as 
a pigment, and found to answer its pnrpoaa as 
well as that found in living animals. The nae 
of the organ is supposed to do as a defence, the 
discharge of the ink forming a doud in the 
water so as to conceal the creature from ita ad- 
versaries. I have read of one of this fiunily, an 
oetopus, being seen floating with its long flfladhle 
arms entwinra round a flan, vdiioh it was tearing 
with its sharp hawk's biU. It allowed a net 
which was deseed to capture it, to oome alnsost 
close to it, and then rebaed its suckers, thraw 
out a cloud of ink, and sank under oover of this 
cloud out of reach. 

Although with us the cutUo-fUh doaa not 
attain a sbe exceeding a few inches, in tn^leal 
climates its bulk is enormous. M.M. Qmf and 
Ghdmand found a dead one floating m die 
Atlantic at the equator, partly devoured by 
birds, which, when Uviiuf, must have weighed 
2 cwt. ; and there is another instanee, of equal, 
or even greater immensity, mentioned by Banks 
and Sounder, who met one in the Pacific 
which was eetimated to measure fiset in length. 
The arms of some €i the species are fi yvds 
long. It is not easy to capture them, on ac- 
count of their power €i ^ exploding their inky 
ammunition;*' but they are often found un- 
injured in the stomachs of dolphins and other 
fishes that prey on them. Tlieir habits are noc- 
turnal, and during the day thev fie at the l>ottom 
of the water, often near the shore, wheneo they 
ate drawn up by the s^ne, utd as frequently 
found at thousands of miles out at sea. The 
cuttle-fish are all marins, and live on sheU-ildi, 
Sec, They are not themselves considered as 
sAe^fish, though they belong to the 




Mn. fit^M It^ HiiiMf. 



tballi bfliBfphcadiriihiii the body iiuitMd 

of oQtaid^. Tbit bMI U w^D known as tb» 
sobttaaee, wbicb. whan rubbed down, fprpas 
pounce, and is oltea found on the eboret It ia 
4 wedgo^sbftped eubttance, with a tbm mem- 
branoufl edgt, and the canire iwrta of anowy 
whitemw. The aepia era allied %q the nautib> 
and to ihn foaail Ammonitea and belemnilM. 
lli^ ava found vary abundantly and yery large 
in the Mediterranean, and in the blanda of that 
aaa ure iMed aa food. 

I would fain enlarffa on the other cnriona 
artioks which formed tbe raf uae of the haul and 
were ensi aaide aa uaelaas, but I have not spaoe 
to mere than ffaneraliae. There were old wU^ 
ahella inhabited bv huge hermit eraba, and 
covered with aeaatle baniaolea, aerpuUD^ and 
other paittaitaa. There were graaa^green* and 
brown, and purple ahore«eraba, atr«tcbing out 



Aeir long hfi apd aouddhig about aidew^ya in 
arery direcUon, whilst tbe children aouttled 
after them, aaiiing them in the aaiwtifio way in 
which tbe little urchina near the aea laarn to 
handle them, and without which akilAil manage- 
ment they would get many a horrible pinch 
from tbeir pineer-lika clawa. There w^<e alao 
anormoua 6^nda ci algae, and laminam, and 
other tbinga mora than I can ramemberi but 
the deaeription of which, warn I to attempt it> 
would occupy double the apaee allotted me, 
and I muat therefore forbear* only adding tbtt 
tboac who wiah to witneaa the operation of 
'* drawing the aeine" have mdy to go to the 
Paignton*ahore in ^ aummer rnonm* <m a 
oaUn day and at high water, to be able to ace for 
themaelTea the whole proceaa, ''the top of the 
tide'' being the time usually adected by the 
fiahermen for thia buainaaa. 



MES. PAGE'S LIFE HISTORY, 

(In 3Wo Ck§jpt$rs.) 



Chap. II, 

It really required no email force of rcsolutipn 
to reaume litmry laboura after an interlude of 
ao much wony and diaturbanc^ but my berpine 
waa determined not to lose her day. By one 
o'clock, .washed, combed^ and clean-musUned 
into ber accustomed aelf, EUaa once more took 
up her pen, under an inapiring accompaniment 
of sounda of broom and scrubbing-brush, 
swelled into a diapason by tbe strident voice of 
Mrs. Pcgler, the charwoman. 

'^Let me see," our friend thought, as she 
M[ain reviewed the foolscap. "Well, I think 
mt must do, I can touch it up afterwards. 
Mrs. Aylmer and her daughters are at e country- 
house ; ne^ day there cornea a ring at the door- 
beU,and-^" * 

Here Blisa gave a audden atart at n peal from 
her own door-bell. It actually sounded like a 
Wrerberation out of the atory. And, how pro- 
Tcking I there waa the housemaid answering it 
already, before she could charge her on no ac- 
count to let anybody in 1 

" Only somebodv wants to see Frank, thank 
goodness I" 3o Mrs. Page congratulated her- 
self aa she caught a man's voice ouite strange to 
her, inquiring for her husbana; but after a 
short parley, the housemaid throwing open the 
mom above, announced " Mr. Dukes?' 

There atood a complete atranger, all bow and 
■mile, before her, Mr. Dukea waa not a man 
of particularly engaging appearancct He owned 
• ioiak«'8«t peraon, a bmoua braaen ftcc; and a 
veica^ when he apoke, aa braaen aa hia &ce« 



His waistcoat, of a striking colour, displayed a 
gold chain and eyeglass; out the rest of his 
attire had a smack of shabbiness, and his wrist- 
bands were none of tbe cleanest. 

"Allow me to introduce myself, ma'am, as 
an old friend of the famllv," said Mr. Dukes 
hurriedly — observing that tne lady looked rather 
more surprised than pleased to see him — " an 
old friend of Mr, Page's family I should say. 
I 'm come twenty miks out of my road to-day, 
just to shake hands with Frank Page. Pray 
excuse me, ma'am, but I could npt resist the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of my old 
schoolfellow's wife. My father — ^poor man, he 
has been dead years nowl — was his father's 
solicitor, and we were boys together. You must 
have heard my name, ma'am — Henrv Clifton 
Pukes— the same as my poor father's." 

While the new comer was speaking, he had 
stood, his chain in his right hand, Jerkbg out 
his sentences with an action as if be were telling 
them off on the links. Now, dropping it, he 
held out his hand, and Eliza, in honour of his 
patronymic— which was perfectlv familiar to her 
from hearsay as that of the family lawyer— met 
him with hers balf-way, begging him to be 
seated. A long conversation followed, chieflv 
kept up hj the stranger, who showed himself 
well acquainted with we pages of tbe last gene- 
ration, reoogniaed some family portraits on the 
walL and described the estate V Shropshire, 
the ball and grounds^which had all, long be- 
fore EUaa's marriage, passed into other hands<— 
with a knowledge of details which completely 
roused the intoreat of hia liatcner* 
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At the end of the first half-hour she felt 
thoroughly well disposed towards her husband's 
old schoolfellow, and mentally took herself to 
task for not at all liking hun at first sight. 
What a pity, she thought, that all her boys 
and girls were absent on that particular dav ; 
mamma would have liked Mr. Ihikes to see for 
himself that the family were by no means de- 
generate in the rising generation. Well, she 
must keep him till Frank came home, and then, 
of course, he would persuade his old friend to 
stay the night; so Mrs. Page, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, put away her writing-case and 
ordered wine and biscuits, with an apology for 
the absence of more solid comestibles, on the 
score of that morning's disaster in the kitchen. 
She was met by an assurance that sherry and a 
biscuit was a favourite form of lunch with Mr. 
Dukes, and that gentleman made good his word 
forthwith by addressing himself pretty frequently 
to the decanter. 

Settling himself in his chair to drink his 
wine, he crossed his legs with an air of making 
himself (juite at home, and began to talk about 
himself in a strain of confidential eloquence. 
Mr. Dukes might have divined that his hostess 
had postponed her Life-history out of courtesy 
to him, so thoroughly did he seem disposed to 
make amends by funiishing her with his own. 
He described himself as a citisen of the world ; 
he had travelled aU over Burope, visited 
America, China, Japan, and had for the last 
ten years held a very important post under 
the Governor-General of India. A philanthro- 
pist of the very first water was Mr. Dukes, ac- 
cording to his own account. Benevolent insti- 
tutions had been set on foot under his auspices 
throughout the Bengal presidency, and he de- 
clared the aim of his life was that he might be- 
come an humble instrument in the evangelisation 
of the Hindoos. There was a college — he had 
laid the first stone of it himself— a college for 
native missionaries at the station of Raskilli- 
fellah, on the banks of the Ganges. Was it 
possible that Mrs. Page had actually never 
heard of it I He felt in his coat-pockets-— ah I 
the reports were not there, but he would not fail 
to forward her a parcel: her husband, too, 
would be deeply interested in looking through 
them. In glowing terms did Mr. Dukes di- 
late on the immense good of which this college 
was the focus, and detailed, as he paid his re- 
spects to the sherry, sundry instances, under the 
influence of his native teachers, of idols aban- 
doned, caste given up by Brahmins, and widows 
wisely marrving again instead of burning them- 
selves. Inaeed, the collection of funds for the 
enlargement of this noble institution formed 
the main purpose of his present visit to Eng- 
land, and *' I regret, madam," cried our philan- 
thropist, with peculiar emphasis, *' missing my 
friend Prank Page, almost less on the score of 
old friendship than because I am sure he would 
have helped us. I know his generous heart of 
old, and that a five-pound note would have been 
at the service of this good cause." 

A curious eye, like that of a magpie, had Mr 



Dukes, and Eliza felt it fixed full upon her as be 
finished his sentence. She took out her watch. 
'^ Mr. Page will certainly be back in two hours 
at the latest, and if you stav — '* 

'* Stay, madam," echoed Mr. Dukes^ rising, 
and loosing also at his watch ; *' why, your very 
words remind me that I have not a moment to 
lose. A post-chaise was to be waiting for me 
at the inn by four, and now it's half-past, I de- 
clare !" 

*' Oh, but Frank will be so vexed and disap- 
pointed," began the lady. 

" I am not on my own business, madam." 
The tones were those of gentle reproach. ** I 
am pledged to meet a committee of noblemen 
and influential gentlemen this very eveninf^ on 
the great work we have in hand, and all personal 
feelings must give way. Consider, madam, the 
welfare, the highest welfare of thousands ;" and 
the stranger cast one magpie eye on the ceiling, 
while he reconnoitred the ingenious tsLce oppo- 
site him with the other. Ilien came a direct 
appeal in words : " And, mad am, I ask you as 
a wife and mother, to give a trifle towards the 
rescue. One single guinea, what will not that 
do ? Think ! you may be the means of saving 
an infant from the Ganges, a widow from the 
funeral pile 1" 

Good, gentle Mrs. Page ! the fervour of the 
visitor's words and action, as he stood with his 
hands clasped before her, fairly melted her 
heart. One minute she hesitated. To such a 
great man, in India, a guinea might seem a 
trifle, but it was none to her; and neVer before 
had she given away so large a sum without her 
husband's consent. StiU, how dreadful to think 
of those poor babies and the widows ! Frank 
could never blame her. Why, as Mr. Dukes 
said, he would have given five-times as much 
had he been at home. She felt for her purse ; 
it was upstairs, left in the pocket of the be- 
grimed dress. Upstairs accordingly Eliza 
went, came running down with her sovereign 
and shilling, and slipped the same into Mr. 
Dukes' hand. That gentleman invoked a bless- 
ing on the donor, left afifectionate messages for 
the dear friend of his youth, and hurried away 
from the house. 

It is difficult to say to what law of hmnan 
nature the fact may be referred, but who of us 
does not feel a little elated after drawing his or 
her purse-strings for charity ? We feel an inch 
taller or so to ourselves ; a fine glow of benevo- 
lence sends the blood quicker through our veins ; 
the generous action appears like an epitome of 
all the fine things wMch have been written on 
the glory and greatness of giving, from Solomon 
to Shakespeare. Then, afterwards — will not your 
experience bear out mine, oh ! my free-handed 
friend ?— comes the corresponding re-action, 
when the splendid deed takes a sober, nay, a 
dingy colouring from the eye, which begins to 
see pretty plainly that a larger hole has been 
made in our finances than circumstances would 
justify, l^rst, we doubt the transaction ; thne 
we utterly condenm; till it comes to pass that 
the same individual who was in his own eyes 
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noihiiig short of the M«a of Bom one half-houTj 
shall before the next has pasaed appear to him- 
self precisely that personage between whom and 
bis money a separation both speedy and prover- 
bial takes place. Tbrongh all these several 
grades of feeling did Mrs. Page pass, as she sat 
after Mr. Dnkes' departnrsj balancing her 
lightened pnrse upon her fore-finger> counting 
all the things which that one-ponnd-one would 
have bought the children^ and quite angry with 
herself that she had not met the stranger^ appeal 
by repljring that, as mfe and mother of a large 
£unily, it behoved her to keep her guinea for 
their wants. And here was her time gone, too, 
as well as her money; no writing to-day, that 
was plain. So once more pen-and-paper were 
locked up, and Eliza bustled about the house, 
to give tungs an air of comfort before Frank 
should return. 

By half-past six husband and wife were sitting 
down to a snug little dinner in the library. He 
had come back tired, hungry, and disinclined 
for talk, so Eliza made him laugh over her comical 
description of Jerry's feat of fire-arms, and kept 
the episode of Mr. Dukes' visit for after-dinner 
discussion. At last the things were cleared, and 
the wine and ripe cherries placed upon the table. 
As pleasant-looking a man as you might see was 
Frank Fage, and, now, after dinner, he looked 
at his brightest, when, throwing himself back 
in his chair, he held up his wine to the light, and 
said with that hearty home-smile of his : 

"Now, Lizzie, what other great piece of news 
have ^ou got in your budget V 

" Lizzie" felt an unaccountable reluctance to 
tell her news, but clearing her throat, she began, 
and gave the whole story of Henry Clifton 
Dukes, Esq. At first Mr. Page had looked 
unused, then perplexed ; then he fidgetted in his 
chair, and his wife saw an expression in his face 
which made her stop ; but he only took another 
cherry, and said quietly, *' Go on, my love ; let 
me hear the whole.'' And the whole he did hear 
without further interruption— the historv of the 
college at Raskillifellah, the noblemen and gentle- 
men who were expecting Mr. Dukes, the 
afiPeodonate messages to himself, and— the guinea, 

" Did I do qmte right ? You are not angry 
with me, Frank V* Eliza asked, as she finished 
her narrative, with a timid little kiss on the 
conjugal forehead, which, to tell the truth, showed 
somewhat stormy. 

Mr. Page's first word might have been a 
lather strong one ; but he glanced at the blue 
eyes fixed wistfully on his, with the tears in them, 
and could not say it. 

** No, my dear," he said slowly, *' I am not 
aoflry with you. My wife is as innocent as her 
babies, that's all. Only Lizzie," he pinched her 
ear — " if any other school-fellow of mine with a 
concern for the converson of India, you know, 
makes his appearance, {>lease refer the gentleman 
to me, and if I'm not in the way send for the 
police. We have a large fiEtmily, my love, and 
not too many guineas, Heaven knows — not any 
to throw away on a swmcUer.** 

'^Popcel swindler I Fnmk/' echped Mrs* 



Pe^. " Why, he was the son of a respectable 
sohcitor: I've heard the name from you scores 
of times, and he knew all about the house, and 
the great elms in the avenue that were blown 
down, and the family pictures— and— —" 

" And a great deal oesides, no doubt, which 
he had somehow contrived to pick up. Old 
Dukes the lawyer never had a son, and this 
fellow trusted to your not knowing that. From 
your description, I must have met him this mom- 
inff, as I rode out of the town. I remember 
thmking he looked like a strolling-player. 
Well, he comes strain bt on here ; hears from the 
servant that I shoul&'t be home till six ; and 
80 has plenty of time to palm-off his story upon 
you, and make off with your guinea. Come I 
don't take it so to heart, Lizzie," for she was 
crying on his shoulder : " now the thing can't 
be hdped, and we'll take it as a joke against 
you, that's all." 

While Mr. Page was speaking in this good- 
natured fashion, his eyes were looking sharply 
about the library; presentiy he stuted up: 
" Confound the rascal ! this is really no joke," 
he called out ; *' surely, you never left the fellow 
alone in this room." 

''Leave him? No— I don't think— ah! yes, 
just while I went for my purse," sobbed Eliza. 

" I thought as much ; now just look there 1" 
exclaimed her husband, pointing to a comer 
table, where the library ink*8tand was not — a 
handsome silver inkstand, which had been a 
wedding present from his mother, and prized 
accordingly. Poor Eliza, this fresh discovery 
threw her into deep distress, which Frank was 
far too kind to heighten by one word of re- 
proach. Of course the police were sent for, and 
then a detective came, who smiled over the story 
of school-friendship and the suttees. 

Mr. Dukes, he opined, was an old hand, and 
having had the advantage of some hours' start, 
would, he now said, not be " a likely bird to get 
caught." His prediction was verified, for 
neither the philanthropist nor the inkstand was 
ever heard of again, m spite of active search 
made after them. 

So this was the end of Mrs. Page's whole day 
of leisure. No wonder this unpleasant adven- 
ture so completely disheartened our amateur 
authoress that the " Life-history" has been at a 
dead-lock through all the twentjr years which 
have flown between that day and this. The young 
feet that went altogether to that midsummer 
merry-making have found widely - scattered 
paths : One lK>y and a girl rest with their father 
m the churchyard by the sea; brothers and 
sisters are all settled away from the old home ; 
Jane- is the wife of a judge, in India ; and Annie 
sends delightful long letters about her children 
to grandmamma from the Cape; and baby 
Charley ? no fund was ever wanted for his col- 
lege expenses : he made one of the six hundred 
who dashed down the valley at Balaclava — one 
of the riders who rode back no more. Some- 
how it seems pert of the strange irony of life 
that through all the changes of thirty years that 
faded fragment of a story has been fixed and 
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rhe awdmi ^MT fm^hnrs. 



undtered, whera tho tUA\tf nf 6 Jturt come to i 
il6W fadffl^i afld th« dOor«bell ba« rang, flttd ill« 
■tftmKOl' fetiuldi (m tb6 tbrMbold. Btft Iba Llfch 
blitmy, After lOJ, i« it mS\f tinWiittM ? Lodk* 
ing in n)/ Old fri6fid'« qtdet Au!«, ibuded by tb« 

Bf htdf, metblnkd I find it All befoifft me, 
eten b tbe «oi¥(>\ifttl littdi abmit th^ montb, 

ift fhd filrrOWfe dfl the bfOW, iti tbdse pftillAll 
fbld« care hu i<t batwedfi tbe temtilefl^ iti Averv 
tolcMi of iitigttisb ovefliued irfai(m bfts pMmA 
ifltb pM^^bt BvmpUfhy fOr All bUfflftti ttiffilridg, 
ill the tttttile Itkti the twilight of bappjr mettiories, 
in the hope tefleeted ffom k better, bfighter 
dawn^ Tei, tbefe tbe hletoqr Atindft, ctfved 



otil by Mil IttvMble, lutMlpiMe fldHif of T)Mii 
wbieh ihftpee no eurdy^iM ooaitt«ii<iN» of etwy 
btutMn belti^ into An epItiMitei id to efMikt of 
the Ufe«drttflUi behmgltig to Iti AhMhri ftiatMiI 
in the fedord ; bttt irbeiHeri as bere^ it iditil be 
ode on wbleb tbe eye dwdle gladly, teUe iHth 
the iddividtial alone. A grare tbooght thio Ibr 
lie aU, tty feader, and fldt leee troe tbangtmre, 
that, dihf by day, erefy thooght, word, and 
aetidn addA ite own litie to ibie bietoryi ^miI ia 
soeb wi^e yoo, I^ all lltitig tden, moet eivry iHth 
Hi everywhefd **The et^ of oor Mree tnm 
year to yeia:.'' 

C. If. W. 
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THE GAEDENS OP OUB F0BBPATHBR8, 



Long belbf e ttiftfl bad learat the art of enlti'^ 

vating the fields he possessed A garden, a magnl* 
flcent one, of which God himself bad deeigned 
the bafn)oniOdA arrangement. Whd can describe 
the beanty of Bden } WLupi has tried !«^ 

IIWasaphMse 
Ohesen by the lotfan Flanteri when be framed 
All things to man's delightfal use : the roof, 
The thUdMst ooTsrt, was inworeii shade : 
Laureli and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of form and fhigrant leaf. On either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 
' Fenced up the trerdant wall, each neautedus fiowef ; 
Iris all hues, toses and Jessamine, 
Reared high their fiottrishsd heads between^ and 

wreuirht 
Mosaic i ttiiderAtot the tloleti 
Grocns and hyadath. With rieh lalay 
BroideMd tbe gfonnd» mof% ooloored than with 

stone 
Of eostlisst emblem. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequeitered, though but Jtsigned, 
Pan or Sylvanus never slepti nor nymph 
ICor Faunus hattnted. 

This is a charming deicyiptidU. The bibie more 
briefiy save, *'The Lord Qod planted a garden 
eastward in Eden; and thete netmt the man 
whom he had formed, and out of the gt^nd 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to tbe eight andgood for food ; the tree 
of life also in the midit of the garden, and the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil.'' 

DottbtlesA ban preserved the remembrance of 
this deligbtfnl garden, and tried to imitate It by 
ereating around Us abdde a pkce df freshnesA 
and reet. Hie most andent authdre describe 
gardens, the simpUoltir df which breathe df an 
early age. Ulysses, in whose wanderings we 
have the most eximlsite picture of the mannere 
of the time, finds nia (ktber Laertee working In 
a garden, mysses and Laertee were, in the 
language of Homer, princes $ in oursi chiefs of a 
tribe— powerful men I yet the Wt of gronnd 



consecrated to tb^ pleaenree is only ^aated 
with frtiit trees and rustic plants^ 

** 0, old man/' says Ulysses, '' I admire yov 
artand yoor care: everything ptospere ae voa 
conld wieb-^tbe fig, tbe pear* the vine, the olive i 
there is no spot of gionnd no platrt witkntt 
carefnl enltnre.'' 

The garden of tbe powerfbl Akioofk is b«t 
a simple orchard embellisbed with fottntains. 
*' There," says HomeTi <*6very kind of tree raised 
its branchM to heaven. There were warn the 
pear, the orange, tbe apple, charm of tbe eye 
and of the scent i tbe luscious fig, the ev e rgreen 
olive. These trees in summer and winter were 
ever loaded with froite* whilet some budded* 
others ripened nnder the breath of Zephyr. Two 
foontalns poured forth their watere-'-ofie over 
the garden; the other ran in channels to the 
tbreshdld of tbe court, and emptied itaeK into a 
large basin befere the palace. . . . Thus the gods 
embelliftbed the dwelling df Atcindtte/' 

The banging gardens df Babylon were among 
the seven wdnders df the world, and eeem to 
have consisted of terraces in tbe form of steps— 
something like the liola BeUa on Lake Magginre 
in Italy ; sd that In the distance they aopeared 
to be an immense pyramid of treee. The view 
from the top embraced the whole city and the 
Windings df the river Buphrates. The groves 
bdntained fbuntains, fldwer-bedsi eenUi and 
banqueting rodms; all wbieb were laid out by 
Nebuchadnezzar as a compliment to hie Median 
queen, who eould not be reconciled to the flat 
appearance of Bab}lon, but regretted the bills 
and varied foreste ene had fdrmerly delighted in, 
with all the chaime they presented to her youthful 
ifflaglnation4 Sixteen centuries later tbe eomp' 
tuoui work ekdted the admirati<m of Alexander 
on hie entrance into that dty. 

Virgil painte the Augustan gardens for ns. 
The nardssos hastening to open ila beauties, 
the rose its brilliant ehalfce, the Winding cueum* 

ber, tbe evergreen parsley, and the pale ebloory* 
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"* t win t#itt<s tbd ivy and acMithtii tomld lliy 
bower, ftiid with thk afflortmi niyrtle I will iha^ 
ffiy fbtmuin^.'' Soixi« y«af k Ifttef the gardeni 
aihd triliM of the RoiBttn patftciftba io cdt^fed 
th« land of ludy, that the people got all their 
whtfftt from Sicily and AfHca. Pliiiy hfls left utt 
t lODjf descritJtioti of thd gkf defls of hift tltti6. 
** Therd 16 a parterre b^fof 6 the honee^ in which 
diffeMfiC figttfee ate ttac^d with bdi ! beyond Id 
a gtfts^lot a little raised, afOtttid which the bot 
lepreieflte diSbf eflt animale looking at each other, 
tower still the ground id covei^d with acanthtifl, 
ao soft under ^t, that it can ecarcely be felt. 
This it aurrounded by treee» which, prensed one 
againit the other and properly pruned, forffi a 
pftUendd % neftr thte ia n winding avenue, where 
diay be seen box eut In diff^nt ehapee, iind 
trues kept stunted; on theothenide liesametidow. 
which does not please less from Ite natural 
beiioty than the thinge of which 1 have spoken 
by wMt they borrow froni art.*' In another 
place he desaibee beds of rosea, with the in- 
evitebld box border; meadows, in which the 
bot ia eut in the form of letters composing 
the name of the proprietor, with a pyramid 
and an apple-tree alternately, and at the end of 
the meadow a marble cooob, shaded with a vine 
nndlis : the water flowed fh)m beneath thia couch, 
•preading over all the garden. Statues were 
te^ gen^, and cprottoa covered with comic 
paintings, and mock sea fights Constituted the 
great atnusement of some patricians. 

It h&ppened to be the fate of gardening, as of 
dreia, furniture, and cookery, that after the con- 
queat of the barbariana they fell back into their 
nrimitlVe simplicity. All tke arts, degenerated 
bV abttie, were loat, and had to begin afresh. 
The Merovlntfian and Carlovingian races had 
hoUied and fielda. but they were only Very pro- 
ductive farms ; the orchards planted with apple 
and cheatnat treed gave an agreeable promenade 
fo the kinffa and noblea. The kitchen garden, 
firom which Charlemagne aold the producta, waa 
poorly supplied ; the &wer garden atUl Worae : in 
it were none but thoae flowera which tn the 
climate of Prance grow without ctiltivation^— the 
violet, eglantine, lily, and bacHelor'a bntton. 

The introduction of the Christian religion was 
bv no meana favourable at firat to the cultivation 
of ilowera. Tertullian and Clement inveighed 
against their Use with all their eloquence ; and 
toe rltea of religion were carried on in gloomv 
Vaulte, without any of the gay acoessoriea which 
the ftoman Cathofica now practise, of enriched 
altars decorated with flowera. They were pro- 
bably never ouite laid aaide as female ornamenta, 
and the white lily waa aoon in great demand, 
being peculiarly tne emblem of the Virgin in her 
barity* The typha was much used when in seed, 
to put in the haoids of the atatUes of Christ : it 
waa supposed to be the reed with which the 
soldiers handed him a aponffe of vineffar. 

The cruaaders fumiahea to the lady oh4telain 
some new flowera, wherewith to adorn the nar- 
row bordera which were hud oui widun the atrong 
caatle wallft. The Star of Beddem, the Provence 
rose, the hyacinth, tulip, narciaaua, and tUberOae, 



oame ta na fhMtt the Kaak Tet these weM by 
no nieana conmon, even hi tbe gardena of the 
great. The medicinal plants were much more 
cultivated and more higuly-prised, the juicea of 
which, when dlatilled, entered into the eompoai* 
tion of unguenta and ddnka, which the ladiea 
made and oflbred ^h their own handa to ^e 
aick and wounded in their baronv. So bug ai 
the Country waa Inaecure, and mt towna liable 
to frequent inaurrectiona or invaaiona, the peace* 
able art of gardening made no nrogreaa. The 
placea where the barona and knignta aought their 
recreation were the foreata, valleya, and plaina, 
where they hunted the atag and the wild boar, 
whilat the lower clasaea looked at Nature only 
through its tiaeful aide, dehghting in fitiitfttl 
flelda, fat paatttrage for their floeka, and loaded 
vinea. 

The good King Kln^, anch a lover of taateftil 
enjoymenta, the friend of trOubadouTs and 
courta of love, ia mentioned among the earlleat 

who took up gardening aa an occupation t he 
tranaformed an arid rock into a lovely parterre 
near to Angera, and mtroduced into the province 
of Anion the roae and the pink, aa well aa many 
other nortieultural rarities. When the unmerited 
miafortunea which rendered hia life bitter had 
fbrced him to aeek an aaylum in Provence, he 
built a chateau near Aijt, ihe terraces of which, 
arranged hi the form of an amphitheatre, became 
the most beautiful garden in France. There he 
joined to his aviariea of rare birds the moat 
precioua flowera; whilat the more uaeful mul- 
berry, augar cane, and ahoota of the muacatel 
grape, wmch afterwards become the great aouree 
of richea to Provence, were naturuized by hia 
care : atreama of water descended fr^m terrace 
to terrace in eaacadea, watering the flowera, and 
flowed into a large nond filled with flne flsh. 
The good king had the greatest pleasure in tbia 
charming creation, but m thoae agee of war and 
tumult he found few imitalora. 

Charles the Pifth, after hia abdication, ar- 
ranged hia retreat at the monaatery of St. Juat 
according to hia own taatea. and the apartment 
to which hia frequent attacks of the gout con- 
fined him opened on a apadoua terrace adorned 
with odoriferoua planta. There he desired the 
gardener to plant orange and lemon-treeas 
whilat the murmur of a fountain, the water of 
which deacended from the aummlts of the 
anowy mountains, charmed hia ear. The mo- 
nastery garden was also under hia direction, and 
there, in the midat of aweet herba, were found 
hnmense Orange-treea, whoae branchea reached 
the windowa of the imperial reaidence, ecenting 
the air with the aweet odour of their anowy 
bloaaoma. 

Though the love of gardena and flow- 
era ia by no meana general hi Spain, yet the 
Araba of that country were celebrated for their 
aclentific culture of flowera, particularly in rela- 
tion to the atudy of medichie and botany. Many 
of them travelled io theh- brethroi in Asia, and 
brought homephmts to fiurope; audaconat- 
derable collection waa formed at Seville early 
in the eleventh century. Half the eoronlon 
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plants of the country atUl retain names de- 
rived from the Arabic. The oldest garden in 
Spain is that of the Moorish palace of the 
Aieasar,near Seville, and said to be preserved in 
its original state — an interesting object as asso- 
ciated with the writings of east^ nations, es« 
pecially the Song of Solomon, in which the de- 
scriptions agree well with this garden, for it is 
completely walled rpond and sedaded from 
every eye. The walks are paved with marble, 
and the parterres laid out with evergreens and 
shaded with orange-trees. There are baths and 
fountains, and a contrivance for forcing the 
water over the walks through the Joinings of the 
slabs. The Spanish Conquests m America led 
to tlM introduction of many plants, and the 
royal gardens at Madrid became the nursery for 
the products of Peru, Chili, and Mexico ; whilst 
its fruits are more numerous than those of any 
other European country, the date, tamarina, 
and various species of the West Indies thriving 
well in its climate. 

We find the el^ant decoration of flowers in 
pots and boxes first used in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Orange-trees, pome- 
granates, oleanders, and myr&s adorned the 
gardens of the rich, and the steps of the altars, 
balconies, verandahs, halls, and staircases were 
considered incomplete without them, the Car- 
dinal d'Este being the introducer of the fashion 
in Italy. All thi^ came frt>m thence was wel- 
come to France during the period when the 
French kings so often chose their brides 
from among its princesses: thus the old 
parks of the royal chateaux brightened up; 
the dark alleys of octogenarian oaks gave 
place to porticoes, statues, terraces, avenues 
— rather architectural than picturesque, and 
in the style of the Renaissance. Most visitors 
to Paris know the gardens of Fontainbleau, 
which are in this stvle, and were laid out in the 
sixteenth centmry oy Francis the First. They 
are a pretty specimen, and on a bright summer's 
day look gay with their lakes, fountains, and 
brilliant flower-borders ; whilst the imagination 
peoples the scene with the gorgeous array of 
courtiers who crowded round Uie gallant mo- 
narch. The park of Ecouen, which belonged to 
the noble Montmorenci, was laid out at the same 

E^, and Olivier de Serres, a celebrated man, 
ed that of Gabrielle d'Estr^es, where he 
D naturalise the sugar-cane and mulberry. 
In the time of Louis the Thirteenth, Versailles 
was a miserable windmill ; but, under the rule of 
his successor, this desert, marshy, flat spot of 
ground, ** a favourite without merit,'' as a cour- 
tier boldly called it, assumed an enchanting ap- 
pearance under Le N6tre: and although its 
synunetrv and right angles are not to our taste, 
and spoil the picturesque, we cannot deny that 
Versailles has an imposing beauty, with its high 
hedges of cut ehns, its velvet turf, its avenues 
vanishing to the point of sight, its countless 
statues and matchless fountains remind- 
ing us of the grave dignity of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The gardens of Saint Cyr, in 
the same style, were imitated by the great 



nobles, ^nd in less proportions by the 
commoners, who had also taeir hedges, little 
basins, and clay statues. What Madame de 
Sevign^ tells us of her garden at Les Rocbers, 
shows that she also followed the fashion of Le 
N6tre; and Racine has sung of the gardois of 
Port Royal, which were celebrated for th^ 
beauty of the friut which the monks cultivmted, 
and of which they offered the first fruits to 
Louis the Fourteenm— vain propitiation ! fru*, at 
the instigation of Madame de Maintenon, he 
ruthlessly destroyed them, and dissolved the 
learned and holy community, whose great fault 
was a leamng to Protestantism. 

Le N6tre was probably the most celebratod 
gardener that ever lived ; though, if he had been 
bom under any other monarch than Louis the 
Fourteenth, he might never have been heard of: 
but the feeling for the fine arts had awoke in 
men's minds after its long slumber, and ^ 
nation wished to be dazzled and enchanted by 
novelty, pomp, and brilliancy. Tet there was 
nothing in his manner which had not been seen 
before in Ittfy; but the scale and sumptuoos 
expense made it remarkable. England, Sweden^ 
and all Europe adopted it at once, and it re- 
mained in vogue for a century, when the English 
style supplanted it with its romantic irregolarity. 
Then it was that Marie Antoinette laid out the 
Petit Trianon with its cottages cmSei^ ruins, and 
lake, where she entertained her guests dressed 
as a shepherdess, and enjoyed herself more 
than at the stately entertainment of VersaUlea. 

We find the French travellers collecting seeds, 
which they sent home to be naturahaed and im- 
proved. Of some flowers double varieties were 
produced, and the colours and size of others ad- 
vancing by degrees, they became an object of 
luxury, caprice and fashion giving incredible 
prices for some of these productions. The pas- 
sion flower, discovered and named bv the mis- 
sionaries to South America, was well known in 
1610. The crown-imperial is mentioned as rare 
at the same period. The varieties of tulips, 
ranunculus, and anemones exceeded those in 
1800; and a Monsieur Morine had above ten 
thousand sorts of tulips alone, as Evelyn tdb 
us, the taste for which nas since ^ven way to. 
exotics, as more worthy of cultivation. At tiiis 
period, too, they had all the fruits we now pos- 
sess, excepting the pine-apple, and France 
excels all other countries in pears, plums, and 
peaches. There is no doubt, however, thst 
Holland has always surpassed all other nations 
in the art of gardening, and that the taste ex- 
isted among them before the Crusades. This 
may have arisen from the excessive richness 
of the soil, the liberty they have genetally en- 
joyed, the wealth acquired by the commercial 
men, which enabled them to import foreign 

Slants, and to indulge in country-houses and gar- 
ens. Another supposition is that it originated 
with their industry early in the twelfth century; 
the study of flowers being necesssry as afifbrd- 
ing patterns for the ornamental linen and kee 
manufacturers, the Dukes of Burgundy en- 
couraging it by Electing plants from ttaeLe* 
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vant Three centuries later we find the magie- 
tratee, learned men, and wealthy citiaena, all 
nniiiDg in adrancinff the science of horticul- 
tmre. A ship never left the port, the captain of 
which was not desired to procure seeds and 
plants wherever he put into narbour ; and the 
hoUaic garden at Leyden received presents of 
tibem from those who had (j^ne to great expense 
in procuring the first specunens. Yet, after all 
theur pains, the style in which their gardens af e 
laid oat does not please an English eye. They 
srs covered with fnvdous ornaments, and inter- 
sected with canals, which are often muddy, stag- 
nant water, filling the air with unwholesome 
vspoors ; and they carry this taste to the East 
Indies, the Dutch settlement of Batavia is fur- 
nished with gardens and canals like those of 
Amsterdam. At the village of Broeck the an- 
cient style is maintained in perfection. The 
larger divisions of the garden are made by tall 
thick hedges of beech, hornbeam, and oak ; the 
lesser by yew and box. There are avenue Wlks, 
md beiceau walks, with openings in the shape 
of windows at the aides. Verdant houses, rus- 
tic seats, canals, ponds, grottos, fountains, 
statues, and other devices : everything has its 
most exact counterpart : if there be a pond, 
•tatue, or clump of trees on one side, the same 
may with confidence be predicted of the other 
tide; so that Pope's line of '* Grove nods to 
grove," &c., is nowhere better exemplified. 

In the botanic garden of Amsterdam was the 
first cofifee-tree introduced into Europe : a seed* 
ling was sent to Paris in 1714; two seedlings 
fitmi this plant were forwarded to Martinico m 
1726, and from these were produced all the 
cofiee-trees now cultivated in the French colo- 
nies. The florimaniasts have declined during the 
hat century : we no longer hear of twenty uiou- 
aand francs being given for a tulip — of a florist 
depriving himself of food, in order to increase 
the number and variety of his anemones; or 
passing entire days in admiring the colours of 
a ranonculus, the grandeur of a hyacinth, or 
trembling lest the breath of an over-curious ad- 
mirer alu^uld hurt the bloom of an auricula. 
Hirschfield states that in the city of Alkmaar, 
in the vear 1637^ a hundred and twenty tulips, 
with tneir offsets, were publicly sold, for the 
benefit of the Orphan Hospital, for ^ne thou- 
sand florins ; ana one of tnose flowers — called 
"TheVioeroy"— for four thousand two hundred 
florins ~ an enormous sum considering the value 
of money in those dajs, a florin being the repre- 
aeotative of an Enghsh bushel of wheat. The 
ordinary price is now from one to ei^ht shillings, 
a hw yellow and white grounds rismg to eight 
poundn. These are all denominated ^^ florist's 
flowers," and the Dutch were the first to bring 
them to perfection. That exquisite flower, the 
hyadntii, which is a native of Asia Minor and 
the Levant, has been amazingly strengthened 
«nd produced in innumerable varieties. The 
tulip, a native of the same region, was intro- 
doesd in 1669 : it is by some supposed to be 
"the my of the flald.'^ referred to by Christ; 
thoo^ others think tne Amaryllis Intea wu in^ 



tended. In Persia it is the emblem of perfect 
lovers. " When a young man presents one to 
his mistress, he gives her to understand, by 
the general colour of the flower, that his body 
is on fire with her beautj; and by the black 
base of it that his heart is burned to a coal." 
(Chardin.) 

It is now time to turn to gardening in our 
own country, where it has always reoeived much 
attention, though the climate is by no means so 
favourable to its success as that of some of the 
countries we have noticed; but to this very 
dampness we are indebted for one principal 
feature of beauty — that of our smooth turf 
lawns, which are the envy of every foreigner 
visiting England, and which they vainly at- 
tempt to imitate by the use of artificial irrigation. 

In our own time a grass-plot at the Chateau 
d'Eu was turfed from Salisbury Plain. Chaucer 
frequently mentions the fresh English green, 
especially in ^^The Flower and the Leaf:" 

And at the last a path a little brede 

I found, that greatly had not used be. 

For it forgrowen was with grass and weede. 

That well moveth a wighte might it see. 

Thought I this path some whider goth harde. 

And 80 I followed till It me brooght 

To right a pleasant herber well ywronght. 

That benched was, and with turfes newe 

Freshly torved, whereof the grene gras, 

80 small, so thicke, so shorte, so fresh of hewe. 

That most like unto grcne wool wot I it was. 

The hegge also that yede in compass, 

And cloMd in all the grene herbere, 

With sieamour was it set and eglantere. 

Gray says, in his letters, 'Hhat our skill in 
gardening, or, rather, laying out grounds, is the 
only taste we can call our own— the only proof 
of ori^nal talent in matters of pleasure, which 
confers no small honour upon us, since neither 
Italy nor France have ever had the least notion 
of it." We, no doubt, owe to the Romans ouv 
earliest ideas; Tacitus speaks of our climate 
being fit for all kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
And wine was made here in the thUrd century, 
in the reign of the Emperor Probus. The 
monks afterwards became the great cultivators. 
Brethnod, the Abbot of Ely, in 1107, was cele- 
brated for the excellent orchards and gardens he 
planted near that monastery ; and some remains 
of the garden in the very ancient Abbey of 
IcdjnkiU, in the Hebrides, could be traced in 
the last century. That unfortunate monarch. 
King James the First, who was so many years 
detamed prisoner in Windsor Castle, describes 
the royal garden there, in his poem of **The 
Qoair:" 

Now was there made, fast by the touris wall, 
A garden fiiire, and in the comeris set 
Ane herbere grene, with wandis long and small, 
Kailit about, and so with tresis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyfb was none, walking there fortiye 
That might within scares any wight espye. 
So thicks the bewis and the laves grene 
Besehndit all the alleyes that were there, 
And myddis svery herbere might be sene 

T 
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The sharp grenef swete, jenepcve, 
Growing to ftlr with branches here and there, 
That as it aemyt to a lyfe withovt 
The bewit q>iod the herbere all about. 

It is probable that the ffardene of Nonnicfa, 
which were laid out and pumted by Henry the 
Eighth, were the beet, in the old English style, 
to be seen in this country, and are mneh 
praised by boUi natives and ibrdgners. ** There 
were groves ornamented with trSlis-work, cabi- 
nets of Terdmey and walks embowered with 
trees, with colmnns and pyramids of marble, 
two fountains that do spout water, the one 
round the other, like a p]pimid, on which are 
parched all over small birds, that spout water 
out of thebr bills. The privy gardens were set 
round with six lilac-trees, wiiich trees bear no 
firuit, but only a very pleasant smeD/' In this 
reign. Cardinal Wolsey laid out the gardens at 
Hampton Court, the labyrinth being still one of 
the bisst in England. Elizabeth was also a 
great encourager of gardening: Hatfield, the 
seat of Lord Treasurer Burleign, and Hc^land 
House Gardens, were laid out during her reign. 

Hie poet Mason tells us that ** Bacon was the 
prophet, Milton the herald of modem gardening, 
and Adchson, Pope, and Kent, the chfunpions of 
true taste.'* The principles were unquestion- 
ably laid down by English writers. Pope at- 
taoKed *' the formal groves,'' and advised Kent 
to study Nature, '* consult the works of painters, 
and learn the principles which guide them in 
Aeir combinations of light and shade; group 
your trees, and connect your masses as they do." 
Nothing but the soil of Pope's lovely garden at 
Twickenham remauis, where he earned out his 
principles into practice. ''From the noonday 
neat he retxeated to his grotto ; sails (gliding up 
aoid down tiie river cast a faint vanishmg |^am 
tlurough a sloping arcade of trees ; and when the 
doors of the grotto were closed, the changefiil 
scenery of woods, hills, and boats was refiected 
on the walls. At sunset the terrace temnted 
him abroad : it commanded the finest reaoi of 
the river. Opposite were Petersham Woods 
and the bright hill of Richmond, of which the 
Saxon name, Shene, or brilliancy, is so descrip- 
tive. Within was his charming flower-garden, 
an orangery, bowling-green, and vineyard." 

Ham House, standmg on the other side of 
the river, is a perfect model of the mansicm of 
the last century, as Miss Mitford tells us, 
''with its dark shadowy front, its steps and 
terraces, its marble basins, and its deep silent 
court. The very flowers are old-fiMhioned ; no 
American borders; no kalmias, or azaleas, or 
magnolias, or such heathen shrubs. No flimsy 
China roses, nothing new-fangled ; none but 
flowers of the oldc^ time, arranged in gay 
formal knots, staid and trim and regular, and 
without a leaf awry." 

It was in the delidons pleasure-grounds of 
Sir Matthew Decker, on Richmond Ureen, that 
the pine-apple was first brought to perfection, 
though it was introduced from South America 
IPUCQ ear1ier^«4n I690, Evelyn mentions it; and 



at Kousngton there used to be a pctuFO in 
iHiich Rose, the gudener to Charles the Second, 
is presenting one, on his knees, to His Majesty. 
In the gardens of Sbr Francis Carew, at Bed- 
dington, Surrey, we find the eariiest orange- 
tree ; the noble owner introduced it from Italy, 
in 1580. It is to Cardinal Pole we owe the fig- 
tree; while for our flowers from the last we are 
indebted for many to TWIescan^ the gardener 
ta James the First : thence came tiie ranuncnliis, 
for which Mahomet the Fourth had a paaaoon, 
and, from the courts of the Seraglio, its ridi 
flowers soon raised their heads in all the eonrts 
of Europe. The auricula was brought to our 
shdtered lawns from the snow^ moss of tiie 
Swiss Alps, with the pretty primulas, whidi 
adorn our spring gurdens. To China we owe 
the Camellia, 

« Which boasts no fragrance and conceals no thorn;'* 

and the magnificent calk, or arum, in its pure 
white mantie, is an African contribution ; ntHu 
whence also comes the snow-wlute almond> an 
emblem of old age, and the choioeet geranimns, 
though some species are indigenous to every 
quarter of the globe. The lobelia, with ito 
bright scarlet blossoms, grows as a weed beside 
the ditches of North America; there also the 
cream-colourd magnolia waves its groves of 
perfrune, and the clematis, with the curious and 
many^varied orchids, clasp the giant stems of 
the aged forests. The French-mai^old is a 
Mexican plant, and the legend is, lliat the 
original flower was stained with the Mood <^ 
the natives, whom the Spaniards so barbaroiidy 
slaughtered. The common marigold was highly 
prizml by the ancients, and dedicated to VeoiuB, 
from whom it was transferred to tiie Virgin 
Mary, bv the Roman Catholics. The missiona- 
ries of that faith introduced tibe PkuBsion-flower 
from South America, and named its various 
parts affcer the symbols of the crucifixion. The 
dahlia, from the same quarter, did not reach us 
until 1789, when it appeared in the Botanic 
Garden at Madrid; but being unfortunately 
lost. Lady Holland procured some seeds, in 
1804, and from these have arisen the extensive 
stock wliich are now so frtshionable in France, 
Germany, and England, flowering as they do at 
a season wlien our gardens have but fisw orna- 
ments. 

The taste for florists' flowers in England came 
to us from Flanders, during the persecution so 
fiercely raging under the Duke of Alva's govern- 
ment; when the weavers brought tiiem over, in 
1567» as a memento of their beloved country. 
And the same thing occurred to Scotland, wl^re 
they were introduced, in the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy, by the French refugees ; who, flying at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, settied in 
the suburbs of Edinburgh, calling their home 
Picardy Row, and cultivatmg thdr lovely flowers 
under a colder sky. Norwich, Manchester, and 
Paisley have ever been foremost in these choice 
specimens ; and it may be remarked that wher- 
ever silk, linen, or cotton manufiictures are car- 
ried on by manual labooTi the operatives posms 
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a taste far the culture of flowers. Thdrs are 
tiie best cottage-gardens; or if a bit of ground 
cannot be afi^-Md, a row of jKits adonis the 
ginet-window, where the carnation or auricula- 
blooms would make a king's gardener nroud. 

Let us not, in conclusion, forget tne moral 
influence of a garden ; for it is livdy and lasting. 
Is there not a holy truth in the AngeTs ad- 
monition to Esdras : ** Go into a field of flowers, 
where no house is builded, and eat only the 
io«crt of the Add. TWe no flesh; dnnk no 
mne; but eat flowers only— and pray unto the 
Highest continually. Then will I come and 
trik with thee/' Gray says :** Happy they who 
can create a rose or erect a honeysuckle !'' And 
Us song furnishes touching testimony to its 
tmtt. YThen Hough visited Sancroft, in Suf- 
liolk, he fovnd Mm working in his garden* 
''Ahnost all you see^" said the good old prelate, 
'^is the work of my own hands, though I am 
bofdering on eighty years of age. My old 
vooian does the weoding, and John mows the 
tnrf and digs for me ; but all the nicer wovk— 
the sowing, grafting, budding, transplanting, 
and the like-*'I trust to no odier hand but my 
own; so long, at least, as my health will allow 
me te en}oy so pleasing an occupation— and, in 
({ood sooth, the fruits here taate more sweet, 
and the flowers have a richer perfiome than they 
had at Lambeth." As Coidey (tHio writes to 
Bvdyn about a garden) says : 

Where do we finer strokes and colours see. 

Of the Oreator's real Poetry, 

Than when we with atteation look 

Upon the third di^'s volame of the Book? 

If we eonld open and extend onr eye. 

We all, like Moses, ahould espy, 

B'en in a bosh, the radiant Deity. 

G. RUSBKLL. 



SONG OP THE BELL. 

( Translated from ihgOermmn)^ 

BY MONTAGUE YSBB. 

Belli thou pealest loyoosly. 
When unto the bridal* 

▲ eompaey doth wend ! 
fiell! thoa ringest moamfallyy 
O'er plains on Sabbath moniy 

When labour is at end 1 

Belli thon riogest eheeifaUy, 
At quiet evening telling 

That repose hatti come I 
Bell ! thou tollest solemnly. 
When the heart is silent, 

And lips are white and dnmb t 

Speak t how grfevnt thon— • 
How art thou flUed witt gladness f 



Then srt eold ss stone ! 
Tet onr deepest sorrows 
And oar sweetest joys 

Are all thine own ! 

God hath many mysteriesy 
Comprehended never, 

In thy fignre cast ! 
When hope leaves the spirit, 
Only He can lift it 

Above the chilling blast ! 



MUSIC'S MEMORIES. 



Mofliel it is a whispered breath, 
From soenes long passed away, 

A memory waked a^^ firom death, 
A blossom from decay ; 



A distant echo from long years. 

The voice of hours gone by : 
Laden with early hopes and fears 

Is youth's first melody. 

A once familiar, once loved strain, 

Upon its breath we glide, 
Back to the haonted scenes again 

And range thro' memories wide, 

'Tis strange the power in mnsicV tone 

Delusive spoils to cast, 
To bring around a heart, when lone, 

Bright visions of the past. 

And forms we never shall behold 

In this sad world again, 
Are re^^sreated as of old. 

By each remembered strain. 

And voices we no more shall hear. 

Around us seem to float, 
Bome like an echo to oar ear 

On each IsmUiar note. 

Ah ! who can tell what feelings deep 

Waft us on music's wings, 
What hopes, what fears, does memory weep, 

What by-past scenes she brings 1 

S.IL 



How can a man gain self-knowledge ? Never by 
mere thought, but through aetkm. Only strive 
singly and earnestly to fulfil your duty, and at the 
same tUne you will become acquahited with your 

own powers. 

T 2 
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BOITBD BY T. F. DILLON CROKBR. 



'* 39» JarviistreH^ Dublin, 
**Jmt \tt, 1818. 

" Dear Sir, — I have been threatening ever 
since I came to write you a long letter, acknow- 
ledging yoor very kind and valuable communi- 
catione : but yon can eadly imagine how the 
few dajre I am able to devote to my friends here 
must be occnpied. As soon as I return to my 
cottage you snail hear from me ; but I could not 
refrain m>m despatching these hurried lines to 
thank you, as I do most warmly, for the interest 
you have taken in our national work. Yon will 
see, in the preface to the seventh number, that I 
have acknowledged the value of your aid, both 
those you have given and those you have pro- 
mised ; and I hope you will allow me in the suc- 
ceeding number to mention your name. — 
Yours, my dear sir, in very great haste, 

'"Thoicas Moori. 
** I leave Ireland on Saturday. 



f» 



The acknowledgment referred to in this letter 
appears appended to the advertisement prc^xed 
to the seraith number of the ** Irish Melodies." 
— ** One gentleman in particular, whose name I 
shall feel happy in being allowed to mention, 
has not only sent us nearly forty ancient airs, 
but has communicated many curious fragments 
of Irish poetry, and some interesting traditions 
current in the conntrv where he resides, illus- 
trated by sketches of the romantic scenery to 
which they refer ; all of which» though too late 
for the present number, will be of infinite ser- 
vice to us in the prosecution of our task." 



^* Slopertom Cottage, 
'^Dmseiy 2nd November, 1818. 

" DiAR Sir,— I shall lose no time in paying 
m^ respects to you at Devizes, and hope to pre- 
vail upon you to give me the pleasure of your 
company at dinner to-morrow. When you 
oome again I shall be able to ofier you a bed 
also> for as long a time as you can do us the 
fkvour to stay: but just now, from Mrs. 
Moore's confinement, and the smallness of my 
cottage, I cannot treat you quite as hospitably 
as I could wish. 

'^ In about an hour or so I shall be with you. 
I have sent some things by ^ur messenger, in 
case a shower should make it necessary for me 
to change on my arrival.— Yours very faithfully. 



^Thomas Moobb. 



'*T. C. Crokrr, Esq., 
" Castle Inn, Jfevisetr 



** SkptrUm Cottage, DmriM€$r 
*' Apnl 7tK IS19. 

^'Mt dbar Sir,— >Mri. Moon ia almoet as 
much delighted with the cards as the wma wA 
your other present of the little **Tom" «al» fior 
which, by-tne-bye, she has now got a litde Toni 
s^ more suited to it in siie tluin even iByael^ 
and she means to have it hung about hi* neck 
to receive you in when you oome to pay nayoor 
piromiaed tnnwnii' visit* I am woont hrapy to 
near that you mean to give audi Asai to 
Power's stsveotype editioii of the 'Melodise' 
and I only wiah tiiat there weie more alhwions 
to Irish scenery llmougfaont tiie work^ both lor 
its own sake and for the opportunitiea il woaU 
aflbrd jma pencil. O'Donojgfaiie wiU of ooorae 
bring m the Lakes of Killvney; and if you 
know of any other legond connected wifth way 
particular soene^ only let me know, and I win 
try and write up to y oar sketches. Tndead, I 
know nothing I sbould like nmdi betfew tkan 
takhig a sort of poetico-pictorial tov wiA you 
through Ireland, /stealmg and giving* un- 
mortahty wherever we went 1 What say yon to 
it some time or otherf 

** You see they am imputing aU sorts of dia- 
bolical squibs to me in London, while I am Imr 
auiedy and gravely, {foing over the polities of 
tne last forty years w^ ^eridan, and thfaVfng 
much more of Mr. Hasting and the Bmnns 
than of Uie Regent and his satellites. These 
scratches of mine remind me of your friend's 
beautiful writing, Ibr which, as weft as lior the 
pretty poem it embellishes, pray give him my 
best thanks. 

''Remember me kindly to Groker>* and be- 
lieve me very truly yours, 

''Thomab Moobb,** 



i€ 
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Shperton, Febmarf Sth, 1845. 

My dear Crokbr,— I know that in gon 
I have always a well-wisher and friend, and I 
much regret that we see so little of each other. 
Who knows but we may tempt you to visit us 
here in the course of the next summer ? 

" Many thanks for your wish and oflRnr to pro- 
mote me. You must first tell me, howmr, 
whether the honour will cotf me anyUnng; fori 
am most poeticaUy poor, and frur moM fit to be 
a pensioner on your fund tiian one of its officers. 
Pray mention, also, when your next anniver- 
sary takes place, as, if the time suits, and bnio- 
ness win let me, I shall most probably attend. 



I 



* J. WUiDn Oroker^ 
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''Don't forget the •ammer dream I have pro- 
poeed to yoo abova— Tours rery truly, 

*« Thomas Moors." 

As one of the Registrars of the Royal Literary 
Fond, it was soggested to my fawer that be 
afaoold propose llMre as a prendent of that 
eorpontioB. This was done in a letter to Moore 
on ihtb S9th of Janttaryi 1845» in which my 
fatherwrole as foHows :— '' As one of the Regis- 
Inn of tho Literary Fmid— now, by the gra- 
doQs act of the Qneent the Roval Litenuy 
Vbnd-^has been soggested that 1 should pro- 
pose yoa at the proper time as a Vice-Flresiaent 
ef the corporation, which, if yon will permit me 
to do, I audi fed much honoured and ipratified. 
The leasons I may mention to you which haye 
lad to tbJs anggestion are your liberal pecuniary 
snppoffiof the duff^ for a long series of years, 
yoor eloquent and powerful advocacy of its 
chums to public patoonage at manv anmversary 
msetings, and a oeUef that our noble President, 
theHarqnis of Lanadowne, will not be dis- 
I^eased at a compliment which I have no doubt 
win be unanimously conferred upon one so 
SQiinently distinguished in the fiterature of 
Sa^and as yonrMlf •" 
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Ckipp0Hkam, September 28M, 1845. 

*' My dsar Crokbr, — I send you a case 

for the Uterarv Fund, of whooedaime you will 

be the best juoge. I cannot say much for poor 

*s claims, but a smaU sum to his poor 

widow would noi, I think, be nns-bestowed. 

** Yours very truly, 

''Thomas Moorb.*' 

** I had the pleasure of introducing your name 
— so^, you may be sure, unfavourably — the 
other day, in a note on my plaguey history." 

'' Ckippenkam, 29th October, 1845. 

** Mt dbar Crokir, — ^I enclose you a let- 
ter from the poor woman for whom I am at 
present a pleader, hoping that jro« will be more 
prompt and efficient m your efforts for her than 
I am ashamed to say I have been myself: but 
really^ the load of applications which my nolo- 
rioQsness brings upon me, begins to be at least 
as onerous as it may be hoSowrMe. Do the 
best you can for the poor woman, and believe 
me yours very truly, 

"T. Moorr." 



THE LAST PARTING. 

Bf BLIZAfiBTR TOWBBRIDGB. 

Blx snoilhig sammen have oome and have flown 
SInee I iSnt sat by your flreslile, my own ; 
Three smiling babes In my aims have been, 
Thoagh oar first one now sleeps in his wee bed 
grsea. 



of 



Death's icy fingers took him from my heart— 
Dsrling! how hard it was from him to part ! 
Lonely and cold felt this desolate breast. 
Which his dimpled fingers so often had pressed ; 
Silent and strange did our home seem to be 
When hashed was for e? er our babe's merry glee. 



On his empty cradle how sad 'twas to look ! 
Kneeling beside it your strong frame has shook^ 
Shook with an anguish, repressed for my sake. 
As in low tones yoa whispered " God gave: let him 

talie !»' 
Grudge him not to me new, mine fr^m his birth; 
He will console me for those left on earth ; 
For thoagh Spring's welcome breezes blow freshly 

and free, 
Husband I no Summer will e'er come for me ! 



Long ere its golden clouds float on the sky, 

Deep in our baby's bed cold I shall lie ! 

Hush I hush! my dear love; too fast my heart 

throbs! 
Yes, clasp me closely ; but hush those thick sobs ! 
After my God, love, my strength lay in you ; 
My heart raised by your heart, so manly and true. 
Leaning on you have I been my life long ; 
Strange you are weak now, while I feel so strong—* 
Strong in my fond wish to soften your grief- 
Strong though I know that my stay must be brief 



Tet ever remember, when grief shall be vain. 
Never have you caused me sorrow or pain. 
I have been wayward, capricious, unkind ; 
Tou to my faults have been lovingly blind. 
Ah ! for each cloud I have brought on that brow, 
Parting for aye on earth, pardon me now — 
Pardon, and think of me only with love ; 
Thfaik how I loved yon all oUiers above. 



But to our dear little ones this pang is keen ; 

Soon I shall be as though I ne'er had been. 

The chill hands of strangers my darlings must 

tend. 
While yoa toiling for them, the weary days spend ; 
But oh ! when at evening around you they ding, 
Back to their yoang hearts my memory bring ; 
And when in their sweet eyes a child's tears you see 
Soothe them, love, fondly, and Idss them for me ! 



Take them, in summer, to kneel by the sod, 

Where their wee baby-brother and I sleep in God ; 

Tell them of heaven. His high, holy place. 

Where yet we may all hope to meet " face to face ;" 

And should another my place with you fill. 

Love her chihlren well, dear, but mine better still ! 



Think of the young hopes together we nurst, 
Hers is the second place — mine was the first. 
Lay me back, darling ; I am fast going now. 
Your hand clasping my hand, your kiss on my 

brow! 
I parted our babies to-night, ere they slept; 
The last tears I ever shall weep I have wept; 
Husband and children now fade from my sight, 
Lord| let eternal day dawn from this night ! 
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THE CHANGES OP NATURE. 

BY HARLAND C0ULTA8. 



Clumg6 is the soul of nfttnre. Stan appear 
and disappear, and new ones come in uieir 
stead, liiedi^ffiyes its place to the night, and 
the night to the day. The moon is ever chang- 
ing her aspect as she moves rotmd the ear£« 
Spring, summer, antunn, and winter follow 
each other in snccession, and with this ^pradoal 
change of the seasons .the e«rth is contmually 
changing its plant-corsring. Nature is ever 
moving onwaro, and mutabmty marks all these 
forward movements. The vegetable and ani- 
mal worlds are ever adapting themselves to 
the ever-varying conditions of neat, light, and 
moisture, which mark the days and years of the 
earth^s jnlgrimage. One flower, for example» is 
seen to open as soon as the first ravs of morn- 
ing tremble on the horixon, anouier in the 
morning sun, a third at midday, a fourth in 
the evening, and a fifth at midnight The ani- 
mal world, too» strikes, as it were, the hours. 
Scarcely do the dew-drops glitter in the beams 
of the advancing sun, than the earth-worms 
come to the soi&ce to enjoy themselves, the 
birds commence their song, the sun rises higher, 
and the woods reverberate with their ever- 
varied mdodies. But the sun sinks in the west 
and night hides from our view the glory and 
beauty of nature; and the nightingale warbles, 
the owl screams, the bat flies abroad, and an 
innumerable varietv of beautiful motha sport 
themselves in the gloom. So appear and ctis- 
appear successive generations or plants, ani^ 
muB, and men. 

We have felt for many years interested in the 
plant world — that beautinil and ever-vaxisgated 
carpet with which nature has o vers pr ead the 
earth, and which is ever changing its character 
as the seasons roll on. 

It has been well said, that an inhabitant of 
the tonperate zones is carried, by the annual 
revolution of the earth around the sun, through 
all the diflferent zones on the earth's surface, 
or makes a complete journey round the world. 
¥ot there is a correspondence between the tem- 
perature of the four seasons and that of the 
zones which girdle the ea^ from the equator 
to the poles, l>oth originating from the same 
cause, the inclined positiim of the earth's axis 
with reference to the sun, and the ever-vaijing 
angular moidence of the solar rays. In winter 
we are carried into the cold, and in summer into 
the hot zone ; hence, as we approach the former 
season, the more northern are the plants nHbioh 
decorate our woods, fields, swamps, mountahis, 
and valleys ; and as we near the latter season, 
the more southern they become. The changes 
of the flora in any given locality can only 
be intelligently understood by an acauaint- 
ancewith Botanical Geography, and a reference 
to the flora of the adjacent zones. Whilst, 
therefore, the arctic and trof^cal zones corre- 



spond to wint« and smnmsr, tiie ta n s p e rats 
aOM may be truly rsgarded as represenkiof^ a»- 
turna and spring. The r si wr e^h o se who wiahto 
obtain a correct view of tiie seaaoos ouial; no 
longer think of them as they occur 8ep«iitaly> 
at mfferent periods of ikt year, in tibe place 
where they are living, bm they most thinkof 
them on the same Ime of longitade, stareteking 
from p<^ to pole, where all their p heBi oMM rn a 
are every moment enacted. 

On a meridian extending over die polar, ten- 
perate, and equatorial zones, there is firiUng 
everyday oi the year, hers the snow^flahea of 
winter, there the leaves of autumn; hen it is 
spring, and the landscape is Just bursting into 
beauty and bloom; there it is summer, and ihtt 
country is resplendent with flowers and iqien- 
mgfrmts. Such is the aspect of the land ; bow 
for the ocean scene. In the neighboiirliood of 
the equator, its surl!M»is either calm and widi- 
out a ripi^ reflecting the buruBg ray* of the 
tropical sun, or tossed into mountain waves be- 
neath the blast of the tropical hnmcane. As 
we look along that surfece, we see in the tem- 
perate zones tiie ships of aU nations veering to 
ue breMe, until at length we 9^pKomA the 
arctic drde, where the bright light of Iha am 
fades graduidly into twilight and da r knaaai and 
the snows are descending from the winter's d^, 
and the icebergs are floating in the polar aeasL 
As we near £e pole the intensity of the cold 
increases, the drirong ice is united into a con- 
tinuous mass, and all further progress <tf vesseb 
is totally prevented. How great the diange in 
the ocean scene at the poles and the equatorl 
Here a pohur storm is covering its wavdess sur- 
hce mm snow-drifts; there a tropical hurri- 
caue, with its uaoal accomnanimmts of thunder, 
lightning, and deluges of ram, is causing its 
waves to run mountains high, angry, infuriated, 
and foaming. 

In nothing is the grandeur and sfanplicity of 
the laws of nature so apparent as in the phe* 
nomena of the seasons, and the causes wbiA 
produce them. AH the changes in the physicd 
aspects of nature, daily and yearly, on land and 
sea, from pole to pole ; all the rich variety of 
vegetable and anioud Mfe, spread through every 
clime, can be traced to two sim^e motions of 
our planet — ^the diurnal on its axis, and the an- 
nual about the sun, also to the inclined position 
of its poles, as it rolls along in its orbit, by 
means of which thev are alternately ei;posed to 
the solar rays, and tnen deprived of tl^ir influ- 
ence. By so simple a cause as this have these 
sublime results been produced. 

As our planet moves on in ever-recuiring 
c^des about the sun, so with all the physical 
changes which occur wiMn the limits of its at- 
mosmiere, so also with the life <m its sorfece. 
By tnis angular inclination of the eardi'a axis 
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the liKht and beat of the sun—- the grand source 
of all life and organization— are* made to os- 
cillate between its poles, and organic natare 
contiiinally changes, moving onward in the same 
erer-recurring cycles of decay and renovation. 
Tbeae changes have been going on through the 
eternity that is passed. Whither do they tend ? 
Ceai mortal man answer the question ? Nev«nr I 
Bat enough is known about them to inspire 
eonfidence. The Author of Nature has not ledPt 
beini^ whom he has so richly endowed with 
sensibility and intelligence to doubt the wisdom 
of hie arrangements. 

Bat first we must lay down a principle which 
e¥6ry student of Nature will at once admit to be 
a sonnd one. It is this : great and little are but 
relatiTe terms— distinctions made by finite and 
imperfeet minds. Sir John HerseM, in his 
preliminary IMscourse on die Study of Natimd 
I%iloeophy, says, page IfS ; 

" The student who makes aoy progress in the study 
of natural philosophy will encounter numberless cases 
in which this transfer of ideas from one extreme of 
magnitude to the other is called for. He will find, 
for instance, the phenomena of the propagation of 
winds refen^ to the same laws which regelate the 
propagation of motion through the smallest masses 
of afr ; those of llghtnhig asrimilated to the mere 
eommindcatfoii of an eleetric spark, and those of 
sai^iqeakes to the vibrations of a stretched win. 
In slmrty be must lay his aoeonnt to finding the 
distinetioiis of gteat and little altogether annihilated 
inaataze." 

Assuming this principle, let us proceed from 
the known to the unknown, the only way in 
which an enquury of this kind can be conducted 
so as to arrive at satisfactory and legitimate re- 
sults. We know that the leaf falls from the 
tree, and the flower dies and disappears from the 
landscape, when the purposes of their creation 
have been fulfilled, oecause the natural history 
of both is within our grasp, and we can see the 
be^ning and end of their life-changes. And it 
is doubtless the same with planets and their il* 
luminating suns; each has its allotted labours to 
perform^ and its place assigned in the organism 
of the universe. These bright flowers of the 
heavens are doubtless subject to the same laws 
of change as the flowers of^the earth, for their 
duration, when compared with etemi^,isju8tas 
fleeting. 

A flower is a beautiful world in itself. It is 
formed from the matter of the earth and atmo- 
sphere which is attracted about a seed, and every 
atom in its organism moves to its appointed 
place, in accordance with the operation of im- 
mutable and irresistible laws. There is no 
chance- work in its construction. 

The same principle applies to this world, 
which is as 'much an organism as any flower 
that adorns its surface. Leaves, flowers, trees, 
and the animals which feed upon them, including 
man himself, what are these but living atoms 



united in inseparable bonds ? The union of all 
the parts of living nature, how little understood 
by naturalists 1 Yet that such a union exists, 
as admirable as the union of cells in the organism 
of loEkf or flower, seems to be indicated by all that 
we know of natural history. And the parts of 
Nature that are near are united with those that 
are the most remote. The lea^ for example, 
has infinite connections not only with the tree, 
which it helps to build, wi^ the atmosphere 
which it oxvgenates, with tlie rain-drop which it 
absorbs and decomposes, hot wkh the distant 
sun, to which it owes its verdure. And that 
sun has other connections whidi extend through 
the universe ad u^uUtwm, So that not only the 
world, but the universe itstlf may be called an 
organism. 

If therefore there is plan and system in leaf 
or flower, so there is in the movements of planet 
and sun, and the oondosion is irresistible that 
all these onward changes of Nature are well and 
wisely ordered. We know that the parts ai 
trees and leaves are put together with matchless 
skill and beauty, and it is the same with the 
parts of the organism oi the world and also of 
the organism of the universe. Surelv this ascent 
of thought from leaf and flower to jnanet and its 
illnminating star is not inconsistent with tlie 
simpMcity uid gnndemr of Nature's laws. 

All the researches of science tend to show 
that matter has alwavs been subject to law. 
There is not now, ana probablv never was, a 
chaos or state of things in which the atoms of 
material bodies were heterogeneouslv disposed. 
It is not impossible for the matter of our earth 
to have existed in some other form, before it 
was attracted about the earth's centre; and 
when Uke one of the beautiful trees and 
flowers on its surface it shall have answered the 
purposes of its creation, may it not disapp^ur 
like them from the universe ? But may not its 
matter still be in existence, and reappear again 
in some other form, to beautify the heavens and 
go through another grand cycle of change ? 

It is thus that the study of Nature leads the 
mind inevitably to just, worthy, and confiding 
views of the Creator, and makes us feel that our 
lot in life, whatever it may be, has been wisely 
ordered, and that all is for the best. 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From Joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
VHiQi quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Bash jadgOMats, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindnese is, nor all 
The dreary interoourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful fiuth that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings." 

Wordsworth. 
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METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 



If I succeeded in ezplaioiDff my subject 
clearly in the last article, mv reaoers will have 
seen that the five Orders of the Echiuoderms are 
but five expressions of the same idea; and I 
will now endeavour to show that the same 
identity of structural conception prevails also 
throughout Uie two other Classes of Radiates, 
and further, that not only the Orders within 
each Class, but the three Classes themselves, 
Bchinoderms, Acalephs, and Polyps, bear the 
strictest comparison, founded upon close struc- 
tural analysis, and are based upon one organic 
formula. 

We will first compare the three Orders of 
Acalephs, Hydroids being the lowest, Dis- 
cophore next, and the Ctenophorss highest. 
The fact that these animals have no popular 
names shows how little they are known. It is 
true that we hear some of them spoken of as 
Jelly-Fishes ; but this name is usually applied to 
the larger Discophore, when it is thrown upon the 
beach and lies a shapeless mass of gelatinous sub- 
stance on the sand, or is seen floating on the 
surface of the water. The name gives no idea 
of the animal as it exists in full life and activity. 
*Wben we speak of a Bird or an Insect, the 
mere name calls up at once a characteristic 
image of the thing; but the name of Jelly-Fish, or 
Sun-Fish, or Sea-Blubber, as the larger Acalephs 
are also called, suggests to most persons a vague 
idea of a fish with a gelatinous body — or, if thej 
have lived near the sea-shore, they associate it 
only with the unsightly masses of jelly-like sub- 
stance sometimes strewn in thousands along the 
beaches after a storm. To very few does the 
term recall either the large Di^cophore, with its 
purple disk and its long streamers floating 
perhaps twenty or thirty feet behmd it as it 
swims — or the Ctenophore, with its more deli- 
cate, transparent structure, and almost invisible 
fringes in parallel rows upon the body, which 
decompose the rays of light as the creature 
moves through the water, so that hues of ruby- 
red and emerald-green, blue, purple, yellow — all 
the colours of the rainbow — ripple constantly 
over its surface when it is in motion; or the 
Hydroid, with its little shrub-like communities 
living in tide-pools, establishing themselves on 
rocks, shells, or sea-weeds, and givinff birth not 
only to animals attached to submaime bodies, 
like themselves, but also to free Medusss or 
Jelly-Fishes that in their turn give birth again 
to eggs which return to the parent-form, and 
thus, by alternate generations, maintain two dis- 
tinct patterns of animal life within one cycle of 
growth. 

Perhaps, of all the three Classes of Radiates, 
Acalephs are the least known. The general 
interest in Corals has called attention to the 
Polyps, and the accessible haunts of the Sea- 
Uicmns and Star- Fishes have made the Bchino- 



derms almost as familiar to the ordinary ob- 
server as the common sea-shells, * while the 
Acalephs are usually to be found at a ffreator 
distance from the shore, and are not eaaiiy kept 
in confinement. It is true that the Hydroids 
live abng the shore, and may be reared in tanks 
without difficulty; but they are small, and 
woi:dd be often taken for sea-weeds by those 
ignorant of their true structure. 

Thus this group of animals, with all their 
beautv of form, colour, and movement, and pe- 
culiarly interesting from their singular modes of 
growth, remains comparatively unknown except 
to the professional naturalist. It may, thereAwe, 
be not uninteresting or useless to my readers, 
if I give some account of the appearance and 
habits of these animals, keeping m view, at the 
same time, my ultimate object, namely, to show 
that they are all founded on the same stmctmal 
elements and have the same ideal siraificance. 
I will begin with some account of the Hydroids, 
including the story of the alternate generatioDS, 
by which they give birth to Medusas, while the 
Medusce, in their turn, reproduce the Hydroids» 
from which they spring. But first, a few words 
upon the growth of lUdiates in general. 

There is no more interesting series of trans- 
formations Uian that of the development o£ 
Radiates. They are all bom as little transparent 
globular bodies, covered with vibratile cilia, 
swimming about m this condition for a longer 
or shorter time; then, tapering somewhat at 
one end and broadening at the other, they be- 
come attached by the narrower extremity, while 
at the opposite one a depression takes place, 
deepening in the centre till it becomes an aper- 
ture, and extending its margin to form the ten- 
tacles. All Radiates pass through this Polyp- 
like condition at some period of their livesy 
either before or after they are batched from the 
eggs. In some it forms a marked period of 
their existence, while in others it passes very 
rapidly and is undergone within the egg ; but, 
at whatever time and under whatever conditions 
it occurs, it forms a necessary part of their de- 
velopment, and shows that all these animals 
have one and the same pattern of growth. 
This difiference in the relative importance and 
duration of certain phases of growth is by no 
means peculiar to the Radiates, but oceans in 
all divisions of the Animal Kingdom. There 
are many Insects that pass through their meta* 
morphoses within the egg, appearing as com- 
plete Insects at the moment of their birth ; but 
the series of changes is nevertheless analogous 
to that of the Butterfly, whose existence as 
Worm, Chrysalis, and Winged Insect is so 
well known to all. Take the Grasshopper, (dt 
instance : with the exception of the wings, it is 
born in its mature form; but it has had its 
Worm-like stage within the egg as much as the 
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Butterfly that we knew a few months ago as a 
CttterpiUar. In the same way certain of the 
higher Radiates undergo all their transfonna- 
tionsy from the Poljp phase of growth to that 
of Aoaleph or Echinoderm, after birth ; while 
others pass rapidly throngh the lower phases 
of their existence within the egg, and are bom 
in their final condition, when all their interme- 
diaite cbanges have been completed. We have 
appropriate names for all the aspects of life in 
the Insect: we call it Larva in its first or 
Worm-like period. Chrysalis in its second or 
Crastacean-like phase of life, and Imago in its 
third and last condition as Winged Insect. Bat 
the metamorphoses of the Radiates are too 
little known to be characterised by popular 
names ; and when they were first traced, the re- 
lation between their different phases of existence 
was not understood, so that the same animal in 
diffsrent stages of growth has frequently been 
described as two or more distinct animals. 
This has led to a confusion in our nomenclature 
much to be regretted; for, however inappro- 
priate it may be, a name once acoeptea and 
passed into general use is not easily changed. 

That early stage of growth, common to all 
Radiates, in which they resemble the Polyps, 
has been called the Hydra state, in conseouence 
of their resemblance to the fresh-water Hvdn 
to be found in quantities on the under-sioe of 
Duck* Weed and Lily-pads. For anyone that 
cares to examine these animals, it may be well 
to mention that they are easily found and thrive 
well in confinement. Dip a pitcher into any 
pool of fresh water where Duck-Weed or Lilic» 
are growing in ^e summer, and you are sure to 
bring up hundreds of these fresh-water Hydr», 
swarming in m3rriads in all our ponds. In a 
glase bowl their motions are easily watched; 
and a great deal may be learned of their habits 
and mode of hfo, with little trouble. Such an 
animal soon completes its growth : for the stage 
iriiich I have spoken of as transient for the 
higher Radiates is permanent for these; and 
when the little sphero moving about by means 
of its vibratile cilia has elongated a little, at- 
tached itself by the lower end to some surface, 
while the inversion of the upper end has formed 
tiie mouth and digestive cavity, and the expan- 
sk>n of its margin has made the tentacles, the 
verr simple stOTy of the fresh-water Hydra is 
ton. But the Iwt page in the development of 
theee lower Radiates is but the opening ehaptw 
in that of the higher ones, and I will give some 
account of theit transformations as Uiey have 
been observed in the Acalephs. 

On shells and stones, on sea-weeds or on 
fioating logs, tiiere may often be observed a 
growth of exquisitely deucate branches, looking 
at first sight more hke a small bunch of moss 
than anything else.. But gather such a mossy 
tuft and i^ace it in a glass bowl filled with sea- 
water, ami you will presentiy find that it is full 
of Ufa and activity. Every branch of this minia- 
tme shrub terminates in a little club-shaped 
head» upon which are scattered a number of 
tentacles.. They are in constant motion, extend- 



ing and contracting their tentacles, some of the 
hMds stretched upwards, others bent down- 
wards, all seeming very busv and active. Each 
tentacle has a globular tip filled with a multitude 
of cells, the so-called lasso-cells, each one of 
which conceals a coiled-up tiiread. These 
organs serve to seise the prey, shooting out 
their long threads, thus entangmig the victim 
in a net more delicate than the finest spider's 
web, and then carrying it to the mouth by the 
aid of the lower part of the tentacle. The com- 
plication of structure in these animals, a whole 
community of which, numbering from twenlr 
to thirtv individuals, is not more than an incn 
in heignt, is truly wonderful. In such a com- 
munity the different animals are hardly larger 
than a good-sized pin's head ; and yet every in- 
dividud has a digestive cavity and a cmnplete 
system of circulation. Its body consists of a 
cavity inclosed in a double waU, continuing 
along the whole length of each branch till n 
joins the common stem forming the base of the 
stock. In this cavity the food becomes softened 
and liquefied by the water that enters with it 
through the mouth, and is thus transformed 
into a circulatiug fluid which flows from each 
head to the very base of the community and 
back again. The inner surface of the digestive 
cavitv is lined with brownish-red granules, 
which probably aid in the process of di|(estion ; 
they frequentlv become loosened, fill into the 
circulating flmd, and may be seen borne along 
the stream as it passes up and down. The rosy 
tint of the little community is due to these 
reddish granules. 

This crowd of beings united in a common 
life began as one such little Hydra-like animal 
as I have described— floating free at first, 
then becoming attached, and growing into a 
populous stock by putting out buds at different 
nei^hts along the length of the stem. The for- 
mation of such a bud is very simple, produced 
by the folding outwardly of the double wall of 
the body, appearing fint as a slight projection 
of the stem sidewavs, which elongates gradually^ 
putting out tentacles as it growslouger, while at 
the upper end an aperture is formed to make 
the mouth. This is one of the lower group of 
Radiates, known as H}^droids, and long oelieved 
to be Polyps, from their mode of living in com* 
munities and reproducing their kind by budding, 
after the fashion of Corals. But if such a little 
tuft of Hydroids has been gathered in spring, 
a close observer may have an opportunity of 
watching the growth of another kind of indl« 
vidual from it, which would seem to show its 
alliance with the Acalephs rather than the 
Polyps. At any time late in February or early 
in March, bulb-like projections, more globular 
than the somewhat elongated buds of the true 
Hydroid heads, may be seen growing either 
among the tentacles of one of &ese little ani- 
mals, or just below the head where it merges in 
the stom. Very delicate and transparent in sub- 
stancf , it is hardly perceptible at first ; and the 
gradual formation of its internal structure is 
the less easily discerned, because a homy sheath. 
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iorming the outer oov«vtiig of ihe Uydroid 
stock, extends to inclose and shidid the new- 
oomer, whom we shall see to be so diffisrent 
from the aDimal that gives it birth that em» 
would suppose the Hydroid parent must be as 
much surprised at the sight of its offspring as 
the Hen that has acddentally hatched a Duck's 
egg. At the right moment this film is torn 
open by the convulsive contractions of the 
animal, which, thus freed from its envelope^ 
begins at once to expand. By this time this 
lit& bud has assumed the form of a Medusoid 
or Jelly-Fish disk, with its four tubes radiating 
from the central cavity. The probosds, so cha- 
racteristic of all Jelly-fishes, hangs from the 
eentral opening ; and the tentades, coiled within 
the internal cavity up to this time, now maka 
their appearance, and we have a complete 
little Medusa growing upon the Hydroid head. 
Gradually the point by which it is attached to 
the parent-stock narrows and becomes more and 
more contracted, till the animal drops off and 
swims away, a free Jelly-Fish. 

The substance of taese animals seems to 
have hardly move density or sdidity than their 
native element. I remember showing one to a 
friend who had never seen such an animal be- 
fore, and after watching its gracefrd motions for 
a moment in the glass bowl where it was 
swimming, he asked, ''Is it anything more 
than organised water V* The ^uestifm was very 
descriptive; for so little did it seem to differ 
in substance from the water in which it floated, 
that one might well fancy that some drops had 
taken upon themselves organic structure, and 
had begun to live and move. It swims by 
means of rapid contractions and expansions of 
its disk, thus impelling itselfthrough the water, 
its tentacles floatmg ^hind it and measuring 
many times the length of the body. The disk 
is vary convex; four tubes radiate from the 
central cavity to the periphery, where they 
unite in a circular tube around the margin 
and connect also with the four tentacles; 
from the centre of the lower surface hangs 
the proboscis, terminating in a mouth. Not- 
withstanding the delicate structure of this little 
being, it is exceedingly voracious. It traces it- 
sell iqion the surface of the animal on which it 
feeds, and, if it have any hard parts, it simply 
sucks the juices, droppmg the aead carcase mi- 
mediately after ; but it swallows whole the little 
Acalephs of other species and other soft animals 
that come in its way. Early in summer these 
Jelly- Fishes drop their eggs, little transparent 
pear-shaped bodies, oorered with vibratile cilia. 
They swim about lor a time, until th^ have 
found a resting'^ace, whcie they attach them* 
selves, each one founding a Hydroid stock of its 
ewn» which will in time produce a new brood of 
Medusee. 

This senes of fisusts, presented here in their 
oonnection, had been observed separately before 
thsir true relation was understood. Investiga- 
tisns had been made on the Hjdroid stodc, 
described as Cwyne, and upon its Medusoid 
o&pring, described as Saraia^ named after the 



naturalist Sars, whose beantifril papers iip«i 
this ekss of animals have associmted his nane 
with it; but the investigations by which all 
these faots have been associated in ose oosir 
nected series are very recent. These tranaloniini- 
tions do not correspond to our common idem oi 
metamorphoses, as observed in the Inseet im 
instance. In the Butterfl^s life we have always 
one and the same individual— the CaterptUsr 
passing into the Chrysalis state, and the Chiy^ 
salis passing into the condition of the Wingad 
Insect. But in the case I hare been descrifang^ 
while the Hydroid gives birth to the Medaaa» it 
still preserves its own distinct existence; and 
the diffisrent forms developed on one stook eeara 
to be two parallel lives, and not the ynauma 
phases of one and the same life. This grasp 
of Hydroids retains the name of Gofyne ; aoad 
the Mednsa bom from it, Sarsia, baa reoeived, 
as I have said, the name of the distingnkhed 
investigator to whose labours we owe much of 
our present knowledge of these ammab. 

Let us look now at another group of Hydroids^ 
whose mode of development is equally cu po s s 
and interesting. The little transparent e mfcy y oa 
from which Uiey arise, oval . in form, with a 
slight, scarcely perceptible depresaioii at one 
Wdd, resemble the embryos of Goryne idreai^ 
described. They may be seen in great nmahen 
in the spring, floating about in the water» or 
rather swimming — for the motioin of all Radktes 
in their earliest stage ci exiateBee is rapid and 
constant, in coasequence of the vifaratils ciha 
that cover tiie sorfsce. At ibis stage of its eas> 
istence such an embryo is peifecSy fna, bet 
presently its wandering life oomes to an sod: 
It shows a disporition to become fixed, and 
proceeds to choose a saitahle rssting-placeu I 
use the word *' choose" advisedly; for thsogh 
at thii time die little embr3ro seems to have no 
developed oi^gans, it yet exercises a certain dis- 
crimination in its selection of a home. fiiighiUy 
pear-shiqied in form, it setdes down upon hs 
narrower end ; it wavers and sways to and fro^ 
aa if trying to get a firm foot-hold and fores it- 
self down upon the snrfoce to which it adhsns ; 
but preses41y, as if dissatisfied with the spot it 
has chosen, it suddenly breaks loose and swinH 
away to another locality, where the same eonuiii* 
nation is repeated, not mere to its own HStiafan 
tion apparently, for Ihe creature will rcasir the 
experiment half-a-doaen timss» periiaps, befost 
making a final sdectisn and becoming penssf 
nently attached to the so^ Inthecouneofdus 
process the lower end becomes flattsaed, and 
moulds itself to the Aapt of the body on which 
it rests. Ones settlecC this animal, tiins for 
hardly more than a transpcrBst obkmg boc^ 
without amr distinct organs, begins to dufsisp 
rapidly. It ekmgatea, forming a kind of cn^ 
like base or stem, the upper end spreads sohss 
what, the depression at its centre deepens, a 
mouth is formed that gapes widely and opsns 
into the digestive cavity, and the uppor mawm 
Sfnsads out to form a numbsr of tentacles, fow 
at first, bat growing more and more num cross 
till a wreatii is completed all romd it. In ~ 
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tiM jwmg JellyFuh hai b#en de- 1 
ibod under the imm$ of Scppkostoma. As 
m M thia wrtath of tentacles is formed, a con- 
iftiielioa takes place below it, thus separating 
tlis vppsr portion of the animal from the lower 
hf a nuriied di^nkling<-line. Presently a second 
wnwlriotion takes plMe below the first, then a 
^lard» tin the entiie length of the animal is di- 
▼idttd across by a number of such transverse 
eosMtrielkms, the whole body growing, mean- 
wiiile,tAhe^^t Butnowaneztraordinar^change 
tidtes place in the portions thus divided m. 
Badi ooe assumes a distinct oiKanic structure^ 
■a if it had an individual life of its own. The 
aannrgin becomes lobed in eight deep scallops, 
and a tube or canal runs through the centre of 
MKh sudi lobe to the centre of the body, 
siiiere a digestive cavilgr is already formed. 
At this time the constrictions have deepened, 
ao tfiat the margins of all the suooessive di- 
▼iaioiie of the little Hydrmd are very promi- 
nent, and tiie whole animal looks like a pile 
of saneers, or of discs with scalloped edges 
and the convex side turned downward. Its 
general aspect may be compared to a string 
of Lilac-bkMsoras, such as the children make 
ior necklaces in the spring, in which the base of 
one blossom is inserted into the upper side of 
the one below it. In this condition our Jelly- 
fiah has been called Strobila* 

While these organic changes take pbuse in the 
lovrer disks, the topmost one, forming the sum- 
mit ot the pile and bearmg the tentacles, under- 
goea no sueh modification, but presently the first 
oooatiiction dividing it from the rest deepens to 
sQch a degree that it remains united to them by 
n mere tiiiead only, and it se^n breaks off and 
dies. This is the signal for the breaking up of 
Ae whole pie in the same way by the deepening 
of the constrictions ; but, instead of dymg, as 
they part, tiiey begin a new existence as free 
Medose. Only the lowest portion of the body 
lemaina, and around the maiQf(in of this tentacles 
hove developed corresponding to those which 
crowned the first little embryo; this repeats the 
whole history a^^aia, growing up during the fol- 
ing season to divide itself into disks like its pre- 



Aa eadi individual separates from the com- 
nmnity of which it has made a p>art, it reverses 
its position, and, instead of turning the maigin 
c€ tne disk iqiward, it turns it downwards, thus 
bringing the moutii below and the curve of the 
disk above. These free individuals have been 
described under the name of J^Ayro. This is the 
third phase of the eidslence of our Jellv-fish. It 
swims freely about, a transparent, umbrella-'like 
^sk, with a proboscis hanging from the lower 
side, whidi, to complete the comparison, we may 
oaU the hamlle of the umbrella. The mai]|^ of 
IIm disk is even more deeply lobed than in the 
Hvditnd condition, and in the middle of each 
kibe ie a second depression quite deep and nar- 
row, at the base of which is an eye. How fietr 
■neb oi^gans are gifted wtth the power of vision 
we cannot decide; but the cells of winch they 
na cemposed certainly serve the purpose of' 



l^ets, of lenses and prisms, and mui^ convey to 
the animal a more or less distinct perception of 
light and colour. The lobes are eight in number, 
aa before, with a tube diverging from the centie 
of the body mto each bbe. Shorter tubes be- 
tween the lobes alternate with thcee, making 
tiius sixteen radiating tubes, all ramifying more 
or less. 

From this stage to its adult condition, the 
animal undergoes a succession of changes in the 
gradual course of its growtii, uninterrupted, 
however, by any sueh abrupt transition as that 
by which it began its life as a free animaL The 
lobes are gradually obliterated, so that the mar- 
gin becomes almost an unbrokm circle. The 
eight eyes were, as I have said, at the bottom 
of depressions in the centre of the several 
lobes; but, by the equalizing of the mar- 
ginal line, the gradual levelling, as it were^ 
of all the inequalities of the edge, the eyes are 
pushed out, and occupy eight spots ontbemargin, 
where a faint indentation only marks what was 
before a deep cut in the lobe. The eight tubes 
of the lobes have extended in like manner to 
the edge, and join it just at the point where the 
eyes are placeo, so that the extremity of each 
tube unites with the base of each eye. Those 
parts of the margin filling the 8|Mces between 
the eyes correspond to the depressions dividing 
the lobes or scallops in the earlier stage, and to 
these radiate tiie eight other tubes altemating 
with the eye-tubes, now divided into numerous 
branches. Along each of these spaces is devc" 
loped a fine, delicate fringe of tentacles, hanging 
down like a veil when Uie animal is at rest, or 
swept back when it is in motion. In the previous 
stage, the tubes ramified toward the margin; 
but now they branch at or near their point of 
starting from the central cavity, so extensively 
that every part of the body is traversed by these 
collateral tubes, and when one looks down at it 
from above through the gelatinous transparent 
disk, the numerous ramifications resemble the 
fine fibrous structure of a leaf with its net-work 
of nervules. 

On the lower side, or what I have called in a 
previous article the oral region of the animal, 
a wonderfully complicated apparatus is developed. 
The mouth prqjects in four angles, and at each 
such angle a curtain arises, stretching outwardly, 
and sometimes extending as frr as the margin. 
These curtains are fringed and folded on the 
lower edge, so that they look like four rufiled 
flounces hanging from the lower side of the 
animal. On the upper side of the body, but 
altemating in position with these curtains, are 
the four ovaries, ciesent-like in shapes and so 
placed as to form the fiffure of a cross, when 
seen from above through the transparency of 
the disk. I should add, that, though I speak 
of some organs as being on the upper and others 
on the lower side of the body, all are under the 
convex, arched surfoce of tSae disk, which is 
gelatinoua throughout, and simply forms a 
transparent vaulted roof, as it were, above tiie 
rest of the body. 

When these animals first make their appear- 
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anee in the sprinff, they may be seen, when the 
sky is clear and the aea smooth, floating m 
immense numbers near the surface of the water, 
though they do not seek the glare of the sun, 
but are more often found about sheltered places, 
in the neighbourhood of wharves or over-hang- 
ing rocks. As they grow larger, they lose some- 
thmg of their gregarious disposition ^-^ they 
scatter more ; and at this time they prefer the 
sunmest exposures, and like to bask in the light 
and warmtb. They assume every variety of 
attitude, but move always by a regular contrac- 
tion and expansion of the disk, \niich rises and 
falls with rhythmical alternations, the average 
number of these movements being from twelve 
to fifteen in a minute. There can be no doubt 
that they perceive what is going on about them, 
and are verv sensitive to changes in the state of 
the atmospnere ; for, as soon as the surface of 
the water is ruffled, or the sky becomes overcast, 
thev sink into deeper water, and vanish out of 
si^nt When approached with a dip-net, it is 
evident, from the acceleration of their move- 
ments, that they are attempting to escape. 

At the spawning season, toward the end of 
July or the beginning of August, they gather 
again in close clusters. At Uiis period I have 
seen them in large shoals, covering a space 
of fifty fiset or more, and packed so closely 
in one unbroken mass that an oar could not be 
thrust between them i;nthout injuring many. 
So deep was the phalanx that I could not ascer- 
tain how ht it extended below the surfiace of the 
water, and those in the uppermost layer were 
partially forced out of the water by the pressure 
of those below. 

It is not strange that the relation between the 
various phases of thii extraordinary series of 
metamorphoses, so different from each other in 
their external aspects, should not have been 
recognized at once, and that this singcdar Acaleph 
shomd have been called Scyphostoma in its simple 
Hydroid condition, Strobila after the transverse 
division of the body had taken place, Ephyra 
in the first stages of its free existence, and 
Aurelia in its adult state — being thus described 
as four distinct animals. These various forms 
are now rightly considered as the successive 
stages of a development intimately connected 
in all its parts — Deginning with the simple 
Hydroid attached to the ground, and closing in 
the shape of our common Aurelia, with its white 
transparent disk, its silky fringe of tentacles 
around the margin, its ruffled curtains hanging 
fit>m the mouth, and its four crescent-shaped 
ovaries grouped to form a cross on the summit. 
From these ovaries a new brood of Kttle embryos 
is shed in due time. 

There are other Hydroids giving rise to 
Medussebuds, from which, however, the Medusae 
do not separate to begin a new fife, but wither 
on the Hydroid stock, after having come to 
maturity and dropped their eggs. Such is the 
Hydractkna polycHna, This curious community 
begins, Hke the preceding ones, with a single 
little individual, settling upon some shell or 
stone, or on the rocks m a tide-pool, where it 



will sometimes cover a space of sereral aquaie 
feet. Rosy in colour, vory mH and ddicate in 
texture, such a growth of Hydvaetinia spreads 
a velvet-like carpet over the rocks on which it 
occurs. They mav be kept in aqoarioms with 
perfect success, and for that purpose it is better 
to gather them on single shells or stones, so tfa«k 
iIyo whole oommunitymay be removed unbroken. 
These colonies of Hydractinia have one very 
singular character : they exist in distinct com- 
mnnities, some of which givebirtii only to male, 
others to female individuals. The tunctaoae, 
also, are divided — certain members of the com* 
munity being appointed to spedal offices, in 
which the others do not share. Some bear tiv 
Medusae buds, which in due time become ladea 
with eggs, but, as I have said, wither and die 
after the eggs are hatched. Others put forth 
Hydroid buds only, while others again are 
wholly sterile. About the outskirts of the com- 
munity are more simple individuals, whose whole 
body seems to be hardly move than a double- 
walled tube terminating in a knob of lasso-ceOsu 
They are like long tentacles placed where they 
can most easily seiae the preythat happens to 
approach the Httie colony* The entire com- 
munity is connected at its base by a homy net- 
work, uniting all the Hydrmd atems in it* 
meshes, and spreading over the whole anrfiwe 
on which the colony has established itself. 

There is a very curious and beaulifnl animal, 
or rather community of animals, closelv aUied 
to the HydracHmapohudmOt which next deeerres 
to be noticed. The Fortuguese Man-of-War» 
so called from its bright-cokmred crest, which 
makes it so conspicuous as it sails upon die 
water, and the lot% and various streamers that 
hang from its lower nde— is sudi a oommuni^ 
of animals as I have just described, reversed in 
position, however, with the individuals hanging 
down, and the base swollen and expanded to 
make the air-bladder which forms its farilliast 
crested float. In this curious AcalepUan 
Hydroid, or Physalia, the individuality of func- 
tion is even more marked than in the Hydractinia 
As in the latter, some of the individoale are 
Medusae-bearing, and others simple Hydrv; 
but, beside these, there are certain members of 
the community who act as swimmers, to carry it 
along through the water— others that are its 
purveyors, catching the prey, by which, how- 
ever, they profit only indirectly, for others are ap- 
pointed to eat it, and these feeders may be seen 
sometimes actually gorged with the rood they 
have devoured, and which is then distnlnrtea 
throughout the community by the prooeea of 
digestion and circulatien. 

It would be hopeless, even were it desindile^ 
to attempt within the limits of such an artide as 
this to give the faintest idea of the number and 
variety of these Hydroids ; ,and I will therefors 
say nothing of the endless host of Tubnhanans, 
Campanulwrians, Sertularians, &c. Th^ ars 
very abundant along our coast, and will weU 
reward any who care to study their habits and 
their singular modes of growth. For theb 
beauty, simply, it is worth whfle to •gat™**^ 
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them. Some are deep red, others rosy, others 
piurple, others white with a glitter upon them, 
as it frosted with silver. Thehr homes are very 
▼aricnis* Some like the deep sea-water» 
vliOe Uiey avoid the dash and tomult of the 
waves; and they estabUsh themselves in the 
depressions of some low ledge of rocks running 
fur out from the shore, and yetleft bare for anhour 
or two» when the tide is out. In such a depres- 
•ion* forming a stony cup filled with purest sea- 
water, overhung by a roof of rock, which may 
be fringed by a heavy curtain of brown sea- 
weed, the rosy-headed, branching Eudendrium, 
one of the prettiest of the Tubulariansj may be 
found. OUiers like the tide-pools, higher up 
on the rocks, that are freshened by the waves 
only when the tide is full : such are the small, 
creeping Campanularians. Others, again,' like the 
tiny Dynamena, prefer the rougher action of the 
sea ; and they settle upon the sides of rents and 
fissures in the cliffs along the shore, where even 
in cidm weather the waves rush in and out with 
a certain degree of violence, broken into eddies 
by the abrupt character of the rocks. Others 
seek the broad fronds of the lai^er sea-weeds, 
and are lashed up and down upon their spread- 
ing branches, as they rock to and fro with the 
motion of tiie sea. Manv live in sheltered 
harbours, attaching themselves to floating logs, 
or to the keels of vessels ; and some are even 
so indifferent to the freshness of the water that 
they may be found in numbers along the city- 
wharves. 

Beside the Jelly-Fishes arising from Hydroids, 
there are many others resemUing these in all 
tiie essential features of their structure, but dif- 
fering in their mode of development; for, al- 
thoogh more or less Polyp-like when first bom 
from the egg, they never become attached, nor 
do they ever bud or divide, but reach their ma- 
tare condition without any such striking meta- 
morphoses as those that characterize the de- 
velopment of the Hydroid Acalephs. All the 
Meansse, whether they arise from buds on the 
Hydroid stock, like the Sarsia, or from trans- 
verse division of the Hydroid form, like the 
Aurefia, or grow directly from the eg|^ to ma- 
turity, without pausing m the Hydroid phase, 
like the Campanella, agree in the general divi- 
sion and relation of parts. All have a central 
cavity, from which arise radiating-tubes extend- 
ing to the margin of the umbrella-like disk, 
where they unite either in a net-work of meshes 
or in a single circular tube. But there is 
a great difference in the ond apparatus; the 
moanJie ruffied curtains, that hang from the 
corners of the mouth, occur only in the Species 
arising from the transverse aivision of the 
Polyp-like young. For this reason they are 
divided into two Orders, the Hydroids and the 
Diseophorsd. 

The third Order, the Ctenophorse, are among 
the most beautifol of the Acalephs. I have 
qpoken of the various hues they assume when in 
motion, and I will add one word of the peco- 
haiity in th«r stmctore whk^ eansesthi^ effect. 



The Ctenoporse differ from the Jelly-Fishes de- 
scribed above in sending off from the main ca- 
vity only two main tubes, instead of four like 
the others; but each of these tubes diiddes and 
subdivides in four branches as it approaches the 
periphery. From the eight branches produced in 
this way there arise vertical tubes extending in 
opposite directbns up and down the sides of the 
body. Along these vertical tubes run the rows 
of htUe locomotive oars, or combs, as they have 
been called, from which these animals derive 
their name of Ctenophors. The rapid motion 
of these flappers causes the decomposition of 
the rays of light along the surface of the body, 
producing the most striking prismatic effect; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that no jewel is 
brighter than these Ctenophoras as they move 
through the water. 

I trust I have succeeded in showing that the 
three Orders of the Acalephs are, like the five 
Orders of the £chinodenns, different degrees of 
complication of the same structure. In the 
Hydroids, the organization does not rise above 
the simple digestive cavity inclosed by the 
double Dody-wall; and we might not suspect 
their relation to the Acalephs, did we not see the 
Jelly-Fish born from the Hydroid stock. In 
Hydroid-Meduse and Discopborss, instead of a 
simple digestive sac, as in the Hydroids, we have 
a cavity sending off tubes towaras the periphery, 
which ramify more or less in their course. Now 
whether there are four tabes or eight, whether 
they ramify extensively or not, wheuier there are 
more or less complicated appendages around 
the margin or the mouth, makes no difference in 
the essential structure of these bodies. They 
are all disk-like in outline, they all have tentacles 
hanging from the margin, and a central cavity 
from which tubes diverge that divide the body 
into a certain number ofportions, bearing in all 
the same relation to each other and to the central 
cavity. In the Ctenophore, another complica- 
tion of structure is introduced in the combina« 
tion of vertical with horizontal tubes and the ex- 
ternal appendages accompanying them. 

But, whatever their differences may be, a very 
slight effort of the imagination only is needed to 
truisform any one of these forms into any other. 
Reverse the position of any simple Hydra, so 
that the tentacles hang down from the margin, 
and let four tubes radiate from the central cavity 
to the periphery, and we have the lowest form of 
Jelly-fish. Expand the cup of the Hydra to' 
form a gelatinoas disk, increase the number dT 
tubes, compUcate their ramifications, let eyes be 
developed along the margin, add some external 
iq)penaages, and we have the Discophore. Elon- 
gate the disk in order to give the body an oval 
form, diminish the number of main tubes, and 
let them give off vertical as well as horizontal 
branches, and we have the Ctenophore* 

In the Class of Polyps there are but two 
orders-^e Actinoids and the Halcyonmds; 
and I have already said so much of the stroe« 
tore of Polyps that I think I need not rqieat 
i9y remarka here in order to show the rehmn 
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between these groups. The body of all Poljrps 
consists of a sac divided mto chambers by yertioiJ 
partitions, and having a wreath of hoUowtentacles 
around the summit, each one of which opens 
into one of the chambers. The greater compli- 
cation of these parts and their limitation in 
definite numbers constitute the characters upon 
which their superiority or inferiority of structure 
is based. Here the comparison is easily made; 
it is simply the complication and number of 
identical parts that make the difference between 
the orders. The Aodnoids stand lowest from 
the simple character and indefinite increase of 
these parts ; while the Halcyonoids, with their 
eight lobed tentacles, corresponding to the same 
number of internal divisions, are placed above 
them. 

We have the key-uote to the common struc- 
ture of the three Classes whose orders we have 
been comparing in the name of the division to 
which they all belong : thev'are Radiates, The 
idea of radiation lies at the foundation of all 
these animals, whatever be their form or sub- 
stance. Whether stony, like the Corals, or soft, 
like the 8ea-Anemone, or gelatinous and trans- 

{)arent, like the Jelly-Fish, or hard and brittle, 
ike die Sea-Urchins— whether round or oblong 
or cylindrical or stellate^in all, the internal 
structure obeys this law of radiation. 

Not only is this true in a general way, but the 
comparison may be traced in all the details. 
One mav ask how the narrow radiating tubes of 
the Acafephs, traversing the gelatinous mass of 
the body, can be compared to the wide radiating 
chambers of the Polyp; and yet nothing is 
more simple than to thicken the partitions in 



the Polyps so much as to narrow the chambers 
between them, till they form narrow alleys in- 
stead of wide spaces, and then we have the 
tubes of the Jelly-Fish. In the JeUy-Flsh there 
is a circular tube around the margin, into which 
all the radiating tubes open. What have we to 
compare with this in the Polyps ? The outer 
edge of each partition in the Polyp is pierced 
by a hole near the margin. Of course when the 
partition is thickened, tnis hole, remaining open, 
becomes a tube; for what is a tube bat an 
elongated hole ? The comparison of the Aca- 
lephs with the Eclunoderms is still easier, for 
they both have tubes; but in the latter the 
tubes are enclosed in walls of their own, instead 
of traversing the mass of the body, as in 
Acalephs, &c. 

In preparing these articles on the homologies 
of Raidiates, I have felt the difficulty of divest- 
ing my subject of the technicalities which cHng 
to all scientific results, until they are woven 
into the tissue of our every-day knowledge and 
assume the familiar garb of our common intel- 
lectual property. When the forms of animals 
are as familiar to children as their A, B, O, and 
the intelligent study of Natural History, from 
the objects themselves, and not from text-books 
alone, is introduced into all our schools, we 
shall have popular names for things that can 
now only be approached with a certain {»o£b8- 
sional stateliness on account of dieir technical 
nomenclature. The best result of such fa- 
miliaritv with Nature will be the recognition of 
an intellectual uni^ holding together all ue 
various forms of life as parts cl one Creative 
Conception. 



WILLIAM EMERSON, THE HUEWORTH MATHEMATICIAN. 



The writer of this dceteh has before him a 
imall M engravii^ on steel, by H. Adlard. 
The artist't name is obsonre, and the print very 
rare. It n^resenta the head and shoulders of 
an 6Ld m«n. The fiice is long, well-formed, and 
east in an oval mould. A prominent aquiline 
nose gives an expression of firmness and deter- 
ttinaSmi, which, however, is relieved by a merry 
twinkle hi the eyes, a humorous expression 
ih&at the inoutii, and a peculiar archedness of 
the evebrowf, T^e forehead is not high, but 
hroaa, smnnounled by long hair, which curls in 
flowing tresses over the shoulders. A sar- 
etetic cnrve of the long upper lip, suggests 
a lAirawd and ealculatmg turn of mind. An 
ample white neckcloth, partially conceded by a 
Mack coat, which is buttoned at the top, makes 
up the pksture. It is the representation of a 
man who could be stem when he liked, but was 



in general disposed to view men and matuun 
from their oomic side. 

The original of this portrait was the great ee- 
lebrity of the village of Hurwortli-on-Teeay a 
little hamlet near Darlington. His name as a 
mathematician still holds a high rank, and W3- 
liam Emerson, with all his eocentricitiee, peeo* 
liarities, and coarseness, is a striking exami^of 
how every man finds his own levd---how takat 
will be out and work its way upward and on- 
ward, till it wins for its possessor uunortal fune. 
We all know how '* near to mildness are allied ^ 
fine poetical temperaments; but sordy never 
was poet more extraordinary in his conduct 
than this great mathematical genius, who seemed 
to glory in being odd. And his verv od^ 
added to his reputation, for it inspired tlie viK 
lagers with whdesome dread, and eateed for 
hmi, among his primiti?e neighboan, the cog« 
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nomen of the ** wise man.'^ As a magician his 
power and inflaenoe were almost uobounded. 
Bm sagacity and his superior astronomical and 
seioitiflc lmowledf{e enabled him to foretell 
maay natural events, and, as he had good sense 
enoi^^ never to undertake what he was unable 
to perform, his word came to be r^^sffded as a 
Juw, and his opinion to be listened to with pro* 
found respect. When we add to this his astound- 
ing mathematical genius (which perhaps was 
naimraUy greater £an that of any oth«r man 
who ever lived), we need not be surprised that 
he ^ became a celebrity. The retirement in 
which he passed his me, and the seclusion of 
his native village, kept him from the public eye, 
and as he rarely saw strangers, but little is 
known of his private life. Ck>nsequently mate- 
rials for his biography are scarce and rare. A 
few scattered anecdotes, fondly cherished, are 
all that remain to attest the existence and keep 
in remembrance the memory of the Hur- 
worth prodigy. His works, indeed, will always 
be familiar to those who explore the mysteries 
of the abstruse sciences ; for it was he who first 
placed these difficult subjects in a comprehen- 
sive and intelligible form before the mass of the 
English public. To those, however, who merely 
indulge m amusing literature, tins short account 
may not prove unacceptable. Many of our dear 
readers, and probably more of our dear fkir 
leaden, have never even heard of the existence 
of this Bmerson. But we can assure them that 
he really did flourish, and had in his time awide 
reputation among learned and scientific men ; 
and consequently we beseech them, with good 
grace, to peruse this sketch as a record of reali- 
ties, and as no fictitious imposition upon good- 
nature. 

Onr hero's father, Mr. Dudley Bmerson, re- 
nded at Hurworth, and carried on the business 
of a schoolmaster, by which useful but ill-paid 
occupation he brought a small increase to his 
limited income. Like his son he was a man of 
eccentric habits; hut, vnUke him, he thought 
himself of some importance, and devoted much of 
his time to writing his autobiograph v, recording 
in it all the remarkable events of his hfe. Strange 
to say, no mention is made of the existence of lus 
oflbprmg William, who was bom on the 14th of 
May, and baptized the ITth of June, 1701. That 
^the child is father to the man" maybe true in 
some instances ; but in this one the adage proved 
decidedly false, for in no respect did young 
Emerson give any signs of possessing the talent 
for which he was afterwards distingmshed. On 
the contrary, he was dull and stupid, and Re- 
garded by dl as a clownish sort of lad. He 
obtained the rudiments of mathematics, read- 
ing, writing, and English from his father, and 
a slight kBOwledffB of languages from the curate 
of Hurworth, who lodged under the patermd 
roof. Wandering along the picturesque banks 
of the pebMy Tees, had, however, more charms 
than the school-room for young WiUy; the 
Rames and amusements of the village-green 
found in him a ready supporter; coquetting 



with the rustic beauties wiled pleasantly away 
many an idle hour. But even these recreations 
were nothing compared with the exquisite de* 
light he experienced in bbrd-nesting. Hours 
upon hours would he spend in the pursuit of 
tg^, scrambling from branch to branch, iW>m 
rocKto rock, tillhe obtained a requisite number, 
and then baring his trophies carefully home, 
he would patiently endure the severe looks of 
his kinsfolk, who with awful and knowing shak- 
ings of the head, presaged no good end for the 
truant soamp. So did his l&e wear on till he 
was nearly twenty years old, when, by some ex- 
traordinary impvdse, his attention was directed 
to algebra and JSuclid, to which lively studies 
he began to apply himself most assiduouslv. 
He went to Newcastle, and thence to York, m 
both of which places he profited by the greater 
opportunities of learmng afforded, and made 
great advancement. How he supported himself 
when away from home, whether ne subsisted on 
an dlowance from his father, taught classes, or 
worked at anv trade, history showeth not ; at all 
evente he dia not stay away very long, for wo 
find he returned to Hurwortn considerably prior 
to the time of his marriage. About this pe- 
riod his father went the way of all mankind, and 
his son succeeded to his small estate. This pa- 
trimony amply sufficed for Emerson, as he was 
a man of very frugal habits. When free from all 
control, he applied himself closely to his fo* 
vourite sciences, but without any intention of 
giving his thoughte and discoveries to the 
public. 

In a small village, like Hurworth, all bachelors 
are men of note, and are eagerly sought after 
so notwithstanding his caustic dryness, his 
shrewdness, and his rudeness, Emerson was no^ 
without his share of female favour. Possessing 
an income, which, though small, was sufficient 
to render him independent he was looked upon 
as no despicable mateh. Whedier he felt lonely, 
whether he was really touched with some sparks 
of love and admiration, whether he was tempted 
by the £500 promised as the lady's fortune, we 
cannot decide, but he cast his eye over the 
likely spinsters of the place, and the optic rested 
upon the niece of tne rector. Dr. Johnson. 
The lady was of frugal habits, about Willy's 
own age, and not disposed to throw away such 
an excellent chance of securing a husbano. She 
tistened to his proposals, gave him her hand 
and heart (?), and in 1733 the cautious couple 
were joined in holy matrimony. For her fortune, 
the £500 promised before the ceremonj, by het 
uncle the rector, Emerson waited patiently for 
some time. The sum, however, never arrived. 
With characteristic blnntness, therefore, he re- 
minded the Doctor of the propriety of nilfilling 
his promise. That worthy, with a singular 
want of memory, had completely forgotten any 
such agreement, and behaved with great haugh** 
tiness towards his nephew-in-law, whom he 
treated as a professed man of learning treats aA 
upstart. Stung to the quick Emerson, rated him 
soundly, and vowed he would show him he was 
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the better man of the two. Accordipgly, on 
reaching home, he packed up all his wife's 
clotiies m a bundle, and returned them to the 
Doctor, saying he would not be beholden to such 
a fdlow for a sinffle rag. With the determina- 
tion of letting the parson see that the world 
would consider him the greater man, he worked 
hard at his studies. For ten long years he 
pored over his mathematics, and in 1743, at the 
age of forty-two, he gave forth to the world his 
great work on fluxions. This was at ouce re- 
cognised as the production of a most powerful 
and original mind, and immediately established 
its author's reputation. 

But before he became fsmaous as a mathema- 
tician, he had gained an extensive celebrity as an 
oddity. Genius often displays singular disre- 
gard for costume, but the vestments of Willy 
Emerson stand unrivalled for originality in 
cut and material. His person also tended to 
anhanoe his individuality, for he was built in a 
short, uncouth mould. Bcffinnipg at the head, 
we will endeavour to describe his outward ap- 
pearance. He never gave himself much con- 
cern as to the shape and size of his hats, and 
wore them till they were very old. On buying 
a new one he generally chose that which pre- 
sented the most antiquated appearance. One 
of these head-pieces he wore so long, that its 
broad brim drooped down and impeded his 
sight. To remedy this inconvenience he took a 
pair of shears and cut off the brim all round, 
k»ftving only a smaU piece in front like the peak 
of a jockey-cap. Wnen his hat was off, a dirt^, 
flaxen-oolourea wig was exposed to view. This 
wig never would fit properly, but had a most 
inveterate habit of getting awry. From a cus- 
tom which its owner had of inserting his hand 
between it and the back of his h«Btd, a great 
space was visible between the two skins, that is, 
between the skin of the wig and the cutaneous 
covering of Emerson's cranium. His waistcoat 
was drab, made of corduroy, and being fur- 
nished with fustian sleeves, served as a coat. A 
machine, invented by himself and worked by 
his vrife, was the only loom from which his 
homespun linen came. Shirts thus made he 
used to wear in the winter, when the weather 
was severe, buttoned up behind — a precaution 
against cold rendered necessary by his habitual 
practice of fastening only one or two lower but- 
tons of his waistcoat, thus leaving the upper 
part of his chest protected solely by his shirt, 
short drab breeches, and linse^-wolsey stock- 
ings covered his legs ; while his feet were en- 
cased in thick country-shoes. As he grew older 
in fros^ weather he wore what he calkd '^ shin- 
covers.'' T^ese consisted of pieces of old sack- 
ing tied above the knees, and hanging loosely 
down to the foot. Their purpose was to protect 
the shins of their inventor from excessive heat, 
when sitting very near the fire. 

Li such costume did this man frequent regu- 
larly the £urs of the nei(|[hbouring county- town 
of Darlington. When bis stodc of household 
provisions new low, he wonld aling his wallet 
fiorosa his snoulders, take his stick in his hand. 



and walk to the market-town. On his way he 
stopped at the road-side public-houses, biid a 
glass of his favourite beverage, ale, diacoaaed 
pditics, and cracked his jol^ with the pretty 
iMurmaid. When at last he did arrive at his des- 
tination, he purchased his provisions, stowed 
them awa^ in his bag, and proceeded to take his 
ease at bis favourite hostemr. If the company 
were entertuning, he would there contentedly, 
remain, with his glass before him, his pipe in 
his mouth for the whole day— nay, sometiines 
for the whole night Ale was his drink, which, 
when he grew hungry, he wonld accompany 
with a beef-steak, ham-collop, or dish of steiwed 
cockles— for his appetite was always good, and 
the sturdy old toper never felt any in-effects 
from his potations deep and long. Politics, re« 
ligion, tun topics, agriculture, science, wero the 
subjects usually discussed, and many a rustic 
bumpkin hung with eager earnestness upon the 
words of the " wise man of Hurworth«" as they 
were slowly enunciated between cbudsof saioke 
and draughts of liquor. Seldom did he take a 
horse to market, and then only when he had to 
bring home an extra load of provisions, fiis 
aversion to riding was so great, that even on 
these excursions he would lead his sumpter 
steed both thure and back. On onlv one oeoL" 
sion— the last of his taking his wallet to Dar- 
lington, when his hairs were grey and his limbs 
feeble— did he mount horseb^ik. His steed was 
a lean, bony animal, that could barely *' crawl 
its length alonff," and on this quadruped, pre- 
ceded by a snuSf boy holding the bridle, did he 
make his progress. Crowds attended his path, 
cheering and laughing, his ridiculous appear- 
ance and his ready reply affording the rabble 
great amusement. Thus he paraded through 
the streets till he arrived at his inn. His con- 
temptuous opinion of equestrian exercise may 
be Inhered from the foct that, when asked by 
a Hurworth acquaintance at what hour in the 
evening he purposed returning, the mathema- 
tician replied. '* Dang thee, what dost thou want 
wi' my going home?" " Only," said the man, 
" because I should be glad of your company.'* 
"Thou fnle," replied Emerson, "thonl't be 
home long before me, man: thou walks, I 
ride !*' But though his work on Fluxions was 
received by the learned as a valuable treatise, it 
did not obtain such an extensive sale as to in- 
duce the author to put forth another venture 
till seven years afterwards. At Hurworth there 
is a large elm, under which Emerson was ac- 
customed to sit ; and in a poem published in the 
" GenUeman's Magazine," for May, 1756, we 
find the following allusions made to him as 
" Merones " : — 



His native elm (to sapienoe still a frieed) 
Merones loves, and meditates beneath 
The verdnre of thy shady leaves. See there 
Hew sUently he sits, and, lost in tbeoght, 
Weiglh in his mind some great derign. Revolves 
He now his snbtle FtaDrioBS, or dispttys 
By troest ligBs the sphere^l ^^eetioos wkts t 
Wide as the sphere^ M eroQUS, he th^ ikme f 
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la ham int work ha it a itiiinoh advocate 
of tbo doetrinea of NewtOD, and indeed throuffh- 
oat hia whole life he was one of his most labo- 
nouaand aeeofate, though perhaps not Ids most 
demst diadi^ "^^ treatise on Fluxions in- 
trodneed him to the notice of Mr. John Nonrse, 
i kamed publisher, and through him £mer- 
•oii'a latter works obtained their wide celebrity. 
Thia gentle ma n engaged him to teach a course 
of mathematics to Junior students, and for this 
Mbd be went up to London. While there he 
lodged in the house of a watchmaker for the 
pupoee of studying the practical part of the 
trade. ^ But a fondness for his birthplace soon 
drew lum back to Hurworth, where he remained 
for the leat of his life. Here he worked hard, 
Karodj a year passing without some new trea- 
kiee beu^i^ given to the public. As a writer he 
is ahortv tsrse, and sometimes ungraromatical : 
but the wonder is how he came to write as he 
did, ior hia ordinary conversation was of the 
moat boorish oharaoter. Many persons, indeed, 
thought aome other hand haa transhited his 
prefaeea into English. This imputation he in- 
^gnantly denied, calling the douDters "Apadc 
of foola.*' We have collected a list of his 
woilEa» bnt as they are almost all mathematical, 
not even the most curious would thank us for 
inserting it here. From it, however, we see that 
Eoaeraon published his last work at a great age. 
In additkm to these productions he was a oon- 
stant Bubscriber to the '' Ladies' Diary" under 
the name ''Merones," a transposition of his 
own patronymic. His £une was now of wide ex- 
tent* and the most learned men came to consult 
him on abstruse subjects. In looking over the 
" History of Darlington," wo find a good story 
told of the reception he and his pupil John 
Hunter gave to some Cambridge dons which 
we extract Uteraiim H verbatim .*— 

Johu Hirater, a common bricklayer, of Hur- 
worth, became the pnpil and the friend of BoierBon, 
and acquired all the bmsqoeiiess of his master. 
XTpoa one occasion Emenon bad been engaged in 
tome afastmte matbematioal calculation for twenty- 
iNir hours, and fUling in tbe result, he carried bis 
papers to Jobn, who, glandng at tbe manuscript, 
tbns addresnd bis master :—^ Aye, bnt thou is a 
fole I Disnt thmi sse that tbon'st wrang at tbe 
vary begbndog V 

<*Ilf afolet" was the response. 

Oaeday ss John was repairing tbe roof of Bmerson's 
bouse, uid tbe pbilosopbw was serving bim from 
below with mortar, a post-chaise drew up, from 
wbich stepped out two gentlemen, who inqnbred if 
the great Mr. Bmerson lived there ? '* Great or 
little, I am tbe man," was tbe answer. 

Th^ stared a little, bowed, and informed bim 
that tbey were a deputation from tbe XTniversity of 
Cambridge, and bad brought a difficult problem, 
wblcbtbey inquired Ifbeoould solve. Casting bis 
m upon it for a mmnent, be ealled his pupil s 
"John Hunter, eonse down, and do thou answer 
tUs." 

The mason descended, end after a few minutes of 
lUsat calculation, produced tbe answer, written 
with a piece ofdudk on tbe crown of bis bat, which 
SnMnon was abont to .hand, unlooked at, to tbe 
eolki^sas, whsor & httla omnded, thsy reqasstsd 



him at sH events to revise it; on which be c^sneed 
at it for an instant, and then pronounced " it quite 
correct'' Tbe collegians not readily understanding 
Hunter's solution, Bmerson testUy told tbem to 
'* take tbe hat borne witb tbem, and return it when 
they had discovered tbe ezpiansition." 

It was reported, that he could call the stars 
from their spheres, and that he often did so. 
John Hunter was the accepted suitor to a village 
damsel, who, upon Hunter informing her that 
he could also command the stars as well as his 
master, insisted upon ocular demonstration of tbe 
fact. Selecting that season of the autumn when 
frQling or shooting-stars are frequent. Hunter 
commenced his incantations, when a whole show- 
er of meteors fell, and at the same time the north- 
ern lights shone with great splendour. Uis in- 
tended stared in amazement; but lo ! she would 
have had them restored to their spheres; and 
what was to be done if he could not get them 
up again ? Upon this the loving couple set off, 
the damsel, in great agony of mind, to our phi- 
losopher, who professed to rebuke Hunter se- 
veruy for his folly and presumption, and in- 
formed the trembling fair one " that it was most 
fortunate he was in tune to remedy the mischief, 
as otherwise all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood would have been consumed to ashes 
in their beds before morning I" After this J ohn 
left the stars to his master, but his wife always 
believed in her husband's power in that line. 

This story of the stars is one of the many by 
which the credulous were induced to regard him 
as a wise and cunning man. One or two more 
anecdotes of his magic prowess, and we have 
done. One fine Sunday morning the Hurworth 
congregation, on leaving church, as they passed 
Emerson's garden-wall, were surprised to see a 
little boy sitting up in a cherry-tree, utterly 
unable to come down. The news spread, people 
came and gazed at the bewitched boy, confined 
in the branches hj the spells of the maf^ciau, 
till at sunset the wizard kindly relaxed bis se- 
verity, and allowed him to descend. •' Then the 
truth came out Emerson had caught the child 
stealing his fruit, and as a penance had deter- 
mined he should stay in the tree. Accordbgly 
he stationed himself, with his axe in his hand, 
at its foot, behind his garden-wall, and threat- 
ened, if the urchin attempted to move, "to 
hag (hew) his legs off." m wonder the boy 
da^ not stir; no wonder the rustics were 
amazed, who only saw the child up aloft, but 
not the terrible restraint below. 

A good old dame of the last century, not un- 
known to die writer in his childhood, lost some 
articles of clothing. She went to Emerson, and 
asked him if he could restore them to her. He 
was surprised at her (for she was very intelli- 
gent) believing he could do anything super- 
natural ; but told her to give out that in case the 
clothes were not returned he would cause the 
offender to undergo some severe penance* such 
as sitting in tbe dierry-tree, or maybe a worse 
fate. Tbe strange, but true sequel was, that the 
whole of the missing propertv duly reappeared. 
As in his youth he had been extremely 
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load of bifd-ji8atij)(K, M> in hii aU nipe iie 
Itook to aogUoi^ ^ Toes is « fine trout 
fivier, nod be om to stand to boon up to his 
vaist i» waler. He bad a tbeorf tiist tlM wttor 
W9M mslttl in eackmg Ihe gank oot of bis i«|rfl. 
The honour o£ be»f made an F.A Jl. was «C- 
Isrsd to bun ; but tbis distinction be declined, 
allefia^, "It was a bard thing that a OMn 
ebottld burn so many ivrtbing candles as he bad 
done, and then have to psf so much a year lor 
tike honour of F.E.S. after bis name I" 
But tbe caveer of this extraordinary personage 



w:fts£utdravuurtoaclQae. In LSTii h» '•old 
bis librmrjr. wbk£ be Fsbied at £50, Hebeenne 
sadly a^ted with diseaset and would csmmX 
about lus room in agony, crying and s w eai rin i^ 
and praying that be might die without aiich a 
*'clitter my olatter l" At least the expected and 
came, and on the Slst May, 1782, bis afiirit 
passed to rest He lies buried in Hurwortb 
diurchyard, and on a headstone against the 
wall of tbe nave a liatin inscription tmly 
scribes bis body as 

**BaPiri*TffM BT Nnex.soTUM.'' 
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BY THB AUTHOR OF " FBW OITT OT THOTTSANDS.' 



The feminine woild is reproacbed jnst now 1 
wHb undue extravagance in atdre ; with an en- 
grossing love for the trivialities and monstrosities 
of FasQon ; ^nd witb a selfisb determination 
to possess such superfluities and luxuries, in 
spite of narrow ineomes, incongruous station, 
and (in many cases) absolute embarrassments, 
^classes, we cry, are outwardly confounded^ and 
tbe bigbeet raiUE, it is said, maybe most safely 
judged of, inproportion to the wearer's plainness 
of attire. The governess wears a silk as oostiy 
as the peer's wife, whose duldren she instructs ; 
the domestic servant of tbe middle genteel 
dasses, imitates as closcdy as she dares do, tbe 
dress of her mistress, and even in cases wbere 
/Mrictness is required in-doors: yet when she 
takes her periodical boliday, she sallies fordi, 
dad in all the braveries of sOk gown, velvet 
doak, parti-coloured bonnet, and — though last, 
admittedly not least — in an ample crinoline; 
the workwomen of our commumty, versed by 
their very trades in all tbe minutia of tbe newert 
modes, wear thehr faded Alpacas, cut out and 
trimmed with materials likewise faded, but 
striotiy in tbe latest fMfaion; tbe very children 
of the Sunday-schools turn out in hats and 
streaming feathers, clad too in dresses of a 
style ana material far above the lowly calling of 
their parents ; in short, we complain that out- 
ward appearance is the test of merit witb aU das- 
ses, and while women can get money to bu^, 
and shops will sell, the evil — if it be one — will 
spread and continue. 

But it is at least, in all fairness, incumbent 
on the decriers, to note bow this mania for dress 
and its appurtenances acts on society (especially 
the commercial and labouring classes) and 
national prosperity in generd; nor does the 
writer approve or condemn tbe exuting state of 
icings, but simply invites investigation as to tbe 
general eflisct of a feminine foibk on trade and 
vnivcvsal ooiiimeppe. 



Pnrely feminine it is aasuuied to be ; Uf iiMu, 
however fhsy can disshiate money in tbe ponolt 
of dogs, horses, and odjects of nosseesion erven 
mere objectionable, have yet limits placed to 
OKtravaganee in dress. In these days '* Dandy** 
is a term of utter opprobrium, and nie most that 
ean be eflfe^ed in expensive attire,*is to have the 
bvoad cloth superflne, and the linen whitened and 
starched to tbe daintiest perfection, A man 
SBsartly dressed, then, is a being univeraally 
eschewed, whereas, in tbe feminine garb, one 
nay vary hi grade like tbe articles exposed in 
shop w in dow s , and be taken from fifty sldlUngs 
to forty pomids; for a lady might easily take a 
BMSftting walk, a drive, or even condescend to 
the humbleomnibus, wHb dothing on her person 
to the latter amount. Tbe silk dress, qidetin 
appearance perhaps, but costly in fabric, could 
amount in material and trimming easily to £10; 
ber liiuBn, laced and embroidered, to five guineas; 
bar crinolina to thirty shillings ; ber outer petti- 
coat, with its deep bem of costly embroidery, to 
three guineas ; ber vdvet mantle, or sfaa^. Id 
£7 ; ber dkwsans to twenty*fivi»>sbillings ; her 
bonnet to two guineas; her jeweUery to £10; 
and, with all this weaHh on her, not appear con- 
spieuous, even to enter as a passenger tne albie- 
said omnibus. 

Now, taking every article she wears separatdy, 
and examining into its manufacture (Ul-paid as 
the women may be, who are mamtained chiefly by 
supplying the demand created by this lady and 
ber contemporaries m tbe indulgence of what ii 
termed their extravagance), tbe question arises, 
bow would these poor creatures live al all, 
if the whims and capriees of the deity FaefaioB 
did net on ita biaarre throne oonlinuittly iavent 
new categories of female wants and whims 9 
The pde, half-starved gbrl, clothed in drm 
of the same exact faabion, manufactured out of 
refuse flnery, who sits opposite tiie ladv hi tin 
omnibns, could guess, perhaps, at wnat wm 
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tobtMDMofkaralf if rin could boI tan 
bi* koMit livvBheod «fc ci^fiPiat 

fy crie oH a^ ooUuMtiftdnig; Mi7thAB^» im 

flhe om 8»t work ail$ aad it m wooderfiil 
bow ■nny of tlM8o soutt tradet one 

individuai wffl ]«ani ia her time. The 
woold reoolfo bei^«4ho cold, wearyiag, 
p Hil eoi otnets, thai it, after luBiae kad dooahs 
work in ereatmg the temptatiQii, or urging tlic 
iMivililo Boeaaaitjr of ffettiDf bread in any war, 
and abe wooM boeoaso one of the tiMuaanos 
w bo B a we pray fiary preadi al, and atrir^^bow 
wmlj, m ninety^mno caaee out of n bmdred-— 
to raform. She woold join thai dosa we call a 
^ Social evil,^ and sunk to a condilioQ lur mere 
hovriUe than any enflbring inflietad by ill-paid 
work, abe would, even in a physical senae, 
d eoB o n d more quickly to her grare, though more 
fiotoualy and ruhioucly, than in earning a weekly 
pitftnnce by working her ingeia to the bone for 
tiM wholesale warehouses who make fortnnee or 
(ao ia the casesometimee) break, in aopplying 
aad tDFSiiting female £uhions. 

I>reeeraakers, as a class, are not ill«paid*- 
thaia ia, women who work on their own account 
It m the hands employed by first-dass large 
boaoea, out of whom the largeat amount of labour 
must be got, for the smallest possible pittance, 
in (^er to inciease the eraplojrars* profits ) but 
a poraon with a good, genteel connection in 
droua* M ak in g, can earn her two or three pounds 
per week, having, of eonrse, the assistance of 
amiliaiy needlewomen. 

Well then, the silk dress of the lady in the 
onansbus, to say nothing of its original manufae« 
lnyo-«-lbr it may be a French silk, and hare contri- 
buted nothing to the subsistence of the Spitsl* 
fields weaver— has mven employment to the 
d r a aa ' m aker, has added to ^e trade of the 
trimming manufiictuiers, by its wealth of but- 
tons, velvet, and ornaments. The makers of 
the lady's linen, have not, alas 1 reaped so much 
aa the silk gown has brought to the hands 
throogh which it must have passed before it 
arrived at final perfeotion, A pittance for each 
garment, however costly the trimming and fine 
tiie work required, is only earned i and that 
pittance becomes still more bare, more scantily 
obtained, by the success of the sewing machine, 
which will raanufaotore a garment more neatly 
in an hour than the qniokest sempstress ooulo 
complete in a day. The next generation of 
woaien-workers may pro%t, perhaps, by this in- 
vention ; but it is to be feared that it is sheer 
ruination to those of our own day. Even the 
open-work embroiderv, used so universally on 
the petticoats and bodyolothes, is laborious to 
sew and underpaid, though it adds considerably 
to the ezpMse of such garments; it is also 
diiefly fabricated in schoDls, and we believe 
there are machinoa adapted to its mamiiiBic- 
twe. 

It woold be wortii while to ascertain (of a night* 
drses mAd at the outfitting ehopa, coeting the 
purdmser perhaps aos.) how much is the coat of 
work and material to dedust from that aom, aad 



how mooh fesaiiia proAu It would not be an 
error if elated thua:-^ 

Cost of matsrisJi iooMleg work aad s, d. 
trimmiiig ••••«•••. 1% 8 

Making u{k «.*«•«•«. ^•^»«,«.^«««* 1 ft 



Total 
Profit 



13 6 
16 6 
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Now a word about crinoline^ Everyone oon- 
ours in abusing, reprobating!, and denouMing 
this the latest monstrositji^ ol laduon^it mifht 
be added, the most enduring one. We are toM 
that the ilite of the highest class, now eachew 
crinoline, that the graceful forms of our female 
aristocracy ghde about void of Uiat redundanoy 
in which bdles more pleheiAB still rejoice and ad- 
here to with a constancy worthy of a better cause. 
Candidly avowing that the writer doee not move 
ezclurivelj in Court oirdea, nor visit solely 
among the upper regions of Belgravia, it must 
yet be stated that in walking up Regent Steeat 
at the hour of four p.m., in visiting the stalls of 
the moat aristocratic theatres, even glancing at 
the upper-class ball-rooms and aseemblieai or 
ia church there is visible no deficiency of crin^ 
line. It is our fixed opinion, deaptethe known 
caprice of luhioo, that the sex will stand upfbr 
crinoline, or rather insist on ita standing up ier 
them, to the latest gasp. When crinoline disap- 
pears totally, a re^ntkm of some kind in re^ 
gard to theaffiurs of women will follow. Ladies 
have been heard emphatically to declare that they 
will never leave it ofif, whatevw the fashion may 
dictate I We doubt that. Women unfortunately, 
as regards fashion, have no moral courage to 
resist innovations. But, granting the numerous 
absurdities of this mode, which, very shortly 
after its appearanoe in the bird-cage form at 
certain shops, became a* staple artide of mar- 
ohudi.. and eoam«rcial iinport«)e.-grutng 
its dangerous tendencies, its proneness to cause 
fatal accidents, and suddenly fearful deaths, 
its ungainly appearance when worn in excess-^ 
granting all these things, but still limiting our 
views strictly to its bearings on commerce and 
the employment it has given, crinoline has 
plajred neither a mean ma unimportant part in 
the world. Before its final popularity, to give 
an isolated inttanee, a Frencnman in Londoa, 
penniless, without a shoe to his foot (as the 
phrass goes, which means simply with very 
shabby shoes) scraped together some smaU 
msans, on the first appearance of the hooped 
monstrosity, and is now, to the writer's knoar- 
ledge, about to retire on his earnings, achieving 
his position soldy by crinoline. The very ser- 
vants must be hired with reference to this 
fiuhion, or your rooms, kitchen, and stdroaae 
woold become impassable. 

'* You must not wear crinoline in my serriee,*' 
said a lady to a servant she had just engaged. 
The damsel, previously idl smiles and willmg^ 
ness, changed colour; she had agreed to every 
stipulation, but that last danaa waa too nraeh. 

V % 
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MaynH I wear it, ma'am, in afternoons i" 
" Not in my honte/' was the reply of the em- 
ployer, who had offered liberal wages, good food, 
and kind treatment. 
'* Then, if you please, ma'am, I mnst decline." 
And she dia decline, infinitely prefering a worse 
place and indifferent treatment, if she could only 
preserve the figure of a hencoop while scouring, 
oed-making, and cooking. 

On such a theme digression must be pardoned. 
Crinoline speedily assumed a vast consequence 
in the market. Hundreds of " hands'' got em- 
ployment in fabricating the article in new and 
improved forms, fabrications still in as much 
demand as ever. 

Next let us examine the bonnet of the lady. 
The cap that lines the front, machine quilled 
now, though formerly made by hand, gives 
bread*- scanty bread may be, with hardly a 
soupgon of butter ; but still— and the point is 
strongly urged — honest bread. Suppose caps 
went out of fashion, as they did a year or two 
back, when rolls of ribbon were held in much 
esteem, why many a poor heart would be faint 
for lack of even this poorly-requited employment 
of setting the quillings in their tape or ribbon 
bindings. It need not be stated here, how exten- 
sive the artificial flower trade is, and how the 
flower-makers go short, when ribbons are worn 
instead of flowers, or the reverse. These flower- 
girls have but a certain season of work, which 
begins about April, with the advent of the real 
flowers; and this floral business (miserablv paid 
for) comes in its turn to employ nimble nngers 
and give help to humble homes. No flower- 
maker — joumeywoman, at least — can reckon on 
her trade to support her more than six months 
iu the year. She must resort in the intervals, 
to some otlier mode of bread- getting. It is an 
awful, a deep and solemn question, how often 
the wretchea artizan fills up her spare time by 
earnings of a nature too shameful further to men- 
tion here ? And such a question is never dwelt 
on, or is ignored altogether by the leaders of 
fashion, who, if they would wear artificial flowers 
in the winter as well as spring and summer, 
would prevent many a deed of shame — ^many a 
life of sin, ending but in a woefid, self-inflicted 
death. Fashion is a gay dame, who recks none 
of these things, but follows her own impulses, 
and gives to blind chance, the lives and labours 
of thousands. Yet, after all, the traders who in- 
vent fashions and render them imperative, are 
perhaps more to blame than the unreflecting 
mere votary of reigning modes. Each fiMhion, 
in its turn, does g(x>d to some class of society. 
The light shawls recently worn in summer, have 
given employment to numerous hands in sewing 
on fringes or running on trimmings. Straw 
and fancy bonnets have latelv given way to mil- 
liners' bonnets, or those made of silk and velvet 
This change has occasioned distress to whole 
families. Bonnets made of straw and sewn chip, 
give good employment to a large and respecta- 
ble class of women, some of whom ti^ng out 
work from the warehouses, employ other women 
under them« who can easily eam from fifteen 



to five-and-tweny ahfllinga per 
ftishion, therefore, forsakes the straw-bomiekand 
the white and black chips, hundreds of hom« 
are reduced to sad uid bitter i wiviM in^ 
Father drinks or is idle, and the wm can no 
longer by her work repair his shortoomiiigs. 
The widowlacks support for her orphan chikben, 
who canhave no more schooling paid for by straw- 
bonnet work, and all because Queen Faehioii 
wants a change, and prefers to dedc her votaries* 
heads with silk, with velvet, or with jdneb. Yet 
this verv change, on the other hand, craatee a 
stir in the always, as it appears, stag^umt trada 
of the silk-weavers of Spitalfields ; and so, whea, 
one dass eats more plentifully, another mnat 
cry for hunger, or hide its head and meeklf 
starve and die. Who is to blame for tfaeae 
things? If the universal garb was sackcloth 
and bare heads, whence would spring, 4Bot 
merely the luxuries, but the necessities A life i 
We must accept things as we find them, ^m1 
take comfort in reflecting that the veriest ▼aai- 
ties of existenoe^thoae things preadied affaiaat 
in sermons, deoried by the ontics, who owe, 
nevertheless, their own particular sad-oolomed 
pomps and vanities—are, in the hands of a good 
and wise Providence, destined to become the 
loaves and fishes of the wikleniess, and to ieed 
starving myriads of human bemgs* 

The latest notable vanity whidi has afforded 
work to the poor, has been the eatkt cfaanae m 
the style of modem hair-dressing. Nets liave 
maintained, and do still maintain, a large pnn 
portion of the female population of Londoa* and 
indeed that of the provinces. This feshion has 
been enduring, and still eoatiniies* Sometimea, 
indeed, the trade becomes depressed; then U 
suddenly revives. And the manufiictnre of che- 
nille nets is not only beneficial to the net-maker, 
but to the weavers of chenille— fortunately am 
article of so perishable a nature as to oall for 
constant renewal. 

Head-dresses of velvet and chenille emi- 
droidered with beads, give good employoieiit 
to the female working-classes. Precariooa in- 
deed these trades ; easily depressed by unfae- 
seen circumstances, such as a general moomiag 
or a lack of drawmg-rooms and brilliant re- 
ceptions, balls, and parties among the hioher 
classes — things which, telling on large tradera, 
re-act with double force on the wMk-voBBcn 
who depend on them for ordws. 

That the superflnitiet— t . e., the vanitiea— of 
the rich, make bread for the poor is a political 
axiom too well known, to render it even de* 
sirable that they should be abridged or abel* 
ished. Of course, luxuries should be confined 
to those only who can afiford them without im- 
poverishing then: femilies orwastuig their in- 
eomes; and it is the contagion of laxorioos 
dress that, spreading through all dasses, reeaks 
in a social insolvency, which ultimatdy weald 
certainly afifiKt the State itself. 

But nevertheless, it seems that the ImnHj and 
vanity of the nineteenth ceatoiy haa by no 
means kept pace with its refinwneata» or ita im- 
provements mart and sdeDoe* In the thirteenth 
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r, diMiiint bflginto inirade thelimtts (d 
iad diforeCioii. Mtttbew Pkurit, speakiiig 
of the leliiiM of knighti and baiont who atten- 
ded at the marriage of Alexander III. of Scot- 
lMid»and Margaret eldest danghterof Henry III., 
in the fe«r 1351, tells us that the surprise and 
mdign a tH m of the reader would be raised to 
the highest pitch if he attempted to describe at 
foil leoffth the wantonness, pride;, and vanity 
wliieh ue nobles displayed on this occasion in 
the nchness and miety of their dresses, and 
the manyfimtastical ornaments with wluch Aey 
adorned. Each chss, the Monk of Malmes- 



hury teDs us in his <<Life of Edward 11./' 
atrore to outshine the other. '*The squire ided 
widi &e knight, the knight the baron, the baron 
tlie aarl, and the earl with the king.'' 

Tbe dergy were as ostentatious as the laity. 
Again, in the fourteenth century, when the 
mnls of Gaen and Galais were imported into 
KnitlMid, the rage for expenrive finery frirly 
mt nmenc ed amouj^ the British daughters of 
Bve. To such a pitch was this affisction carried 
that the Legislature at last made sumptuary 
hnrs for r^^nkting the dress of all classes, in a 
pvliaiiient held at Westminster, a. d. 1363. 
Fancy Lord John Russell, in 1863, bringing in 
a bill for the regulation of dress in Whitechapel 
and May Fair, Hozton and Belgrayia ! These 
hm% of the fourteenth century w«re made 
with all grarity and earnestness, no doubt, but 
it ie right to mention, that no <me seems to have 
paid much attention to them; for in the time of 
Bkhaid II., in spite of the precautions taken 
1^ Qovemment tnat none should exceed their 
meaae by outrageous expenses of the toilette, 
eztrsragant dress had become more than ever 
ptnunount. The common people vied in this, 
It aeems, equaDv with the nobles, and a general 
confounding of rich and poAr in appearance 
took phice. " Mrs. Grundy'' lived in the world 
even at that eariy period, and the biith of that 
apocryphal lady must certainly have occurred 
very shortlv after our Mother Eve's fall ; and it 
nnst be allowed, through the wear and tear of 
eenturies, this good woman has lost none of her 
oooaequence or consideration. 

Unless it was that princely patron of tailors, 
hie late Majesty George the Fourth, few in 
modem times could equal Sir John Arundel, 
who lived in the reign of Richard II., and who 
had fifty-two suits of cloth of ffold. There is 
nothing new under the sun, and in this nine- 
teenth coitury we are copying the dress of our 
most aadent forefathers with modifications, and 
yet, do as we will, we can not come up to them 
m point of expense. Why, this fashion of nets, 
with paddings (tbe word had nearly been written 
** puodings") of hair on each side the face,' was 
die mode in Edward the First's time, and there 
exists a print of a female head of that date, 
which, for graceful simplicity and classic grace, 
might appear at the opera, or might revolve 
salisfisetorily to the gaae of admiring hundreds 
in the window of the most fosionable coiffeur of 
I sge nt i B tis e l . And we ars rii^t in borrowing 



from our ancestors such modes as are admissi- 
ble. If people subsequently chose to wear 
horns, as in Edward the Fourth's time, when a 
lady's head was as formidable to regard as a 
mad bull making the tour of Paddington direct 
from the New Cattle Market; or if in a later 
CMitury, they built from the summit of their 
craniums, towers of grease, powder, hair, and 
filigree, why, let us pity this vile taste, and, 
pointing to our own elegant coiffures, hand 
them to posterity in our turn as a beacon aijd 
example of the elegance of our generation. 
One four times removed, will perl&ps bring 
in church spires, turret hats, or some abortion 
of Fashion equally monstrous. What were the 
small bonnets ridiculed by our satirists so un- 
mercifully (and to so little purpose) but modifi- 
cations of the graceful cap of Maiy Stuart and 
her compeers } And oh for the prettyhoods of 
the Spectator's day, making an assemblage 
of women like a parterre of gay-coloured 
flowers I 

Nets came in again in the reign of Maiy. 
By the way, men broke out in the shoe line m 
that reign, and a proclamation was obliged to 
be made that no one should wear shoes more 
than six inches sanare at the toes. One feels 
persuaded that Queen Victoria has not two 
thousand dresses in her wardrobe, as Elizabeth 
had ; nor is our good Queen so fastidious that 
she would send abroad for a dear-starcher to 
" get up" the royal nets and laces. Neither do 
we know of any nobleman of the present day 
who, like the great Duke of Buckingham, has 
a suit embroidered with diamonds to the tune of 
of £50,000; or another, more moderate, costing 
£20,000. 

At the marriage of James the First's daughter, 
the unfortunate Princess Elizabeth, the dresses 
of Lord Montague's daughters cost £1,500; 
and a certain court-lady was memorable on the 
same occasion for wearing embroidery on her 
robe which had cost £50 per yard. What needle- 
craft is paid like that now-a-days ? 

But mankind have always viewed these ex- 
travagances with no unfavouring eyes. They 
give employment to the masses who toil and 
spin, and who, if none were to be decorated by 
the labour of working hands, would be a disease 
in the constitution of the State, more formida- 
ble than we can even now conceive, experienced 
as we are in dealing with tbe thousands who do 
not work at honest employment. 

The focts above stated will tend to lessen the 
supposition that we are arriving at a degree of 
luxury unparalleled in the history of our country. 
The truth rather is, perhaps, that the retired 
habits of our aristocracy,ana the paucity of splen- 
did fites and assemblies among them, are con- 
tributing largdy to the distress of the working- 
classes, depriving thousands of women from 
the employment, to supply which, is one of the 
social problems of the day. We have a woful 
redundancy of the female population, and when 
Fashkm creates a new vagary, she multiplies 
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ON THE DBRWENT- 



BT OOLDTHOmf HILL. 



Out of the mfiiaee and the hmrf «t-| 
iBMphere; out of ii» ^imaumct tff imholidaf 
belie, ead die Msoke of uiiiiiii»bored chiouMfs, 
whoee okMMb of conyeri^g vapour hang ia a 
ooiipaft lerm abore (Im tow«, azKl ti^^al to 
ik» waffarer, milee off, the whereeboate of 
Derby. Out through the vestibule (if I inaf ao 
call the railway-station) of the northern cuiital^ 
into the boght sunshine and the breezy ^esh- 
ness of Bortnem nature; past the naugmy race- 
course, s^nst the anticipated gaieties of which 
flnecial prayer-meetings were advertised to take 
plaoe in certain churches ; past Dtarley, with the 
brown Derwent glassing the trees and cattle on 
its banks, which are fringed with grey-plumed 
sedges, and the sword-^^ed leaves of water- 
iags, and cream-colonred clusters of the soft- 
waving meadow-sweet. Dan Phoebus, artist in 
photc(gtapby, strikes off exaggerated likenesses 
of the carristfes and engine as we rush aiong 
the line ; and throws into the picture^ gratui- 
tously, enlarged portraits of any lady or gentle- 
man who may chance to thrust her or his head 
through the open windows. Past Dnffield and 
Belper, with the grey church of John of Gaunt, 
and the greyer ruins of his bunting-seat, and 
close by (a modem comment on the text ''A 
man diligent in his business shall stand before 
kings^), Belper House crowning the factcmes 
which laid its foundation, and helped to mould 
the coronet of its ennobled vwner. And so on 
to Amber^gale, whevB we ^aiige caniagee iot 
Matloek, for i^ch nest of seenie beauty we are 
bound. 

One has ibe advantage in Derbyshire of at 
least a month's later a^iect in the seasons. If 
stpring lage, sumacier and autumn Mnger; and 
mis the foliage, already thinned and changing 
in the London pafks and suburban gardens, is 
here M^ and nreeh as ia 1km ^kafy Booth of 
Juno.'' 

Yonder rise ^ magnifioMit woods af Alder- 
wasley— and our atteattion is cdled to what may 
be teemed the disjunctive eoi^uBction of the 
tompike-roid, rail, river, and canal, whkh, as 
we approach Whatotand«^«bridge Station, are 
aeen running parallel with one another. How 
we regret, in passmg throngh tin lovely valley 
of the Derwent, the tmpoasibili^, in raihm- 
tiavelHng, of seeing mora ^Mm ase atda of the 
at«sce! Wegnsdg»taloaa4i|[liiiipsB 



of ite bswlf, and kaaw that woAmcii^ 
being lost. 

Who vovid swsiiart that aMoke a»d 
and the wheels «m bands of maohinerf 
lay (so ta apeak) ths splendid jaanaaas and liph 
paatsures, m richer woods, that aMka tha pfsaai* 
pal kttdflauks on owr irackl Yet Sha «raa*sr 
PmS of the district aippntsina to asanute* 
tuners; to whoai, bsiaat leasts the ^'linaa faMia 
fallen in pleasant plaoss." 

The Aklerwaskgr Woods oMloaa the mat mi 
Mr. F. Huri^ who married a daagliler af P. 
Azkwright, Esq.* and aoeordiiy to local tndi* 
lion, had the pUasnat ehoica^wrad him, an the 
morning oi his namaffs, af having ihe path to 
dMsrch pared with gold, or the sp^ghs mi 
his biids ia the same asetal. Theae mcadaai 
Witteialef ara apart of diedoBMMoftha Umm 
gentbmaB* and here* where the vallof n amiaw» 
and Lm woods appear in aight, wn aksrt tha 
propertfTof t^ Kightiagales, and caloh jnatn 
ghmpse of Le»>UuEat> whaee the kdy afc aiao 
deeds have ma4a k faamMS passed her girlhnad. 

Sttddenlf the toHua takes a " hmdmr'* mm the 
damp darkness 4f the Lea-wood Tonael, and 
coBsee oat into what aseass, by contrast anno* 
oesaion of light and annnth* giving na « 
Mssingview^ WiUeialey Gaatk and tiiBoUar 
Hock House, the oariier aspiration of thafamnns 
Sir Richard Aikwoigbt, wsth dramford GhamA 
and IAm town created by his invention, and in Ihs 
distance the wooded InUs in the nsigfabaarhoad 
of Matlock. Then, again, the beaa^ of the 
view is suddenly inHerrupted, and tiie engiasb 
with a proionged howl and its ved, Ai d io ae oyoa 
staring straight into the horrid gfooM, flaolm 
the kng and dismii Willersby Tubds^ which 
forms an eflfective postal to the nniniaf 
liness of Matlodc. 

Few celebrated places, hkacelehraltd 
leaMse one's individual conception at mam: 
Matlook (in oar oase) did matiw it aurpaoaad it 
laaagiao Arcadia withm a stone's throw of a rsii* 
way station; lor onehashut to shut ont tha ab- 
surd aianonaars with winch oach svnset kcalitir 
is abused* and the great htils coverad with dsnoB 
pendent woods, the gicir inoka hsealring thnam^ 
thom, wi^ the xiver running^at their haae-»*«av 
dark and atillL now laUiiig eoaovaasly evor Ihs 
** leapingiwtonaa," as tha|r are kmfty oattai ■■ 
svoamoa with whita f aanMaKatho» am nil 4a 
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wfldlr ff^tu as if Ftnii, and Dtyad, and goafe- 
Iboted ifigiptanes inth whisking taUs were its 
le^imate inhabitants. 

area the oream-colonred cottages, and houses 
wreathed with gardens and interspersed wiUi 
treea, which nestle in a horse-shoe-shaped 
scoop of the rocky Masson Tnot in rows or 
streets^ bnC scattered np and down on ledges, 
and in comers, in the most fantastic way 
ixnaginable), have an innocently peacefcd air, 
which is not even dissipated by the biKt of 
** Apartments to let,** genteelly posted outside, 
as far off as relationship between the notice and 
tile premises can be maintained, or unaffectedly 
in toe centre of a wlnte-curtained window. 

That bold hill yonder, though only a spur of 
the grander one on which it rests, rising, as 
they tell us, 500 feet abore the river, and 
covered, hke the offending Cenis, with a weight 
of woods, might as well (no disparagement to 
the transatlantic name it affects) have been 
Bioant Moenalus as '* The Heiffhts of Abraham;" 
ike one is not more artiftds? than the other, 
whUe it has the advantage in sofhiess and 
sjhran associations, and is Dome out moreover 
to a flincifiil mind by special characteristics ap- 
pertaining to the Pan-haunted hill— its pine- 
trseey scented shade, and echoes. 

B^ond its dusky plantations, and above an 
e lBonwcen ce of villas on its flanks^ other wtKids 
of oak and elm, and the flowing foHage of the 
mceftil ash, crowd down the side of the vast 
wbXL^ andgive their shade and heaving to the 
vid^. While to the lefi^ a little past the Glebe 
House, but separatsd from it by the road and 
river, rises the scalped head of the High Tor, 
pceaenting an almost perpendicular clift of lime- 
stone rock, clothed ftrom the margin of the river, 
in which the lowermost trees dip their branches, 
to witiiin a hundred feet of its summit with the 
•ame indigenous overgrowth, in which the darit 
form of the yew shades the other verdure, and 
the scarlet berries of the mountain ash glow 
and shivmer in ^e autumn sunshine. 

Here the river, which has come down firom 
tile High Ptok, playing in the most fanciful 
way aloDg its course, over beds of gritstone, or 
shade, finas itself imprisoned between limestone 
rocks, over tiie inequalities of which it chafes 
and foams ; or, where the channel widens, flows 
smoothly on — iiere half hidden under the luxu- 
riant fbhage, there fpxrfi^g crnx mossy frag- 
ments of ro<^, which bar its progress, and 
separate the current for a moment in wreathing 
ripples. Under the Ttn*, as if awed by the 
pcesence of the *^pale huge'' roc^, it passes 
with an almost impmeptible motion ; but further 
OB it makes a deep curve, and, encountering a 
faHen rock or two, rolls over them in a sraaQ 
cascade, with a rush and a roar that softens and 
loses itself in the tangles of the fbliage margin- 
faig tile luxuriant iTOoded clifts on which the 
** lovers' walks'* are situated ; beneath which it 
widens into a broad lake-like piece of water, 
aod donUes the beauty of the scene by repro* 
Qticin^it upon its suriace. 



Shortly befefs this point Is reached, we have 
monitions that Matlock Bath has a meaning. 
The Spa begins to assert itself, and signs of 
sophistication advance. A row of shops, the 
first (I believe, I maysay, the only) divergance 
from apparent rusticity, exhibit themselves on 
what is caUed the ** Museum Parade." And on 
this side, the name sacred to us only in Blooms- 
bury, meets us at every dosen yards^ and 
suggests the idea of a congress of 8av€aU$ 
intensely engrossed with geology, to which 
science the specimens in the windows wholly 
relate. 

These, so called " Museums,'' are simply spar 
shops, or places for the exposition and sale of 
omaments, and specimens of Derbyshire marble;, 
minerals, petrifactions, and fossils, many of 
which (especially the inlaid marbles) in imita- 
tion ctf Florentine work, are very beautiful. The 
other favourite commercial pursuits of the male 
population, and which bear a certain relation to 
the preceding one, is of a somewhat TVoglodyte 
character, and consists in exhibiting the Matlock 
cavems, of which there are five, and the petrifying 
wells which are one short of the nnmber. Ot 
the first, Masson claims four; while the fifth, 
the only one we visited, reserving our plutonic 
predelictions for the more famous caverns in the 
rttk, is situated at the base of the High Tor, 
and owes its interest to the glittering crystals of 
Dogs-tooth spar, with which roof and sides are 
incrasted. A little beyond the ** Museum pa- 
rade, other signs of local speculation appear, 
in the form of tufa flower pots, and nidelv 
^aped vases, filled with native ferns, of whicn 
numerous and beautiful specimens abound. 

Here donkeys are first seen, and bath-chairs 
and ferry-boats; and still the great clift that forms 
the boundary of the dale on the opposite side to 
Masson and the village, skirts the river which 
winds its way in graceful sinuosities as far as the 
"^Uersley Demense, through which it runs en 
route to Cromford. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than these clifts, precipitous even to 
the water's edge, now showing bare and gray, 
now densely verdant, and glorious to their verv 
bases, with pendent shrabs and trees, which 
crowding to the river's side, seem to have their 
roots in it. At peaces, great masses of rock push 
themselves out in bradEet-Uke projections, and 
appear crowned with a solitary tree, or fringed 
with wood; and at others recede into quaint 
clefts and oozy angles, in which the Shield-fem« 
and the pale green polished fronds of the Harts- 
tongue iem nourish. 

Farther on where the great Hag-rock stands 
out, and a ridge of fallen rocks assume the 
impearance of an empediment, the river makes a 
double leap and rushes over them in wreaths of 
angry foam with a murmur and a roar that pent 
between the limestone clift on one side, and 
slopingcultivated banks on the other pursues us 
to the Scarthen Nick at Cromford. 

From the natural terrace on the summit of 
this eastern clift, the appearance of Matlock and 
its environs is exceedingly beautiful every break 
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between the trees offering freeh points of view» 
and new surprises. The bold sweep of bare 
hills through which the natural Umestone crops 
in places, forming the boundary of the dale on 
the opposite side, converges towards the centre ; 
in rocky ridges on the one hand, and rich woods 
on the other, within the shelter of which lies the 
hamlet. 

Such an exquisite combination of the pic- 
turesque features of landscape it is impossible 
to conceive, and as impossible to convey in 
words. An union of hill and valley, wood and 
water, light and shade, lofty cliffs so sparsely 
covered that the light falls through the loose 
foliage of the ash trees, and plays and glitters 
on the rough limestone crystals of the rock, 
while other portions are flanked with a dense 
undergrowth, and overhung with masses of 
impervious wood. 

We mock our own conceptions in strivinff to 
recal the effect of such natural beauty wnen 
every sense is freshened and made keener 
by its presence. Can we, by heaping phrase 
on i)hrase, build up those rocks that enclose 
within thengselves the story of ages of crea- 
tion, and produce them to the mental sight, 
ivy-bound, and lichen-tinted, torn, and broken, 
yet with thousands of years' enduranee in them 
such as we saw them ? or stir the leaves into 
breezy motion by any number of euphonious ad- 
jectives ; or give impetus to the river's current, 
winding through the landlocked dale, that winds 
with it in a sweet perplexity to the end ? 

We had revelled in all this sylvan beauty 
from every point of view — now on this side of 
the dale, now on that; from the High-rocks and 
Starkholmes on the one hand, and the steepest 
points of Masson on the other; in the green 
fresh morning light ; in the brightest sunshine, 
and in the soft, illusory atmosphere of evening. 
Moonlight alone was wanted to complete our 
varied impressions of its picturesque loveliness, 
and this effect the late rising of Madame Luna 
forbad. 

It so happened, however, that we had timed 
our visit (quite unconsciously) at the period of 
the year wnen the village feasts, or wakes, as 
they are locally called, take place. Antiqua- 
rians tell us that these wakes are held on the 
Sainfs day to whom the church happens to be 
dedicated ; but, with all deference to what may 
have been quite true of the custom when the 
antiquaries lived who wrote thus, we cannot 
imagine the saints' days to follow in the regular 
succession in which these festivities follow one 
another, week after week, till each town or vil- 
lage has received and feasted its friends and 
neighbours — for every house has its guest. 

Remembering the grey-stone fences monoto- 
nously mapping the hill-sides, grey and drear 
even on a summer's day, each with only a nar- 
row V-shaped outlet, that requires some expe- 
rience of tnese wall-tracks to discover, we can- 
not in some way separate these late autumnal 
hospitalities from the idea of a general leave- 
takmg and fuewell of distant friends, before the 



snows of winter blot out the patbf om te 
bleak, storm-swept hills, and the overflowioceC 
the swollen rivers, render the valleys impaseabls, 
a catastrophe our landlady tells us not mdnr 
quent at Matlock. 

Ithad rained heavily on the morning of tha ere 
of the *' wake;" but the showers boMinff up at 
noon, we bent our steps up the side of MmsMm, 
with a view of finding a hill-path to Matiock- 
bridge. Standing on these heights (for it is qiiito 
impossible to go steadily on, wiUxrat pa n ai ng 
again and agaui to feast oneself with the untiriiig 
details of the sceneiy) a rainbow suddenly 
illuminated (I use the word in its relation to 
colour) the vapoury sky, one end of wbich 
veiT curiously seemed to rest npon the fi^da 
and houses at Matlock Bank, which appeured 
steeped in the prismatic colours, and so remained 
for some minutes. The effect was siogolariy 
beautiful, and not without a certain stianga- 
ness ; for we had never before seen the Ins uqr 
so bw as to colour terrestrial objects. It was 
afternoon, and we thought of the old nursaiT- 
rhyme, and drew a good omen from its appear- 
ance, wUch was fully redeemed on the morroir. 
Visitors to Matlook most have obaenred tlia 
absence of snch common-plaoe neeeaaitiea as 
butchers', pou1terars% and nshmongers* ahopa. 
Of the first, one does exists a good way np, aind 
wholly out of general observation, in the comer of 
a flight of steps, as if it had turned its back upon 
itsdf and was dmng penance fur its ugly camng 
— a calling, by the way, which the owner onl^ 
exercises twice a week; albr which the inhabi- 
tants depend for their supply on the proprietor 
of one d the Bath-houses, who kills for his own 
establishment, and to order for the viDama. 
The country people drop down from the mUs 
with a scant supply of lean fowls, and flavour- 
less fhiit and other garden produce; and now 
and then a daring speculator comes over, by rail, 
with a basket of nsh from the market at Derby, 
which has made a tour from the sea of some 
days' duration. But looking at the shooSt apart 
from bacon and eggs, pork-pies and Bakeweil 
puddings sppp&r to be the staple provisiona of 
uie pla^. The fact, no doubt, nas its founda- 
tion in the frugal habits of the natives ; besides 
which, a walk of a few miles to the market at 
Cromford, or Bonsall, or even Wirksworth, is 
not a very hardy enterprise to a people, who» 
in the quaint phrase of Philip Kinder, *' for diet 
doe prefer oates, for delight and strei^g;th. above 
any of Uie grains ; for here ^on may obaenre, 
'jus nigrum,' the Lacedemonian pottage to be a 
good dish if you bring a Lacedoemonian sto- 
mach to it." Neverthdess, a stranger in the 
land is apt to think the number of floor and 
spar shops out of all proportions to thoae iax 
the purvevance of provisions. 

Even the fact of the "wake" made no per- 
ceptible difference in the prospects of *^dmen 
out" the only provisional augmentation being m 
the poplar articles Bakeweil paddii^ and pork- 
pies. The "wake" we foondtobeTerjcfoaah 
related to an ordinary fm, only the awiags^ aafl 
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sovndabcNitt, aod headloM lioriet» and honekM 
diariols h»d crept in, mimptitioiMlyy undtr oorer 
of die night, as if the gentility of Matlock 
frowned at their coming in broad daylight 
B^en the entrance of the wild-beast show must 
Wnre been shorn of all ceremony of shawms and 
tntmpets, since its presence took the {>M/e pe(^ 
bf aurprise; and as for die ** riders," whom we 
snbeeouentty met fire chariots strong in the 
Hitfb Peaky heralded by a brass band m a gold 
ana scarlet waggon, to which the spkndonr of 
Her Migesty's state-coach is mild, tiiey most, 
poor gentlemen, have entered qoite as modestly, 
dhrested ol all Uie pomp and pageantry that be- 
comes their eatttm habits, embroidered jackets, 
toriMns, and pointed shoes. And, being here, the 
whole arena of the amusements contrMted itsdf 
Into an endoeore belonging to one of the pnblic- 
hoQses, as completely cut off from the sight of 
tlie visitors and general public, as if it were held 
nilee away. 

Young people and children in their Sunday's 
beat, an mflnx of strangers as distinct in ap- 
paarance from the accustomed visitors as from 
the villagers themsdves, and the occasional 
■trains of the volunteer band, which was drawn 
1^ on the '^Museum parade^" and from time to 
tnna promenaded the village, were the only in- 
d icatU ws of anything unusual. Of course a 
SMCtator loolung from either of the terraces 
■hove the hamlet would have seen the enclosure, 
■nd the canvas booths, with their pictorial 
kgands spread in front of them, and a gaping 
crowd bussing around ; and have hoard, if ti^e 
wind were in the right way, the invitations of 
rival showmen, and of the proprietors of ginger- 
bread-nut stalls, to '* taste 'em and try 'em afore 
joo buy 'em," and have witnessed the poids of 
uie young lady in pink evening costume, who 
filliped a tambarine above her head, and ez- 
dumged aids of the platform from time to time 
with a gentleman in a sky-blue pantaloon suit, 
dashed with silver— « dreary pantomime enough 
at that distance. But the buss, and the roar of 
ahouting vmces, and bells and gongs, Uiat a few 
days later made the market-place at C^romford 
unapproachable, Matlock was pleasantly spued. 
The travellmg photographist, whose van was, 
happily, adjacent to the scene of the amuse- 
ments, reaped a rich harvest of sixpences and 
ahillinffs, to judge bv the number of visitors who 
eateted his peramoulating studio; and the 
drivers of hired carriages, boatmen, and donkey- 
boys drove a brisk trade during Uie afternoon. 
Our landlady— who has been baking tarts and 
cakes and preparing junkets in expectation of a 
great concourse of company, and is disappointed 
of half of them— is disgusted with the whole af- 
frir, and assures us the '' wake" is <iiute another 
thing from what it used to be in her young 
days; then there was something like amuse* 
neat, when old women Tto the dishonour of 
their grey hairs) ran in sacks for a prise garment 
aaspeoded in a snflkiently conspicuous place to 
atjinukrte their flagging powers of emuUtkm; 
Ihsabqys and men, with their hands tied be- 



hmd them, were rMnled with hastfpodcyng 
boiling hot, and he who ate the most in a given 
time was proclaimed the victor; pig races were 
also popular, and were varied by the game of 
the greasy-pde. Now, she observes, the old 
ibUcs have died off, the boys who ate the hasty- 
pudding are middle-aged men, and their children 
are being brought up with other notions. Vo- 
lunteering is the only thing the younff men 
think of, all the )nfh spirits and love of sport 
resolve ^emsdves mto a martid flame, and are 
exhausted in parades and rifle-practice. She 
doesn't believe there is anything going on at the 
present ^ wake" to make ner put her Donnet on 
tosee it ; and yet, vee, there is the " illumination 
of the rocks," which she does hope we shall 
make a point of seeing by-and-bye; for the 
inhabitants have been at the expense soldy on 
account of the visitors* 

<« The illumination of the rocks"! it really 
sounded romantic as a sensation line in an 
Addphi i^y-bill; but, remembering that the 
classic custom of the Fontanalia still lingers in 
the counW— that the rush-strewing is continued 
in the cnurches— that the bride's crown, and 
the dead mud's {^land of bygone times hung, 
till very recentljr, m the chancd of old Matlock 
church, we resign oursdves to the enjojrment 
of the feast of lanterns on a small scde, for It 
would be imposdble to imagine anything like an 
adequate lighting up of the magnificent surface 
<^ ue eastern clift. As the evening drew in, 
tibe spectators ranged themsdves on the terraces 
and mghest points around the town, and wuted 
for the promised spectacle. It began at last 
with a procession of twinklii^ lights, that fol- 
lowed each other at rmdar distances along the 
opposite maroin of the river, and then danced 
off like wisp-nres up the sig-sag paths, meeting 
at times in a little constellation at some landing- 
place, and then, agun, separating and skipping 
np the free of the rock, one in one direction, one 
in another, like jaok-o'kntems as they were. 
It was pretty to see them spukling through the 
trees, and suddenly glowing in a concentrated 
star of light ; till presently, in a spot where only 
bare rodu contronted one in di^light, a burst 
of red fire flushed its gre^ surface rose-oolourf 
and brought out for a minute or two, all the Ir- 
regularities and smurry brilliancy of the glitter- 
ing limestone. While, finther on In a hollow 
of the dift, overhung with trees, a green light 
gave the most wonderful effect to the foliage, 
which reminded us of the pslms and ferns in 
the surprise scene of a grand toeatricd spectacle. 
In the meanwhile answering fires were lighted 
on Uie terraces on the oppoute side, and the 
scene to those who were on the river must have 
been sinf^duly striking. Lastlv, when all the 
Boigd lights and coloured fire had been 
apparently exhausted, an illuminated boat, 
with a star glittering at her prow, and two 
lines of peuiy lamps beading her gunwales, 

glided noisdesdy down the river under the 
liiek shadows of the masdve dift. We 
said rikntly^ but we had ibrgotten the phm- 
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4lli HMt MiMirei^ sni thtcnMMug of iipy IMi- 
onelty of rodcits, and fioww-pots^ and serpeDto^ 
UuH TOM npk hlMiag aad sptrklfaig, iDto the 
d ukmmS f tnd fell back io fleiy tkovTOrt. AHo- 
ffalhti it was a stiaiiga, fantastic^ P^^ sight; 
btti one giifluner of moonlight haa bocMi worth 
UalL 

In tlia flManwhUe the v6kmimt baiid» wfaoee 
■MyKhos and martial aim had softened Uirooifh 
thasveaiiiff into senttmental^ and Christy Min- 
strel mslocnsa once more seised witk enthusiasm, 
made the roeks echo with ^Rnle Brituinia^ 
a»d ** God sara the Qoeea ;^ whereupon the 
speotatofs. ^peried-— to ind> howerer, in the 
ooorse of the night (at least those whoss bed- 
rooms Ikced the main road, as oars did), that the 
Matlock **" yufkt^ was litendly so, especially when 
this very band, some of the members or whioh 
had their homes in distant hamlets, after hwrinff 
disturbed the ylQa^e thioaghoiit the night 
with broken, dismpted, and we ought say, hie- 
enpy phrases of sonnd, inally, and towards the 
smib hocffs of the morning, blew itself out in 
blateai diesoaance, whoUr oMmons of the 
proprieties and the peace of Matlock. 

U was very i^leasant, after this small excite- 
ment, and ths night's unrest^ to find the morn- 
ing dry and clear, with that crisp sharpness in 
the atmosphere, and absence of clouds upon the 
horison, almost conelusive of a ftae day in an- 
tamn« Such days were becoming precious. The 
Ibliage skirting the flanks <^ the High Tor, 
whif3i immediately ftwed the windows of our 
temporaiiF home, had imheated in its changing 
e^urs m the past day or two the tooMi m 
Bi|^t4W>sts I whik the swoBen and turbid rirer, 
dyect brown wiA the peat-moss through which 
k p sr c e kt ss, told, as it harried eddying aloiM(, 
the story of stonn and rain upon the uf^anm. 
Bvery clay, aocordhigto the inhabitants, we ran 
the greater risk of finil wsatiier, so that every 
§m% one like the present was c^ course to be 
made the most of. 

We had passed through Matlock Bridge on 
o«r way to Madock Bank, remarkable only 
tot Mr. Smedtey^s hydropathic establish- 
ment^ and whence we were driren back 
shivering at the sight of the patients-«-miserable- 
looking men and women, walking singly about 
in various directions, but wi^ a similarity of 
discomfort in thdr appearance. We had also 
visited ih9 village of old Matfock, and its an- 
tique church, and had enjoyed there a public 
new of an interesting collection of fossils 
Ipom Ae lime-stone, masses of which are ranged 
on Um walls of a gentleman's gard«i« But, on 
the other hand> there was Cn>niford, and Lea, 
and Boasall, and Crich, all of whioh were worth 
visiting. Accordingly we concluded, as an 
American would say, to take the road to Crom- 
ford^ which is the beet starting-point for all the 
others* We have already spcuLen of the way ui 
describing the river and the dalei and, mat 
with the brightness of the mwning, the buoy* 
ancy oCtbe air, and the beautv of the river-^ide 
tha distance ss em ea a msfs 
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When nesp me bridge, an old genuanmi 
mounted on a brown pony, which a p p ea red 
overweighted in its rider, passed us on the 
way to WiUerdey-— a rosy-faced, not ill-lookmg 
old gentieman, who appeared to have arrived as 
the turning point of seventy, but was by no 
means tired of this life yet; biisk and strongw 
lookii^ for his age, his keen bhte eye, and tie 
ten mouth, gavea hard ex p ress i on to the he^ 
which, if loetH impressions be correct, is eanr- 
nen^ charactoistic of the man. 

The greater part of the works at Gromibid 
were on this morning standing stiB. Hovam 
women were damorons for employment, and 
children, it was said, in some houses wanted 
bread. The look-out, with winter coming on, 
was very serious. A word from the old gentle- 
man on the brown pony would have set the 
mills going merrily. New lead-works had 
drained off a great part of the water by wfaieh 
the machinery of the cotton-mills is worked, 
and the proprietor having '* more than enough 
for Mmself,^ we were told, reAised to introduce 
steam, and so for some time past the work- 
people had been reduced to won: half, or litcle 
more than half, time. One can imaghie how 
this state of things sStctM a manufacturing town. 
And no blessings were thrown after the ftm- 
sitting little old man when he rode past- the 
doors of the populace, whom bis father's inven- 
tion, and business energies hadftvt brought 
together. 

*' Many a one wishes him gone," smd a Mae- 
desfteld man with whom we had some after* 
conversation touching the great manufkctuier. 
" He win neither work the mills himsdf, nor let 
anyone else. He has been oflfored l^lousands 
for the site of other works; but no: he w3l 
keep aH, and with the opportunity of atmintalA* 
ing his people well, leaves them to half starrer 
because he has himself no use for thdr earnings." 

The road to Lea continues for a considerabie 
distance to skirt the river, which meanders 
through rich meadows oveihung bv the Wil* 
lerslsy woods. The hedges reved their spring 
and summer histories as we walk on, am ex- 
hibit signs of as rich a Phrtt as those commaa 
to Surrey or Kent As we rise the hiH, in a 
hollow of which the manufacturing viUitfe of 
Lea is situated, we perceive by the thmned 
aspect of an adjacent wood, in whkh the dead 
or dying trees are almost ss numerous as tiie 
living, Siat we are in the region oi lead-woiics^ 
the vapour from which ii fotal to vegetalien. 
The tflJl shafts of an iron factorv appear above 
the village roofs; a cottott<«m^ also exhibits the 
ttudsus of the wealth of the Nightmgalesy «fd 
the villagers are fMher busied in woollen mid 
stocking weaving. 

Leaving HoUoway to the right, we are soon 
cm the highroad under Crich (Sift, famous, even 
in Camden's time, for its lead mines and Bma* 
stone quarries. The hills, whioh contain Ats 
seemkigly inexhaustible mineral wealthy sfV 
perforated and bunowed in various dirse- 
tiona by the mhiefe ht ss aa eh of iti Bars 
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tlM wfM. to kmad te tiftM u 
dtoluiM horn the «uriM8, but oocatm- 
mMy k eantta at mare tiMin « buadred fctt 
in deptb« ▲ aHBer who had been empioyed 
IB mm ek an mm, telle as that the work in then 
m ymry hud, there being w> muMmerf, ae in 
to lower or take op die men, who 

obliged to clknb by the haode and feet 
eivery time they leave the nnne, end to let 
themselves down in the same way. 

The calling is at all times an unhealthy one, 
and few men grow old in it. Yomig men work 
at it for a time, and then get away to something 
dee. It is not nearly so bad now, h ow e v er, as 
it need to be before the cupola was invented ; 
for the beUand, we understood him to say 
(though he frankly tells us we are not likely to 
know what he means by it, as it is a miner's 
I^irase), destroyed men if they happened to 
swallow it, as well as horses and cattle when it 
hi^pened to fall on the grass. We comprehend 
iMt the amenieal fumes ^howb off in roasting 
the metal previo ns to emeking it, are meant, or 
at least the poisonous powder into which it be- 
Oimee condeMed, aad whicdi, in the days of the 
biMfth fTnaeoe, mast have been highly detri* 
mental to those employed in the process. 

Ab we walk on, we perocere that wie have at- 
tained a much higher altitude than Masson. 
All the high places in the vicinity are beneath 
na. We evqerlook the WiUeraley roeks, and bend 
pleanMitly across to the hanging woods at Wat* 
Stanley. The ponderous hme-etone ehft risea 
buidrede of feet high above the road{ and 
woods that oaoe skirted it, go sloping down 
hundreds of feet below into the valley. Yonder 
Bee Lea-Hurst, embowered in foliage, and re- 
imsenting, we imagine, the very home to 
nurture purity and tenderness; but there are 
shadows in every picture, however bright. And 
we have a sad, but settled personal belief that 
no woman ever left a happy hooie to find her 
vocation out of it. 

As we look over one of these stretches of 
woodland, the fact that scarcely a timber-tree 

Spears on it attracts our attention. It bdongs, 
le a great deal more land in this direction, to 

the squire-^Squire N . A few beeches and 

pine8> and an abundance of the comparatively 
vdueiess but beautiful ash indigenous to the 
district^ are the only trees it contains. The 
odts> we are told, have all been cut down, and 
the proprietor, who has no direct male heir, and 
fiN>m wnose Itmily the estate passes to a nephew 
er eome more Astaat r^tive at his death, has 
BOt only despoiled it of its timber-trees without 
throwing in a sin^ aoom m theur place, but 
pemtos oatHe to Im driven in to eat oft the un« 
dergrowth. lliis £m^ we had subsequently 
•BbetaBliated with others equally signHkaat. 

In a deep h^low of the rosyd, which drops 
vaddenly, and as suddenly rises again» we came 
upon lavge lead works; and not fur off from 
mtm^ a man and boy employed in washing the 
ere from the refute, for which privilege a small 
is pttd. The appwatoa was of the maat 



pffmAtife kiBd«Mi endli BWMBdid 
peats, and weired op and dowainatmughef 
water, by means of a long wooden handl^ for 
wiuoh Ins boy made a fukium of his shoulder 
and with his i)od^ as weM as hands mored it» 
widi a quick> jerloag, ridiculous motion. Bvarv 
BOW and thea he paused wliile the man scrapad 
up the partides of Isado-Hneie gnmuies for the 
meet p art^ wh ieh ^parted from um seiimmit ai 
it passed through the sieve. Itpaidy they told 
us, for a great deal of the stuff had been thrown 
out long before the present system of working 
and smelting the ore had been thought of. 

We looked up at the bare, treeless, heavy- 
looking hills, and pictured the rude miners of 
long ago, sinelting their lead by wood-fires on 
their summits, and woe be to the robber of thev 
aeparate daime or heaps of ore; for any man 
might work lead who found it, except where 
gardens, and orchards, and highways were 
concerned^ The pnoishnmnt for stsfliag it» on 
the third conviction condemned the offender to 
have his hand atnick thnrngh wift a Imile up te 
the haft into tiie etoe« or *'atewtt«,^^ a wooden 
frame-work, anciently used for drawing up the 
ore to tubs to the pitfe mouth. There it was to 
remain tUl the death of tiie culprit, or till he 
looeed btenself by cuttiag-off ilkt hand. Wild 
justice thto, but each as would scarceljr be out 
of keeping, in a rade age, with die wild hard 
ruggea aspect of nature in this i^oomy district. 

As we rise the hiH on the other me of the 
deep natural cutting, in winch a steam engine is 
at work for crushing and cleansing die oie, 
preparatory to its being sent to the smdting 
domes or cupolas, thetfdl spire of Crich church 
remarkable for its height, even in this land 
of tall spires, comee into right. That pedestaUed 
pillar, on the highest point of the clift on our 
Ml, is Crich-etmd, freoi the summit of which 
a bewilderh^ view is obtained on clear days ; 
but these distant views are, to say the best of 
them, unsatisfactory. So we paes on widioul 
essaying it, uid are presently at Grich, a con- 
geries of gloomy-looking, grey-stone cottages 
and pid)lic-houses» with ^w doors and deep-set 
windows, in walls two or three feet thick, and 
with an arid grim, hagffared look about every 
portion of it) from tlie tumble^bwu old 
Maricet-Oress, to the bam-like ** Ebeneser" and 
sombre^looktng ^ Two Dutchmen,^ who appear 
strangely the worse for transladon, frt>m their 
old riluvial flats to this imcomfortable altitude^ 
where Ihey aeera to have been hob-nobbing^ 
full glasses of schiedam for a generation or two, 
judging from their fhded colouri 

The landlady of the best inn, at whidi only 
eggS'and^Muxm, or bread-and-cheese are to be 
had, except on market-^ays, tells ue she has 
frequently made a deecent in fare when die people 
in the vafteys weie wearing their summer finery; 
The winters we long and terribly severe, for 
Grich is on the very forehead of the hiH, and 
exposed to the wind from every quarter. 
''Bitter cokj,*' she says it is, widi a Iftde an- 
tic^atoryehitdder; birt die people are hardf-* 
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wm&n iBMi of Aom* and tiie walls we dnek. 
Mid cods cheip, and the men earn pfettj good 
wagea. 

As we make oor way down tbe oppoeite road 
to that by which we entered the etoiiy-looking 
town (for Cfich it a market town), a goodly 
amell of brewmg greets ns from the open 
door of a cottsge, and before we had gone 
nuMh tether the spicy odour of elderberry 



wine, and tiio sight of a (kidi malron aenibbatg 
the outside of some pretty-lookiog casks thsl 
stood airing at the door of her house, gave us 
the agreeable feeling that, however cM and 
desolate things look^ on the outside, the miners 
of Gridi are not without home-oomfoits, and 
thoughtful housewives to cheer their hard lives, 
and give warmth and brightness to their mgged- 
lookiog dwellings. 
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OLD TIMES AT COMBE HOUSE. 

»T TBI AUTHOR OF ** BOATTBaiD BBBDS/' *'▲ 
CRaiSTMAS OATHBUNO/' &C. 

"Oh I mamma, what a beautiful common 
tiiis is, all covered with heath and wild flowers ; 
tills is real oountry. And just see what a steep 
hill there is to the left; and oh, do look at that 
pret^ white house out yonder, standing b«ck 
amongst the trees." And then little Howard 
Burton clapped his hands with delight, as a 
conclusion to his long speech. 

"Mammal you do not answer me; please 
say that you like iV' added he rather unpa- 
tiently, 

' *I like it very much indeed, my boy; so 
much that I cannot find words as quickly as 
you do/' 

And mamma once more relapsed into silence, 
suflRsrinff her young companion to ramble about 
and gattier the heath, blue-bells, and delicate 
penoUed orchids, which grew abundantly round 
them; whilst she continued gasing upon the 
''pretty white house" that had attracted How 
ard's attention. But she was not allowed to 
remain very long in thought. 

" Mamma, mamma, do hold some of these 
flowers for me, whilst I get some more, there 
are such loto, and— oh I— it U so jolly, after 
London I These are real wild flowers you know, 
not like the things we see in London squares, 
little miserable busies, 'that are not allowed to 
wear white frocks, by the naughty smuts,* as 
Cousin Jenny used to say." 

Mamma bent down to relieve her little boy of 
his nosegay. 

"Are not these pretty, and these and these ?" 
he asked, pointing out all his treasures. 

"But mamma dearest, there are tears in your 
eyes; have I been naofffaty ? am you angry ?" 

"Mo, my darling; I did not mean you to see 
my tears; mamma was naughty, not you," she 
said, smiling. 

"What are you sorry about, then, mamma?" 
continued the little uuestioiier. nrstlins' dose to 



Mrs. Burton, his straw hat thrown aside, and 
his bright curly hair needing mamma's hand to 
moothe and disentangle it." 

" I was sorry, dear, because I was thinldBg 
about old timee, when I was quite a little gi^ 
and " 

" And what, mamma?" 

" And Hved in that pretty house, wUch you 
have been admiring." 

" Why, I never knew that^I thought we al- 
ways lived in smokv London. Have 1 ever been 
in Gloucestershire before ? 

"No dear, you and Bella are regular lit^ 
'cockeye,*" answered Mrs. Burton, smiling; 
" but I was bom in that white house, peeping 
amongst the trees, and lived there many years." 

" But if you liked it so much, as of course you 
did, why did yon ever go away ? Was it because 
papa wished you ?" he added, with a midden re- 
collection of the influence papa's wishes had 
upon mamma's actions. 

"Your papa would never have known me> 
probably, if I had always lived there. No, desr ; 
1 went awav when I was rather older than Bella 
is now, and never saw the house again, except- 
ing in my dreams, till to-day." 

" But why did you go ?" persisted Howard. 

" My papa and mamma had a great sorrow 
there, dear child — a sorrow which I shared with 
them ; so we did not care to remain there, and 
never wished to go back again." 

Howard wanted his mamma to tell him all 
about this trouble, but Mrs. Burton did not 
seem quite in the mood. "Another time I will 
dear, not just now. We must enjoy this brigfat, 
lovely day, and not doud it with any more eaw 
thoughts. Would you like to have a nearer vied 
of the house ? I know a short cut across that 
steep hill, and, perhaps, if we ask at the lodge- 
gate, we may be allowed to take a walk in the 
grounds, as I know the (dace is to let" 
Howard joyfnllv agreed and was soon boundiag 
over the turf whichskntsd the thecarriage*dme 
up to the white housfl^ wlukt Mn. BbHob 
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wkopped to fpcik to the lodg^kmpn for a few 



" Do make haete maimne, deer» I want to talk 
to TOO,'' cried the impatient yoang genlieman/' 

^ Well, Howwd, what it it V' 

^I want to know whether tke filaee ie altered, 
or whether it is ae yoa remember it when yoa 
wereaUtUegirl?'' 

'* Very madi altered — I think it faae grown 
emaUer, Howard/' was the answer. 

'^ Oh ! mammai dear !" exclaimed he, incredu- 
loitalY. 

" I memo, dear, that as a child I k>oked upon 
it as qnite a grand place, and always remem- 
bered it as snch, and now it seems quite an or- 
dinary gentleman's residence, and not a bit like 
a palace. — ^Tes, all looks as it used to do, only 
much, much smaller." 

^ Ajad were these ivy baskets here ?" 

" These flower-beds ? Yes. I hsTe never seen 
them anywhere else ; I alwajrs thought those iyy 
bandlM so pretty. We used to keep peaoooks, 
and they often perched npon the top aiui spread 
out ^eir beautiful feathers in the sun. It is too 
late in the year for anemones, or we ought to 
find them in this bed, that is to say if things all 
go on just as they did in my time," added Mrs. 
Barton, laughing at her momentary forgetfolness 
ef the years since she was a little girL 

** Look at these beautiful mvrtles, mamma, all 
in flower, why they are quite fike trees." 

^We always were famous for our myrtle- 

eints. Howard ; I think some of these must 
▼e been of yonr grandfather's planting, the 
tube must be new since then, but Uiey are just 
aa I remember them in front of the house." 

** I should like to go inside ; do yoa think we 
can, mamma?" 

** There will not be anything to see that is likely 
to interest you, dear. I dare say I shall find 
the rooms all shrink to about half their 
former dimensions ; but we can ask this young 
woman who is opening the window in what used 
to be the dming-room." 

They were soon admitted, ** La, sure now, 
ma'am, pray walk in, and young master too," 
being the ready and satisfactory reply to Mrs, 
Burton's inquiry, and her reason for asking 
permission. Howard was soon racing about 
fike a wild ihinff, opening door after door, and 
rushing along the empty, echoing passages ; ez* 
ploring an untenanted house was a novelty to 
him, and therefore in itself an enjoyment. Mrs. 
Burton, her thoughts still busy with the past, 
followed more slowly, answering his eager ques- 
tions as well as she could. 

"And what was this room, mamma?" he in- 
quired, pausing in a moderately large apartment 
OB the second floor, which commandea a firont 
view of the fpurden, and a distant glimpse of the 
eoasmon, on wfuth they had that morning been 
walking. 

"This used to he a morning or breakfut 
room, one I remember almost better than anv 
^ther: a large, old-fMhiimed gilt ehair, wkh 
green damask satin seat stood hm— your great* 



grandfiilher^s &foorite i^aeei and that earner 
of the room just behind it was my uraal 
* $tandmg pamt/ afler lessons." 

"Why, mamma?" 

"Because I was verv naughty, I suppose, and 
would not learn my letters. 1 know the word 
'basket' was a sad trouble when I began to 
speU. I am afraid I was obstinately bent upon 
using all the right letters in wrong places." 

" Well, mamma, I always liked speUing the 
little words backwards best; so I darasay I took 
after you. Why, where does this double-door 
lead?^' 

*' Into a bed-room which was my mamma's, 
and in this dressing-room I s^»t sometimes." 

"And now come this way, mamma dear, I 
want to f{o up that tiny staiitsase and open that 
door," said Howard^ eagerly. But Mrs. Burton 
drew him away. 

" I would rather not go there« dear Howard; 
you shall know why some day. Let us have a 
turn in the garden, you have not seen half of it 
yet, and I mil trv and find out the pond where 
the eels used to be. I remember how Lawrence 
and I would tease the gardener and coachman 
to take us to that pond, because we were forbid- 
den to go there alone." 

"Who was Lawrence, mamma? I never 
heard of him before." 



« 



No, I rarely speak of him, dear. He was 
my onlv brother, my little pet, my baby-playfel- 
low ana companion. Four years younger tlum 
I was, but I loved him-*nay, we loved each 
other as dearly as any two children could." 

"As much as Bella and I do?" 

" Quite as much." 

" And what became of him, mamma ?" 

" He died, dear— that was the sorrow which 
sent us away from here, we could not bear to live 
here any longer after that, and the doctors said 
your poor grandpapa would never be well if we 
remained. So we went away, but were never the 
same happy party again; grandpapa died soon 
afterwaras, and my mother was an invalid for 
years." 

"Ohihow very sadt" 

" Just at this moment the conversation was 
interrupted by a gardener^ who brought a bonch 
of choice flowers to Mrs. Borton, figging her 
acceptance of them. "I wish there was some 
fruit for voung master thmre, but there isn't any 
fit ; all that was ripe we gaUiered and sent away 
to market yesterday." 

Mrs. Burton thanked the man, wondering why 
he should be so civil to a stranger; she was 
about to turn away, when he stopped her 
with 



"Maybe you've forgotten *old Nhnms,' 
missus--die as used to be eook up at the house 
when Mr. and Mrs. Ashley lived here ? I heard 
tell at the Lodge, just now, who^you was, and 
made bold to get jma Hm flowers. Modier oflen 
speaks of ye to this day, ye see, ma'am; thafs 
how Iknow'dyoawassofondofihsra. Hope 
yon'U ezenaa m^ ma'aml Vm Kmmtfw son-*** 



ftvo 
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letttwaft Nmcy BM'f, the ts nwd to be 

Niney NimiM/' 

Mrs. Burton, m it teemed, had not forgotten 
the good-natured servant she bad been wont to 
oall " old Nimmi/' and whoee kitcben and dairy 
•he had so often vidted on baldng and chum* 
ing dayf , that she might have a fingw in making 
HtUe loaves of bread and tiny pate of batter for 
her own private consnmption. Neither had she 
Ibrgetten Nimms's brother, the postman d those 
days, who used to bring her snch splendid 
bimehes of cowslips in cowslip season from 
fidds close to his cottage. Mrs. Burton inquired 
after hhn, and learned that he had been dead 
many years. ** Died quite sodden, missus i but 
t'ould woman, to whome 11 be main glad to hear 
yoti^ve thought of him.'' 

Before saying good-bye, Mrs. Burton aeeer* 
tained that " Nimms ** was now Uving in some 
vwy comfortable almshouses, and, having pro- 
mised to call upon her as soon as she could 
Oonveniently, staked homewards with Howard. 
A VMle pony*ehaise, containing papa and sister 
Bellai soon overtook them. "Room for two 
little people/' cried papa, pulling up and making 
way for them to squeeae in, for the accommoda- 
tioo was limited ; and Frisky, not objecting to 
the extra luggage, they were all very soon siSely 
ended at the honeysuckle poich of their tempo* 
lary home across Combe Common* 



^ And so those flowers came from your old 
garden, wife ?" observed Mr. Burton, as he 
watched her carefully arranging them in one of 
the drawing-room ornaments. 

" Tes, and of course they are all the sweeter," 
sud Mrs. Burton, as she completed her bou- 
quet with a centre of snowv myrtle. 

'^ As you tell me the place is to let, Minnie, 
perhaps you would like to settle down there 
for the rest of your days ? If so I will make 
Inquiries at once/' 

His wife shook her head. *' I shall be very 
glad, indeed, Arnold, if we succeed in finding 
a nice house in this immediate neighbourhood ; 
but I would rather not live on that very spot. 
Some persons, perhaps, would not understand 
my having such vivid recollections of childish 
days; but I am sure that, if I lived at Combe 
House again, I should always be haunted with 
that one sad thonghtof poor Lawrence. Did vou 
seeany place likely to suit us this morning V* 

*'I made a few inquiries, but oQrtimeat 
R«»— •« was principally taken up in going over a 
doth fietofy, much to Bella's delight. Never 
having had an opportunity of seeing the process 
of aay manufacture, it was quite a treat to her, 
and I think she will afanost tolerate those ugly 
laU chlmneya more readily now. She was very 
laoch intercBted in seeing the use to which 
toaale-heads are applied in combing the cloth 
and rendering it smooth, having alwavs sup- 
posed, as she md me, that none but uonkeys 
could bsMflt by thtai.'' 



''Ah! said Mra. Burton, hugWig, <«i 
ways recollects, and has scarcely yet fmrrSB, 
that poor donkey, herdisappotntmeBl at i£amp- 
stead that day, when he eat aQ tho fine tarnW- 
heads she had intended gathering after tea.'* 

«" I remember we could only oonsele bar, poor 
ebild, by the suggeelkm that, whilst siie waa 
enjoying her strawberries and cake, it was tat 
natural that Master Jacky should lequiie the 
extra delicacy of a teaale to refresh him.'* 

It was a pouring wet morning, not many 
weeks after the Burtons* had arrived at their 
ready-furnished cottage on the borders of 
Combe Common, and wh 3&8t the neighbomrhood 
was still new to the children, and not fnHy ex- 
plored — a wet morning cf so deckled a imIuiu, 
that, although Mr. Burton was obliged to go 
out, mamma would not allow B^a or her 
brother to accompany him, as had been origi- 
nally intended. 

Now, although they were n«ther e# then Midi 
very little ohildren, both Bella and Howard ware 
quite young enough to feel small disappoint- 
ments Just as keenly as any childrsn coiud do. 
Tliey were not at all philoeophically dispooed on 
this particular morning, because, had it bean 
fine, two treats were anticipated. 

A visit to " old Nimms," in the oomlortaMe 
almshouses to which Mrs. Burton had already 
found her way, and afterwards a ramble in the 
garden of "mamma's old home," under the es- 
cort of " Nimms's " son, who had also promised 
them a nice basket of fruit to take away with 
them. Now both of these events could come off 
just as well on another day ; onlv you see Master 
Howard and his sister had made up their minds 
to enjoy themselves on this particular morning, 
and — well, it is not a wise thing for any of ns, 
big ones or " little ones," to resolve very de- 
cidedly upon what we shall or shall not do^ 
when so many hindrances may present them- 
selves to frustrate our plans-^hindrances over 
which we can have no control. If we ** make 
up our minds " too much, we may be disap* 
pointed, and, what is worse, not bear the disap- 
pointment bravely. 

"Mamma, what shall we do?" inquired 
Bella, rather crossly. 

^Dol why make yourselves happy, and he 
as busy as bees," said Mrs. Burton, briskly. 
** Why, we have had plenty of wet dajrs in Lon- 
don, and it is worse there than here, I think." 

"I don't, then!" exokimed Howard, "be- 
cause we don't want to go out so much there: 
we know all about the place, and here there is so 
much that we want to see. We haven't had 
our day in Combe Wood yet" 

Bella agreed, with mamma, that it was 
better to have rahi in the country, " becauaethe 
flowers would smell so nicely afttrwards, and 
then there would be no horrid London mud to 
walk through when they did go out again." 

The two children began to argue the point, or 
rather to contradict eacb other, one asserting 
one thing the other another, with equal wannth« 
and, peibaps, with an equal amount of 
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Mn. Barton interpoied. '* Whatever jra di^ 
my dears, pray do not quMxnl ; you xnay each 
keop to your owo opinions, and I daresay we 
shall find as mi^h good sense on one side as 
the other.'* 

•* Well, win you settle it for us^ mamma ?" 
inquired Bella. 

" I will tell you with whom I agree, my cbild, 
but I cannot eoinpel you to think alike, or to 
tkkak with me on such a point. It is not a case 
«f ftlMtncI light or wionfp — merely a matter 
mi indivkkial taste and preference. Stqipose, 
vluJat I finish some writing, you boA amuae 
yurarivns with aettisig down your rsaaons for 
fiking or disKking rainy days in town and 
country ?'* 

«'Ohl that is a laaons idea r cried both the 
ahfldien. who had long been aocmstomed to write 
down what they called thev ''stfious thoutfhis/' 
vis., thoughts about subjects upon which they 
had really reflected, for papa and mamma to 
read and talk over with them afterwards. It 
was not a task imposed upon them, but a plan 
originated by the children themselves. They 
likad finding out occupations and amusements 
of their own a great deal better than " playing 
to order," at games which children are expected 
to find pleasure in as a matter of course. 

The papers, being duly completed, were folded 
carefully away till papa should come home in 
the evening, and then, as both had <j|uite re- 
covered from their temporary disappomtment, 
and mamma's writing was finished, she pro- 
posed fulfilling her promise of telling them 
aonoathing abwit her own little brother (their 
Uncle Lawrence), whose early death bad been 
her first great sorrow. 

My story would be too long were I to tell you 
all that Mrs. Burton related of her early days at 
Combe House, and of the tiny, ftdry-Uke child 
with the "laive wondering eyes,*' that always 
looked ** as iAbey were asking questbns," who 
was her companion and baby-playmate for seven 
years of her child-life. I must, however tell you 
the end of Mrs. Burton's histoiy, for it was a 
very sad one* 

*^So he died, mamma, when he was just 
eaven, poor little fellotr I had he been ill long V 
asked Howard. 

*' He was not ill at all, dear : he died from the 
effiMjts of a terrible accident: his Uttle bed caught 
fire^ how was never exactly ascertained, but most 
probably a lighted candle was left too near it, 
and either the child's movement in the bed when 
aslew:, lor he was always a restless sleeper, or 
the draught when the door was closed, brought 
the thin curtain in contact with the flame." 

"Oh, mamma, how very dreadful I could 
nolhlog be done to save him }" 

"All was done that could bedone^ but it was 
too late I when the poor child's cries at length 
brought Nimms to the room in which he was all 
hf himself, vainly endeavouring to escape from 
his dreadful enemy, the fiercelv raging firo-«»" 

*' But Nimms was the cook» nad you no nurss!» 
oammar' Bella inquired. 



''Noras wee uafortnnMr coaaipinf «t the 
gardener's ledge, bstendof mi^ in the nmaery, 
as Nimms believed, and papa, maiMn% aind 
grandpapa were out at an evening petty with 
annt £Ilen» who wae just tiien on a visit 
to US. I ekpt with her in quite another pert of 
the house, away from my usual room, and that 
was how I knew nothing about it tifl the 
fallowing morning* I saw my darliag brother 
once sioi% only once more alive, when he 
begged to say 'good-bye' to me: hie wont 
eufiferings were over then, thank God» and he 
warn soon afterwards at peace for ever. Now, 
my children, we will say no mere aheot ^Um eld 
sorrow," added Mrs. Burton, as ahe fctssed the 
tears away from the ti^wyonng fines I ''bntyon 
wiU vnderstwd why we were all eo glad te leave 
that pret^ white honse neetling amongat the 
trees, and how it is that I have never eien bed 
the eeorage to visit the old fdaoe again till now. 
Come, wipe away those tears, Bdla, only let 
what I have told you cause you to prize each 
other's love more than jou have ever done whilst 
it is yours, remembermg that death by illness 
or what we call accident may at any moment 
separate you and deprive you of it for a life« 
time." Y. 8. N, 



THE THREE TREES. 
(Fr§m the Gmnen.) 

Once upon a time theie stood three trees near 
one another in an orohard— a cherry-tre% 
an apple-tree, and a youn||^ fir-tree. The two 
first were quite covered with snow-white and 
rosy-striped blossoms ; and made very merry at 
the expense of the fir-tree, who stood modestly 
beside them in his simple drees of dark green. 

"Look at us," they said; '^how we shine 
afiir off, with our glory of blossoms, and r^oiee 
the hearts of all that behold as. And we are 
not only beautiful, but we bear delicious firuits ; 
while you, poor little fir-tree, oan only rield 
cones, that are good for notlung but to light 
the kitchen-fire. You cannot even bestow a 
decent shade I I oidy wonder that people let 
you stay there so quietly, and do not cut yon 
down and bum you, or make you into tables or 
benches ; for otherwise you are of no use at all, 
you queer little thing 1" 

The young fir-tree listened quietly, and did 
not appear to trouble itself about the scornful 
speeches of its proud neighbours. It smiled 
s^ly to itself^ ana at last said» quite In a friendly 
manner: 

"I know what I am good for, though i and 
if you asked the people which of the three th^ 
liked the best, whv, who knows which of us 
they would name}'' 

At this the cherry-tree and the apple-tree 
laughed aloud; and the cherry-tree ewj m a 
sneering voice : 
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''Weoanaoontrjrthal. Do you im a young 
ehild coming this way? We wiU ask him 
which of ut he likes the best; for children 
speak the troth." 

The other two agreed; and» as the little boy 
drew near the chcny*tree» cdled to him and 



*' Look at ns three, and tell, without fear or 
fiiYonr, which you like the best I am a cherry- 
tree. Oat of my pretty white blossoms grow 
the great joiey nd cherries that delighted you 
so much last yesr. Delicious tarts are made 
from my fruit; and you well know, when your 
mother preserves my cherries in bottles* how 
good thqr taste." 

The spple-tree now took up the couTersation. 

''My rosy blossoms/' she said» "become 
fine red-cheeked apples, with which you are well 
acquainted, sre you not, my little man ? How 
good they are, made into firitters I How nice to 



take to school, for luncheon ! Then in winter, 
you know, when all other fruit is orer, my rosy 
apples still remain. What do you say to that. 

etr 



i» 



It was now the torn of the fir-tree. Bat be 
said nothing; he merely signed to the tkSld 
with his dark-green boughs. 

Then the child rushed forwards, and enn- 
braced him with both arms, ciying out, joyliilljr : 

"You are the dearest to me, you dear, danr 
Christmas tree I What are all the apples and 
all the cherries in the world, compared with your 
beauty and gbry when you smile upon me and 
upon my littte brothers and sisters on Christmas 
Eve r 

When the other trees heard that, they shook 
from vexation, until all their blossoms fdl ofiT. 
And did not the little fir*tree laugh at them 
then? 



A MOTHEE'S TEIAL, 



BY MRS. HARRIBT B. FRANCIS. 



*' He has a nnking turn ! Oh dear, won't 
the doctor never come P* exclaimed the nurse, 
with white lipe, as she tried to force a little 
brandy through the closed mouth, and unfast- 
ened the light night-dress to feel for a faint 
pulsing of hu heart. 

I could not then see him die, my pretty, 
babyl And so I turned away, and 



pret^r 
souirbt 



sought for darkness and God. " If it is Thy 
irill, spare my child, my precious child ! But 
thy will, not mine, be done !" I cried, again and 
again, amid choking sobs and tears. 

** If you will take upon yourself the guardian* 
ship and responsibility of all the future life of 
vour babe, independent of Qod's foreknowledge, 
he will be spared,*' was the temptation. 

'*Thy will, not mine, be done. Heavenly 
Faiher, for thou seest all the future I" I an- 
swered. 

''Let your darling one die, bury the little 
fingers that lie on your bosom each night, the 
soft lips that kiss your cheek. Never hear his 
cooing voice, sweeter than the ring-dove's, and 
the merry shout of glee as you come in horn 
vour morning walk: the lisping vmce just 
leaming to say 'papa,', and the steps so soft you 
almost nold your breath to catch their sound : 
bury the eyes that glance back your unfathomable 
love." 

" Thy will, not mine, be done, came moaning 
quickly back, as if human love was overpowering 
nuth, and soon there would be no strength to 
sayit. 

The kind physleiaa looked op sadljas I en- 



tered the room. I knew it all i there was no 
hope, and I sat down by the nurse and reached 
my arms for my baby. She laid him npon 
them, and I smoothed back the bright goldeB 
ringlets that had won for him the pet name of 
" Sunshine," and laid his little hana once more 
upon my neck. His eyes were closed, and Um 
long eyelashes rested upon his cheek like ddi- 
cate pencillings, and my tears fell fast upon them 
as I leaned over him. The drops aroused lum, 
and he looked up and said, ** Mamma, mamma," 
A faint wan smue crept around his lips, a glance 
of love welled into his desr, bright eyes, and 
then a spasm of pain, a sinJdng of the polsi^ 
and it was all over, and I had a baby, no mon 
to die, in heaven ! 

The branches of the maple creaked and 
moaned against the house, and the wind rattled 
the casement and sung dirges upon the broad 
staircase, and I buriM my head in the pillows 
all the long, dreary night, and sobbed — ^^Thy 
will, O Father I help me say Thy will be done r 
I wanted ;my babv in my arms, to bend down 
caressinglv and whisper, "Darlings darling;" 
and kiss his cheek, and feel his soft fingers 
clasping mine, and his warm breathing on my 
bosom, and I could not shut out the sight of 
tiie little white-robed form lyinff eold and still, 
all alone in the chill parlour, and the hands and 
feet lUy-white, iced stiflP by the River of Death. 

Morning came at last, and the sunbeams 
peeped into the window^ and the canary sing 
his blithest song, and tiia little diildren in te 
imauk hevond Hkt hridsm shontid and nlavnd as 
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merij aa if there was no dying in the worlds 
and it all came mockingly to my aching heart. 
I wanted to get away, and I opened the durk- 
ened parlour and laid my cheek against the 
cold cheek of my bab^. The curls lay in 
golden ooila all around his white ftMrehead, and 
the blue veins seemed to flow as gently as ever un- 
der the dear skin, and a pleasant surprised smile 
dimpled his lips as if his eyes were just ready to 
unclose from a pleasant slumber at a loving kiss 
pressed upon his sheek. A sprig of mvrtle and 
spray of white flowers looped up his little sleeve, 
and a bud or two was tucked into his hand, and 
nestled amid the gossamer folds that banded his 
waist. He seemed so near, still mine, that I 
grew oalm, and raised the curtain a trifle to let 
in the sunshine. 

Ghostlike, stifiv and cold, sprrad out before 
me on the hillside, in the graveyard, stood the 
tombstones, and dose by them ihe sexton 
digging a grave— my baby's grave ! The cur- 
tain fell from my nerveless hand, and I sunk 
down beside my boy, and with arm thrown 
close around him, cried aloud, '* I cannot give 
him up !'' 

Kind friends led me from the room, and God 
mercifully parted the clouds of darkness and 
let in a ray of heavenly light into my soul so 
dimmed by sorrow that I could not see even a 
dim outline with an eye of fSuth, and I lived, 
lived to kiss baby's lips the last time, to hear 
the rattling of the cords under the coflin, and 
the shuddering sigh of the sods as they left 
him in the da», £eary. grave. The myrtle put 
on its brightest green, and the white flowers, 
like nestled snow-flakes, peeped up again by 
my path ere I could gaze on the tiny shoes, stiU 
sliaped by his little feet, or raise the curtain that 
shut out his grave from sight, or see the baby 
across the stieet that cooed and laughed to mine 
so often, without a rush of tears and an uplifted 
prayer for resignatioiL 

«««««« 

<* Nellie." And then there was a pause and 
a questioning glance, as if husband was rsadfing 
if 1 could hear what he had to say. 

" What is it, Philip V And I folded up the 
golden curl in the tissue envelope, and turned 
toward hhn with a cheerful face. 

''Daniel Hurlbut is sentenced to tiie jpeni- 
tentary for two years, forUurceny! It almost 
killed nis mother : she iust goes from one fEunt- 
ing-fit into another, and Lucy wrings her hands 
and cries! I never saw such a distressed 
family 1 They did not hear a word about it till 
it all came out in some gossiping city news- 
paper, whose editor by some means found out 
his true name I And if he had been brought 
home, a corpse, I do not believe it would have 
stricken them down so." 

Back again through twenty yean, and Daniel 
Hurlbut laughed and cooed in his mother's 
arms, and my baby lay stiff and white in the 
darkened parlour. Almost twin by age for my 
diild, I could not see him for one long, dreary 
year without brin^^ such yeammg to clasp 



my baby in my arms that my pillow would be 
wet with tears ; and now he was in that gloomy 
prison and my child in Paradise I 

The brightness of the sun to the darkest 
night, the sweetness of the rose to the sicken- 
ing, pestilential vapours of the lowest city haunt 
the pureness of the fisdling snow to the soiled 
plant choked in the dusty pathway, so my 
cherub's home seemed to his ; and like a song 
that comes outgushing from the heart, cadenced 
by love and praise, so came the thoughts that 
my precious one was where sin could not soil 
nor crime stain the white purity of his soul for 
evermore. 



STANZAS. 

(Writtinupon entering the Studio qf the late 
Mrs, Valentine Bartholomew for theftret time 
after her Death.) 

The quiet study where she used to sit 
And paint, and talk, and pass away the hours, 

While through the open door the sunbeams came 
With the fiunt perfume of sweet garden flowen. 

Thimble and bruBh— artist, and woman's work, 
With books and paintings scattered everywhere, 

And forms of life, where nothing now remains 
Save empty vases, and a vacant chair ! 

We miss the cheerftd voiee, the plesssnt smile, 
The cherished kindnesiss of bygone years— 

Thoss nnfivgotten memories of tiie Past, 
Whioh stir the heart and dhn the eyss with tears. 

B. C. 
Oct. 11, 1862. 



NawoATS.— The antiquity of this building is 
prodigioa% if viewed in oonnexion with what it was 
meant to continue or restore ; for on this spot stood 
a Roman fort. If considered in its present capacity 
as a prison, it is still very ancient. During nearly 
750 years have the guilty or the unfortunate been 
here incarcerated. The prison, as we now see it, 
was built by Dance, in 1783, after the partial des<* 
traction of the former edifice by the rioters under 
the notorious Lord George Gordon. An underground 
imssage leads fVom the cells to the dock in the Old 
Bailey Sessions House. Notice in the prison-wall 
at the Holborn end, a door of iron, so constructed 
as to look like the stone wall of which it forms part^ 
This door is opened for the remoYsl or entrance of 
prisoners, when the i«ison-van just fits the aperture, 
so as to prevent the possibility of escape.^i^atft- 
ledffe'k ShUHng ChUde to London, hy G. F. Pardon' 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE LEECH AND HIS ENEMY. 



Nearly twelve yetn tgo • French natoraliat 
conitructed^ for a certain pnrpoee, a scientific 
aquarium. Tbia aquarium coneiited of a cir- 
cular basin lined with lead, and was so con- 
trived that a current of water could be esta- 
blished throogh it at pleasure. At the bottom 
of the basin was a bed of rich loam, in which 
were planted a number of aquatic herbs i while 
in one part a sort of island rose abov^ the sur- 
face ot the water, composed of loam covered 
with comnipn earth and turf. 

All these careful pr^arations were made for 
the benefit of a party of leeches, who were ex* 
pected to sport amonff the plants, to burrow on 
the island, and to hold themselves generally 
ready to make thehr appearance when called 
upon. 

The distinguishedparty refiBiredtoamoonted 
to three hundred, lliey were perfectly healthy, 
beautifully shaped and tinted, and came all the 
way from Hungary. Once safely housed in the 
basin, they were left to their own devices until 
the end of the month of September; except 
that during that period they were thrice regaled, 
twice on their favourite diet, and once on a dish 
of frogs. 

Left to themselves in so convenient a habita- 
tion, in every way adapted to their nature and 
habits, and apparently free from the remotest sus- 
picion of danger, living thus in peace and safety, 
neither overfed, nor starved for lack of nourish- 
ment, these favoured reptiles were bound, in the 
usual course of aiairs, to iacrsase and mnkqily 
at a rapid ratio ; it was a duty which they owed 
to themselves and their protector. But what 
actually occurred } When the naturalist came 
to examine into the condition of his stock, the 
original three hundred had almost afl disap- 
peared, while in their places were found only 
about a hundred newlyHbom leeches, a quarter 
of an inch in length, and mostly concealed in 
the folds of the leaves of the aquatic plants 
placed in the basin. 

It wai then remarked that each of lUw infant 
Iseches endosad a little, colourless, ien-Iegged 
animaL Many of theaa ouions creatures were 
likewise walking about atthe bottom of the basin. 
They could not swim, but climbed up the stems 
of the irises and typha as far as the surface of 
the water, and lodged upon the sieves that had 
been used to fish for the leeches. The greater 
number of them, however, were found in the 
interior folds of the leaves where the young 
leeches had hidden themselves. These sin|fular 
parasites are thus described: head furnished 
with four broken antennae, two of them longer 
than the others ; legs ten in number, each ter- 

mioaUng in a small hook; body, a longish 
square, depressed at the anterior extremity, 
wnence issues a tail formed of a single segment, 
and ending in two biforked terminations. Be- 



neath the tail are appendages that cootiBiinUy 
beat the watw for the purpose of renewing it to 
the surfisce of the respiratory oigana. 

Our naturaliat now took a glass gk>be filM 
with water, and placed therein a certain nnm- 
ber of the parasitical insects ; he then thrsir la 
an equal number of young leeches. Their mub* 
mies no sooner became aware of their presaoco 
thuil^ey rushed upon them. Thekeches invnin 
endeavoured to dJMmbarrass themselvns of the 
intruders, and w«e ultimately obliged to mn^ 
cumb. 

M. — — * then wishing to aseeitaio with 
certainty whether these formidable little animal, 
were capable oi attacking fuU-giown l ea ch ee s 
placed a few of them in another globe filled 
with water along with two large leeches. In a 
few minutes they had fijDsd themselves npoQ 
their natural prey. The poor leeches straggled 
violently, ana sought to escape. They coold 
not, however, by their utmost efforts, get rid 
of their rapacious memies. 

This scourge of an animal so neeeasary in 
medieal operatbns, is common in the walsre of 
the Seine, and in several pools intheneigfaboaiw 
hood of Paris. Naturalists nsme it the Amiku 
migwrii. At the time we speak of, le eche s had 
become very scarce in France, and their piice 
had risen in proportion. In eonseqoence of this 
scarcity, sondry French speeuh&ors bad at- 
tempti^ to aodimatise this nseliil reptile, and to 
further ite mpid rsinrodoction. Some unknown 
obstacle had hitherto nnlMfied aU their ondeo- 
vours, and it was to the discovery of this ob- 
stede that the rossarchee of our jowmtfaad bean 
diieeted. How be^eoecseded has already been 
seen : it were well if entomolegleal adsnco wen 
more frequently directed to &e like practical 
purposes. 

What neit <*sensatfeii" is tiim that Will ten 
After this stsmrnettBg and sens l ee e swsll, 
Who, thanks to p r es en t dnnrtng-FOom piuyitsijj 
Woald jwt be tslesalsd hi society. 
Bat whe, mneh to the Mansger's Mikity 
Crams the Haymarket Theatre eadi night. 
Whose mind and matter are both weak, eombiosd ; 
But, siDce we laagh, no matter, ne?ermind» 
Particalarly as he skips and statters. 
We roar at every word his Lordship utters ; 
And he msy be allowed to be the rage, 
If wttneseed nowhere else bat on the stage. 
Tet where Is Sheridan t where Colman f where 
Tboee glorloas ee«edlet enoe acted tbers, 
And now revived on some eecssion rate? 
Bui which, UhetbeoU^daaseshaMhHltfasirday." 
Of " Ufd Dnndreaty" BKoeh mere aslght I e«y : 
Mnch more I would, hat htX no mors I OMy, 
Since all, moeh to the porpoee has been said 
(Exospt tiiree pages which need not be read) 
By one who writes whilst <' breskftstinr In bed.** . 

T. F. D. C. 
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NETTED JVPONi 

reelf of strong Bow^i Head Ketting Ootton of Mann, Walter JSfios and Go., of 
Darbj. Two maihfliy ona an inoh wido, and ono tfarea-qurlofa of an bioh. 



Tho poltieoat ia rtiry light, and mooh more 
aaaily mado np than tho crinoline of whieh it 
anDplieo tho pla^. 

Net 109 atttchea on the wide meah} on the 
narrow meah net 3 plain rowa. 

6th row.---iu ereiy third loop net 9 atitehea. 

Net 5 plain row. Now unite it, and net round. 

lltb.^In every sixth lop net 2 stitches. 

Ooiitinua to net in plain rounda till the netting 



ia from aeven«aightha of a yard to a yard in 
length, according to the heignt of the person it 
is intended for. Then net a row on the wide 
mesh^ in which a whalebone or steel, neatly 
covered and joined, is run in, and which keeps 
out quite stiff; and in every alternate round for 
4 times, put a stiff* blind cord. Set it into a 
band at the waist ; it ahould be well starched. 



FIRE.SCKESN OF PHEASANTS* WINGS. 



Fire-acreens composed of the wings of pheaa« 
ante, or other game, are both pretty and useful, 
and when hung at the fireside, below the bell 
pull, form a nice addition to the decorations of 
a dniwing«room« The winga must be eut off 
whan tho bird ia fireah killed, and aa near the 
bodv as possible, being careful not to ruffle the 
fisathers. The &rst process in forming the screen 
ia to out, with a ehaip pair of aoiasors, through 
the skin in the inside of the wing; in the direo* 
tion of the bones. The skin is then to be turned 
wefoUy back from the shoulder to the second 
joint ; but the bones composing the part above 
that are so small, and the skin s^erea so closely 
to them, that it ia neeeasary to detach them at 
the firat joint* and remove them with the flesh. 
The akin ia then to be atretehed atraight upon a 
board, with a weight plaoed upon it The same 
prooaaa muat bo gone through with tho aiater 



wing. When perfectly dry, place thev atraight 
edges in close contact, and sew the skins, as far 
as the second joints, together. If the skin 
sliould be thin, it will be requisite to inclose a 
strip of card-board, thin wood, or wire, in the 
place of the bones which have been taken out ; 
these will not only keep the soreen extended, but 
serve also as a firm aubstance to which the 
handles (gilt ones look best) may be fixed. The 
seam and the place where the handles are in* 
sorted must be concealed by rosettes of the large 
scarlet chenille, sew one on each side 8<f as to 
cover where the handle joins ; a pair of scarlet 
chenille tassels aud silk cord are required. The 
screen is hung by the loop of cord. Instead of 
the chenille rosettes, oval or losenge groups of 
feathers from the head or breast of the bird, 
form an appropriate ornament. 



CROCHET FLOWEBS. 

0AWTHOBN $ OB, MAT FLOWVR. 



This flowiv may ba made in whiles bnlUloc^ 
mora natural when done in a very piale, delicate 
ahade of pink, qplit wool. The oentre is eom* 
poaed of twelve or fifteen small stamena, tipped 
with a browniah red. These are sold by the 
manufacturers of artificial flower materiala at a 
vary trifling charge. 

yLOWBBa.»^Make first a small ring of wire, 
by folding a bit of wire in the middle and twist- 
ing the ends together two or three times i cut off 
one end of the wire, take a length of tiie spUt 
wodtf make a loop with it on the eroehet-needk, 
and work a plain atitoh of crochet on the ring. 
Then work fonr long stitches in succession, also 
on the ring, and continue to make one plain and 
fomr long atitehea four tiniM move, formiiHI 



altogether five small round petals ; break off the 
wool some distance from the work ; place the 
stamen in the centre of the flower, twist the ring 
quite close, and, with a piece of green silk split, 
or very fine floss silk, tie the ends of the wool to 
the stem, cut off the wool, and cover about two 
inches of the stalk with the same silk. 

About ten or twelve of those flowers will form 
a full bunch; all the little stalks (though of 
different lengths) must be placed together. 

Lb AP.— Make a chain of seven stitches, and 
work round it a row of double crochet, with a 
pretty yellow shade of green, lighter than that 
used for the chain; a wire must be worked in 
the edge, and in mounthig the leaves place three 
together^ covering the stalk with split wool^ 
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Lbs Miserablbs Fantinb. A Novel/ 
By Victor Hu^o. Translated from the French 
by Charles £. Wilboar.— A Philadelphian book- 
seller has recently issoed an edition of this 
highly abused, and most interesting work, and 
as corioasly showing the different spirit in which 
"Les Miserables" have been received by transat- 
lantic critics (for the following, is only one of 
many, couched in a very different tone from 
the ^majority of home opinions, we quote it 
entire : 

The world has been benefited by the death of a 
tingle obscure individaal in France. The story mns 
that for twenty-five years Victor Hugo has sop- 
pressed his " Les Miswables," on acconnt of some 
diflScalty with his pablisher; and now* npon the 
decease of the latter, the most remarkable book of 
the age is suffered to be made public We should 
say books, rather, for there are a series of five, 
treatlBg of the same theme, and, If we may Judge 
by the titles of Uie subsequent ones, all connected in 
story. Hugo has attempted the great work of 
showing how society is itscif responsible, in a mea- 
sure, for its criminals, by its treatment of those who 
have made a single false step. " Faotine" is the 
first of the series of these, books, and has for its hero 
and heroine Jean Va]|jean, a convict just from the 
galleys, and Fantine an unfortunate woman. Though 
treating of characters and subjects abhorred and for- 
bidden, there is nothing in the book which can dis- 
gust the reader, or which panders to depraved tastes. 
It is, In truth, written in most beautiful and chaste 
style, though its beauty is somewhat marred by its In- 
dUferent English translation. In his attempts to heal 
the festering woands of society Hugo probes deeply 
and unhesitatingly, and in consequence we shall not 
be surprised to hear some crying out, and see some 
shrinking at his touch. But this to the skilful 
physician is the more certain sign of disease. If 
books can effect anything, it seems that the influence 
of this for good must be measureless. The first por- 
tion of '< Fantine*' is devoted to a brief sketch of M. 

Myriel, Bishop of D , a person who has a passive 

influence rather than an active part in the events 
narrated. It is a model of a biography, and aside 
from the rest of the book will be read with interest 
by all who can appreciate a character so simple- 
minded and overflowing with benevolence as he. 
For Hugo, whether he has drawn from real life or 
not, has clustered around the bishop all the virtues 
that he could conceive as belonging to a good and 
truly great man. As sequels to " Fantine/' 
" Gosette" and the books following will be anxiously 
looked ibr, and cannot be issued too soon. 

Journal of thb Workhousb Visiting 
SociBTY. (London: Longman, Green and Co,-^ 
No. 21 contains, amongst other matter, interest- 
ing to all who concern themselves with the wel- 
fare of the poor and needy, the friendless, and 
the fatherless, an especially wdl-written paper, 
by Miss Mary Carpenter, '' On the Education 
of Pauper Girls." This lady, whose personal 
experience on tbc^ subject q( education iq cpn* 



nectibn with neglected children^ is well known, 
gives additional force to her suggestions. Tb^e 
18 mnch more in her plea — '* Let us think of 
them simply as young girls, not as panper girls" 
— ^than appears at the first glance. But all who 
have any practical knowledge of i^e class, know 
how the name acts on the prospects of these 
children : how it oppresses and degrades them, 
even below the level of the other poor, who, 
outside the House feel themselves free fh>m its 
contaminating stigma. 

'< Children," observes this lady, *< children osght 
never to be considered as paupers ; they have com- 
mitted no act of their own which should degrade 
them ; children mutt always be dependent on others 
for their support ; nature assigns to the parent the 
support of them ; society discbarges to Uie child a 
dnty which the parent cannot or does not perlbrm. 
All human beings, in a free and Christian country, 
should be regarded as entering the world free and 
unstained by any acts of others— all equal in the 
sight of the Creator." 

And» so the writer goes on to argue for home, 
instead of worldiouse education for these poor 
sufferers for tiie sins, or misfortunes, of their 
parents. She shows how, in a true home, the 
affections of the girl are awsikened and developed, 
and how, while fondling the baby like a httle 
mother herself, or helping to prepare her father's 
dinner, or assisting her mother in keeping the 
home to rights, she is practically preparing to 
fill her duties in life, especially when all this is 
combined with attendance at a good schod. 
In workhouses the young girl Icuims nothing 
practically useful for service or a poor man's 
home. The dormitory does not teach her a 
housemaidfs duties ; nor the cooking— wfaieh ii^ 
of course, always on a large scale, and managed 
by steam and other apparatus, wholly unknown 
in ordinary kitchens — how to dress the most 
simple meal. Even in needlework, from the 
subdivision . of labour in order to produce 
well-made articles more quickly, each giri 
learns one part of it only; in odier schools, 
wiUi the same object, that of adding to the 
funds by the earnings of the girls, only vety fine 
needlework b taught, and in none is the homely 
and very necessary knowledge how to piece and 
repair acquired by these poor gnrls. We counsel 
all our lady readers, who feel interested in the 
future of the multitudes of young girls spring- 
ing-up in our workhouses, and who can stqi 
between them and the evils of a system of tnia- 
ing and rearing, that by depriving than of the 
exercise of aU Uie affections that God intended 
should sway their natore, and bring forth home 
and family affections in womanhood, to read this 
reallv Important paper. The remainder of the 
numoer contains supplementary matter in oon- 
l^octiffa with the anbjecskin the "Bxbcaeta from 
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,the Eyidence of the Hon. Mw, Way,** token i 
before the Select GommHtee on Poor Behef 
'•(England). Tlus hidv has for fourteen ycari 
maintained a epedal trwnmff school —-the 
Brockham Homb for workhouse girls w 
about fourteen years of ago— which Itt* proved 
highly advantageous to the children, and cer* 
timily not lese. so to society. In London Miss 
Twining's Industrial Borne promises to bear as 
h^ipy results, 

\ Lits&ABT NoTiCB.— We hear that Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. have in the press a 
new wo^ hy the author of the '' Study of the 
Bible," entitled—" The Destiny of the Hunum 
Bace : a Scriptural Inquiry," which will probably 
appear this month* 

Thb Englishwoman's Joubnal. (19, 
LtmgluKm Phtct, Regmt Street : W. Kent and 
Co^ Paternoster Riw).— The October number 
iMmtains, amongst other useful papers, the con- 
chision of " Heinrich Pestaloxsi," an interesting 
summary of the great teacher's life and trials. 
•We recommend, for more than the amusement 
to be derived from it, "A Dream of Nabo- 
nassar," which bears upon a subject in whidi 
every parental heart is, or should be interested, 
and which deeply affects the happiness of thou- 
sands of families. A fertile cause of domestic 
miaery is the inaptitude of so-called educated 
women to adapt themsdves to circumstances ; 
and many a home has been wholly wrecked 
mder a temporary pressure of monetery matters 
which the wise economies and personal eflTorts 
of a practical housewife would have helped to 
tide it through. It is, however, well that women 
of the middle classes are beginning to ffive tins 
knowledge— which should really he the sub- 
structure of all other, rather than as it is, where 
it does exist, a sometlung picked up hv the way, 
and altogether outside the aim and scope of 
modem education— theb earnest consideration. 
We believe that the want of knowing how things 
should be done on the part of mistresses is the 
true cause of ^e ignorance of servants, and lies 
at the root of much home discomfort of the 
nature described in this "Dream of Nabo- 
nassar," whom we remember to have met with 
in our own early course of Magnell's Ques- 
tions, which knowledfce, we are bound to cry 
out with the poor victim in the story, has never 
been of any use to us as long as we have lived. 
^' Manners and Morals" is thetitieof athouffht- 
fully written paper, the questions involved in 
which are acquiring deeper consequence from 
4lay to day. We are afraid to flatter society by 
the unqualified acceptance of the author's con- 
clusions. Never was there a period when feith 
m the moral progress of human nature, espe- 
dally British human nature, was subjected to 
'greater shocks and doubtings; for never was 
there a period when the leaders of religion, 
philanthropy, and education were more active, 
or one in which domestic crime and commercial 
debasement had arrived at so great an excess. 
J. A., we cannot help thinking, treats the matter 
AoQ mildly, and scarcely ||oes deep enough to 



lay hare its ugly and wide-spread roots. ^ Hints 
on Taste" contains some that are worth at- 
tending to, hut practically we fancy the scarlet 
chimney-cloth and plaster-casts would not ap- 

EHir to the same advantage in the homes of the 
boufuig classes as a flitch of bacon or a chain 
of home made sausages : nor can we endorse as 
good taste the suggestion of a bunch of flowers 
to fill the summer fire>place: dried grasses might 
he permitted, but blopming flowers suggests a 
floral suttee. Several other interesting papers 
connected with the speoial objects of the maga- 
tine diversify these lighter papers. 

Magnbt Stobibs: Thb Obphanb of 
Elfholm. By Frances Brown. (London: 
Qroombridge and Sone, Paternoster How.)— It 
is so long since we have seen anything of 
Frances Brown's that we aieglad to meet her in 
these healthful pages. She has put heart into 
her pretty story, and all our young friends will 
thank us for introducing them to Elfholm and 
its Orphans. Etfholm lies hidden amonff the 
woods and hills of pleasant Shropshire, and has 
as yet escaped rulways and tourists. But 
jealousy and anger are found all the world over, 
and the^e bad passions lead to the separation of 
two happy families, hitherto near neighbours 
and friends : a separation extended to the grand- 
son of old Adam Bell, and the niece of widow 
Bell, hv^e and Lily, who had no quarrel what- 
ever, but who were forbidden to speak or play 
together as they had done all the happy years of 
their young lives, in order that the variance of 
th«r elders might be made more complete. 
How all this wrong and sorrow came about, our 
readers will learn on reference to the current 
number of this delightful series of children's 
stories, which promise to run on with the 
months and to be looked for with unabated in- 
ientU The chapter headed ''The Flood" will 
be read eagerly by bovs and girls, and the whole 
story so agreeably balances the influence of the 
little htdro and hiBroine that the ptory will be 
read by either sex with equal pleasure. 

Rbligious Tbainino fob thb Pboplb; 
oB, How TO BB Happy in Both Woblds. 
(London : Werthem'and Co., Paternoster Row,) 
—The aim of this brochure is best exphdned by 
the author, who at paragraph 173 observes. 

The word of God aad this little book are MX of 
evidence and instnietioD about the moral laws of 
God: showing the rewards that are sare to follow 
obedience, with the delights eiOojed while obeying, 
and the punishments always resulting from dis- 
obedience unless the sinner obtains forgiveness. 
The laws of God affecting our material well-being 
are very imperfectly known and understood; but 
they will be found very clearly and practically set 
fotih in " Wealth, how to Get, Preserve, and Bojoy 
it ;" and sll his laws affecting both our bodies and our 
minds sre very fiiirly and plainly expounded in 
'* Health made Basy for the People; or, Physical 
Training to make their Lives in this World Icmg 
and happy." 

Odd Fbllows* Quabtbbly (Manohbs- 
tbb). (London : Judd and Glass, New Bridge' 
gHteet).^Tbe late period at whkh we received 
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th6 October part of this QtmrterW Umita our 
noiite to die fact that ft ia a good one. The 
lovora oCEKaa CkK>k'a poema wiQ be dd)gbte4 



witb. a charmUig ooe entitled '^ OreE the Dowaa/ 
which poaaeaaea all the apatkle and 
fireahneaa of her ea;^ lyrics. 



AMUSElftBNTS OF THE MONTH. 



ST. JAMESnS HALL. 

A oonoert of a rery aipreeable and nor^ 
character waa giren at tlua elegant place of 
entertainnient on the evening of the l6th nlt.^ 
the whole aeleotion conaiating of Welsh melodiea, 
and tiie oi^ inatnunenta used b^g barpa. 
The beantifu appearance of the orcheatra filled 
by n choir four hundred atroi^; the band of 
twenly harpa praaenting an alinoat unique and 
jnetureaqnely giacefnl appearance, took the 
aenaea captive through the aSght, and predispoaed 
theaiidieBoe(avanrlargeoneby theway) to fully 
enjoy the evtnin^e entertahunent. Tlie bM^ 
finer waa Mr. Leiekyer» the energetic aeeretary of 
tiie Vbcal Aaaodation, who had provided a well* 
aelected and moat liberal programme. ''The 
Ruong of tiie Sun/^ effectively pei^nned by the 
<^oir» though only the aecond piece, received 
the honour of an o&eore. *'Al) through the 
Night" waa also deservedly applauded, and 
Miaa Eliaa Hughes, by her graceful singing of 
^The Rising of the Liark,'* elicited deserved 
applauae. The duet for two harpa— " Scenes 
ot Childhood," dehdously played by two pairs 
of master-handa, waa, as might be expected, 
rewarded with a very yWrore of enthuriastie 
praiae. Miss Lascelles sang "The Ash Grove" 
with considerable pathos and expression, and 
the first part waa brought to a close l^ the per- 
formance of those established fcvourites within 
these walla— '•The Dawn of Day," and •'The 
March of the Men of Harlech," in which the 
uembaraof the choir aang with even oorefhan 



their wonted ainrit and artiaticnredakMU IOh 
Edith Wynne charmed her anoienea by Aa tm* 
affected sweetness with which she aaoff tlM 
melodiea allotted to bar. Though wantbiif 
power, aha by no meana lacks feeung; and in 
the aimpde air, •'The Dove,*' her vowe admir^ 
ably adapted itself to the requumnenta of the 
music, and exhibited oarefnl atudy. Of the 
other solos, the great succeaa of the evening waa 
Mr. Lewis V. Lewie's ainging of '* Love'a Ftodna- 
tion," which he gave with much verve and as* 
preasion. This gentleman poaaeesea a baritone 
of very agreeable quality, and hia eKoaUent 
management of it promiaes well for hia uaeftd- 
ness as a popular concert singer. The enter- 
tainment ended with the song and chorua "The 
Joy of the Mead Cup," which waa admirably 
calculated to send the well-pkased audienea 
home in a pleasantly merry mood. The great 
want of tne evening was the dearth of po* 
sitive talent on the part of the aolo aingera. 
But even this want ^i^aa forgotten in liAcA* 
ing to the score of harpera ••harping on 
their harps," and the perfection with which ^ 
greater part of the choruaea were given. Mooh 
praise is due to Mr. Lodsyer for originatiag 
one of the most delightful novelties in conoeK- 
giving, and which is admu^ly calculated to 
produce the end he aims at, that of giving a 
higher tone to our national melodiea. Ano&r 
of these delightfol entertainmenta look place on 
the evening <tf the aoth ult., the particulara of 
which we reaerve* As before, the oreheatia waa 
admirably cond u cted by Mr. Thomas. 



THE TOILET* 

(Spe^idUif ffifm Parii. ) 



FiBST FiQunn*-^ Bride'a dreaa of 
padeaoy, trimmed at the bottom of the skirt 
with a deep flounce, put on in boUow plaits, 
and preaenting large vandykea at the top. 
Above tiiese points runs a netted trimming of 
white silk, every knot <t which is a small rosette 
executed in Spanish point Three fringed me- 
dallions of the samo are placed at the points of 
the Vandykes. Body, high and buttoned* cut in 
the waiatcoat shape. Sleeves with elbow open at 
bottom, and trimmed at top with a lace jockey, 
and frbged medallion, and at bottom with a 
netted tmnmingSke that on the aUrti a filoged 
9i»edaUioi( is plaoed at the be9d of tb« anoi wd 



at the conunenoeoMnt of the opening made at 
the side. Under-sleeves of tmiaieMe formed of 
two puffs which fall over the arm finished by a 
double ruche, English opip^us lace collar. 
Coronet of white wild roaes and orange flower 
buds; bouquet to match. VeUoffeUsfObisioa, 
Handkerchief with lace border. 

Sbconp FiGUBn*''-<Brideamaid'e eoatome: 
White ailk drees, trimmed at the bottom of the 
akirt with three* goffered tarlatane flounces, put 
on in undulations, and figuring a tuoic in front: 
Body pointed, with a hertha composed of tar- 
latane diapary, borderad by a gollfrrBd frill 
tunuug and rowding off on eaeb abonldei^ 



Pu$hiff Eventi Bs^BdUedi 
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Bm$, 09m • datre lomid ot two goiiitd 
fiffli» tiMw ii a Ifafgoflrito puff I behind, at tbe 
bottom of tiie waist, is another similar puff. 
Waistband long and wide, bordered by a MIL 
Head-drees a coronet of wild white rosee. 

Thibd FioiTBv.— Ball dveee of silk, trimmed 
at ik» bottom of the skirt with palm-leaTes of 
Chantillylace, and/>ofif eon peony, half bbwn, on 
each point. Body pointed, trimmed with a lace 
beriha in the JUiuUhaLp%. On the sides of the 
dreee an ornament compoeed of half-blown 
peonios and lace palm-leares. On the head a 
wreath of peonies placed ^ la MUanaUe, 

FouBfTH FiGUBB.— Ball drees of laavoe sUk, 
trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with wared 
rows of wumve crape, sepsated by GhantiHy 
lace. Theee ornaments mn op to the middle of 
the akirt, and are interspersed with tea-roses, 
wfakh also ornament the hab, or head-dreee. 
The body is cat pmnted, and has a bertha Tery 
deeply pointed behmd^and before, composed of 
abias {Mece and lace. The newest body is cut 
with waistcoat points, and is trimmed with 
gmpmet gimp, or ncfaing, in the Figaro st^ 

Walking dresses are still worn nmply trimmed 
with a mohing on the hem of the skirt, or a 
mn^ floonce set on in holkMr phttte. For fall 
tmlet I hare seen a Tery elegant fSSk dress 
tr^nmed at the bottom of the skirt with a 
puffing of blae silk, bordered by a black lace 
ruche. Body plain, pointed, and ornamented 
with braces made of blue silk, like that trimming 
the sldrt. Sleeve, almost plain, cat with an 
dbow, and closed at the wrist with three or four 
bnttons on one side. A puffing follows the 
seam of the slsere^ and goes nooad the bottom. 



A veheteape, having several plaits at thetop^ 
eoaetoitwellontiie shonlders, is worn with 
this dress. It is trimmed with a fimcy silk or- 
nament of point d'S^Mtgne. 

A Venice point coUar and tulk nndcr^^leevss, 
trhnmed to match, accompany this toilet, whkh 
is completed by a bonnet of white crape, with 
an aiolin blae velvet front, over which is thrown 
a hands ome white ]nce barib, the ends of wtdch 
deeeend and croes on a blue velvet curtain. 

Figaro and Zouave Jackets of sprigged mus- 
lin, lined with cobured silk, and trimmed with 
black velvet, or ribbon meAet, are wy J^ttty 
and eflbetive for qoiet parties and home evenmg 



Small oombs continue to be worn. Those re- 
semblmg amber, of a pale gold colour, we the 
meet expensive. 

High dresses are often trimmed to give them 
the appearance of a jacket, and jockeys axe set 
on at the baok } eometimee cut square^ and at 
others diaffonaUy^ the fMtening beginning 
at one shouder and ending at the waist on the 
opposite side. 

I cannot resist sending you the following 
model for evening drees t A toiletof richsMNiee 
silk, with a trimnmig set on aboat half a yard 
up the ddrt. This trimming consisted of the 
dress silk, one quarter of a yard deep, ecaUoped 
on each edge, and bound with black velvet It 
was then run in large diamonds, and the threads 
drawn, so that each diamond was puffed, and 
the running was concealed by pipings of black 
satin. A £Edl of rich lace was below this 
trimming, and the body and sleeves were 
fp wnfd to »"«^f^r 



PASSING EVENTS BE- EDITED. 



The principal cnrente of the past month are by 
no means ctdoulated to lighten the proverbial 
dulnees of November. The war in America 
** grows by what it feeds on," and the pitiless- 
ness of the Red Indian seems to have entered 
into the saccessors of thsir soil. The acts by 
which the Federal Qovernment hope to dis- 
hearten and destroy the Secessionists are only 
equalled on the page of modem history by the 
arbitnuy edicts of the Revolutionists daring 
the Reign of Terror. We can scarcely realize 
Preeident Ldncoln's proclamations as those of a 
man bom and bred under the laws of a Repub- 
fican government They savour of the very 
groesest tyfanny and despotism, and lay the 



axe to the roote of the tree of Liberty diat 
Washington planted full-grown. Judging from 
these edicts, aud the promised repnsaC they 
have stimulated on tfie part of the Southemers, 
the war threatens to become one of extermination, 
unless the nations who accepted Americafs self- 
inscribed credentials of freeoom when the role of 
the mother country became distasteful to her 
shall, in the name of that self-asserted freedom, 
claim for her Southern sons an equal right to 
choose thdr form of government. In the mean- 
while, the wealth accumulated by slave-labour ie 
being diesipated in the straggle to retain it; and 
the stripes, and imprisonment, and separation of 
fomilies so ruthlessly inflicted on the slaves, is 
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terribfy retribiited in the self-aooihilation of a 
mat people. North and South seem to shot 
their eyes to this reading of their fratricidal 
quarrel. 

We also are suffering our share in the sin and 
its punishmenti and a darker and more hope- 
less aspect settles down, day by day, upon the 
prospects of the distressed coiton-spinnerp. in 
Lancashire. With well-grounded tears uf n 
more than ordinarily hard winter, the condition 
of thousands of families, twelve months ago 
well, clothed and fed, but who have parted, 
through the summer months, with every availa- 
ble article to ward off present want and the 
dreaded degradation of the poor-house, becomes 
more and more alarming. Pens fisr more power- 
ful and eloquent than ours are daily busied on 
the behalf of these multitudes of sufferers; and 
stories ooze out, of their bitter troubles, their 
cruel wants, and the bravery with which they 
are borne, a thousand times more pathetic in 
their unvarnished simplidtf than any amount of 
fine writing can make tnem. Take the two 
we have stolen in order to touch our readers' 
hearts withal, and to add other mites to 
the treasury open for the temporary alleviation 
of their need. 

" One young woman," save the writer, '* about 
thirty years of age, with a cnild in her arms, was 
standing in a by-street singing, in a sweet plain- 
tive voice, a Lancashire song. It was her first 
song in public, and the tremulous voice and the 
downcast eyes, as she hugged, with nervous 
grasp, her Itttle one, was very touching. When 
the song was over, the poor creature looked 
round with a timid air to the bystanders; but 



she had miscalculaied her streDgth— 4he dcca* 
sion was beyond her powers of endurance^ and 
she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
While I felt, in common with those arocmd 
(many of whom were not dry-eyed), sympathy 
and sorrow for the poor minstral, our fSeeUngs 
were turned into hearty gladness when a strong, 
brawny Lancashire lad walked up to the place 
she had occupied, took off his hat, and, sajring 
he would take their money to her, made a col* 
lection on the spot." 

Here is the second— a newspaper-catting 
from the Blackburn Times, of August I6di: 
" Poverty in its worst form was seen in a atreeC 
in this town on Thursday. A lass thinly dad, 
but beilring evidence of better days, saw a dog 
with a bone. She tried to take it away. The 
dog snarled, would not give it up, and she foiled 
stood in angry attitude. A tradesman, seeing 
the lass, said : ' What did you want with that 
bone V 'I could have swapped it for salt, and 
the salt I might have swapped for a lAt of 
bread.' As she said this she burst into tears. 
The lass had coppers enough given to her to 
purchase a loaf of bread by the tradesman who 
had watched the scene." 

And we know that its very recital here wiQ 
not be powerless, for Pity's rake ; and that our 
ladv-readers— aye, and their husbands, fathers^ 
ana brothers who have not already given to the 
Lancashire relief-fund— will help such home- 
subscription as a nttle feminine sacrifice of some 
sort will enable ladies to make, from tioie to 
time, during this season of social calamity. 

C. A* W# 



ANSWERS TO CORBBSPONDENTS. 



B. J. — We cannot return H8S. unless stamps 
are eodosed for the porpose. This notice has so fre- 
quently appeared that, unless attended to, we must 
follow the example of our contemporaries and decline 
to return them under any circumstances. 

'* A Goon Woman,'' excellent In intention, but 
inadmissible from poverty of style, which reminds 
us very much of that in which moral stories were 
written in *'The Lady's Hagaziue'' of fifty years 
sinoe. 

Slli. is thanked for the offer of the tale from 
her Journal, which is quite unsuited to our pages. 
We nave done with it as requested. 

PoBTBT reeehftdf with thmUU.-'" The Mirror;" 



" Come Back ;" « Rain and Sunshine ;" *' Twine 
Me a Wreath ;" ''The Happy Days Gone By." 

PaosB received and accepted.—** Gnstave Dor^ ','* 
** Tigers and Tiger Hunting." 

Declined with thanke.--** Pressing Bngagemeatk" 

Authors and publishers sre inrited to send tbsir 
works for notice in our pages before the 90th of each 
month. 

The beck numbers of this magasine, containing 
<< Magdalen Stafford," *< Rutson Morley," &c., may 
be obtain^ on implication to the Bditor. Terms of 
subscription per annum (posted free to all parts of 
the Kingdom) twelve riiillings. Subscriptions pay- 
able in adranee. Single eopies posted free ooreoe^ 
of twelTe stamps. 
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^'THE PASTOR FIDO'^ OF GUARINI. 

(By the Author of " The Double Marriage.") 



The poem of " Pastor Fido," by Goarini, seems 
to have passed into complete oblivion^ and to be 
now very little known or read. 

Although it belongs to an era of poetry filled 
with quaint conceits, whose productions, of too 
exuberant growth perhaps, like a garden run 
wild, require in many parts to be pruned and 
weeded, it nevertheless abounds with passages of 
remarkable beauty. 

The heroine, Amarillis, has an innocent sweet- 
ness in her character, which, like that of the 
Miranda of our immortal Shakspeare, captivates 
by the truthfulness of its delineation. 

Amarillis is the exquisite original of all the 
shepherdesses, who, now banished from our 
novels and romances, once played a conspicuous 
part in imaginative writing. They belong to 
another country, another age than ours, and 
therefore they can have no legitimate place in our 
present compositions. 

But we must remember that they have had 
their foundation in truth ; that the primeval 
simplicity which they represent was once exhi- 
bited in the patriarchal ages, and long time after 
lingered in the beautiful plains of Greece ; that 
•till there are vestiges of it to be found in those 
climes where man leads a natural and inartificial 
life; and that there was an Arcadia, a river 
Alpheus, and a fountain of Arethusa. 

A pastoral life in the open air, amidst flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattl 



" And shades, and wanton winds, and gashing 
brooks," 

beneath the heavens of a milder region than ours 
—diversified with its flitting clouds and rainbow 
hnes, soft showers, and odorous, ambient airs, 
breathing over an earth redolent with all the 
charms with which it first came from the hands 
of its Creator— is no fiction but a reality. 

This life, so suited to man in his simplest and 
happiest state of society, is the one for which, 
even in this iron age, the heart, true to its natural 
instincts, yearns with many an anxious sigh; 
and, amidst the toils, the pleasures, the vices of 
crowded cities, dreams of a retirement — of a few 
qmet years before death, spent amidst rural 
scenes and bowery thicketSi surrounded by 
•weet sights, and scents, and sounds. 



Neither was this life the scene of stupid igno- 
rance or supine indolence. 

The highest of intellectual attainments, the 
study of astronomy — under heavens whose clear 
concave displayed the stars in their most brilliant 
aspect — employed the aged sage; while^tbe 
pursuit of the terrible wUd boar, the scourge 
of those thinly inhabited countries, gave ample 
scope for the exercise of courage and activiiy in 
the younger shepherds. 

Their fauns, satvrs, wood-nymphs and oreades 
haunting the wooas, streams, and ^'violet embroi- 
dered vale," were as natural a superstition to 
them, as the genii of eastern story, or the fedry 
legends of times nearer our own, are to us. 

In our cold, northern climates we can have 
but little idea of the enjoyment of a life spent 
almost entirely in the open lur. Where the mmd 
has a proper bias, it at once calms the passions, 
elevates the soul, and naturally turns the thoughts 
towards the Supreme Being, who has spread such 
beauties around. 

That the love of nature and of her simple 
pleasures is an inborn feeling in every soul, we 
may observe from the multitudes who rush from 
the great towns, on Sundays and holidays, into 
every approachable spot to which a few trees and 
shrubs and a green sward give them the possibi- 
lity of desi((nating as " the country." 

How does the poor artist or artisan, who has 
toiled all the week in an unwholesome atmos- 
phere, long to breathe the country air ! to see 
the primrose bursting into flower by the dusty 
road-side, or to inhale the perfume of the new- 
mown hay! The poor needlewomen, the laun- 
dresses, the char-women,and all the other inmates 
of dark lanes and musty buildings, simultaneously 
turn their footsteps thither. 

Our own old poets abound with beautiful 
sketches of pastoral Ufe. To realize them, and 
bring them home to our imaginations, we must 
refer the scene of them to another country, and 
not to the one we inhabit. 

Thus the shepherd of Arcadia might well ask 
his mistress to spend her life with him, in Mar- 
lowe's words : 

<( Come live with me, and be my love ; 
And we wUl all the pleasures proTe, 

T 
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The Pastor Fido '' of Ouarifd. 



That vaUeTs, groves, and hills, and fields, 
Woods or steepy moantains yield." 

Or he might say with Herbert : 

** The leaves a whisp'ring noise shall make ; 
Their miisic notes the birds shall wake ; 
And while thoa art in quiet sleep, 
Through the green wood shall silence keep. 

And while my herds about thee feed, 
Love's lessons in thy face I'll read. 
And feed upon thy lovely look, 
For beauty hath no fairer book. 

* • * * ♦ 

Thou Shalt have wool, thou shalt have silk^ 
Thou shalt have houey, wine and milk ; 
Thou shalt have all, for all is due 
Where thoughts are free and love is true." 

And the Knight Sir Calidore might 

help fair Pastorella home to drive 



Her fleecy flock 
That kAt damael of whom he was enamoured « 

" which did wear a crown 

Of sundry flowers with silken ribands tied, 
Tclad in home-made green that her own hands had 
dyed." 

In reading pastoral poetry we must try to form 
an illosion for ourselves, and, being transported 
into a fairy-land, endeavour to give our poet the 
concomitants of place and scenery. Let us seek 
the deep valley or the flowery meadow. There, 
the ear lulled by the melody of birds and the 
purling of streams, the eye fed by the refreshing 
green and spring flowers, let us take our 
pastoral poet, and we shall soon find 

** How calm and quiet a delight 
Is it alone 
To read and meditate." 

Bat should we think that those representations 
wtre ever realized in our own country, we shtdl 
soon discover that 

*^ Airj dreams sat for the f picture, and the poet's 
hand 
Impo^'d a gay delirium for a truth." 

But to return to the poetry of Qnarini. To 
show how beautiful some of his passages are, 
let us take the soliloouy of AmariUis. Her 
lover Mirtillo describes ner as 

" — Del candido Ifgustro 
Pi& Candida e pi^ bella, 
Ma dell' aspido sordo 
B pi^ sorda, e pi^ fer% e plik fugaee.'* 

AmariUis is the destined bride of the hunter 
Silvio, who is indifferent to her charms, and 
whom she hates ; the beloved of the shepherd 
Mirtillo, whose passion she secretly returns, yet 
from whom honour obliges her to flv with all 
the appearance of disdain. Only diild of Titiro, 
a descendant of Pan, AmariUis, in consequence 
of an oracle which nointed U^ such umon, is 
betrothed to Silvio, me son of the high-priest. 



Montano, who traces his genealogy from Alcides. 
This soliloquy is to be found in the second act, 
fifth scene, of "The Pastor Fido," and begins 
thus: 

" Care sUve beate, 
E voi solinghi e tacitumi orrori, 
Di riposo, e di pace alberghi veri, 
O quanto volontieri 
A livedervi i* tomo I" 

The following translation but faintly shadows 
forth the beauty of the original ; 

Amarillis. 

Beloved, happy woods, and you 
^lent afid solitary glades, 
Whose haunts repose and quiet woo — 
Again how wUlingly do I 
Betum to seek your gentle shades I 
And if it were my destiny 
Upon this earth at will to range, 
Your lovely bowers I would not change 
For the Elysian fields, where blest, 
The demi-gods and heroes rest. 
Alas ! if right I look upon 
Those mortal riches strewn around. 
They are but evils, and the one 
Has most in whom they least abound ; 
Their brightest, fairest seeming, chains 
III which our liberty remains. 
Of what avail Is youth or fame, 
Of beauty, or a spotless name, 
Or high descent, celestial birth, 
Favours from heaven and from earth- 
Here wide and joyful fields of grain, 
There lovely hill and verdant plain, 
And fruitful pasturage and flock 
More fruitful stillr—when all but moek 
With outward show of happiness 
The weary heart that none can bless ? 
O humble, happy shepherdess I 
Scanty and coarse her garments flow 
'Tis true, but white as new-fallen snow ; 
Rich only in herself she seems. 
With Nature's simple graces drest. 
Though poor, not poverty she deems 
Her gentle lot, nor cares molest 
That riches bring her peaceful breast; 
But since no wiStt of having more 
Torments her, she of wealth has store ; 
Tes, she is poor and yet content : 
From nature's purest nourishment. 
Honey and milk, more lovdy glows 
The beauty Nature's self bestows— 
Uer drink, her bath— the streamlet, where 
(A mirror true) she braids her hair, 
And, pleased herself, but Uttle cares 
What aspect aU the world wears. 
Portents and clouds may (flm the skies. 
And rumours of calamities 
May reach her ear— what reeketh she^ 
Content amidst her poverty t 
Thus far removed from mortal woes 
Only one care her bosom knows— 
One tender oaro— sweet herbnge ieedfi 
Her daily charge, the flock she leads 
To pasture, and her soft eye gives 
Food to the shepherd youth who Ht^ 
For her ^one. Qh I pot ^q oi^e 
Allotted by a wayward fate, 
Or human power, de^ite her bate ; 
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fiat he hor lieart hag sfx^Hed upon. 

And 'neath the thick emhowering leaves 

Of their heloved myrtle grove, 

Breathing their qivtoal vowg they rove. 

And while hii pore flame she helievee^ 

Her own ghe whisperi timidly. 

How blest amid her poverty t 

O, shepherdess ! Thon Imowest not 

The misery of dyin^ ere 

Thy spirit leaves its earthly sphere — 

Wonld I could change with thine my lot ! 

Such is the soliloquy of the beautiful Amarillis 
amidst llie enchanting groves of Arcadia. It is 
the pouring out of a simple maiden's heart — a 
heart which has wrestled .with its own emotions, 
and hidden its secret from the world. If we 
nicelv analyze what it is, in works of fiction, 
whicn raises the roost pleasing emotionp or ex- 
cites the strongest passion in our mind — which 
attracts our sympathy, or fixes our attention— 
we shaJl always find tnat it is some plot or pas- 
sage which, from its analogy to nature, the 
truthfulness of its description, or its striking 
perhaps upon some secret chord, some golden 
thread intertwined in our own existence, fasci- 
nates by the faithful representation of something 
we have seen or felt, or of what we too would 
do or feel were we in a like circumstance. 
Thus, who ever^reads over the account of the 
Michaelmas we spent at neighbour Flam- 
borough's, in Goldsmith's charming " Vicar of 
Wakefiejd" — how Mr. Burchell set the boys and 
girls to play at blindman's buff, and of the 
games of hot cockles, questions and commands, 
and hunt the slipper, which succeeded — without 
a half-sigh and smile, and a retrospective glance 
to some until then almost forgotten, happv 
day long ago— some short, ah I too short, half- 
hour in life, when the heart had not a care ? 

It is this retrospective glance of the mind 
which gives a deathless fame to Gray's ** Ode 
on a distant prospect of Eton College." We 
have learned it as a task in our school-days ; it 
is as hackneyed as the air we hreathe ; jet who 
sver recurs to it, that a host of recollections, at 
pnoe exquisitely pleasing and painful, do not 
m^h upon the mind ? It is with feelings some- 
tUng akin to those that we read the scenes in 
the ** Pastor Fido,** where the game of blind- 
man's buff is played by the young shep- 

hcorde^ses. 

The act opens with the soliloquy of MirtiUo— 

'' primavera, gioventfi dell' anno.*' 

MlBTILLO. 

Spring, the year's youth 1 amidst those bowers 

Ag2(n thy tender bloom I see, 
Thou mother of new loves, new flowers. 

Thou bringesft joy to all but me. 
Thou art returned, but in returning 

Thou no vivifying power hast 
For days sweet as Uie flush of morning, 

Glad, serene, but for ever past ! 
Thou art returned, O Spring ! yet pleasure 

Never to me canst thou impart : 
Alas ! the mofnories of my lost treasure 

Thou bringest with thee but wring my heart. 



Thou art the same ; fair thou appeare9t-- 

But I ? I am the same no more, 
For ah 1 as then no longer dearest 

Am I to her I still adore 1 

Mirtillo, who has been directed thither by the 
wily Corisca, discovers the nymphs and shep- 
herdesses engaged at the game of blindman'i 
buffin the vicinity of the wood. Having been 
previously won over by Oorisca, her companions 
aesert the fair Amarillis, after the bandage has 
in turn been tied over her eyes, and leave her 
running at random, and laying hold of one tree 
after another, in order to give MirtiUo an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with her. She innocently 
calls upon her guides to conduct her to the 
open ground, and bids her companions make a 
circle round her, and begin the game. Wea- 
ried with her fruitless endeavours she at length 
exclaims — 

'* Bunque giocar debb' io 
Tutt* oggi con le piante?" 

And Corisca is obliged to come forward and en- 
courage the timid lover to allow himself to be 
caught. 

The charm of all this consists in its simplicity 
and truth — the same charm which fascinates in 
those beautiful lines by one of our English 
poets, descriptive of the now obselete game of 
"Barley-break," which are to be found in 
"Hymen's Triumph"— 

" And when, in sport with other company 
Of nymphs and shepherds, we have met abroad. 
How would she steal a look, and watch mine eye 
Which way it went ? And when at barley-break 
It came unto my turn to rescue her, 
With what an earnest, swift, and nimble pace 
Would her affections make her feet to run, 
And further run than to iny hand ! Her race 
Had no stop but my bosom, where no end. 
And when we were to break afraiu, how late 
And loth her trembling hand would part with 

mine : 
And with how slow a pace would she set fbrth 
To meet th' encountering party who contends 
To attain her, scarce affording him her finger- 
ends." 

Although the beautifol Amarillis flies from 
her beloved Mirtillo, and conceals from him the 
preference she feels, she is, by a chsm of cir- 
cumstances and by the perfidy of Corisca — her 
pretended friend — made to appear guilty of in- 
fidelity to her betrothed lord, Silvio, both in 
the eyes of Montano, the high-priest of Diana, 
and of Mirtillo himself. Proofs considered to 
be incontestable that she has favoured the love 
of Mirtillo are given to the high-priest, and she 
is condeomed to die for it; while Mirtillo is 
impressed with the belief that the inconstant 
Amarillis has been led astray by a satyr, one of 
the wood-gods. 

The following is a translation of part of the 
scene between Amarillis and Nicandro (chief 
minister to the high-priest), by whom she is 
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ain and Sunshine. 



about to be led to death. It is in the fifth scene 
of the fourth act, and begins thus : 

** O senteoza crudele ! 
Ovanqae ella sla scritta, o'n Cielo o'n Terra !'* 

Amabillis. 

O cruel sentence ! whether sign'd 
In heaven er earth : bat not on high 
Tis grared ; for there my purity 
Is known : yet now my spotless mind 
What 'vails it me, since I must die ? 
To die ! O hard award of &te ! 
O bitter cup ! Nicandro, stay ; 
By thy own pityiug heart I pray, 
Nor to the temple lead so soon. 
Wait, yet one little moment wait. 

NiOANDRO. 

Alas ! nnhappy nymph, delay 
Brings every instant death to one 
¥nio fears that death. And why unwise 
Wouldst thou retard it? Knowst thou not 
That death's worst torment is the thought 
Of dying, and his victim flies 
Soonest from death who quickest dies ? 

Amarillis. 

A little time may bring some grace^- 
And dost thou too abandon me. 
My father ? Dearest fiither, I, 
An only child, remain to thee. 
And helpless canst thou see me die ? 
At least bestow a last embrace ! 
Two hearts must bleed beneath one blow : 
Thy own life's blood will trickling flow 
From an unhappy daughter's side ! 
Father ! O name so dear, so sweet ! 
Me ne'er before didst thou deceive 
When I implored thee. Nuptials meet 
For me, thy child, are these ?^ A bride 
At morn, a sacrifice at eve ! 

NiCANDRO. 

Ah nymph ! 'tis vain to tarry here I 
Why wilt thou still with sad lament 
Thyself and others thus torment ? 
Thee to the temple I must bring— 
My duty chides this Ihigerlng. 

AXARILLIS. 

Then fare thee well, ye haonts so dear. 

My own beloved woods, adieu; 

These my last sighs I give to you 

Till, by the ruthless knife set free, 

My cold shade, wandering pensively^ 

Shall 'mid your solitude appear. 

For, innocent, I may not dwell 

Amidst th' infernal depths of Hell : 

Nor yet can I among the blest. 

For ever thus despairing, rest. 

Mirtillo ! O MirUllo ! sad 

The inauspicious day that I 

Did first behold thee : that hour hsd 

In store for ns much misery 

In which I pleased thee. Far more dear 

Am I to thee than is the breath 

Of life ; and yet I am belov'd 

Only that thon shouldst cause my death. 

Ah ! credence can they give, who hear 

Thst one for tbeo condemned dies, 



Who still by innocence was mov'd 
To listen coldly to thy sighs. 
Too daring for myself I've prov'd, 
Too little have I dar'd for thee. 
Twas better hi to fail or flee. 
Since death I meet where'er I move. 
Without or guilt or thee, my love ! 
Alas ! I die, Mirtil— 

NiCANDRO. 

Oh! run— 
Me to assist her shepherds aid. 
Hard destiny ! too luckless maid ! 
Truly she dies ! With that dear word 
MirtiUo's name, her soul is gone ! 
Sorrow and love, in death have won 
The maid, and stolen her from the sword. 
Oh! mismble damsel— yet 
Methioks she Uves ! With life I feel 
Her bosom feebly palpitate. 
We'll bear her to the neighbouring spring, 
Perchance the cooling stream may bring 
Her senses home ; yet cruelty 
It may be, nnder pity's guise. 
To call back to such misery 
One who, to 'scape the bloody steel. 
Haply released by sorrow, dies. 
It may be so ; but 'tis not given 
To man the future to descry — 
That power alone belongs to Heaven ; 
What pity prompts, then, let us try. 

Notwithstanding Mirtillo's conviction of the 
infidelity of Amanllis towards both Silvio and 
himself, he ofiTers to die in her stead. This, 
despite the strenuous opposition of Axnarillia, 
being accepted by Montano, the high-priest of 
Diana, he is immediately led to the idtar, where 
he is to be sacrificed. 

The denouement takes place at the moment 
the sentence is about to be executed, by the in- 
tervention of Carino, an old shepherd, hitherto 
supposed to be the father of Mirtillo. He dis- 
closes to the high-priest that Mirtillo is only his 
foster-child, he (Carino) having found him, a 
helpless babe in its cradle, after a memorable 
flood, which had devastated Arcadia some twenty 
^ears before. Montano had lost a child in this 
mundation — Mirtillo proves to be the one ; and, 
being his elder-bom, the destined husband of 
Amarillis. The innocence of Amarillis is ;like- 
wise cleared, and the drama thus ends happily. 

RAIN AND SUNSHINE. 

Oloom and darkness reU^ around. 

All the sky o'erspreading ; 
Piles of leaden-coloured clouds 

Rain in torrents shedding. 
Hopeless fall the heavy drops — 

Not a ray appearing 
Tells of brighter times to come. 

Tells of prospects cheering. 

Suddenly upon the sky 

Comes a gleam of lightness ; 
Suddenly upon the scene 

Falls a ray of brightness : 
Sunshine o'er the angry clouds 

New dominion gaining, 
Bnrsting thro' the mists and gloom. 

O'er the scene is reigning. 



Twine me a Wreath. 
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Shining on the falling sliower, 

O'er each raindrop glowiog, 
Brilliant hues of sparkling light 

O*or the landscape throwing. 
Trees with moiBture overweigbed, 

Verdant branches bending, 
Raise their drooping heads to greet 

Gladsome rays descending. 

Gem-like drops are falling fast, 

In the sunlight beaming ; 
Trees beset with gems appear. 

Every leaf is gleaming. 
Never had they shone so bright, 

Glistened with such lustre, 
Had the rain not fallen to form 

Every diamond cluster. 

Thus it is, in life's dark hour 

Heavenly rays come glowinjr. 
While amid the glooms of eartli 

Sorrow's drops are flowing- 
Cheering many a heavy heart 

With celestial lightness; 
Gilding all the passing scenes 

With unearthly brightness. 

Drawing gladness out of woe, 

Comfort out of mourning, 
In the darkest, dreariest hours, 

Joy from sorrow tumiufr. 
Oft will Heaven's own light first gleam 

Thro' our earthly sorrow, 
Pointing thro' the mists and gloom 

To a brighter morrow. 

S. R. 



THE HAPPY DAYS GONE BY. 

BY MRS. ABDT. 

I roam by the calm and sunny sea, 

And I gather glistening shells. 
And list to the pleasant melody 

Of the distant village bells : 
And the flocks are grazing on the hill, 

And the south-winds softly sigh ; 
Yet my heart is sad~I am thinking still 

Of the happy days gone by. 

Hark I sounds of music around roe float — 

And I hear the merry lay 
Of fishers tending their tiny boat, 

And of children at their play. 
I do not dwell from the world apart, 

And I smUe when friends draw nigh, 
But my friends were dearer to my heart 

In the happy days gone by. 

Oh ! the earth is rich in lovely things, 

But their sweetest charm has fled 
When the constant heart too fondly clings 

To the memory of the dead. 
Yet I do not yield to hopeless pain — 

I look on the peaceful sky. 
And trust to meet with the friends again 

Of the happy days gone by. 



THE MIRROR. 

BY ANNB A. FREMONT. 

Old Mirror ! on whose surface bright, 
So cold, so clear, so free from stain ; 

Where only now the noonday light 
Is given and retum'd again. 

Oh ! who can say what lovely forms. 
What noble brows, what beaming eyes. 

And bosoms heav'd by passion's storms, 
Fill'd tliee with ever- changing dyes. 

And scenes that never limner's hand 
Portray'd with pencil half so true. 

The sad, the beautiful, the grand. 

Have sprung to life once more in you ! 

The mother's holy look of love, 
Tlie father's smile of conscious pride. 

His grateful hasty glance above 
In thee have liv'd, in thee have died. 

The lip stirr'd by unuttered prayer. 
The cheek which showed the troubled heart, 

And sneer of scorn, have each been there, 
All clear and vacant as thou art. 

My mem'ry too can fill thee now 

With many a cherish'd form of worth ; 

With loving eye and radiant brow, 
That long have pass'd from thee — and earth. 



TWINE ME A WREATH. 



BY H. BBLCHBR. 

Twine me a Wreath— not diamonds bright, 

Nor cosily pearl of Orient light, 

Nor twinkling stars that peer in shade. 

Nor flow'rets in the dewy glade; 

No flow'ret fair my brow should twine, 

Nor precious stone from glittering mine— 

For all such wreaths do pass away. 

Diamond, pearl, and floweret gay. 

Twine me a Wreath— nor wealth, nor fame 
Of burning light in Heaven's flame ; 
All others thou, O Muse, disown. 
And claim the wreath from Heaven's throne. 
That e'er shall bloom, and grow more bright. 
Nor sink— as others do— in night; 
That shall exist when time will be 
Merged in a grand eternity. 

Twine me a Wreath— that marks the way 
In whurlwind-crash or briny spray. 
Nor rudder-like, nor like the wind 
Which leaves no certain track behind. 
Wouldst know the wreath I'd have entwine 
Around that throbbing brow of thine ? 
Its name was sung by choirs above — 
Twine me u Wreath— the Wreath of I '«ve. 
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DAVID GAUNT. 

{A Tale of the Ameriean War.) 



Wag ihr den Geist der ZeHen beisst, 

Das iflt im Grand der Herren eigner Geiit. — Faust. 



Part I. 

What kind of sword^ do yon think, was that 
which old Christian had in that famous fight of 
his with Apollyon, long ago ? He cat the fiend 
to the marrow with it, yon remember, at last ; 
though the battle went hardly with him, too, for 
a time. Some of his blood, Bunyan says, is on 
the stones of the valley to this day. That is a 
vague record of the combat between the man 
and the dragon in that strange Httle valley, with 
its perpetual evening twilight and calm, its 
meadows crusted with lilies, its herd-boy with 
his quiet song, close upon the precincts of hell. 
It fades back, the valley and the battle, dim 
enough, from the sober freshness of this sum- 
mer morning. Look out of the window here, 
at the hubbub of the early streets, the freckled 
children racing past to school, the dewy shimmer 
of yonder willows in the sunlight, like drifts of 

Eale green vapour. Where is Apollyon ? Does 
e put himself into flesh and blood, as then, 
nowadays? And the sword which Christian 
used, like a man, in his deed of daring ? 

Reading the quaint history just now, I have 
a mind to tell you a modern story. It is not 
long: only how, a few months ago, a poor 
itinerant and a young girl (like these going by 
with baskets on their arms) who lived up in 
these Virginia hills, met Evil in their lives, and 
how it fared with them : how they thought that 
they were in the Valley of Humiliation, that they 
were Christian, and Rebellion and Infidelity 
Apollyon ; the different ways they chose to com- 
bat him ; the weapons they used. I can tell you 
that; but you do not know — do you? — what 
kind of sword old Christian used, or where it is, 
or whether its edge is rusted. 

I must not stop to ask more, for these war- 
days are short, and the story might be cold be- 
fore you heard it. 

A brick house, burrowed into the side of a 
hill, with red gleams of light winking out of the 
windows in a jolly way into the winter's night : 
wishing, one might fancy, to cheer np the hearts 
of the freezing stables and bam and hen-house 
that snuggled about the souare yard, trying to 
keep warm. The broad-bacKed old hiIl(Scofield's 
Hill, a famous place for papaws in summer) 
guards them tolerably well ; but then, house 
and bam and hill lie up among the snowy peaks 



of the Virginian Alleghanies, and yon know how 
they would chill and awe the air. People away 
down yonder in the river-bottoms see these 
peaks dim and far-shioing, as thongh they cat 
through thick night : but we, up among them 
here, find the night wide, filled with a pale star- 
light that has softened for itself out of the dark- 
ness overhead a great space up towards heaven. 

The snow lay deep, on this night of which I 
tell you — a night somewhere near the first <^ 
January in this year. Two old men, a white and 
a black, who were rooting about the farm-yard 
from stable to fodder-rack, waded through deep 
drifts of it. 

" Tell yer. Mars' Joe," said the negro, bang- 
ing the stable-door, *' dat boss ort n't to risk 
um's bones dis night. Ef yer go ter de Yankee 
meetin', Coly kem't tote yer.'* 

" Well, well, Uncle Bone, that's enough," said 
old Scofield testily, looking through the stall- 
window at the horse, with a face anxious enough 
to show that the dangers of foundering for Coly 
and for the Union were of about equal import- 
ance in his mind. 

A heavily built old fellow, big-jointed, dull- 
eyed, with a short black pipe in his mouth, going 
about peering into sheds and out-houses — ^the 
same routine he and Bone had gone through 
every night for thirtyyears— jokmg, snarling, 
cursing, alternately, llie cramped old routine, 
dogged, if you choose to call it so, was enough 
for him : you could tell that by a glance at bis 
heavy, stolid face ; you could see that it need 
not take Prosperous Ariel forty minutes to put a 
girdle about this man's world: ten would do 
it, tie up the farm, and the dead and live Sco- 
fields, and the Democratic party, with an ideal 
reverence for " Firginjra" under sdl. As lor Uie 
Otherwhere, outside of Virginia, he heeded it as 
much as a Hindoo does the turtle on which the 
earth rests. For which you shall not sneer at 
Joe Scofield, or the Pagan. How wide is your 
own " sacred soil " ? — the creed, government, 
bit of tmth, other human heart ? Self, perhaps, 
to which your soul roots itself vitatty — like a 
cuttle-fish sucking to an inch of rock — and 
drifts out palsied feelers of recognition into the 
ocean of God's universe, just as languid as the 
aforesaid Hindoo's hold upon thd Kalpas of 
emptiness underneath the turtle. 

Joe Scofield sowed the fields and truck-patch 
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— sold the crops down in Wheeling ; every year 
lie got some httle, hardly-earfied snugness for 
the house (he and Bone had heen horn in it, 
their grand&thers had lived there to^^ether). 
Bone was his slave ; of coarse, they thought, 
bow should it he otherwise? The old man's 
daughter was Dode Scofield; his negro was 
Bone Scofield, in degree. Joe webt to the 
Methodist church on Sundays; hd hurrahed 
for the Democratic candidate : it was tb neces- 
sity for Whigs to he defeated ; it was a necessity 
for fapists to go to hell. He had a tight grip 
on these truths, which were horn, one might say, 
^th his hlood ; his life grew out of them. So 
much df the #orld was certain — hut outside ? 
It was rather v^ue there: Tankeedom was a 
mean-soiled Countrv, whence came clocks, 
teachers, pedlars, ana infidelity ; and the English 
—it was an American's birthright to jeer at the 
Bnglish. 

We call this a narrow life, prate in the North of 
our sympathy with the universal man, don't we ? 
And so we extend a stomachic greeUng to our 
Spanish brother that sends us wiue, and a bow 
from our o^gan of ideality to Italy for beauty 
incarnate in Art — see the Georgian slavehblder 
only through the eyes of the cowed negro ai his 
feet, and give a dime on Sundav to send the 
gospel to ihe heathen, who will ourn for ever, 
we think, it it never is preached to them. What 
bf your sympathy with the universal man, when 
I tell you Scofield was a Rebel ? 

His syllogisms on this point were clear, to him- 
self. For slavery to exist in a country where 
free government was put on trial was a tangible 
lie, that had worked a moral divorce between 
North and South. Slavery was the vital breath 
of the South ; if she chose to go out and keep 
it, had not freemen, the right to choose their 
town government ? To bring her back by car- 
nage was simply the old game of regal tyranny 
on republican cards. So his head settled it : as 
for his heart — his neighbours' houses were in 
ashes, burned by the Yankees ; his son lay dead 
at Manassas. lie died to keep them back, didn't 
he ? *' Geordy boy," he used to call him — 
worth a dozen puling girls i since he died, the 
old man had never named his name. Scofield 
was a Rebel in every bitter drop of his heart's 
hlood. 

lie hurried to the house to prepare to go to 
the Union meeting. He had a reason for going. 
The Federal troops held Romney then, a neigh- 
bouring village, and he knew many of the offi- 
cers would be at this meeting. Hiere was a 
party of Confederates at Blue's Gap, a mountain- 
fastness near by, and Scofield had heard a ru- 
mour that the Unionists would attack them 
to-morrow morning : he meant to try and find 
out the truth of it, so as give the boys warning 
to be ready, and, may-be lend them a helping 
hand. Only for Dode's sake he would nave 
been in the army long ago. 

He stopped on the porch to clean his shoes, 
for the floor had been newly scrubbed, and Miss 
Scofield was a tidy housekeeper, and had, besides, 
A temper as hot and ready to light as her father's 



pipe. The old man stopped now, half chuck- 
ring, peeping in at the window to see if all was 
clear within. But you must not think by this 
that Dode's temper was the bugbear of the 
house — though the girl herself thought it was, 
and shed noihe of the bitterest tears of her life 
bvet it. Just a feverish blaze in the hlood, 
caught from sothe old dead grandfather, that 
burst out now and then. 

Dode, not being a genius, could not christen 
it morbid sensibility ; but as she had a childish 
fashion of tracing things to commonplace causes, 
whenever she felt her face grow hot easily, or 
her throat choke up as men's do when they swea^ 
she concluded that her liver was inactive, and 
her soul was tired of sitting at her Master's feet, 
like Mary. So she used to take longer walks 
before breakfast, and cry sharply, incessantly, 
in her heart, as the man did who was tainted 
with leprosy, " Lord help tne !" And the Lord 
always did help her. 

My story is of Dode ; so I must tell you that 
these passion-fits Were the only events oi her life. 
For the rest, she washed and sewed and ironed. 
If her heart and brain needed more than this, 
she wsls cheerful in spite Of their hunger. Al- 
most all of God's favourites among women, 
before their life-work is given them, pass 
through such hunger — seasons of dull, hot in- 
action, fierce struggles to tame and bind to some 
unfitting work the power within. Generally, 
they are tried thus in their youth— just as the 
old aspirants for knighthood were condemned 
to a night of solitude* and prayer before the day 
of action. This girl was going through her 
probation with yaanly-souled bravery. 

She came out on the porch now, to help her 
father on with his coat, and to tie his spatter- 
dashes. Tou could not see her in the dark, of 
course; hut you would not wonder if you felt 
her hand, or heard her speak, that the old man 
liked to touch her, as everybody did — spoke to 
her gently : her own voice, did I sav ? was so 
earnest and rich — hinted at unsounaed depths 
of love and comfort, such as utter themselves in 
some unfashionable women's voices and eyes. 
Theodora, or -dosia, or some such heavy name, 
had been hung on her when she was born— 
nobody remembered what : people always called 
her Dode, so as to bring her closer, as it were, 
and to fancy themselves akin to her. 

Bone, going in, had left the door ajar, and 
the red firelight shone out brightly on her, 
where she was stooping. Nature had given 
her a body white, strong, and womanly— broad, 
soft shoulders, for instance ; hands slight and 
nervous; dark, slow eyes. The Devil never 
would have had the courage to tempt Eve, if 
she had looked at him with eyes as tender and 
honest as Dode Scofield's. 

Yet, although she had so many friends, she 
impressed you as being a shy home-woman. 
That was the reason her father did not offer to 
take her to the meeting, though half the women 
in the neighbourhood would be there. 

'* She a'n't smart, ray Dode," he Used to say, 
— "*s got no public sperrit." 
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He said as mach to youn^ Gaunt, the Me- 
thodist preacher, that very day, knowing that he 
thought of the girl as a wife, and wishing to be 
honest as to her weaknesses and heresies. For 
Dode, being the only creature in the United 
States who thought she came into the world to 
learn and not to teach, had an odd habit of 
trying to pick the good lesson out of everybody : 
the Yankees, the lUbels, the Devil himself, she 
thought, must have some purpose of good, if 
she could only get at it— God's creatures alike. 
She durst not bring against the foul fiend himself 
a " railing accusation ,'' being as timid in judg- 
ing evil as were her Master and the archangel 
Michael : an old-fashioned timidity, of course. 
People thought Dode a time-server, or '' a bit 
daft." 

" She don't take sides sharp in this war," her 
father said to Gaunt— " my little girl; 'n fact, 
she isn't keen till put her soul intill anythin' 
but lovin'. She 's a pore Democrat, David, and 
not a strong Methody — allays got something till 
say fur t'other side, Papishers an' all. An' she 
gets religion quiet. But it's the real thing" — 
watching his hearer's face with an angry suspi- 
cion. '' It's out of a clean well, David, I say 1" 

"I hope soi Brother Scofield"— doubtfully, 
shaking bis head. 

The conversation had taken place just after 
dinner. Scofield looked upon Gaunt as one of 
the saints upon earth, but he "danged'him" 
after that, once or twice to himself, for doubting 
the girl ; and when Bone, who had heard it, 
''guessed Miss Dode'd never fling herself 
away on sich whinin' pore-white trash," his 
master said nothing in reproof. 

He rumpled her hair fondly, ^s she stood by 
him now on the porch. 

David Gaunt was in the house — he had 
been there all the evening, she said ; a worried 
heat on her face. Should not she call him to 
go to the meeting ?" 

''Jest as you please, Dode; jest as you 
please." 

She should not be vexed. And yet — — 
What if Gaunt did not quite appreciate his girl ? 
see how deep-hearted she was, how heartsome a 
thing to look at even when she was asleep ? 
He loved her, David did, as well as so holy a 
man could love anything carnal. And it would 
be better, if Dode were married ; a chance shot 
might take him off any day, and then — what ? 
She did n't know enough to teach ; the farm was 
mortgaged ; and she had no other lovers. She 
was cold-blooded in that sort of liking— did not 
attract the men : thinking, with the scorn coarse- 
grained men have for reticent-hearted women, 
what a contrast she was to her mother. She 
was the right sort— fuU-lipped, and a cooing 
voice for everybody, and such winning blue 
eyes! But, after all, Dode was the kind of 
woman to anchor to ; it was ''Get out of my 
way I" with her mother, as with all milky, blue- 
eyed women. 

The old man fidgeted, lingered, stuffing " old 
Lynchburg" into his pipe (his face was dved 
saffron, and smelt of tobacco), glad to reel. 



when Dode tied his fur cap, how quick and 
loving for him her fingers were, and that he 
ahvays had deserved they should be so. He 
wished the child had some other protector to 
turn to than he, these war-times — thinking un- 
easily of the probable fight at Blue's Gap, 
though of course he knew he never was bom 
to be killed by a Yankee bullet. He wished 
she could fancy Gaunt ; but if she did n't^that 
was enough. 

Just then Gaunt came out of the room on to 
the porch, and began loitering, in an uncertain 
way, up and down. A lean figure^ with an 
irresolute step ; the baggy clothes hung on bis 
lank limbs were butternut-dyed, and patched 
besides : a Methodist itinerant in the mountains 
— you know all that means ? There was nothing 
irresolute or shabby in Gaunt's voice, however, 
as he greeted the old man — clear, thin, nervous. 
Scofield looked at him wistfully. 

" Dunnot drive David off, Dody," he whis- 
pered; "I think he's summat on his mind. 
What d' ye ^nk 's his last whimsey ? Told me 
he's goin' off in the momin' — Lord knows 
where, nor for how long. Dody, d' ye think ?— 
he '11 be wantin' till come back for company, 
belike ? Well, he 's one o' th' Lord's own, ef he 
is a bit cranky." 

An odd tenderness came into the man's 
jaded old face. Whatever trust in God had 
got into his narrow heart among its bigotry, 
gross likings and dislikings, had come there 
through the agency of this David Gaunt He 
felt as if he oiSy bad come into the secret place 
where his Maker and himself stood foce to face ; 
thought of him, therefore, with a reverence 
whose roots struck deep down below his coarse- 
ness, into his uncouth gropings after God. 
Outside of this. Gaunt baa come to the moun- 
tains years before, penniless, untaught, ragged, 
intent only on the gospel, which he preached 
with a keen, breathless fervour. Scofield had 
given him a home, clothed him, felt for him 
after that the condescending, curious affection 
which a rough barn-yard hen might feel for its 
adopted poult, not yet sure if it will turn out an 
eagle or a silly gull. It was a strange affinity 
between the lank-limbed, cloudy-brained en- 
thusiast at one end of the porch, and the 
shallow-eyed, tobacco-chewing old Scofield at 
the other — but a real affinity, striking something 
deeper in their natures than blood-kinship. 
Whether Dode shared in it was doubtful ; she 
echoed the " Poor David" in just the voice with 
which high-blooded women pity a weak man. 
Her father saw it. He had better not tell her 
his fancy to-night about Gaunt wishing her to 
be his wife. 

He hallooed to him, bidding him '* hap up 
an' come along till see what the Yankees were 
about. — Go in, Dode — you sha'n't be worrit, 
child." 

Gaunt came closer, fastening his thin coat. 
A lean face, sharpened by other conflicts than 
disease— poetic, lonesome eyes, not manlv. 

" I am going," he said, looking at the girl. 
All the pain and struggle of years came up in 
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that look. She knew where he was going : did 
she care ? he thought. She knew— he had told 
her^ not an hour since— that he meant to lay 
down the Bible, and bring the kingdom of Jesus 
nearer in another fashion : he was going to en- 
list in the Federal army. It was God's cause, 
holy : through its success the golden year of the 
wprld would begin on earth. Gaunt took up 
his sword, with his eye looking awe-strucK 
straight to God. The pillar of cloud, he diought, 
moved, as in the old time, before the army of 
freedom. She knew that when he did this, for 
truth's sake, he put a gulf between himself and 
her forever. Did she care ? Did she ? Would 
she let him go, and make no sign ? 

** Be quick. Gaunt," said Scofield, impatiently. 
** Bone heam tell that DougFs Palmer was in 
Romney to-night. He '11 be down at Blue's Gap, 
I reckon. He's captain now in the lincolnite 
army — one of the hottest of the hell-hounds — 
he is ! £f he comes to the house here, as he '11 
likely do, I don't want till meet him." 

Gaunt stood silent. 

•* He was Greordy's finend, father," said the 
girl, gulping back something in her throat. 

"Geordy? Yes. I know. It's that that 
hurts me," he muttered, uncertainly. ''Him 
an' Dougl's was like brothers once, they was !" 

He coughed, lit his pipe, looking in the girl's 
face for a long time, anxiously, as if to find a 
likeness in it to some other face he never 
should see again. He often had done this 
lately. At last, stooping, he kissed her mouth 
passionately, and shuffled down the hill, trying 
to whistle as he went. Kissing, through her, 
the boy who lay dead at Manassas : she knew 
that. She leaned on the railing, looking after 
him until a bend in the road took him out of 
sight. Then she turned into the house, with no 
thought to spare for the man watching her all 
this while with hungry eyes. The moon drift- 
ing from behind a cloud threw a sharp light 
on her figure, as she stood in the door-way. 

" Dode !" he said. " Good bye, Dode I" 

She shook hands, saying nothing— then went 
in, and shut the door. 

Gaunt turned away, and hurried down the 
hill, his heart throbbing and aching against his 
bony side with the breathless pain which women, 
and such men as he, know. Her hand was cold, 
asj she j gave [it to him ; some pain had chilled 
her blood : was it because she bade him good- 
bye forever, then ? Was it ? He knew it was 
not : his instincts were keen as those of the old 
Pythoness, who read the hearts of men and 
nations by surface-trifles. Gaunt joined the old 
man, and began talking loosely and vaguely, as 
was his wont— of the bad road, and the snow- 
water oozing through his boots — not knowing 
what he said. She did not care ; he would not 
cheat himself : when he told her to-night what 
he meant to do, she heard it with a cold, passive 
dbapproval — with that steely look in her dark 
eyes that shut him out from her. 

"You are sincere, I see; but you are not 
true to yourself or to God 1" 



That was all she said. She would hare said 
the same, if he had gone with her brother. It 
was a sudden stab, but he forgave her: how 
could she know that God Himself had laid this 
blood-work on him, or the deathly fight his soul 
had waged against it ? She did not know— nor 
care. Who did ? 

The man plodded doggedly through the melt- 
ing snow, with a keener sense of the cold 
biting through his threadbare waistcoat, of the 
solitude and wrong that life had given him— his 
childish eyes turning to the gra^ depth of 
night, almost fierce in their questiomng — think- 
ing what a failure his life had beep. Thirty-five 
years of struggle with poverty and temptation ! 
Ever since that day in the blacksmith's shop in 
Norfolk, when he had heard the call of the 
Lord to go and preach His word, had he not 
striven to choke down his carnal nature — to 
shut his eyes to all beauty and love — to unmake 
himself, by self-denial, voluntary pain? Of 
what use was it? To-night his whole nature 
rebelled against this carnage before him — his 
duty ; scorned it as brutal ; cried out for a life 
as peaceful and meek as that of Jesus (as if that 
were not an absurdity in a time like this), for 
happiness, for this woman's love ; demanded it, 
as though these things were its right ! 

The man had a genial, childish temperament, 
given to woo and bind him, in a thousand sim- 
ple, silly ways, into a likeness of that Love that 
holds the world, and that gave man no higher 
hero-model than a trustful, happy child. It 
was the birthright of this haggard wnetch going 
down the hill, to receive quick messages from 
God through every voice of the world —to un- 
derstand them, as few men did, by his poet's 
soul—through love, or colour, or music, or 
keen healthy pain. Verv many openings for 
him to know God through the mask of matter. 
He had shut them; being a Calvinist, and a 
dyspeptic (dyspepsia is twin-tempter with Satan, 
you know), sold his God-given birthright, like 
Esau, for a hungry, bitter mess of man's doc- 
trine. He came to loathe the world, the abode 
of sin; loathed himself, the chief of sinners; 
mapped out a heaven in some comer of the 
universe, where he and the souls of his per- 
suasion, panting with the terror of being 
scarcely saved, should find refuge. The God 
he made out of his own bigoted and sour idea, 
and foisted on himself and his hearers as Jesus, 
would not be as merciful in the Judgment as 
Gaunt himself would like to be — far from it. 
So He did not satisfy him. Sometimes, think- 
ing of the pure instincts thwarted in every 
heart— of the noble traits in damned souls, sent 
hellwards by birth or baned into temptation by 
society, a vision flashed before him of some 
scheme of the universe where all matter and 
mind were rising, slowly, through the ages, to 
eternal life. " Even so in Christ should all be 
made alive." All matter, all mind, rising in 
degrees towards the Good ? made order, inrased 
by God ? And God was Love. Wh^ not trust 
this Love to underlie even these social riddles. 
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then? He thnisi out the Devil's whisper, 
barred the elect into their narrow heaven, and 
tried to be content. 

Douglas Palmer used to say, that all Gaunt 
needed to make him a sound Christian was edu- 
cation and fresh meat. Gaunt forgave it as a 
worldly scoff. 

The two men had a two-miles' walk before 
Aem : they talked little as they went. Gaunt 
had not told the old man that he was going into 
the Northern army : how could he ? George's 
dead face was between them whenever he thought 
of it. Still, Scefield was suspicious as to Gaunt's 
politics : he never talked to him on the subject, 
therefore, and to-night did not tell him of his 
intention to go over to Blue's Gap to warn the 
boys, and, if they were otttnumbered, to stay 
and take his luck with them. He nor Dode 
never told Gaunt a secret : the man's brain was 
as leaky as a sponge. 

*' He don't take enough account o' honor, an' 
the like, but it's for tryin' till keep his soul 
right," he used to say, excusingly, to Dode. 
" That 's it ! He minds me o' th' man that lived 
Up on the pillar, prajrin'." 

''The Lord never made people^to live on pil- 
lars," Dode said. 

The old man looked askance at Gaunt's worn 
free, as he trotted along beside him, thinking 
how pure it was. What had he to do with this 
foul slough we were all mired in ? What if the 
Yankees did come, like incarnate devils, to 
tliiere and bum and kill i This man would 
say " that ye resist not evil." He lived back 
there, pore and meek, with Jesus, in the old 
time« He would not dare to tell him he meant 
to fight with the boys in the Gap before morn- 
ing. He wished he stood as near to Christ as 
this young man had got: he wished this 
revenge and bloodthirstiness were out of him. 
Sometimes he felt as if a devil possessed him 
since George died. The old fellow choked down 
a groan in the whiffs of his pipe. 

'^ Was the young man back there, in the old 
time, foUowing the Nazarene? The work of 
blood Scofield was taking up for the moment, 
he took up, grappled with, tried to put his 
strength into. Doing this, his true life lay 
drained, loathsome and bare. For the rest, he 
wished Dode had cared— only a little. If one 
lay stabbed on some of these hills, it would be 
hixd to think nobody cared — thinking of the 
old mother he had buried, years before. Yet 
Dode suffered. The man was generous to his 
heart's core — forgot his own want in pity for her. 
What could it have been that pained her, as he 
came away ? Her father had spoken of Palmer. 
That ? His ruled heart leaped with a savage, 
healthy throb of jealousy. Something he saw 
that moment made him stop short. The road led 
straight through the snow-covered hills to the 
ehurch where the meeting was to be held. Only 
one man was in siaht, coming towards them on 
horseback' A sudden gleam of light showed 
him to them clearly. A small, middle-aged 



man, lithe, muscular, with fisdr hair, dresaed in 
some shaggy, dark uniform, and a felt hat 

Scofield stopped. " It's Pahner !" he said, 
with an oath that sounded like a cry. 

The sight of the man brought George before 
him, livinff enough to wring his heart. He 
knocked a log off the worm-fence, and stepped 
Over into the field. 

" Pm goin', David. To think o* him tumfai* 
traitor to Old Yirginia ! I'U not bide here till 
meet him." 

" Brother !" said Gaunt, reprOmgly. 

** Don't hold me, Gaunt ! Do you want me 
till curse mj boy's old chum?" — his toicc 
hoarse, choking. 

" He is George's friend stiU"— 

" I know. Gaunt, I know. God forgl' me I 
But — let me go, I say !" 

He broke away, and went across the field. 

Gaunt waited, watching the mati coming 
slowly towards him. Could it be he whom 
Dode loved— this Palmer ? A doubter ? an in- 
fidel ? He had told her this to-day. A mere 
flesh -and-brain machine, made for the world, 
and no uses in him for heaven ! 

Poor Gaunt I no wonder he eyed the man with 
a spiteful hatred as he waited for him, leaning 
against the fence. With his subtle Gallic 
brain, his physical spasms of languor and 
energy, his keen instmcts that uttered them- 
selves to the last syllable always, heedless of all 
decencies of custom, no wonder that the man 
with every feminine, unable nerve in his body, 
rebelled against this Palmer. It was as natural 
as for a delicate animal to rebel against and hate 
and submit to man. Palmer's very horse, he 
thought, had caught the spirit of its master, and 
put down its hoofs with calm assurance of 
power. Coming up at last. Gaunt listened sul- 
lenly, while the other spoke in a quiet, hear^ 
fashion. 

''They tell me you are to be one of tts to- 
night," Palmer said, cordially. " Dyke showed 
me your name on the enUstment-roU : your 
motto after it, was it ? ' For God and my right.' 
That's the gist of the whole matter, David, I 
think— eh ?" 

" Yes, I'm right. I think I am. God knowa 
I do I"— his vague eyes wandering off, playing 
with the horse's mane uncertainly. 

Palmer read his face keenly. " Of course you 
are," he said, speaking gentiy as he would to a 
woman. ^' I'll find a place and work for yoo 
before morning." 

" So soon. Palmer ?" 

" Don't look at the blood and foulness of the 
war, boy ! Keep the cause in view^ every mo- 
ment. We secure the right of self-government 
for all ages : think of that 1 ' God '-—his cause 
you know ? — and * your riaht.' Haven't you 
warrant to take life to defend your right— eh ?" 

" No : but I know"— Gaunt held his hatid to 
his forehead as if it ached—" we have lo come 
to brute force at la t to conquer the right. 
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Ghfklittui/ i0 not enough. I've rentoned it 

over ati A— ^^ 

'< Yet ^oa look troubled. WeU, we'll talk it 
oTer again. You've worked your brain too 
bard to be clear about anything just now" — 
looking down on him with the questioning pity 
of a aargeon ezaminiog a cancer. " I must go 
on now^ David. I'll meet you at the church in 
an hour." 

*' Yon are going to the house. Palmer ?" 

"Yea. Good-night." 

Gaunt drew back his hand, glancing at the 
cold, tranquil face, the mild blue eyes. 

" Grood-night/' following him with his eyes 
as he rode away. 

" An Angio-Sason, with every birth-mark of 
that slow, inflexible race. He would make love 
philosophically," Gaunt sneered. "A made 
man." His thoughts and soul, inscrutable as 
they were, were as much the accretion of gene- 
rations of calture and reserve as was the chalk 
in his bones, or the glowless courage in his slow 
blood. It was like coming in contact with sum- 
mer water to talk to him ; but underneath was — 
what? Did Dode know? Had be taken her 
in, and showed her his unread heart ? Dode ? 

How stinging cold it was ! — looking up 
drearily into the drifting heaps of grey. What 
a wretched, paltry baulk the world was ! What 
a noble part he played in it! — taking out his 
pistol. Well> he could pull a trigger, and let 
out Bome other sinner's life ; that was all the 
work God thought he was fit for. Thinking of 
Dode all the lime. He knew her 1 He could 
have summered her in love, if she would but 
have been passive and happy I He asked no 
more of her than that. Poor, silent, passionate 
Dode I No one knew her as he knew her! 
What were that man's cold blue eyes telling her 
now at the house ? It mattered nothing to him. 

He went across the corn-field to the church, 
his thin coat flapping in the wind, looking at his 
msty pistol with a shudder. 

Dode shut the door. Outside lay the winter's 
night — snow, death, the war ! She shivered — 
shut them out. None of her nerves enjoyed 
pain, as some women's do. Inside — you call 
it cheap and mean, this room ? Yet her father 
called it Dode's snuggery t he thought no little 
neet in the world was so clean and warm. He 
never forgot to leave his pipe outside (though 
she coaxed him not to do itX for fear of " silin' 
the air." Every evening he came in after he 
had put on his green OTessing-gown and slip- 
pers, and she read the paper to him. It was 
qvnie a different hour of the day from all of the 
rest : sitting, looking stealthily around while she 
read, delighted to see how cosy he had made his 
little girf-how pure the pearl-stained walls 
were, how white the matting. He never went 
down to Wheeling with the crops withont bring- 
ing something back for the room, stinting him- 
selif to do it. Her brother had had the habit, 
too, sinee he was a boy, of bringing everything 
pretty or pleasant he found to hi9 sister. He 
had a fancy that he was making her life bigger 



and more heartsome by it, and would hiKve itall 
right after awhile. So it ended, yon see^ that 
everything in the room had a meaning for the 
girl — so many milestones in her father and 
Geordjr's lives. Besides, though Dode wa^ no 
artist, had not what you call taste, other than 
in being clean, yet eyetj common thing the ^rl 
touched seemed to catch her strong, soft vitahty, 
and grow alive. Bone had bestowed upon her 
the anUers of a deer which he had kiUed—the 
one great trophy of his life (she put them over 
the mantelshelf, where he could rejoice his soul 
over them every time he brought wood to the 
fire). Last fall she had hung wreaths of forest- 
leaves about them, and now they glowed and 
flashed back the snowlight, in mdiffnant life, 
purple and scarlet and flame, with no Uiought of 
dying : the very water in the vases on the table 
turned into the silver roots of hyacinths thiii 
made the common air poetic with perfume ; the 
rou^h wire-baskets filled with moold, which she 
hung in the windows, grew living, and welled 
up, and ran over into showers of moss, and 
trailing wreaths of ivy and cypress-vine, and H 
brood of the merest flakes of roses, winch held 
the hot crimson of so many summers gone, that 
they could laugh in the teeth of the winter out- 
side, and did do it, until it seemed like a perfect 
sham and a jest. 

The wood-fire was clear just now, when Dodtf 
came in ; the little room was fairly alive, palpi- 
tated drimson. In the dark comers, under the 
tables and chairs, the shadows tried not to be 
black, and glowed into a soft maroon : even the 
pale walls flushed, cordial and friendly. Dode 
was glad of it : she hated dead, ungrateful co- 
lours: greys and browns belonged to thin, 
stingy duty-lives, to people who are patient 
under life, as a perpetual imposition, and, as 
Bone says, " gets into heben by the skin o' their 
teeth." Dode's colour was dark blue-ryon 
know that means in an earthly life stem trath^ 
and a tenderness as trae. She wore it to-night^ 
as she generally did, to tell God she was anve, 
and thanked him for being alive. Surely the 
girl was made for to-day ; she never missed the 
work or joy of a moment here, in dreaming of a 
yet nngiven Hfe, as sham, lasy women do. Yon 
would think that, if you had seen her standing 
there in the still light, motionless, yet with 
latent life in every limb. There was not a dead 
atom in her body : something within, awake, 
immortal, waited, eager to speak every moment 
in the coming colour on her cheek, the quiver 
of her lip, the flashing words or languor of her 
eye. Her auburn hair, even, at times, lightened 
and darkened. She stood now leaning her head 
on the window, waiting. Was she keeping, 
like the fire-glow, a still, warm welcome for 
somebody ? It was a very homely work she 
had been about, you will think. She had made 
a panful of white cream-crackers, and piled 
them on a gold-rimmed China plate (the only 
one she had), and brought down from the cup- 
board a bottle of her raspberry cordial. Douglas 
Palmer and George Used to like those cakes bet* 
ter than anything else she made : she rem6m- 
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bered, when they were starting out to hunt, how 
Geordy would put his curly head over the gate, 
and call out " Sis 1 are you in a good humour ? 
Have some of your famous cakes for supper, 
that's a good girl !" 

Douglas Palmer was coming to-night, and 
she had baked them, as usual, stopping to cry 
now and then, thinking of George : she could 
not help it when she was alone. Her father 
never knew it. She had to be cheerful for herself 
and him too, when he was there. 

Perhaps Douglas would not remember about 
the crackers, after all ?-^with the blood heating 
and chilling in her face, as she looked out of the 
window, and then at the clock, her nervous 
fingers shaking as she arranged them on the 
plate. She wished she had some other way of 
making him welcome; but what could poor 
Dode do i She could not talk to him, had read 
nothing but the Bible and "Jay's Medita- 
tions " ; she could not show glimpses of herself, 
as most American women can, in natural, dra- 
matic words. Palmer sang for her, sometimes, 
Schubert's ballads, Mendelssohn. She could 
not understand the words, of course ; she only 
knew that his soul seemed to escape through 
the music, and come to her own. She had a 
strange comprehension of music, inherited from 
the old grandfather who left her his temper — 
that supernatural gift, belonging to but few 
souls among those who love harmony, to under- 
stand and accept its meaning. She could not 
play or sing; she looked often in the dog's- 
eyes, wondering if its soul felt as dumb and 
full as hers ; but she could not sing. If she 
could, what a storv she would have told in a 
worldiless way to this man who was coming ! All 
she could do to show that he was welcome was 
to make crackers. Cooking is a sensual, gro- 
vellinsr utterance of feeling, you think ? Yet, 
considering the drift of most women's lives, one 
fancies that as pure and deep love syllables itself 
every day in beefsteaks as once in Sapphic odes. 
It is a natural expression for our sex, too, some- 
how. Your wife may keep step with you in 
keen sympathy, in brain and soul ; but if she 
does not know whether you like muffins or 
toast best for breakfast, her love is not the kind 
for this world, nor the best kind for any. 

She waited, looking out at the gray road. He 
would not come so late ? — her head beginning to 
ache. The room was too hot. She went into 
her chamber, and began to comb her hair back : 
it fell in rings down her pale cheeks. Her lips 
were crimson ; her brown eyes shone soft, ex- 
pectant; she leaned her head down, smiling, 
thanking God for her beauty, with all her heart. 
Was that a step ? — hurrying back. Only Coly 
stamping in the stable. It was eight o'clock : 
the woman's heart kept time to the slow ticking 
of the clock, with a sick thudding, growing 
heavier every moment. He had been in the 
mountains but once since the war began. It 
was only George ho came to see ? She brought 
out her work and began to sew. He would not 
come : only George was fit to be his friend. 
Why should he heed her poor old father, or 



her ?— with the tindefinable awe of an unbred 
mind for his power and wealth of culture. And 
yet — something within her at the moment rose 
up royal— his equal. He knew her as the 
might be ! Between them there was something 
deeper than the shallow kind greeting they gave 
the world — recognition. She stood nearest to 
him — she only ! If sometimes she had grown 
meanly jealous of the thorough-bred, made 
women, down in the town yonder, his friends, 
in her secret soul she knew she was his peer — 
she only 1 And he knew it. Not that she was 
not weak in mind or will beside him, but she 
loved him as a man can be loved but once. She 
loved him — that was all I 

She hardly knew if he cared for her. He told 
her once that he Joved her ; there was a half- 
betrothal ; but that was long ago. She sat, her 
work fallen on her lap, going over, as women 
will, for the thousandth time, the simple story, 
what he said, and how he looked, finding m 
every hackneyed phrase some new, divine mean- 
ing. The same story ; yet Betsey finds it new 
by your kitchen-fire to-night, as Gretchen read 
it in those wondrous pearls of Faust's ! 

Surely he loved her that day! though the 
words were surprised, half-accident: she was 
young, and he was poor, so there must be no 
more of it then. The troubles beffan just afiter, 
and he went into the army. She nad seen him 
but once since, and he said nothing then, looked 
nothing. It is is true they had not been alone, 
and he thought perhaps she knew all : a word 
once uttered for him was fixed in fate. She 
would not have thought the story old or certain, 
if he told it to her for ever. But he was coming 
to-night ! 

Dode was one of those women subject to sad- 
den revulsions of feelinff. She remembered now, 
what in the hurry and glow of preparing his 
welcome she had crushed out of sight, that it 
was better he should not come — that, if he did 
come, loyal and true, she must put him back, 
show him the great gulf that lay between them. 
She had strengthen^ herself for months to do 
it. It must be done to-night. It was not the 
division the war made, nor her father's anger, 
that made the bar between them. Her love 
would have borne that down. There was some- 
thing it could not bear down. Palmer was a 
doubter, an infidel. What this meant to the 
girl we cannot tell ; her religion was not ours. 
People build their faith on Christ, as a rock — 
a factitious aid. She found Him in her life, long 
ago, when she was a child, and her soul grew out 
from Him. He was a Uving Jesus to her, not a 
dead one. That was why she had a healthy soko). 
Pain was keener to her than to us ; the filth, in- 
justice, bafflings in the world,— Uiey hurt her; 
she never glossed them over as "necessity," or 
shirked them as we do: she cried not, weak 
tears, for instance, over the wrongs of the slaves 
about her, her old father's ignorance, her own 
cramped hfe ; but she never said for these things, 
"Does God still live?" She saw, dose to the 
earth, the atmosphere of the completed work; 
the next step upward — the kingdom of that 
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Jesiu; the world lay in it, swathed in bands of 
pain and wrong and effort, growing, ancon- 
«cioa8, to perfected humanity. She had faith 
in the Recompence; she thought faith would 
bnn^ it right down into earth, and she tried to 
do it in a practical way. She did do it: a 
curious fact for your theology, which I go out 
of the way of the stonr to give you — a peculiar 
power belonging to this hot-tempered girl — an 
anomaly in psychology, but you will find it 
in the lives of Jung Stilling and St. John. This 
was it : she and the people about her needed 
many things, temporal and spiritual : her Christ 
being alive, and not a dead sacrifice and ex- 
ample alone, whatever was needed she asked 
for, and it was always given her — always. I 
Bay it in the fall strength of meaning. I wish 
every human soul could understand the lesson ; 
not many preachers would dare to teach it to 
them. It was a common-place matter with 
hei*. 

Now do you see what it cost her to know that 
Pahner was an infidel ? Could she marry him ? 
Was it a sin to love him ? And yet, could she 
enter heaven, he left out ? The soul of the girl 
that God claimed, and the devil was scheming 
for, had taken up this fierv trial, and fooght 
irith it savagely. She thougnt she had deter- 
mined : she would give him up. But — ^he was 
coming! he was coming! Why, she forgot 
everything in that, as if it were delirium. She 
hid ner face in her hands. It seemed as if the 
world, the war, faded back, leaving this one 
human soul alone with herself. She sat silent, 
the fire charring lower into glooming red 
shadow. You shall not look into the passion of 
a woman's heart. 

She rose, at last, with the truth, as Gaunt had 
tanght it to her, full before her, that it would 
be crime to make compact with sin or a sinner. 
She went out on the porch, looking no longer 
to the road, but up to the uncertain sky. Poor 
simple Dode ! So long had she hid the thought 
of this man in her woman's breast, clung to it 
for all strength, all tenderness. It stood up 
now before her — Evil. Gaunt told her to-night 
that to love him was to turn her back on the 
cross, to be traitor to that blood on Calvary ? 
Was it? She found no answer in the deadened 
sky, or in her own heart. She would give him 
up, then? She looked up, her face slowly 
whitening. '* I love him," she said, as one who 
had a right to speak to God : that was all. So, 
in did times, a soul from out of the darkness of 
His judgments faced the Almighty, secure in 
its own right : " Till I die I will not remove 
mine integrity from me." 

Tet Dode was a weak woman ; the trial went 
home to the very marrow. She stood by the 
wooden railing, gathering the snow off of it, 
patting it to her hot forehead, not knowing 
what she did. Her brain was dull — worn-out, 
she thought— it ached. She wished she could 
sleep, with a vacant glance at the thick snow- 
clouds, and turning to go in. There was a sud- 
den step on the path— he was coming ! She 
would see him once more— once ! God could 



not deny her that ! her very blood leaping into 
hot life. 

^'Theodora V* (he never called her the familiar 
**Dode," as the others did) "why, what aUs 
you, child ?" — ^in his quiet, cordial fashion. " Is 
this the welcome you give me ? The very blood 
shivers in your hand ! Your lips are blue I" — 
opening the door for her to go in, and watching 
her. 

His eye was more that of a physician than a 
lover, she felt, and cowered down into a chair he 
put before the fire for her, sheltering her face with 
her hands, that he might not see how white it was, 
and despise her. Palmer stood beside her,lookmg 
at her quietly; she had exhausted herself by 
some excitement, in her old fashion; he was 
used to these spasms of bodily languor— a some- 
thing he pitied, but could not comprehend. 
It was an odd symptom of the thoroughness 
with which her life was welded into his, mat he 
alone knew her as weak, hysteric, needing help 
at times. Gaunt or her father would have told 
you her nerves were as strong as a ploughman's. 

" Have you been in a passion, my child ?" 

She chafed her hands, loathing herself that 
she could not deaden down their shiver or the 
stinging pain in her head. What were these 
things at a time like this ? Her physician was 
taking a different diagnosis of her disease Arom 
his first. He leaned over her, his face flushing, 
his voice lower, hurried. 

" Were you disappointed ? Did you watch — 
for me ?" 

" I watched for you, Douglas," trying to rise. 

He took her hand and helped ner up, then 
let it fall: he never held Dode's hand, or 
touched her hair, as Gaunt did. 

" I watched for you — I have something to say 
to you," steadying her voice. 

" Not to-night," with a tenderness that startled 
one, coming from lips so thin and critical. 
" You are not well. You have some hard pain 
there, and you want to make it real. Let it 
sleep. You were watching for me. Let me 
have just that silly thought to take with me. 
Look up, Theodora. I want the hot colour on 
your cheek again, and the look in your eye I 
saw there once— only once. Do you remem- 
ber ?" 

"I remember," her face crimson, her eyes 
flashing mth tears. " Douglas, Douglas, never 
speak of that to me ! I dare not think of it. 
Let me tell you what I want to say. It will 
soon be over," 

" I will not, Theodora," he said, coolly. " See 
now, child I You are not your healthy self to- 
night. You have been too much alone. This 
solitude down there in your heart is eating it- 
self out in some morbid whim. I saw it in 
your eye. Better it had forced itself into anger, 
as usual." 

She did not speak. He took her hand and 
seated her beside him, talked to her in the same 
careless, gentle way, watchinff her keenly. 

"Did you ever know the meaning of your 
name ? I Uiink of it often — The gift qf Qod-^ 
Theodora, Surely, if there be such an all- 
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embr^dng Good, Hd ba« no more bdpfiil gift 
than a woman such as you might be." 

She loolsed ap» smiling* 

♦'Might be I That is not" 

<'Lover^U|ce? No, Yet, Dode, I think some- 
times Eve might have been sacb a one as you — 
the germ of all life. Think how you loathe 
death, inaction* pain ; the very stem you thrust 
into earth catches vitality from your fingers, 
and grows, as for no one dse." 

She knew, through all, that though his light 
words were spoken to soothe her, &ey masked 
a strength of feeling that she dared not palter 
with, a something that would die out of his 
nature when his faith in her died, never lo live 
again. 

" Eve feU," she said. 

*' So would you, alone. You are falling now, 
morbid, irritable. Wait until you oome into the 
sunshine. Why, Theodora, you will not know 
yourself— the broad, warm unopened nature." 

His voice faltered ; he stooped nearer to her, 
drew her hand into his own. 

" There will be some June da^s in our lives, 
little one, for you and me" — his tone husky, 
broken — ''when this blood-work is off my hand, 
when I can take you. My years have been hard, 
bare. You know, chUd. You know how my 
body and brain have been worn out for others. 
I am free now. When the war is over, I will 
conquer a new world for you and me." 

She tried to draw away from him. 

" I need no more. I am contented. For the 
future, God has it, Douglas." 

" But my hand is on it !" he said, his eye 
growing hard. " And you are mine, Theodora 1" 

He put his hand on her head : he never had 
touched her before this evening: he stroked 
back her hair with an unsteady touch, but as 
if it and she belonged to him, inalienable, secure. 
The hot blood flushed into her cheeks, resentful. 
He smiled quietly. 

♦♦ You will bring life to me," he whispered. 
" And I will bleach out this anger, these morbid 
shadows of the lonesome days — sun them out 
with love." 

There was a sudden silence. Gaunt felt the 
intangible calm that hung about this man : this 
woman saw beneath it flashes of some depth of 
passion, shown reluctant even to her, the slow 
neat of the gloomy soul below. It frightened 
her, but she yielded i her will, her purpose slept, 
died into its languor. She loved, and she was 
loved — was not that enough to know? She 
cared to know no more. Did (raunt wonder 
what the " cold blue eyes" of this man told to 
the woman to*night ? Nothing which his warped 
soul would have understood in a thousand years. 
The room heated, glowless, crimson : outside, 
(he wind surged slow against the windows, like 
the surf of an eternal sea : she only felt that 
her head rested on his breast— that his hand 
shook, as it traced the blue veins on her fore- 
head : with a faint pleasure that the face was fair, 
for his sake, which his eyes read with a meaning 
hers could not b^r; with a quick throb of love 
to her Master for this moment He had given 



her, ^er Master I {ler blood chiliad. WHP 
she denying Him) Wa^ phe setting bsr foot 
on the outskirts of hell? It n^kttared not. 
She shut her eyes weanly^ closed her fingars aa 
for life upon the hand that hold hers. All 
strength, health for her, lay in its grasp : her 
own life lay weak, flaccid, morbid on his. She 
had chosen i she would hold to her choice. 

Yet, below all, the words of Gaunt stung her 
incessantly, lliey would take effect at laat. 
Palmer, watching her face, saw, as the alow 
minutes passed, the colour fade back, leaving it 
damp and livid, her lips grow rigid, her cheat 
heave Uke some tortured animal. Tliere waa 
some pain here deeper than her ordinary heata» 
It would be better to let it have way. When 
she raised herself, and looked at him, therefofcv 
he made no effort to restrain her, but wa^odl, 
attentive. 

** I must sneak, Douglas," she said. " I caa- 
not live and bear this doubt." 

" Gro on," he said, gravely, facing her. 

** Yes. Do not treat me as a chUd. It ia no 
play for me" — pushing her hair back from her 
forehead, calling fiercely in her secret soul for 
(rod to help her to go through with this bitter 
work He bad imposed on her. " It is for lifo 
and death, Douglas." 

" Go on," watching her. 

She looked at him. A keen, practical, con- 
tinent face, with small mercy for whims and 
shallow reasons. Whatever feeling or gloom lay 
beneath, ablunt man, a truth-speaker, bewildered 
by feints or shams. She must give a reason lor 
what she did. The word she spoke would be 
written in his memory, ineffaceable. He waited. 
She could not speak ; she looked at the small 
vigilant figure : it meant all that the world held 
for her of good. 

^'You must go, Douglas, and never come 
again." 

He was silent— hia eye contracted, kesQ, 
piercing. 

'' There is a great gulf between ua, Douglas 
Palmer. I dare not cross it." 

He smiled. 

" You mean— the war ?— your fatha ?" 

She shook her head ; the words balked in her 
throat. Why did not God help her ? Was not 
she right ? She put her hand upon bis sleeTe, 
her face, from which all joy and colour seemed 
to have fallen forever, upturned to his. 

" Douglas, you do not believe— ^as I do." 

He noted her look curiously, as she said it, 
with an odd remembrance of once when she was 
a child, and they had shown her for the first 
time a dead body, that she had turned to the sky 
the same look of horror and reproach she gave 
him now. 

" I have prayed and prayed"— an appealing 
cry in every low breath. " It is of no use — no 
use ! God never denied me a prayer but that*-* 
only that !" 

"I do not understand. You prayed--iBr 
me ?" 

Her eyes, turning to his own, gave anawer 
enough. 
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I see! You prayed for me, poor child, 
that I could find a Groa in the world ?" patting 
the hand resting on his arm pitifully. " And it 
was of no nae, you think ? i^ use ?" — dreamily, 
his eye fixed on the solemn night without. 

There was a slow silence. She looked awe- 
struck in his face : he had forgotten her. 

^ I have not found Him in the world ?" the 
words dropping slowly from his lips, as though 
he questioned with the great Unknown. 

^e thought she saw m his face hints that his 
soul had once waged a direr battle than any 
she had known — to know, to be. What was 
the end ? God, and Life, and Death, what were 
they to him now ? 

He looked at her at last, recalled to her. She 
bought he stifled a sigh. But he put aside his 
account with God for another day : now it was 
with her. 

'* You think it right to leave me for this, 
Theodora ? You think it a sin to love an un- 
believer ?** 

''Yes, Douglas," but she caught his hand 
tighter, as she said it. 

" The gulf between us is to be the difference 
between heaven and hell ? Is that true ?" 

*' h it true ?" she cried suddenly. ** It is for 
you to say. Pouglas, it is you that must 
choose." 

'^^0 man can force belief," he said, drily, 
'* Yoo will give me up ? Poor child ! You can- 
not, Theodora !" smoothing her head with an 
nnuttera^ pity. 

** I will give you up, Douglas I" 

"Think how dear I have been to you, how 
far-off you are from everybody in the world but 
me. Why, I know no woman so alone or weak 
as you, if 1 should leave you 1" 

" I know it" — sobbing silently. 

'' You will stay with me, Theodora 1 Is the 
dull heaven Gaunt prates of, with its psalms and 
crowns, better than my love? Will you be 
happier there than here?" holding her close, 
that she might feel the strong throb of his heart 
against her own. 

She shivered. 

" Theodora I" 

She drew away ; stood alone. 

" Is it better ?"— sharply. 

She clutched her hands tightly, then she stood 
calm. She would not lie. 

" It is not better,'' she said, steadily. *' If I 
know my own heart, nothing in the coming 
heaven is so dear as what I lose. But I cannot 
be your wife, Douglas Palmer." 

His face flashed strapgely. 

" It is simple selfishness, then ? You fear to 
Jose YQ\a reward ? What is my poor love to the 
^rnity pf happiness you trade it for ?" 

A proud heat flushed her face. 

" You know you do not speak truly. I do not 
deserve the taunt." 



The same curious smile glimmered over his 
mouth. He was silent for a moment. 

" I overrate your sacrifice : it costs you little 
to say, like the old Pharisee, ' Stand by, I am 
holier than thou !' You never loved me, Theo- 
dora. Let me go down — to the land where you 
think all things are forgotten. What is it to you ? 
In hell I can lift up my eyes"— - 

She cried out sharply, as with pain. 

''I will not forsake my Master," the said. 
'^ He is real, more dear than you. I give jon 
up." 

Palmer caught her hand ; there was a vague 
deadness in her eye that terrified him ; he had 
not thought the girl sufllbred so deeply. 

'* See now," she gasped quickly, looking up, 
as if some actual Presence stood near. *' I have 
given up all for you 1 Let me die ! Put my soul 
out ! What do I care for heaven ?" 

Palmer bathed her face, put cordial to hjBr lips, 
muttering some words to himself. *' Her sins, 
which are many, should be forgiven ; she loves 
much." When, long after, she sat on the low 
settle, quiet, he stood before her. 

" I have something to say to you, Theodora* 
Do you understand me ?" 

"I understand." 

*' I axti going. It is better I should not stay. 
I want you to thank God your love for your 
Master stood firm. I do. I believe in you : 
some day, through you, I may believe in Him. 
Do you near me ?" 

She bent her head, worn-out. 

" Theodora, I want tp leave you one thought 
to take on your knees with yoo. Your Christ 
has been painted in false colours to you in this 
matter. I am glad that as you understand Him 
you are true to Him ; but you are wrong," 

She wrung her hands. 

*' If I could see that, Douglas I" 

*'You will see it. The selfish care of your 
own soul which Gaunt has taught you is a lie; 
his narrow heaven is a lie : my God inspires 
other love, other aims. What is the old tale of 
Jesus ? — that He put His man's hands on the 
vilest before He blessed them? So let Hiqn 
come to me — through loving hands. Do you 
want to pr0ach the gospel, as some women do, 
to the Thugs ? I thmk your field is here. You 
shall preach it to the heart that loves you." 

She shook her head drearily. He looked at 
her a moment, and then turned away. 

" You are right. There is a great gulf between 
you and me, Theodora. When you are ready 
to C088 it, come to me." 

And so he left her. 



Id all times it has been the individoal who has 
worked for progress; not the age. It was the age 
which gave Socrates the poisoned cup; the age 
which burnt John Uuss. The age has always been 
the same. 
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GUSTAVE DORfe. 



^'He is onl7 twenty-nine years old, and 
throughout France a great man of ten years' 
standing." These, or words to a similar effect, 
are said daily of Gustave Dor^. 

It is the lasting misfortune of this young 
French artist that he made a name too early in 
life. He demanded the applause of the world 
before he was of age, and gained it ; but the ap- 
probation was dimmed by much necessary fault- 
finding. Especially here, in England, his first 
important work, the illustration of the legend of 
the Wandering Jew, gained him as much pre- 
judice as praise, and here he has never since ob- 
tained the consideration he deserves. There can 
be no doubt that his Wandering Jew exhibited 
many puerilities which onl^too successfully ob- 
scured the new light of his genius. 

Dord's versatility is unquestionable. The man 
who can with equal success illustrate the tales 
of Mother Goose and the sacred writings, 
RabelaiiT and Shakespeare, Tasso and a;London 
funny journal entitled ''The Comic Times," can- 
not be pronounced limited in powers. Versa- 
tility 1 Let any other quality be denied to Dore, 
but grant him this. A just man can have little 
hesitation in saying that no artist ever surpassed 
Dor^ in versatility. Before me is now lying a 
penny French illustrated journal. On a couple 
of its pages are as many illustrations by Dor^. I 
These illustrations, with many others, make 
valuable a very unpleasant work by Leon Gozlan, 
" The emotions of Polydore Marasquin, or three 
months among the apes." This book is one of 
those cynical, shallow, mock-profound, shifting 
raps at society, in which French literature so 
unhappily abounds. Leon Gozlan is a great 
admirer of Swift, and having read the " Gulliver's 
Travels," all on one side, so to speak, he at- 
tempted to imitate the work in the memoir of 
Polydore Marasquin, ''an adventurer of unknown 
parentage, who passed sometime amongst the 
apes." The entire novellette is devoted to a weak, 
satirical description of ape-life. The two illus- 
trations now before me literally swarm with 
monkeys. Dor^ never so thoroughly luxuriated 
in a new form of composition as when he sat 
down cheerfully to illustrate this dismal tale. 

The larger of these two pictures is devoted to 
a general consultation of the apes, the human 
visitor being in their midst. This engraving is 
about six inches by six, with a little offshoot at 
the bottom on to a second page. There are no 
less than ninety apes in the foreground, 
while in the extreme perspective hundreds 
upon hundreds of the animals are suggested 
rather than drawn. It may be safely as- 
serted that no two of these apes are alike 
or quite in a similar position. There are old, 
young, and middle-aged apes ; jolly and exces- 
nrely dismal apes; acrobatic, pugihstic, and in* 



quiring apes; apes standing on their heads, 
playing at the trapese, pufiing each other's 
tails, and apes scratching, but all with their eyes 
more or less on the strange animal, man. la 
the background, and drawn so faintly that it is 
difficult to make out the artist's work, there are 
apes swarming up poles, apes making monkey- 
bridges from tree to tree, and apes at see-saw. 
The picture is full of life, except (and here one 
may witness the artist's great power) around the 
strange creature, man. Here the apes are com- 
paratively quiet and watchful, yet one can feel 
that the group is ''boiling up," and gettini^ 
ready for emergencies. Pray understand me! 
I do not say that even one of these apes i« 
drawn with anatomical truth, but when you 
shape nearly five score apes for a small picture 
in a penny journal, extremely good anatomy 
need not be a feature. If you want to see Gus* 
tave in true anatomical drawing you must go to 
his Dante. But if the picture is not anatomi- 
cally correct, it is full of life^ — ^the moving 
curving existence of the ape is in its every comer. 
The second cut in this same penny journal is 
not onlv funny— it is marvellous. The human 
visitor nas stooped down at the brink of a lake 
to drink, and some miles of apes and monkeys 
have immediately done the same thing. There, 
in that cut of two-and-a-half inches Dy twelve, 
you see the miles of monkeys. A stand might 
be taken on this one picture to assert that DorS, 
in his way, has never been equalled. Figures 
may be a poor way of substantiating an artist's 
claims to consideration, but in the case of Gus- 
tave Dor^ they may be of infinite service. It 
has been said the picture consists of an immense 
sweep of monkeys imitating their human visitor 
when he stoops to lap water. All the tails of 
these mimics are raised (obviously to contrast 
with the tailless man), and laboriously counting 
these appendages through the vanishing line as 
far as two hundred, there one stops, the strokes 
of the pencil being too minute for enumeration. 
Behind this line the distance is once more im- 
pressed upon the beholder by a splendid and 
exquisitelv broken-up sweep of bamboos, which 
number about half-a-dozen to each ape. Will 
it be believed that even this line of trees does 
not complete the perspective? The bamboos 
are surmounted by miles of distant hills, on the 
faint sides of which the lines of the . ridges 
marking the valleys are kept with wondrous 
truth. But this is not all. The concentric 
ripples made bv the lapping of the apes, and 
the consequent broken shadows of the animds, 
are all thoroughly portrayed ; and as though to 
end this astounding work with a fragment of 
fun, the French artist has drawn a few rampant 
tadls in the foremost ground, and sticking up 
alone, suggestive that Uie lapping stretches tu 
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awty in ttiotber and nnieen direction. It 
mii^nt be supposed that these %wo pictures were 
the work of some time. Wrong. The amount 
of labour Dor^ was completing daily when 
those two pictures were published proves that 
he could not have devoted more than one day 
to both. Indeed, some French critics have as- 
serted that expedition is the curse of Dora's 
artistic life. 

To be candid, in England we know little of 
Guatave Dor^. How few of us, for instance, 
are aware that be has recently illustrated Dante, 
and that the book costs about £4 ? This pic- 
torial delineation of the magnificent awe-inspiring 
poet lain wondrous keepmg with the ** Inferno." 
An is vast, terrible, threatening, unearthly. All 
is unhealthy, oppressive, and purgatorial. The 
raiDS of fire seem to be endowed with avenging 
life, rocks are horriblv jagged, abysses are with- 
out termination, ana his ghastly forms have 
nerer perhaps been equalled, except in the 
case of Turner's terror-inspiring monsters. The 
trees are shaped into the human figure, and seem 
to hiss at the passing sinner — the graves lite- 
rally break up, and yield their dead. In this series 
of awful engravings there is not one peaceful 
reating-place for the eyes, except the calm forms 
of the two poets. 

A few of the specimen-plates of Dor^s 
Dante are hung up in Messrs. Hachette's win- 
dow, in King William-street, Strand, and it is 
great fnn to stand near them and watch passers- 
by. These specimens seem really to hit pe- 
destrians, who pull up, as it were, with sudden 
astonishment. Then comes the examination; 
and the change upon the face as certainly gives 
the clue to the character as would a montli's 
watching. The narrowly religious go away 
sunply scandalised. Stupid people who have 
no theological objections, for the simple reason 
that they have no decided theology to object 
about, stare and stare at the vast engravings 
with an amased expression of face which is 
delicious to witness. I have seen children 
shrink from these pictures (on the other hand, 
I possess a copy of Dor^s '' Rabelais," over 
which I have seen little children laugh till I 
thought them descended from the great hu- 
mourist himself). Sometimes a business-looking 
man win examine these Dor^s, give them tY% 
seconds' examination, and, not understanding 
them, come to the natural conclusion that they 
most be an humbug. At other times I have 
seen solemn-looking gentlemen hang about that 
window with extreme longing, ana at last go 
into Messrs. Hachette's esUblishment. 

Gustave Dor^ is, beyond a doubt, a genius. 
The savage opposition he frequently meets with 
proves this. And only ten years ago he was a 
school-boy, frightening parents, friends, and aU 
nervous people who knew him, by a personal 
audacity as pervaded by eUqw as are those of 
bis drawings not devoted to epic subjects. 

They still talk in Rouen, where Dor^ was bom 
in the January of 1833, of Oustave's perform- 
ances on the parapet c^ the cathedral, perform- 



ances which do not pale before those of Leotard 
and Blondin. On a certain day all those 
Rouen worthies present on the Grand Place 
were horrified, startled, or piqued, by a loud 
scream from a market-woman, whose eyes 
were fixed on the exterior of the parapet 
of the cathedral. Everybody followed the 
woman's eyes, and then everybody saw a 
slender youth performing gymnastic tricks on 
the ledge of the highest cornice of the building. 
Everyb^y was shocked, and everybody stopped 
to see the end of it. The bouquet of the per- 
formance consisted in the exhibition of the feat 
caUed, in French gjrmnastic circles, the broi de 
fer, which consists m holding yourself out hori- 
zontaUy from a pole. This the young performer 
achieved by grasping the balustrade, and stretch- 
ing his body out in mid-air. The performer 
was perfectiy cool, but the screeching among the 
market-women in the Grand Place was terrific. 
They declared he was lost, but not one of them 
would faint tiU the ai&ir was decided. Mean- 
while the police assumed a position of severity, 
with the air of an intention to take the body into 
custody the moment it reached the ground. 
Everyone was deceived, and the police were 
probably outraged, for the young performer 
made a graceful bow and retired, as though 
overwhelmed with applause. This was the first 
appearance in public of Gustave Dor^, and it 
must be admitted (]^uite as startling as any. 

Those young Britons, of Dora's age, who are 
intimate with him, know that he is more English 
than French: for instance, he does not nncy 
that every woman he looks at is in love with him, 
though certainly he is handsomer than forty-nine 
out of fifty average Frenchmen ; while, on the 
other hand, he dimks, smokes, and laughs like 
a 'young Saxon, and possesses that other English 
qualification — the love of betting. Say to him 
" You don't bet, do you, Gustave ?" " Bet you 
I do," is his answer. To complete his English 
tendencies, in travelling he will drive a-head of 
everybody. " Get on,'' he alwavs seems to be 
saying, as though touring were a kind of Derby- 
day. Pedestrianizing in the TVrol, with a few 
friends, some time back, he felt the necessity of a 
day's rest. He and his party were in advance 
of some Oxford men, who were pushing over the 
mountains at a pace which put the Frenchmen 
to some inconvenience to maintain the lead. 
'* WeU," says Dor^, ** we'd knock oflf for a day, 
but those English are so obstinate they'll get 
before us." " You can't stop them for an hour," 
says a friend. '* Bet you I can,** says Dor^ 
*' all a day." 

He did, for that same evening he invited all 
the guides of the locality, their wives, and 
danghters to a ball, moistened with unlimited 
wine, and he kept them dancing an night. Next 
day there was not a guide to be hid tin the 
morrow; and Dor^ gained his wager. Nor, 
apart from the bet, had he laid out his money in 
vain ; for like Wilkie in an ale-house, or at a 
farmer^s, he was sketching the peasants for 
honrs^ while they were enjoying themselves. 






OiMBivt Duftt 



The father of Dor^, at ihe ^tiine of hii Bon^B 
birth> was a Oovemment engineer i and though 
that gentleman violently and persietently, during 
some yearit opposed Dora's love of the pencil, 
he ehowsy or did till recently, a battle piece, the 
first <hrawing done h^ his son at the age of 
four, in 1837, the child's genius having been 
firea by One of the early French successes in 
Algeria. Of course this work is a child's, but 
the investigator can see in it the movement, the 
life, the sweep, if 1 mav use the word, for which 
Dor^ is now celehratea. 

The father, however, committed a miserable 
^rror when, a^rmed at the passion the hoy had 
for die pencil, he fbrbade him to draw, either at 
home or at school. Perhaps that order does not 
say much in favour of the engineer's own genius. 
The bop neglected everything for hia pencil, 
which was always in his hand. 

" What will become of vou ?'* said the school* 
master one day, when he had eaught the lad 
sketching— ^^ have 70U forgotten you are the son 
of an engineer ? You are lost.^' 

This rebuke enraged Dor^ nor has he ever 
been celebrated for nis patience^ and though he 
drew no lesl after the reprimand than before it, 
he worked tnorei and at the end of the term he 
earned off all the prises of his form* 

This success gained him his first visit to Paris, 




matter — it is an idea.'' This must have been 
Dorics feeling upon entering it, though, perhaps, 
he was not able to define tne emotion ; kt the 
very first dav he was in Paris, he slipped away 
from his fatbeir, and hunted up Philippon. the 
artist-publisher. Philippon opened the little 
portfolio with a smile, then took the youtig 
artist by ihe hand. 
But bor^ the elder raged at the idea of his 

Son being an artist. Back went little ]Dor6 to 
^hiltippon, who immediately applied the great 
*^ how much ?^' argument. He sent the son back, 
with the copy ef an agreement, by which he 
bound himself to pay the lad at the rate of £200 
a year for his services. 

Thereupon M. Dor6 permitted his son to prac- 
tise as an artist. The boy was placed with a family 
in Paris, and became a day-8(iholar at Charle- 
magne College. Here he was the class-fellow of 
Edmond About, who is about five years t)or^'8 
seiiior. tlia first important at)pearance8 in 
public were made in the Journal pour Aire, and 
a vast increase in the circulation of this paper 
was one result, another being that Dord with- 
drew from his coUegei and devoted himself en- 
tirelv to art» Nor dia he study under a master, 
and nis independence shows itself in the origi- 
nalitv of his art-interpretations i but on the other 
hana it may be frequently prominent as error. 

At the age when most men of genius are at 
the foundations of their fame t)or6 has com- 
pleted the oomer-stone of his. He revels in his 
work. Take his battle-pieces i they are innu* 
pierable, yet mi Wq are alikQ<«-¥^ot one is mo- 



dellad on Vemet t look at hit landseapas^ ib^ 
resemble those of nobody else, and yet yoa feel 
they are true : you see ha into his forests, his 
abysses seem to drag the eyes down into ihem $ 
and while he can midu his horisons boundleai^ 
his jagged rocks seem to be ready to topple on 
vou. I do not deny that Dor^ may sometimes 
he vulgar, but his worst enemy cannot say he is 
in8ipid**-no. not in one of the 60|000 separate 
works which have resulted from his hand. 

A great Question in trench artistic cird^ now 
stands-^Wnat will be Dora's future ? It is im- 
possible to say. A French writer, of little £une« 
declares that Dor^ possesses the ^'Ulogigm Jk la 
passion** It is difficult to understand the mean- 
ing of this phrase. I report it as one of the 
criticisms on the works of a genius, t>erhap8 the 
most unequal the world has ever seen. All bis 
pictures are marvellous In one of a thoasand 
varying ways, and yet not a single spedmen is 
free from glaring faults. Another French critie 
says : '' You must take one ef Dora's pictures 
as a whole, you must not analyse it,'' and per- 
haps this is the f Airest criticisni it is possibie to 
5ive him. That he exaggerates is indisputable. 
L hill is made as high as a mountaiiu a hedge- 
bank is converted into a ravine, and his every 
fortress appears as impregnable as Gibraltar. 
It may be easily understood that Dor^ has few 
critical, friends in England^ The one ItmN^r 
Bnglish artist who approaches his style in any 
suecessful degree, Mr. Gilbert, seldom meets 
with other printed praise than that faint eulogy 
which is almost as provoking as silence. 

The French critics divide Dor^s works 
into three great olssses t those which produce 
*•' laughter," such as his illustrations of Rabelais i 
those which induce ^' excitement," such as his 
Wars of the Crimea and Italy i and those which 
create ''awe." such as the Wandering Jew 
carioonsi and, within the last few monthss the 
illustrations of Dantsi 

Dor^ delights the public, he disgusts Grities. 
The public ask for the obvious, the critics for 
the profound. Dor€ is always obvious, while 
be works far too rapidly to be profound. Critics 
abhor facility, and the greater number on this side 
the ohanneli who know anything of t)or^ are 
disposed to maintain, while admitting a general 
truth in all his work, that till he is careful 
he is below consideration^a style of criticism 
which would apply with equal effect to ttubens. 

That Dorot howeveri has become more carefi:d 
during the past two vears than he was, is certidn. 
Perhaps the art^world will mark a great ehuige 
io him between the thirtieth and thirty-fifm 
years of his age.. This improvement shows itsrif 
in the Dante» where the anatomy is frequently 
M true as stupendous^ Some critics say thii 
here the anatomy is too prominent* This 
objectkm might as well be taken to Miehasl 
Angelot 

When the critie comes to Dor^s ettHTtsses 
he still finds the sftme kinds of beauties, titeg^ 
gerations, and faults that he mav mark in the 
engn^vings; but in painting bore's grandeur is 
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itill moM fillbte tbWi ih his blbck ^l^k. tti 
lookinft tipofi dtie Of his picttitnss it seetnS to 
wrround th« dbsefVi^r. In i860 his exhibited 
an immense canvas, the subject of which was 
taken from the thirty-second canto of the 
^ IlileiliOi'' Yirgy Md Dante, atrirad within the 
lihMb eirole) ata ereeaiig tbeity lake^ Which Was 
terrifi(^li/ bt^uAdliBBS. On all sides roam and 
writhe the m\i\% of " tfAitoni,'' condemned to the 
torture of eternal cold. The fibres coil rather 
than float in the freezing water. The effect 
presses upon one^s very heart — ^the obdet'ver 
feels as though in prison while looking on this 
work^ and his eyes seek the grand, calm ^gures 
of the poets, a resting-place as sweet as an 
oasis in a desert. All beyond the boundaries of 
these two figures is teh'or, p&in, and despail^, 
which contrast wonderfully with the calm and 
i«pose of the poets. The livid tone of the pic- 
ture completes the idea — the whole work making 
a sensitive observer shrink from a chance breeze 
which may paSs him as he looks upon this paint- 
itog of the passions. S&me people say this is 
not at all a painting. What is it ? Does it re- 
flect Dante ^ If so-^necessarily it stands a great 
work of art. 

Dor^ is not troubled by criticism. He hears, 
but he never loses his tempe^^ ot his appetite 
through the medium of an adverse judgment. 
He lives happily, if nervously^ in his smaller 
•tndio^ with its fonr tables, a little stove» and 
a great litter — wood blocks, lithographic stones, 
crayons, proof sheets, sketches, books, papers 
lying about everywhere, and cigar ends well 
rained all over the blocks, stones, papers &c., 
&c. ; f9r Dor^ smokes while at work, and in the 
joyous, time-devouring agony of composition he 

pitches hift half^smok^ cigars about in the most 
fm\At manner. 

The visitor-— and one mtlst fhofoughly well 
know Dor^ to have the entry into his sanctum — 
will find the queerest combination of balf-worked- 
out ideas about the place. Hefe is a portrait 
of a prince shoUlderiDg Jack the Giant Killer; 
there a vivid battle-pie6e side by side with 
Gargantua. 

There is something new in every faintly- 
sketched idea. Tkke that papefe* on the ground. 
Hop o' my Thiimb valiantly leading hii bfotbers, 
and asking house-t-oom of the ogfe'^ Wifo. The 
picture is exquisite in its simplicity. It is night, 
the forest is dark, and the children are crowding 
away ft'om one 6f Dor6'8 wonderful tte&B, as 
like the ogre himself as it is possible to be. 
Hop o' my Thumb coolly asks shelter, and 
above him stands the ogre's dismal wife, lighting 
up the group with a lantern — altogether a 
Rembrandt-like effect. But the giant's house 
must look ogfish. Mark the hideous bat nailed 
against the Wall^ and the bull's skull over the 
door. As for Dor^s Rabelais pictures, the 
only true criticism of this work would be that of a 
child who would look, and shrink ; then look 
again-^flrst wonder, and then latigh. This 
genre of t)or^8 Wdrk may be Called that of 

'' iahtaltie rMlit//' Or tftke his picture of Fuss 



ih Boote. Iti ihe diMimce yoil eee Ihe Mrrtiige 
of the Ma^bis de CatHbafl apt)Matihltot i tti^<A- 
while the m. With the most eonninf faee evef 
seefi even in a cat is btdl^^ng the fttHtics ihto A 
HhoW of respbfet for "iby Inrd.** Thtt i*hKl«y 

Of the b^M is ^ie^didl^ sbnwn; 
On the waite of D6H*i Htiinio aih9 ii ftw v^ry 

siifipij^-franied (irtiWings, made at ah (safl)^ dM 
itt bin tmreet- of sUticesii. One is k sketch of tni 
Wandering Jew, p^tm ift hand, l^sfting thi 
cl^ss^ fh>m which he shrinks. Tne despair Oii 
the fkce is helu^hehding. Anbthe)- i^ a sketch 
of a highly important soldier cares^ng a biHh- 
day flbwer-t>Dt of wall-flowei^, and knocking at 
the door of '^Mdlle, Jalie, blantihisitnee.*' 

7>nw— What's that f 

While you ha^ been looking abbut, Dor6, 
who IcnoWs all those sketched, has taken dowh 
hia violin, for he is a musician in a small wav, 
and sometimes lets fall thd pentil in order to 
take Up the bow. 

There is no nonsense abotit Dor6. He kfaowa 
how short lifb is-^how long aft. His tery paiht^ 
ing rooms (he hkn two) show bib serious Woi^k& 
man-like apirit. Minor artista loVe to stiiff theit 
rooms with bite of aMout*, frat^menis Of barving, 
dabs of brocade, a hw htpiers (the lilstier the 
bettei^) and cativa^sea Whit^h thajr have been 
looked iipotl by aome of the old mastera, and 
with Contempt intb the bargain. In Dora's 
roonis you see nothing bnt caO^^sed and Wbod^ 
blocks, with more or less genius in colour or 
pencil n}]on their surfaces, and all leahihg 
against grey walls aa plain ai kn old-faahibned 
quakej^Bs's di'ess. There is not tiht 8t)are bhair 
in the place, and quite a doken half-finished 
fottuues all aboUi Look ! obsehre that paHly 
completed pioture^^a little fair-haired girl stop^ 
ping the hatkd of the joDy undertaker stretched 
towards the dead Mother. Or the next canvas 
—an old, old beggat* woman, alive only to soua, 
seated near A church poreh, while tWon-esh i^sy 
children play about her. The contract between 
death and life, adfe and childhood, ih these two 
plcttil-es, is marvellous. Thei^ always is some- 
thing marvellous in Dora's pictures. 

But the oddest sight in Dora's atelier is Gus- 
tave himself. He can't sit still to his work. 
Either one leg or both knees kre doubled under 
him. His head is never straight, and frequently 
his right foot is temporarily the highest part of 
him. Sometimes he wUl stick his block against 
the wall) and sketch with the Wood above the 
line of hie eyes. The next moment he is full 
lengthi Of half-length oil the table, a^d all the 

while he is whistling like a btadkbli^, and 
smoking like a trooper* And at last, when five 
minuter quietude suggest that he has fbUnd k 
comfortable {)psition and the wofk is progressing 
*»it is finished I 

Gustave Dor^ is as simple and candid as a 
well-bred child. Nor let it be supposed, as it 
may easily be by those WhO khOW him Only 
through hid WOfka, that he ia eccentria of Un- 
steady. He is a re6i)eetable Frenchmliti, Whb 
has not much opinioti of his loOks, and Who 
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does not wonhip' a mirror. Naturally lie if 
eminently melancholy, but it costs him no effort 
to be gay and light-hearted in his social^ as dis- 
tinctive from his artistic, life, because he is 
delightfully generous, and always desirous of 
pleasing without any wish to shine exceptionally. 

He has already marked out the work of ms 
life, which he calls his ** epics.'* A good and 
telling word that last, for he asmres fully to 
illustrate Dante, the Niebelungen, Homer, Tasso, 
Cervantes, Perrault, and finally Shakespeare. 
These works he intends crownmg with an il- 
lustrated Bible. 

Perhaps Gustave Bore's life is almost perfect 
grave, happiness. Eminently sensitive, ne can 
at once tell those whom he shall like, and those 
who will hate him. His innate power of attract- 
ing regard is stupendous. An ignorant loving 
old nurse vows that he can cast spells upon 
people whom he wishes to like him; but bis 
onlv conjuring lies in extreme frank-heartedness 
ana a gentle manner. Perhaps it need not be 
added that those who do not like Dor^ hate him 
intensely. And being naturally melancholy, 
sensitive, and easily gay, it follows Dor^ is a bit 
of a humorist. Upon being asked upon one 
occasion for an autograph he wrote it (diagonally, 
in order to be different from everybody else) m 
the form of a cheque— 6o» pcwr an autograph. 
To be sure, Dor^ has other faults beyond his 
artistic ones, but they are hardly worth the 
weighing against the fact that he is perhaps at 
once the ' most famed and most fortunate of all 
the men of genius belonging to Young France. 

His last picture, recently finished, is from the 
'* Inferno;" Paolo and Frandsca di Rimini 
floating in Hades. The composition is wonder- 
fully grand, and German rather than F^rench in 
treatment. There is no exsggeration in the 
whole work, which throughout is subservient to 
the awful remorse on the Francesca's £ice. 
People who idolize Dor6's art vow that in its 
way the repentance of this countenance is as 
great as the sublime exaltation of Muiillo's 
Louvre Virgm, or the power of the Venus 
Victrix. J. R. Wars. 



Why do we, near it, fed soeh solemn awe ? 

Why for as, roimd it, do each terrors lie ? 
Is 't in the Uvid cheek, the fUlen jaw, 

Or the doll glare of the glased nptnmed eye t 

What is 't we shrink from? what is it that shrinks ? 

Why before Death does lAh crouch down a sbtve t 
Whisper the secret, Cknrpse ! betray its linksl 

Ko : dumb it passss to the domb, dark grave. 



The mind is qaenched which in it lately bnmed ; 

The rigid Umbs are bound in icy thrall ; 
" Ashes to ashes^earth to earth*' returned, 

A coffin, spade, and mound of earth end all— > 



DEATH. 

BY BLIZABBTH TOWNBBinOB. 

From the fidnt pulse the life-blood ebbs away ; 

Thicker and faster come the gasping breath; 
And now we stand by a pale piece of clay : 

Was, then, tliat passing sigh the thing called 
Death?— 

The thing we figure, with its ruthless hand 
Down sternly pressing the life-dinging will ; 

Bcoffing at every fntore we have planned ; 
The strong hand powerless, and the high heart 
BtiUt 

Gaze on the stony features of the dead— 

The new claimed subject of its chill control- 
Why does the li? ing heart start back with dread 
^m this poor cast-off garment of the soul ? 



All that beclouded eyes of flesh can 

All that the gross dull ears of earth can hear ; 
Yet, to onr «o«Z#, the spirit now set free 

Bpeaks of a higher state— a holier sphere ! 



Asking for gratnlation, not for grief; 

Whispering, what we call Death is Life, hideed I 
Birth of pare joy 1 — of pain the sure relief! 

Not the dull blank of the cold Athiest's creed. 



Death ! great deli? erer from earth's care and toil I 
Bright wreaths— not cypress— should thy brows 
entwine ! 
Setting the soul free from its '< mortal eoil :" 
What need we more?—'' O Death, the palm Ss 
thine r 



TO L. V. 

Fall many a happy day bath dawned and set 

Sinoe I have taoght, and thou liast learnt firom me : 
One lesson still remains— thoa Itnow'st not yet 

My kve for thee. 

Ever thou gav^ me a willing ear, 

Retuming many gentle thanks in fee i 
Wilt thou with look still onaverted hear 

My love for thee? 

Of lot more fiidr than e'en thy dreams of old. 

Of gifts laid up in ftir-off treasory, 
Of lof e itsel^but ne? er have I told 

My love for thee. 

Speaks to the heart now earth, and sea, and air, 
Thou know'st their voice, the voice thou learn'st 
from me : 
Where shall I find a voice that may declare 

My lof e for thee ? 

And still thou thlrstest, ever ssking more 
For higher light and deeper mystery: 
Oh ! ask to learn my highest, deepest lore, 

My love for thee. 

Yet ask me not; bat O, with sweet sarmise, 

Ask thy own heart; for I most learn from thee t 
And tell me, fondly, with those trembling eyes, 

Thy love for 
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THE RED POOL COTTAGE 



BY LOUIS SAND. 



''Aye, whistle away. Many a fiercer blast 
has bad a tusele witb tbe old cbimneys ; bat 
they*il sUnd my time. How cold it is V' 

The fire was piled in tbe grate, and sent its 
shadows leaping and dancing on the walls; bat 
the old man raised himself in his pillowed chair, 
and spread his hands before it, shirering. 

''Another Christmas —one more, and I hare 
seen seventy. This is the last, though. Lucy, 
we must have some holly, child, and ivy. The 
berries are thick, this year : don't forget it : and 
Lucy—** (a girl rose f^m her seat by the fire, 
and went up to the old man)—" are the curtains 
drawn?*' 

"Yes, uncle.*' 

" And the doors shut ? How cold it is I** 

" Christmas weather, unde. listen to the 
wind !*' 

" There*ll be fine skating on the Red Pool, 
to-morrow, Luc^. I remember—** 

Lucy Woodleigh turned hastily, with a pre- 
tence of drawing the curtains closer over the 
window. Sbe knew what it was that John 
Woodleigh remembered, and wondered why he 
alwavs would talk about it at night. 

" I always made a pet of him, Lucy. There 
were twenty vears between ns, and yet we were 
always together— vour father and I ; and I saw 
him drowned, ana never lifted a finger to save 
him !** 

** Yon couldn't swim, you know, uncle." 

"It wasn*t that, child— I loved him so, the 
eight turned me to stone ; and I had not the 
power to move. But it would have been all the 
same; there were plenty to help, if hdp would 
have done anything. And I thought of his 
young wife, and the little wee thing that had 
Just come to bless them — that was you, Lucy. 
Never you learn to skate— do you hear?" 

" It isn't very likely, uncle." 

" I don't know that Ladies do it, and you 
are as good a lady as any of them. Haven't 
I had you educated as well as any lady ? An- 
swer me that." 

" I suppose so." 

" Then what do you talk nonsense for ? Poor 
Frank loved books : if he could see you he 
would say the old fbllow had done his duty. If 
there is no money for you when I am gone, you 
could set your living as a governess to-morrow, 
couldn't you?" 

" I supiMse so," repeated Lucy. 

Getahving as a governess! And Lucy looked 
round the twelve-feet square parlour of the Red 
Pool Cottage, wonderinff how she should feel 
when the time came. Small as the room was, 
it had a piano (Lucy's own), a full book-case. 



and an old-fashioned sofa, besides John Wood- 
leigh's easy-chair; and it had also that inde- 
scribable air of comfort which is always trace- 
able to the hand of a gentlewoman. If Lucy 
Woodleigh were not a lady bom, there was not a 
look of hers, or a gesture, or a word, that did not 
tell of an innate gentleness and refinement which 
education may improve, but cannot plant. 

" But I shouldn't like you to do it, Lucy," 
said the old man, going back to his last speech. 
" We musn't let it come to that. Shall I ever sit 
in my loom again, I wonder ? But there's little 
call for weaving in these davs. I remember, 
Lucy, when your mother used to come on a pil- 
lion behind poor Frank, to bring — " 

" Unde," interrupted Lucy, " why didn't you 
teach me to spin ?" 

"Out of fashion," sud the old man, grimly. 
" Your mother spun herself a set of table-linen 
before she was married. There's little of the 
good old home-made stuff now ; but 1 can weave 
Uie linseys yet. See how fashion changes every- 
thing 1 Why, I remember when your aunt 
would have scouted the notion of a hnsey petti- 
coat to go to church, and now all the grand folk 
wear nothing else. Lock tbe door» Lucy. Dr. 
Fenton won t come to-night." 
"He said he should." 

"Said he should, did he? Ah, that was to 
you ; I didn't hear it Dr. Fenton ? In mj 
days young lads didn't get that put before their 
names. Where did he study ?" 
" At Edinburgh." 

" She knows all about it," murmured the old 
man. " Lucy, what does George Fenton come 
so often for ?" 

" How can you ask, uncle ? What should a 
doctor come for, but to see his patient ?" 

" Patient— that I never was, in my born days ; 
lesa so now than ever. But, Lucy, folks aren't 
so desperately anxious to keep an old man out of 
his grave a month or two longer — ^a month or 
two at most. Well, well, I'll not torment thee, 
child ; look the door, however ; there's lots of 
fine parties up in the town this fine Christmas 
night, and he won't come. Go and look through 
the north window ; you'll see the lights like a 
great illumination through the frost — hush I 
Was that a knock ? See, child." 

Perhaps it was that her ancle's words had 
roased some consciousness which had been 
sleeping hitherto— Lucy never stirred to meet the 
doctor as she had been wont to do, but suffered 
their one servant to usher him in with due de- 
corum; and he was in the room with his cheery 
words, and his face all glowing with the frosty 
wind, before she rose slowly from her seat. 
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*' My Lnc^B tamed coward, this cold wea- 
ther,'' said the old man. '* Shut the door, Me^. 
Dr. Featon, take a seat.'' 

" I couldn't come befp?e/' said the youDg 
doctor. ^* I had a case down in Ward's Alley — 
a very painful one, because the cook is more 
wanted than the doctor." 

" Aye, aye, this sharp weather pinches the 
pflpr |b)J^ ipritU hare c^pbqards. Beayen h^p 
theml t didn't expect you to-pight— thought 
there would he lots pf grand balls, ^nd 
thi^t sort of thipg ; but Lupy said you WQ»)4 
come." 

George Fenton tprp^d to loqk f^t Lucy, as sh^ 
sat with name ^ntricfite piece of wotk in her 
hand $ bvt she was obstinate^ and would npt 
raise her head, peitber did his face turn readily 
away from her* There was something satis- 
fying in ev^ry d^t^U his eye took in — sometl^ipg 
unlike other yoqng girls — something which, ip 
fact, caused his attentiop to wander strangely 
from the old man's garrulous speeches, and he 
stammered when John Wqpdlf igh recaUe4 hira 
peevishly. 

" I — I beg your pardon,** s|^d George; *< the 
fact is, I ffin engaged to go to a mrty to-pight, 
1^ the ?naypr's, J cou)d^'( W«U r^fusp. be-t 



cause — 

" He won't patroniap ypu, dcm't thi«Hit, Bb I 
you are getting so granq, your old jfrienas n^ay 
whistle for you shortly, I see 1" 

'' But I thoiJtglit/' proceeded the doctor-^-'' I 
fif^cied— that is« I wanted to )u)pw how you were 
going on," 

The old man rubbed l^is hc^^d> and phucl^pd^ 
for he knew, or thought he kpew, wnppi \i was 
the doctor wanted to see, A ^l^i^p spa^m dis- 
torted his face suddenly, f^nd he groaned. Lppy 
n^as beside l^ipA ii^ a moment ; 1)ut he p^Ption^d 
her away. 

" No, no, it's nothing worse |him UtuaL Go 
awayi little one, and tall^ to Meg. I must, have 
a word or two with this doctor of ou^." 

" Aye, you may look," he said, fis the door 
closed fUxer her, ipad the rooni ^d the fire 
seemed to George to have grown dull ifU at 
ouce. *' Sb^ ia ope of a thousand— my little 
girl. I b<^ve given her everything I could think 
of, ii^ the way of education, ^d I lu|ve few fears 
foif her/' ueorge's answer yr^B something be? 
tween a groan and a platitude; but the oldn^iap 
^ent on, watchipg hipi closply^ ** She will he 
al^ to g^ hpv own living with tbe best of them 
^dien I ai^ gope. Education is a fipe thing, no 
doubt." 

** How me yoQ tqfnigbt?*' ^ed the doptor, 
wincinff desperately. 

"^bat aoe8itp:iatter^ We know, you apd 
I, Creorge Fepton, tl^i^t it opn't be long--Tnot 
many moptlis. I wfu^ted to ask you how longi 
but, after all, it's po matter. Sometimes I ^m 
sorrowful fpv Lucy, and think perhaps I might 
hfMre done better for her. It's nard to think of 
hpr put in \h9 world alone. And I w^ a rich 
man puce, ^s I dai'esay ypu iu^ve beard ; but 
fanning got bad, and Ig^ve it up. Weaving 






has gone the way of all trades, and so— what, 
already ! You can't be rested yet." 

•'Yes, I must go," said^he doctor,"' hastily. 
^ I only just looked in to-r-^ mayn't I wish your 
niece good-night ?" 

" Lucy child, here ; Dr. Fenton is^'going." 

The room was whirling round with Dr. Fen- 
ton, as he ventured to hold the small hand, wfaidi 
po rough work had been suffered to harden^ ia 
hifi owp for a mopaept, 

Poor George I he would have liked to pot }m 
arpn ropud I^ncy, and claim her as his qwn pos- 
s^s^ion for ever : but there were big obstacles in 
his wfiy, aud ^e knew it^ As for I^ucy, she 8^4 
good-night ip the ci^raest voic9> %Bd withdrevf 
hfr hand seeipiDgly without a shade of feeling of 
any sprt ; " for she was thinking all the while—* 
"I am of no consequepce at altto Dr. ?eut<Hi ; 
my uncle fancies } api ^aual to fdl those ^p§ 
ladies he goes amongst; but I kppw better, { 
do not talk like them, or feel lil^e them* Aa to 
my dress--" And she looked down upop bpr 
plain, dark dress with a smile, wbiph sai()^ " It 
is al) as it sliould b^ I dop't t^nk I should 
like tp be tricked opt in pipslips and l^es this 
winter weather 1" . . . • " Isn't it bright aD4 
CQp)fortab}e h^re. uncle?" 

The old man shrpgged his shoulders, 

"The doctor didn't seepi to ^pd it so, (lUcy. 

^ Ah, he was in a hurry to go to tl^e party; 
said Lucy, noddinjg indifferently. 

" Apdl forgpt to ask him if ne would Pat hif 
Christmas dipper here tp-morrow.** 

'^ I wouldn't ask him, uncle. He is sum to 
have so many invitations, ^d will \^ p^ore in 
bis element amongst—" 

"The ftne people-reli ? It's afl s^ mistake.** 
grumbled the old man to himself. "I 4i4 
think he was one that would bay^ liked bpr for 
herself: but I'm glad I didn't tell him, that I 
4m, And she doesn't se^m to cp^, aftef 9II. A 
woman would have kpown now all abqut tbc( 
qigps and 8yamtoa)9» but I'm pothipg l)ut ^ 
clumsy old grupibler* Well, she's fit for pduk^ 
ipftyhow. vpyerness, indeed— I think I see it I** 

And t4Ucy wept to becj^ in her indifference 1 
and she lay still apd slept, like the <}uiet cbild 
she was, and awoke ai^fpn pud agaiu with the 
dull, heavy pain of having lost something ; tpd 
thep she woul^ say. *' What ba^ve I done ? Why 
did I never think of it before ? Aa if I pouJd bf 
anything to him, who lives amongst people ao 
different 1 Oh, I hope I shall bp ^att^ to- 
morrow V* 

And so i^mj people hi^vp hopq^ and wffl 
hope: bpt the spu rises pn a trpuolfi wVch 
tpkes pi^piy a bitter morrow tp pure, 



CHi^P. II, 

George Fepton bent his head to the wil^» V^i 
walked awav rapidly in the directipn of thp 
gleaming lights of the town. W^at a fool bf 
had been to leave them ! What use was there in 



JU fted PiHil C9tt4lt€. 
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ill And h« im^ M flg9ff«Hie|it to go to n 

*' Qanff \h^ purtj 1" mntttr^d tbe doctoi, 
And ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ t^ndes gvf w shctftef , «od % 
9Qf\ of unoartaiAty (Mmb^ ipto tb^i till at the 
next stUa 1%^ Itopp^d Md iMOad agfdait it, in- 
stead of getting Q^mt And qiakipg the beat of 
Mf iniy }H>iBa, Ilka a aapaibk ptaP* 

Ha wan looking at tba light in the kitaheii 
vindow of the n^ Pool Cottage, and at the 
Aad Ppol itself, which gliateped like a hard, 
vhita abeet in the ipoonlight. And George 
tkpiight how solitary it looked, dowp there 
Hinoqgat the har^ trees, with the amoke of one 
oif th^ old qbimnaya ilsipg »p to the cold, biight 
ld(v. And bf ibis tima pia iinget against the 
€m nwi bad evaporated, and a great heavy sigh 
\vif^ from him %a ha leaned ba?k on the stile. 

"Be didq't ipeap it," thought George, "be 
4idi^'t ipaan to torment pie, Ue doesn't know 
«f-bow should ha ?— that it woald be anything 
tn aaa if Litay Woodleigh went opt in the world 
|9 get her own living. For the matterlof that, 
wbi will ever koow it? and why hava X been 
niiah a fool as to keap on going there day after 
4ay» when I knew nothing but ipisery eop)d 
come of it ? Out in the world I tucy Wood- 
leigh out in the worJd I" 

ft was bitterly cold as he stood there, apd he 
pigbt be excused for giving the world a larger 
ahare of abuse than perhaps it altogether foents. 
Also he had conjured up for biipself a slight, 
dark figura buf^tipg that ixosty wind, with nope 
to pioteQt bar; and ha stretehad out his arms, 
Oidy to drop them again and aay, angrily^ 
^* What a fooUamP' 

How did ha know aha would have anything to 
do with biaa» avan if he eould ask h«r?i And 
tbfP (ha hopalesauesa of the thing! Ha» a 
i^rtnga young docti^, with so many older and 
wiaar hciida moeking at hie eforta to keep his 
own above water I Could he ask another to share 
wbpt would bai^l^ keep life and aoul together 
for one? He might have dreamed, perhaps* of 
tbi good tifua aoming, bat then it was so long 
on ^ road I and when it aarived, if arar it did 
9mv% l^^^f Woodlaigb might b^-nrout in the 
w«dd. 

^9 bad thouffbt it ever ao saaAy tiiuea that it 
w«a uaelass (or nis love to grow glamorous now i 
mid what matter ? She had not partad with him 
M though aba oiured whether b^ want or stayed; 
tH^ did uol aaro. Wall, it wm batter so ; be 
aoulo survive it. )ia would be a fool no longer, 
but give up going to tha B^d Pool Cottage, 
And ao> making tbia brave raaolution, bo oriad 
out, bittarly> '' Good^bya, Luov,'^ as though^bo 
WO«ld hear bini> apd marobaa off reaolntel^ to 
dress for the partv. It did not take much tiafto 
to do that, ainca biswardroba was not so exten- 
sive as it might have been ; and wbeii he got to 
t^ maror's houaa> mi found himself ona of the 
moving maaa of perfumed drapery and gay faces, 
it was strange, after bia late resolution, that he 
oonldnot kiop from muttarincr-n-" Out in the 
world.'' And when ha danoed» aa ho did, with 



ll^diaa in brUItaiit Indl-drfasar, a U.p Agmra in 
1^ dark draaa always came l^etwaan him and hia 
partpff, and a pair of brown, inoumful*U)okinf 
oyesaaimed to ask him what ha did there, 9*^^^ 
he got up into a comer, and watched the light 
motion of the dapcera tUl bis braip grew diaay. 
And the psusic, albeit gay enough and merry, 
aaemed to him to bavo aorrow in ita tonei and 
be covered his face for a moment to abut it all 
out« '^ There are none like her," muttered 
George, "pot one!" Then two people with 
their backs towards him began, or rather con- 
tinued, a conversation which he could not help 
hearing, particuUrljr as ha knew from tha first 
that it concerned himself. 

" He has lost his wiu in old Woodleigh's 
cottage," 

*'• Nenaeuaa I He wouldnH be such a fool as 
to stitch up his prospects in that aort of way/* 

" Don't kuow. It ia reported that old Wood- 
laigb will cut up wall, only, like other mis«ps, he 
preteods poverty. The Woodlsighs were rich 
once. 

" AU folly. Why, John Woodleigh couldn't 
keep on his farm I Besides, a young fellow like 
Fenton, with his way to make, should look a 
step higher than that, and win some one to help 
bim, both with rank and money, He is noticed 
now as a bachelor; but if he is suph a donkey as 
that, it's all up with bun.'' 

George felt that he could stand it no longer, 
so he had a convenient headache, which obliged 
him to go home. 

Home! As if it were not the same thipg 
everywhere I As if his meagre little ropm did 
not look more*meagre than ever, more chill and 
desolate, more absolutely unbearable ! As if 
that little, dark-robed ilffure did not sit io the 
ohair eppoeita him, wherever be turned, aud 
fill his heart with unspeakable bitterness ! It was 
not so much for his own sake, he thought, He 
oeuld bear it, but Lucy— out in the world! 
And he knew that what those people had aud 
was all true I It would be ruin to nim, ruip to 
both; even if-<— What use to tblnk about 
it? 

He ooidd not sit there thipking all night, ao 
he.went to bed, and had it all over agaiu ip his 
unaaav aleep. 

And Ohriatmas morning rose, bright and 
froaty, but Georffo way in no haat^ to ropse 
himsdf. When he did go down it was with a 
heavy step and a heavier heart, for he had heard 
some one say in the street, *^ A merry Christ* 
mas !'^ and it made bun shiver with envy. 

Tfaan^the window was ^ orer beautiful tre^s 
and iowars, which had begun to drift ^way 
slowly, and show the clear sk^ of pala blue with- 
out What did hejcare that it was a fl^Ci a glori- 
oua day } What did h^ care for the breiu^fast 
that waa waiting for hun ? 

" I ean't touch it," muttered Georga, rubbing 
the window with his finger. " I am a fool, an 
asa ; I am so ^xvetched that I can hardlv live !" 

Tbett he turaad and saw a letter on tne table, 
and be sat down and broke the seal, with an 
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irritoted exelamatioii ; for he knew the hand- 
wridnpf, and expected a lecture on economy and 
pereererance. And then a sudden change came 
orer the miserable young doctor. He read his 
letter twice — the second time with trembling 
fingers; then he jamped up and cried out, 
** A merry Christmas 1" He poked the fire and 
made it blaze, with a reckless disregard of that 
big lump which had been intended to smoulder 
away and last all mominff ; he waJked to the 
window, rubbing his hands, and said what a 
glorious day it was. And he wished the half- 
starved-looking Buttons, who Inrought in the 
roll, a merry Christmas; much to that injured 
individual's amazement 

"Engaged to dme, am I?" thought the 
doctor. " Where is it, and don't I wish they 
may get it? Thoe's only one place I'll go to 
this day besides church. It must be to churdi 
first, as becomes a thankful man-^and I am 
thankful. A merry Christmas to you all, my 
friends and everybody I" 



Chap. III. 

" A merry Christmas !" 

Old John Woodleigh said it to his niece, as 
she arranged his pillows, and ^proppedihim up 
for his dinner with her usual care. 

By way of answer she repeated^the sentence j 
but something in her tone struck the old man, 
and he pulled her into the ilight; that he might 
look at her. 

"What is it, Lucy? You are cold. Your 
hands are like ice. There, now [they are burn- 
ing I Bless me, there 's nothing the matter, is 
there ?" 

" No, uncle." 

''Don't you go to fell ill. Who's to see 
after my pillows and things, if you do ?" said the 
old man, with the unconscious selfishness of age. 
" Eh, Lucy ? do you hear ? You are not going 
to fall ill ?" 

"There is nothing the matter^ uncle. The 
church was cold, that's all." 

"Warm yourself, then, and eat your dinner; 
and then you shall tell me what the sermon was 
about. When I was hearty, I never missed 
church ; I 've got a whole book full of texts, 
somewhere." 

But Lucy could not remember the text; nor 
did she seem to know much about the sermon. 
And the old man went off into a doze, which 
cut short his reproof for her wandering thoughts 
and carelessness* 

Then Lucy sat looking into the fire, and 
making big caverns in the red coals, and human 
faces; always with that dull weight at her 
heart which had come last night, and the 
strange feeling that something wSch used to be 
a part of herself was gone for ever. In fact, 
though that to-morrow that never comes had 
passed mto to-day, she was no better; but rather 



the weight grew heavier. And the holly and 
ivy had been stuck about the windows, more at 
though it was a task to be got over than a 
pleasure and a joy this merry Cluristmas time. 
And she thought drearily that it was a mistake 
for people to g[o about saying " A merry CSiriat- 
mas 1" Wa$ it merry to any one ? 

The future troubled her, for the first tinw. 
Not that she dreaded that indefinite state of 
" getting her own living," but it was so hard to 
live. If that weight never went away» but was 
to be there always pressing upon her, now could 
she bear it ? And so, passmg from a certain 
stage of sorrow whose desire is only to be rtill, 
into one whidi craves motion for relief, the 
went out into the passajge to walk up and 
down there, that she might not disturb her 
uncle. Why had she never thought of all this 
before ? She oould remember now, how George 
Fenton's visit had come to be the one object m 
her day; but why had she never thought about 
it till too late ? The only thing now was to be 
brave and patient, and do fiithfully the old 
duties which had grown so strangdy distasteful 
to her. Perhaps if she perseverea, rest and 
quietness would come, if sne might never anin 
know the buoyant happiness tiiat died uat 
night under her uncle's speeches. 

And the Christmas Day grew old, so that 
when Greorge Fenton knocked softly and opened 
the door, there was just light enough to show 
him the very figure which had haunted him 
from the time he saw it last. And in his ex* 
citement he stretched out both his hands, and 
took hers into them, crying, passionately, 
" Lucy, Lucy 1" He had never called her so 
before; but no misgivinff troubled either of 
them then, for they understood each other. 
But George told her all, out there in the cold 
(which neither of them felt), and then he went 
in and sat down by John Woodleigh's chair, 
wishing him a merry Christmas. 

The old man bent forward, and looked into 
the doctor's face, curiously. 

" What is it you want now, George Fenton \ 
Don't trifle with me, I haven't long to live." 

" Last night," said George, slowly, " I went 
away from here a hopeless man, loving Lucy 
Woodleigh better than anything on earth, and 
having nothing to ofierher. This morning I 
have had good news. My father's cousin, and 
my godfather gives up to me — ^not sells the 
gooowill, mind, but ptpet-^-his practice, in Fel- 
lerton Wood. The monopoly of a sa»ll town 
and its neighbourhood — a rare practice!" said 
George, exultindy, " so I have asked Lucy to 
go with me, and we want your consent." 

"Umphl so you, George Fenton, a bom 
gentleman—^" 

" Isn't Lucy a bom lady, and better } What 
if she were not V* 

" Hear me out. You, I say, wapt to marry 
the penniless niece of an old weaver?" 

George's lips grew tremulous. 

I "I can never be thankful enoiwh for tiie 
good fortune that has given me her five.** 
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"She will make jHm a good wife. She hat 
been a good niece; bot I could with the had 
aomethug to hdo.'' 

George smilea; a happy, careleaa auiile. 
What £d he want with more than Lacy herself?" 

** Yon are a flood lad> and an honeat/' said 
John Woodleigh. ** Laat night I thought to 
tdl TOUy for I knew you were poor; but I*m 
^ad I did 'nt— I'm glad I neyer told. Tou 
see — ^you see — I wanted one for my Lucy, who 
would like herself— not her money. Now I am 
satisfied. I hare worked hara for Frank's 
child ; and so, on her wedding-day, George Fen- 
ton, she will hare five thousand pounds. Ah, 
they thought the old weaver was bled to death- 
used up; I'm glad I didn't tell. Call her, 
Geom." 

'* Lucy, child ; here 1 What do you think of 
being an heiress, after all ? Why, George " 

But if a shade had crossed the face of the 
young doctor— for it is so pleasant to think of 

E'ving aU to those we love— it passed away as 
Dcv stood beside him, and the old man put 
her iiand in his, and bade him be good to her, 
and be thankfuL 

So he was thankfuL Who can tell how 
thankful? 



<« 



Ton will not like my Lucy less for the 
Christmas-box I have given her, eh, George? 
She can't help it, you know." 

Dr. Fenton made no answer, except by draw- 
ing the hand he held a little closer. It was 
worth while to suffor ae he had suffered, for 
such a day as this. 

"Ah!" said the old man, nodding at them, 
** I shan't be long, but I am fflad to have seen 
it. I wanted a gentleman ror poor Frank's 
dmnghter, and she will have one, eh, doctor ? 
I'm glad it's you; I always fancied you for a 
nephew. And so a merry Christmas to you 
both, and many of them 1" 



STANZAS. 



Is it tme then f She, my idol, 
If y unspoken, yet my idol, 
Snatch'd away in hurried bridal 

To the furthest ends of earth I 
Isittmet And is it fated 
That lier fresh young life be mated 
With one wlioee liateftU— hated 

Riches are his only worth ? 



She, 80 young, so feir, so beauteous. 
She, so modest and so duteous, 
She, with graces e? er new to us 

Who livM upon her eyes ! 
JSe, a hsrd metallie trader, 
A mere bwrgsin-making trader, 
What in heav'n or earth hath made her 

Give her life in saerifloe ? 



Is she not what I had tbo^ht her ? 
Has her first short season taught her 
That the simple, duteous daughter 

Leads a life bat stale and <* sIow"t 
Have the thoughts of wealth^position- 
Worldly influence— condition, 
Wrought this sad— this sad transition ? 

Heav'n I pray it be not so ! 



Has she ta'en the first that ask'd her ? 
The first rich man that ask'd her? 
Has the fellow's gold unmask'd her. 

And dash'd deceit away ? 
Or is she but consenting^ 
Reluetantly consenting—* 
Yielding, and yet repenting. 
To the in>n— unrelenting 

Will of those she mast obey t 



Are these jealousies that more met 
Nay : by all the stars above me I 
The girl did never love me; 

I was not for such as she. 
But a dog like that to gain her ! 
A brute like that to train her 1 
IVliat had he done to gain her ? 

Would his wealth were in the sea ! 



Why wish I her to tarry ? 

Am I mad that she should marry T 

No. Had it but fell'n to Harry 

This Australian to eclipse. 
He 'd have felt the spirit-presence ; 
JSTe 'd have taught her sweet love-lessons ; 
JETe'd have eaught the deepest essence 

Of the nectar of her lips! 



Then, I would not rave thus msdly. 
I could liave giv'n her gladly—* 
At least not over-sadly 

To such an one as he : 
For he reads the thoughtfhl maiden ; 
like a book he reads the maiden ; 
Through her shadowy eye, dream-laden, 

All her spirit he can see. 



But how idle is my sorrow ! 
Ah, how futile is my sorrow ! 
Hie ship will sail to-morrow 

Though my tears like rivers flow. 
Well, another dream is scatter'd, 
And another hope is shatter'd : 
But my heart, my heart was shatterM 

Long ago— long ago. 

J. B. 8. 



IfiftXT AKn WoftTB.— The merit of some people 
is principally in the clearness of their pseoeptioiiSy 
while the worth of others is mainly fai the strength 
of their afibetions. The former appreciate without 
kfing; the latter love without ai^redating. 
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Bdgewortk teUfl a)« \\m% he ia rminf the proof- 
sheets of ' Garry Owe^' m the * Ghristaias-box' 
that is to be for 1829. My brother oonelades 
by a sentence which paules me a Httle. 

***Tbe editor is in great want of the eonelnsion.' 

** The conclusion of what } 

** I sent the whole of' Garry Owen* to yon at 
once. Perhaps he means conclusion of the 
' Christmas-box.' Pray write a line to me as soon 
as you reoeire this> to set the matter at rest with 
me, and mention if jom gan v)h^ ypu publish 
your ' Christmas-box.' 

*' I have writteA (his diyr to my friend Gerard 
Ralstone, of PhiUde)phia> to tdl him that he 
may put a copy of the MS. of ' Garry Oven* which 
I sent to him» into the hands of the publishers 
of an American Souvenir — I believe Messrs. 
Carey and Lea — as soon as my letter shall reach 
him. 

" I had restoieted him from ffiving it to any 
publisher, exeept upon condition that it should 
not reach London before your ' Christmas-box' 
should be published, which I said would, I 
thought^ appear in J^uary, 1829. Mr, Rajstone, 
in a letter which | have just received (and 
answered) bemoans himself much on this re- 
striction, which he informs me would absolutely 
prevent the possibili^ of its publicatioi^ in the 
American Souyepii^i which wUl appear in 
November. 

*' As I believe, from what my brother tells me 
of your prao^sheets, that you will have your 
book out bofore November, I think the per- 
mission which I have this day given Mr. Ral- 
Btone to do what he pleases in America with 
' Garry Owen' cannot aisplease you, or be of any 
disadvantage to your publicatiop. But if I 
should have mistaken^ write straight to Gerard 
Ralatone, Esq., Phila(]^pbiAa fipd say so, and tell 
him distin^y ^ what Um^ yoi> publish, and to 
what time we restrict. { am f^hepied (e have 
said so much about e trifle,*— t aoA* dear sir, 
yours triUy» Maeia Edgibwobth. 

** If yon have not a frank at command, please 
to enoloee to W. Gregory Esq., directing it on 
the cover to Miss Eogeworth, Edgeworth's 
Town." 



*• Dbar Sir, — I certainly never received the 
packet you mention, and hope you may be able 
to trace il. Yo« muet have thevghl it very 



extraordiiiary that you never beard from — 
As to yo^r having divided the story in any way 
you thought most suitable, and your hiiTmg 
made any yerbal corrections you saw neeeawT* 
I am quite glad yon did so, and that JouiT won 
was not actually delayed by this accident. 

** Your letter to Mr. Ri^stpne is explicit and 
proper. But I am sure they will print * Q*nT 
Owen' in one qf their Souvenirs neyerthelaea, if 
my permission reaches them in time» aa his 
statepient of the demand for copies far e^c^^ed 
your intended supply you mention, from the 
New Yor|^ edition. 

" I shall be highly flattered by the dedieatioB 
of your * Legends of the Lakes' to |ne ; bat pray 
consider whether it would not be infinite^ iqore 
for the interests of your book and your &me to 
dedicate to Sir Waiter Soett. 

''Think of what has been said, and if, vpea 
seoond thoughts, yea agree, forget tbit you 
ever mentioned the matter to me* and I ahall 
never forget it, but thiidc it as good aa dqn^ a»d 
better, if better for yqu.— I m« dew »ir, ypnr 
qbliged (and hurried]. 

'* MA1II4 Eqobwowtr.'^ 



" tidgeuforth's TVw, 30/* N<^ 18p8. 

"Db4i» S|^— I have srfely received the 
valuable packet^ franl^d hy yqur gseat relll^m 
with his very best autograph. I eA0}4d be W' 
pardonable, considering all things, if I omitted 
a single post to acknowledge the receipt of the 
bank-notes, £30 ♦ ♦ * I bave not yet had 
one moment's time to look into the * Legends of 
the Lakes.' I am sure I have reason to be grati- 
fied by even your thought of dedicating them to 
me, and eqmdly sure you neither would nor could 
say anything that would offend roe. I hope I 
am not disposed to be offended without cause, 
and you appear dieposed to think ftur better of 
me than I desfMrve. 

^' You were so gqod a^ tQ 8&y YQU MtHI put as 
many copies f|8 f wish fOT Ht py diipqeal* ^ 
venture to write tq PilhUQ tP flodges and 
Mc Arthur for balf*a-dqaeQ, ai»d I heg you to 
order one to Captain Beaufort's, 51, Manchester- 
street, for Mrs. Beaufort, from Maria E. — I am, 
dear sir, yours very pincerely, 

" It is but honest tq teU yqu At QQOil that I 
have made a reeolntum never to write more fbr 
any of theea Ananalat I am now wy bns^f 
and liave liad a mvhtade e£ lettms " '^ ""^'^ 



The Oroker C$¥f^tfmdenee. 



QAM 



day, which yoa v^ii f^^mt 9$ an apology for 
the thortneM hi matier and manner of this/' 



«« 
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"My Dbar Si^yfT-IwHt^ to you vith one 
of the ptfM which JW «ept me by CapUiu Beaa- 
foit, and in so doiag did roe honour, pleasure, 
and kindness. They ave to me a real daily 
permanent blesmng. Tbey answer at all times, 
and for all occasions, and all purposes, and on 
all papers, from the roughest rninoceros skin of 
browptpapff^pi^rofj dizectioQ to the fiueat skat- 
ing of glased note-paper of 4pe li^dy— -pnch as 
this upon which I am now skatingi Unlike 
the hard and cruel iron pens of every multitu- 
dinous description, which begin with the fiairest 
seeming as trustworthy servants, and i^en they 
have won the confidence of their enaployer 
' desert him at his utmost need,* ifeftise to stir 
foot or leg for him. When it is a matter of tife 
or death that he is wanting to sign, or with the 
carriage at the door and a duke waiting, or 
dinner on the table and a duck waiting, those 
yillanons traitors will stick with Ug^-aeross 
and leave you ^ look about where yqu c^n for 
assistance — ' wop't (fo a han^s turn for you,' as 
our countrymen wpuld ezpresf it--pOy i^ot a 
stroke, if you wepe clyi^g for it, 

** After all the inventions of iron, steel, gold, 
silver, platina, ruby-tipped or diamond-tipped 
pens, commend me to the honest thorough-going 
grey goose quill, or, better, black goose quill 
from Hudson^s Bay, such as this now in my 
hand, of which Mr. Groker has given me as 
many as will last me my life, and mHi write my 
win creditably for me sooner or later, as { may 
require or desire. 

^* My dear sir, accept my sincere thanks. I 
hope you indulge yourself in pens as good as 
vou have given m^ and thait ypu never let them 
be idle. Captain Beaufort told me of an ex- 
cellent literary enterpise, in which you had 
made, he says, oreat progress — - the making a 
collection of Irish ballads and songs. It would 
be doing service to literature to illustrate in this 
wav the ancient planners, customa, and history 
of Ireland and the character of the Irish firom the 
olden times, in the same maner as Bbhop Percy's 
* Reliques of Ancient Poetry' have illustrated 
the old manners and customs and character of 
the Enghsh and Scotch. I think you could 
write most edifying introductory chapters i and 
very ent^rtsdning notey, apd parallels with 
Percy's, would affbr4 rich fina ouripus and 
elegaA( pa^i^, I dar^ say you recollect Sir 
Walter Scott's ' IRssay ou tpe Iputt^tion of the 
Ancient Ballad,' in which there are sucn acute 
remarks for the detecting of modem counter- 
feits. That essay is very interesting, and you 
might make excellent use of it, I should think, 
for your purpose, as well as of all his ' Robert 
tho Rhymer' and his ' Minstrelsy of the Scottish 



Bor4ei«,' and eV94 (in the what to avoid i|i his 
'Bride of Triermain,' and bis 'Sir TWs^ffnv') 

which I oFu I thiph d#wirM9ly tirwom^, ai- 
lihongh it is my 4ffyr wd ipoompvp^hlt frieii4 S» 

W»lt^flf B«b thfn, I hi|Vfi R9 «ptiqBtmn 
tMtfti i^4 9m ao( qt|9^6ed tq jpdfff. fsr eveq to 
t«s( iM paerilp in th»t ipespeot, Yqur work, m 
4oubt> foi^ would miihe and Im^p pqpuiM', by 
«d4riWi IPg il tq |h# gf)pci«l feelings of rfftdifili 

4nd th^ 9vmm of kPOwladc[«b hi^tPvicia, 
critical* fo^MMf^ 9^A antiqoarian, which they 
u^y he caloula^d to poN^Mt And from my 

having (gk^A the liberty nod thf V^m to say 
80 mH<)h« I MFVMi n^ i^f sir, you will infer the 
plain truth that I am very anxious that you should 
gq on aqd finish aud publish yom work« And 
as to the e^pe^iif of embfUishiQfnt, recollect 
what Sir Peter Teftzle, or th*! map ip"The Critio" 
says about $snentie. But that an oath would ill 
become a laoy'a iOQutb, { should aay ditto in 
your case, certainly* I hope that you wUl rsoeivfi 
this note, either from the hai^P^ of Cgptaio 
B^Aufo^ qr Iroo^ hi? bfid^^ oj aiater Honors, 
to whoq) he way, to tha gr^at aatisffiptiou qf all 
this family, iparripd ye^rday,— I aoii my (Jw 
^» ypqr fibligedi humble iqrvant. 

''I need not apccify a)} m^ obllgfitipns toypur 
pep, hut believe^ me T kpow and aiQ gn^t^fm for 
thenj all." 



'* Edgm^iV* Jfmm, /|ifi# f* 18»d. 

**I4y psab S|n, — I have h^cn apparently ypyy 
pngratefttl in pot haying sQpne^ thaqked yop for 
voqr Y^ ampsinj^ bpo^, ap^ the pofe ungrate^ 
(ul becausf it entertainecl n)e during a long imr 
prisoqment, to whjch I have been pooped for 
many weeks. I have beeq cpnfiq^ j tp hed and 
f olE^ hy ^h? con^equepces pf a ffjl frop ^ step- 
la4d?r, pn wbich^ at uq age^ | haj no bqsinesf 

to mount, 

;* ijQwever, people I am lUff ei^jpy thf pleur 
sure of reading th^ ippre wheq they arc ^epi-iv^d 
pf the ps^ pf their limbs^ at least when the 
gadding propensity is restraipad, 

" I like tha ' 6ra9P little Shamroclc— the sweet 
little Shamrock of Irelapd' v^ mqch^ an4 
' Thqpe Shandpn bells' still mo^e^ and still mora 
that playful lett^ ap() ty^nslatipp of th^ ^uripuf 
ballad by L. £. L. Yqp have WcU paized f[ay 
andgraT^tiycly apd sfyere; and you haveiu'- 
troqpced. with great dextenty^ alt the infqr(pa- 
tion of ful sorts which ppuld d^ brought within 
the cpmpags of your sqbjecte, fj^om ^<^$hankroQh 
to the potato, an4 tha W^W ^ W^Pf^rd and 
the phUl^hf 

'^•^he Kih^dery hurt Yoao aad rtl !• 
«ffcelkRt in ita own way, I wiahrhowavart that 
your bookseller had not haOA a^d of thf 
public'a wapt of appetite f^r ypw gOOfi thiuga, 
and all the * better ihing;^ which you say you 
have in store for the credit of Ireland. I hope 
you will hereafter give us your plan, as you 
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Watchers. 



described : it appeared to me ezeeUent, and of a 
higher atvle of work. 

''In 'The Westminster Review* I hare just 
read a good article, in which you and your 
' Popular songs of Ireland' have honourable and 
just mention. I wish you, my dear sir, amuse- 
ment and happiness in writing, and success in 
publishing. You seem to write with great ease, 
what is read with great pleasure, ana what can 
ii»fWf^Ytamfpayiiioanyhtmancr€aiwr€, Of how 
few authors who possess talents for ridicule can 
this last be truly said ! — Believe me, dear sir^ 
your obliged and your sinceretly gratefol, 

^ Maria Bdgbworth.'' 

As a supplement to the foregoing letters to 
my fiftther, I append the following charming reply 
to a communication which, at the precocious 
age of eight years, I addressed to Maria Edge« 
worth after reading her delightful " Parent *s As- 
sistant.'* It is indicative of her amiable dispo- 
sition.— T. F. D. C. 

*' Edgewartk*s Town, Jan. Zltt, 1840. 

"My dbar young Frisnd, — The good- 
natured, kind, well-expressed, and nicely-written 
letter which you have sent me gave me as much 
pleasure as I am sure you wished that it should. 

" I am an old woman, and very fond of young 
people, and very much gratified and pleased 
when thev like me ; when they know me, or my 
stories wnen they read them. I wish that your 
Either and mother could bring you here; for I 
think, from your letter, that 1 should like yon, 
and I would do all I could to make yon like me, 
and, with the assistance, too, of some good- 
natured nephews and nieces of mine, I do not 
doubt but that you would, and that you would be 
happy with us. But I know when you tell this 
to your papa that he will say he is too busy and 
that Ireland is too far off. If ever I should go 
again to London, I will do my best to see you. 
And I do not think I shall forget your letter. I 
am very much obliged to your Irish aunt, for 
baring chosen my stories as a present for your 
behaving like a hiro. This proves to me that 
she and your mamma like them too. 

Among the many books vou have, have you 
all those which Sir Walter Scott wrote for his 
own dear grandson, Hugh Ldttle John ? If there 
is anv one of them wmch ^ou have not, and 
whicn your mamma would like that you should 
have, I should like to send it to yon as a proof 
of the grateful regard of 

*' Maria BdobwobTh. 

*' The pretty paper on which I wnte was aiven 
to me by a lund cousin, on my last biruday 
(January 1st). And when it was given to me I 
began to consider when I should ever find a good 
occasion for using it. I little expected so soon 
to have one so p&asant as the present* I hope 
the birds may ^ease your younger brother or 
aiker, if you have one. 

^ Is Rosamond's Bower a real name V 



WATCHERS. 



BT ADA TRBVAKZOB. 



Whose are the windows still alight? 

Who Bit and watch alone, 
Though far Into the silent night 

The weary world is gone ? 
The stars are looking down from heaven, 

With their bright spirit-eyet ; 
For me, a voice to them is gtveny 

Borne on the hreese's sighs :— 



'' One loose, damp curl, too great a weight 

To rebt upon hto brow; 
Haggard with toil and watchings late, 

Batfiiithroltohisvow; 
We seo, consnmed by hidden fire, 

The bard without a name, 
Whose hands most strike the magic lyre 

For bread as well as iiune. 



*' We mark the watcher, whose dim life 

Opes like an olden book 
At withered flowers with fragrance rife, 

Culled ttom some sonny nook ; 
Who blindly gropes with wild heart yet 

Through the departed years, 
And only in the night may let 

Her sorrows loose in tears. 



** Norsfaig a trembling dream of hope 

8he wiU not deem is vain ; 
And proving love with grief can cope 

Beside the bed of pain ; 
The watcher by the sick we greet, 

And know 'mid Joy's eclipse 
How two souls, in the Idsses meet 

Pressed upon pallid lips. 



« A mourning hood upon her head, 

Upon her heart a pall ; 
We view the watcher liy the dead 

Who still will guard her all, 
Wliile spared her from the churchyard^ whers 

The many glad life-waves 
That leaped of old so strong and fiiir 

lie still in grassy graves." 



A change comes o'er the clouded sky. 

The shadows roll away, 
To weary heart and languid eye 

There beams the break of day : 
The lightened East shows dawn's whtte marie 

Above the dewy hill, 
The stars go out which gemmed the dark, 

And the low tones are stiU. 

Bamigat$, 1808. 
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DARK DAYS. 

{A Story qfa Conflict between Love and Duty,) 



BT JOHN D. CARTWRIOHT. 



Chap. I. — Bbfork thk Confuct. 

'' I don't like early marriages/' said the Rev. 
William Shenatone, emphatically^ riaipg and 
walking toward the bav-window of his quiet 
vicarage-parlour, from whence he could watch, 
in the dim twilight, the retreating figures of a 
slender girl and a tall, broad-shouldered, stal- 
wart voung man, who were walking down the 
shmbDery, between the dark-leaved laurels and 
laarestinas. The girl was his daughter Char- 
lotte ; the man was Frank Godson. 

** No, Polly,'' he continued, turning to his 
wife, as the two figures were lost in the deep- 
eninff gloom-~" no, I don't like early marriages ; 
and I wish matters hadn't gone so far between 
Frank and Lottie." 

*' Pooh, nonsense I" said Mrs. Shenstone : 
*^ it's a mere whim. You really don't know your 
own mind two days together. Lottie is eighteen, 
Frank is twenty-two; and such a fine young fel- 
low — and a capital match ! Besides, I think, for 
a girl of sense, eighteen is just the ripe age for 
marriage. See what we have lost by waiting. 
Lottie is our only child, and for the selfish 
pleasure of having her longer with us we ought 
not to delay her happiness. And we have the 
Roval precedent — the princesses all marry 
earlier !*' 

This last argument was added as a final and 
unrefutable one bv Mrs. Shenstone, who threw 
herself back in ner chur, after uttering in a 
way that said, ''Answer that if you can I" 

** Royal precedent — tut I" exclaimed Mr. 
Shenstone, impatiently ; '* what have we to do 
with the princesses ? I say that a girl who mar- 
ries at eighteen loses three of the happiest, best 
years of her |^e, and is robbed — yes, literally 
robbed, of one part of her rightful heritage and 
existence — ^her g^lhood. She is plunged into 
all the cares of wifehood and maternity at the 
very moment when she should be utterly free. 
She is bound for life without having had an op- 
portunity of knowing her own heart. 

Mrs. Shenstone generally carried the day in 
the Shenstone household, and was surprised at 
the sturdy opposition now set up to her views. 
She was still more surprised wnen Mr. Shen- 
stone asserted tlukt he should tell the " young 
people," when they came in, that Frank must 
De content to go to Canada alone. But, despite 
her surprise and her protestations, he did it, and 
Frank went back that night to his father's house 
with not quite so joyous a heart as he had taken 
away from it. But who shall say that Mr« 
Shenstone was not right ? 



The Godsons and the Shenstones lived not 
very far from each other, in a pretty midland 
county village. The lives of the two fathers had 
been widely different. Opposite training had 
produced different results m each, and it was 
strongly marked in Frank and Lottie ; but then, 
love is not *' like to like, but like in difference." 

Mr. Shenstone was at his grammar-school 
when Mr. Godson ran with naked feet, and at his 
college when Mr. Godson was at his loom ; then 
Mr. Godson was in his country-house, a rich 
man, the first citizen, the mayor of that very 
town over whose stones he had run with naked 
feet, while Mr. Shenstone was still a curate, and 
too poor to marry. It was late in life before he 
got his preferment to Bdwalton vicarage, and 
married after an engagement running over half a 
life. 

Mr. Godson had come to Edwalton to spend 
in rural repose the autumn of a life made grand 
by hard, unfiinching labour. He had left to hia 
two sons a wealthy manufactory in the county- 
town, but a few miles distant : of these Frank 
was Uie youngest. Suddenly it had become ne- 
cessary for some very confidential servant, or 
member of the firm, to go out to Canada on 
business. Frank, who inherited all the shrewd 
and industrious characteristics of his father, was 
selected, and when we saw him retreating down 
the shrubberv-walk just now with Lottie, in the 
twilight, while Mr. Shenstone watched him, he 
was sketching out, as only lovers can sketch, 
the happiness that awaited them— the beautv 
of the unexplored sea-world that he and 
Lottie would traverse together — the grandeor of 
the wild Canadian forests, and the happy bmn- 
ning this journey would make in iheir wedded 
life. How bright the world is to young souls 
in love at twenty-two ! Even wmle he was 
pouring all this into Lottie's ear, it was decided 
that he should go alone I 

Wherever Frank went he won confidence and 
esteem. His beaming, manly face was a true 
index to a true heart. He looked like a man 
whose relations with his fiunily and the world 
are all of the happiest character. He set just 
the right value upjon every commodity. When 
he had obtained his fiftthor's leave to ask Lottie 
to go with him, he was not in such a hurry to 
arrive at the vicarage that he forgot to arranffe 
his dress in the most becoming manner. 1^ 
there was little superficiality about Frank; and 
about his love for Lottie there was none — it was 
as deep and holy a passion as ever man brought 
to woman since the nrst flower bloomed in Eden. 
He never had cause to doubt that she loved him. 
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though he sometimes could not refnress a wish 
that she were rather more demonstrative ; for 
there was a passiveness ahont her thai some- 
times contrasted rather strangely and coldly 
with his ardent love. But he thought it was 
only her gentle tranquil ttature, Aha that \At 
love was Uke the deeps of the hrook that turned 
the mill, and made no roar, as the shalloWeiT 
waters did. He loved Lottie so much, that it 
would have been difficult to him to understand 
that the did not lote him equally. He had sat 
W hei* so ttHmy sweet nights at suiiiet, in the 
Vula^&^hurch Where she had been practising on, 
the neWlybuilt Ofgaki, thai, save those two 
yotng hearts, was the only new thing iti the 
gl^, dark-pewed chureh Where hef fkther 
preached, and Whete he had firit admired, and 
then loved hef sweet face. It Was mostly on 
Batttrday eveniugi when she practised, and he 
turned over the lea^^es of her music, wheti the 
eittiple tillage choristers came to practise the 
Buiiday mtisle, and when he was firesh 

fh)m the din and bustle of the f^tory, 
und the flfdr fields seemed ddublv sweet, 
tiiet thd ndise and roar of the theusatla wheels ; 
and the song of the hirds-^^ of love-^were 
full of deep, holy meanini^i All these sweet 
influences seemed a part of Frank's love fbr 
tottie. The toiee of the early euckbo iu the 
hopeful springuime^-^he green flowery flelds of 
the tranquil summer, the waving etirti, and the 

golden autumn wodds, seemed to blend in with 
is love fbr Lottie, and fdrm a part of her 
be&uty. With a glowing heart, fbll 6i bright 
iintidpdtions. Prank had come td ask her hand-*- 
to demand the richest gift the Whole World had 
to bestow upon him. 

And Lot»e } She Ukvi Frank best nf anv- 
bddy she knew, or had eVer known. People 
said she was a girl to be euvled ; and she wad 
willing X6 believe it, and never had doubted that 
She Idved Frank. It was very nice to lay her 
brm in his, and feel the protection of his strong 
nature. In church, sometimei, When she could 
not listen to her fathers sermons-^ we all have 
limes when we cannot chain down onr thoughts 

to those of bthers^she Would look St Pl^nk 
Sitting in his peW by his ftither. and from him 
to all the Other people in the cnurch, and feel 
that he was ^e finest and nobleftt man among 
them all, and believed she loved him ^ much as 
it was possible for hist to love any man. At this 
time Lottie was not quite eighteen, and had seen 
but very little of the world. Her world had lain 
in c&refttUy-Selected books. Her father's only 
lihfld, with her fkthefs love 6f learning— learn- 
ing for itself, not for any results that it could 
bnug, but simply because it was pleasant to 
know^she hsd spent more time in study than 
most girls spend upon *' accompUshments." 
Her culture was of a very high character so far 
as it went; but its compass was extremely li- 
mited, for it Was culture of the intellect^ not of 
the heart, not of humanity. Lottie's was a 
^uiet pious nature, that would, under different 
training, bav^ been divinely hn&mn and aympa- 



* thetio. There were deeps in her soul like those 
of the mill-brook; but Frank had never stirred 
thtm^ had never sounded their depth. If Lottie 
had vanity, it was not of that kind that makes a 

{)retty girl like to have her prettineas acknow- 
edged. Pttnk onee paid her some lover's com- 
pliment about her. pretty face,' when they were 
widking by the little brook that skirted the two 
vicarage nelds; she said— ''Men love pretty 
faces as I love violets and foiget-me-nota ; one 
in spring and one fai summer, and then get a 
new flower to love the moment they have passed 
away !** 

" I donH love you so,^ said Prank, * th5n^ 
your beauty is a part of what t love. I bve vou 
because-^because I can^t helpat— because t ml 
that you make me amdons to do what is nobledt 
and best.** 

It was thus Frank^s loi^e for Lottie waa purer 
than Lottie's for Prank, tie brought her that 
complete spirit of lo^ that can sacrifice every- 
thing—that complete adoration, that only those 
who love with a large, fhll soul can bring to a 
Woman. Be brought her, not adtdatioD, but 
tender, manly, trusting love* that can do aU, 
dare all, endure all. And what woman^s heart, 
unless, indeed, it has vibrated With such ft loVe 
of its own. can withstand this \ It was the know- 
ledge of bis love that made Lottie believe she 
loved Prank as every woman should love a tnan 
whom she is witling to Wed. It Was this know- 
ledge that had allayed any oualms— for <]Balmi 
had arisen in her mind^and led to the engage* 
ment. It was thus that Lottie felt when frSA. 
Came to ask for the consummation of his lovS; 
and well had it been fbr three human hearta If the 
two had been irrevocably wedded into ona. 

Prank thought Mr. Shenstone was right 
under ordinary cases ; but hio was a special one, 
and should be Specially judged. Do We not all 
think our cases special ? We submit to a sactt- 
flee we know to be Just more readily than to 
an unjust one; but it is none the less hard to 
bear. Lottie found Consolation in the thought 
that, if she were not with Prank, she Would Stilt 
be With her fkther. For Prank there was hope» 
but not consolation. He went home that tiight 
under the silent stars, by along cirCUitOus p£h. 
He went silently to his room ; there Was a fore- 
boding at his heart that came fbr the first tiSae 
— <' Did Lottie love him g| he loved her l^ 



GHAt>, 11. 

An old ohurch, with a grey stone fioor and 

antique pulpit and altar ; rows of dark oaken 
pews,'with ancient high baoks, stretching across 
the church; a roUgbly carved prostrate sions 
figure of Sir Geofirey de Franklin, of Bdwaltoa 
Hall, in the dress of a crusader, and the dossly 
draped*flgure of tiis wife PatienCe, resting by 
his side on the blackening stone that shionai 
Uieir dost: tbesei with a few rudely-carved 
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^mMM dMHiMbd witfi wotd« «p«H ifi the ttdtt 
pnaAi% style} fbrtt th^ obJeM tifkyfl Whieli 

CklBf «yM mt»^»Mt Wiihdtit eeeiiif , M the 
t solemn note of the organ cealM €> fibMte, 
ahA Oie gentle tetter df tfie e^loWD thet are 
MtrUftt In the hmy ie heafd ftgaiii. Not to 
bMf Ihe ttwftlloWri, hot td kok ddwn Ubott the 
jtritt Mttieij did Lottie eeafee td pmn the ivei*^ 
i«^. Tbehs wiii ft fbdtftlet) oh the tatilted pave-^ 
mn%\ the ddot had creaked npoti its hinges, 
WM muk'ft ft>otstep WAS on thd stair^^th^ 
tfHkHH he hftd tacended bo often ) end ndW he 
Wfti c6tb]iig to lay fereweU, be^ote fttttHinK on a 
toblh a idtnetrhat petilous, jouHiey, 

**Lottie/' he said, renioiring his bet aUd 
kltfllUlt her, whU^ he held hef delicate slendet 
lIlltM in hie oWn brbkd, liow tretlinlotis hand ; 
^ uma de^, I hAVe edtue to say good-bye.'' 

" I Bthre expected ym fbf ah hobt, Ft^tik/' 
Uid libttie, not h!tno¥iAg heif httHd^ "end I 
Hldught ydtt Would like to find me here^" 

*Aett Wni e pause fbf ii mihtite or two. 
Ff«lfik h^d hdped he mi^bt find hei> ihifii «nd 
IMtt hie hMrt he tktked God tb bless her for 
thltoklBg where he Wbtild like io see bet best. 
It was Frank's habit, in little as well as large 
things, to study everything that would please 
Iidltie best i he felt it an ikicumbetit duty ou his 
fikHi Without eousidering e iike retuf U only his 
juil reWtrd. Lottie did not always study him 
ftd tnueh. tie had fcdtiie th^ hoping to get 
eClttie prodf of hef lore^sottiething thet Would 
Mdlish the glodiny, the chaotic thought (for, 
iHQidut Lottie^s love, lif^ did seem e cheos to 
fnuk fhen)-*^thftt he had takeu home with him 

Ihftt flight Wheu bet* fkthet told hiln he ttlUst gb 
Id CaUAdk Without her. 

** I am more pleased to fiud you here, at the 
d#gan, Lottie^ than anywhere— ehywhere else ih 
the world, t am glad yoU thbUght I should 
like to M&d yoii here. I Want yOu to tnake me 
A (iironiise^ wul you V* 

** I will promise you anvthiug^ except one,*' 
MUtii Lottie, merrily • Frauk had spoken rather 
Molyi thmre was an unwonted nuskinesa in 
his voice* 

«* ^nd that ?" he said— 

** That is to forgive you if you fiul to write and 
ted me dl\ your thoughts— freely, frankly, just 
M you would tell them to me if you were sitting 
here it the orgau, by my side*^^ 

There was ah uninteUtional tone of levity, very 
nncotadtton) very unnatural to Lottiei m her 
volee^ al she eaid this, that wonnded poo 
Frink's tender heert 

'Thkt I Khali Always do/' riaid he| Mdtbeu, 
After a pftUse, " Lottie, I have been very un- 
coniftHtable— Unhappy since I saW you last." 

Ldttie looked up : hie face Wae peler thkn usual. 

•'Why, Frank V* ehe said, tenderly; "bbceuse 
illChelP thiuks iue too young td luerry \*' 

"pOt hot thftt," Fiteuk Sbid Aai blushed, 
not Inowitag oUitd hoW to pi^dCeed ; ^ but be- 
eaase I have been afnkid— Afraid yoU did Dot 
tove me so inucn As you did/* 



Lottie laughed i ^Mlty treUehMigh) Aftd flMde 
hd other enswer. 

FraUk toutlnued-^*' The prdttlsA I WtttH yOU 
to make me is one I have scarcely eoUfage 
td ask yoU; TdU Wdn't laiigh at Ihe agldn ^-^it 
pains me." 

Lottie eitehded her heud td him agftiUi and 
by geutlerWdhls idUght to heal Ihe WonUd she 
had niade. 

'* It is Tuesday evening," he said, " and the SM 
is just setting ; I want you to promise nie that 
you will always practise here at sohset on Tui^sday 
nights while I am away, md let that hdUf be ae 
mueh miue ae if I Were here^that ydU Will thhik 
of Uie at that time so that I mav fed ouf spirits 
Are holding communion thoogn the Atlantic ie 
betweeu us." His flttgers played tretUUldUely 
With hers. •'I shall be so happy if I am odite 
sure that at one hour I can always know Where 
you ere and What you are doiUg." 

'' I shall think df ydU tnUdh ofteuer thAn OMe 
a week, Frank." 

" I shell think of yoU fllweys * but I wftut to 

have one special time above all others. When I 
may knoW that We are tbihking of eaeh othef^^ 

" It ie quite & bdyish whiUi, PrAnk," Ldtfie 
begafa < but then added, Ae she saw the gathering 
fflobm oU FTahk's broW, " but I will praetise Oh 
TuesdAys always, wheh I ean, and WiH taiAke 
that hour specially yours/' 

It Was not boyieh ib Frahk : it wai hie deej> 
Idve that yearned to tUAke ^ouie hour of her life 

wholly his, to have some tangible proof thftt she 
lolred him, Al if love cduld be ehained by pro« 
ibiees. But I have felt it. reeder. Btmaf If 
before pArtiug with the de^r soUle, the tnemory 
of whose eweet lives are knit to ours by redoliee- 
tidUe of deep huWah Idve ahd AdTTdW AUd 
syibpathy, we could ^a sotne ellent, eufiiet hdUr 
fdr the communidn df our s|iirite, should We ttdt 

be the bAppier fbr it ? 

"Will you plAy, Ldttie?" asked Prattk; Md 

then he sat by her side, just ae he had sAt «d 

often. Add heerd the deep breAthiuge of the drgAU, 

And Watched hef while ehe played. Mueie At 

sunset iU a church is AlWAys Solemn. FrA»k 

had almost learned td reverence it-^hed thdttght 

it never could hAve been more soleuin ; but thet 

niftht. when A Ibng abeencA was before hitflj he 

felt it tUdre deeply than he had ever done befbM, 

for hie heart was overflowing With loVe^dAep 

love, in whibh was much ftoar. 

^ e • • >» 

It WAA neArly uiidhlght befbfe the lent "godd- 

bye" Wai said to Mr. And Mrs. Bhenstolie— be- 
fore he stood at the door of the Vicarage, With his 

hand in Lottie^s. She hAd never loVed F^uk 
before As she Idved him that night, and still he 
seemed to ycAm thet she should love niA more. 

Mrs. Shenstone's voice bed tAlled Lottie tudre 
than once, and still they lingered ; At lAst Frank 
^aid— " And you will never love ttie lest.** 

** Never lese, but more,** wae the feply. 

'* Godd-bye ^ Aud God blesi end keep ydu 
while I am awAy. I ani ed happy tidW !" 

A ktA(i> And hd WUA gdUd. m had WftHig 
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from Loltifl the tcknowledgment for which he 
jretrned. The start had nerer shone so brightly : 
the breath of the summer night had never been 
so sweet. 

So Frank went on his way over the sesi and 
was glad at heart. 

** Never less, but more.*' These were Lottie's 
wordSf and the words of her heart. She be- 
lievedy then, that Frank was all that her Ufe 

needed. 

i» i» * * * 

Tliere was joy in Edwalton^ and the village 
beUs were ringing. The lonff-«xpected day haid 
arrived when the ivy-grown Ball of the Frank- 
lins was once more to be filled with human 
voices. The damp and the dust and the cob- 
webs that had gathered year by year upon the 
oaken oanels had been swept away, and Sir 
Edwara was coming *' home" — home to a place 
he had not seen from early boyhood, but to Uie 
place that had for centuries been the home of all 
his familv. Report said he was a dashingy gay, 
clever feUow ; and report also said a good many 
worse things of him. Mothers cautioned their 
daughters not to dance more than once with him 
at the grand /^e that was to celebrate his return, 
and he was made quite an ogre of. Little Lottie 
Shenstone heard these things said of him. But, 
for all report said thus, the yeoman farmers were 
right f^lad to see him gazetted to the colonelcy 
of their regimen^ and brushed up their horses 
to ride out in uniform to meet and welcome him 
home. 

It was the evening preceding the daj upon 
which he was to arrive— a Tuesday evemng, and 
Lottie sat at the organ playing, and thinkmg of 
Frank out on the sea, when she suddenly dis- 
covered that the church had another occupant 
She heard a footstep : it might be her fathers, or 
the old sexton's ; but it was too light, too quick 
for either. It was some strange wanderer — 
fvom the town, perhap^^who had found the 
door open, and had strolled in, and was reading 
the tablets on the wall, and pausing with peculiar 
interest before the mailed statue of Geoffrey de 
Franklin. Lottie turned from the organ, and 
found two blue eyes looking up at her from the 
vidnttv of the statue, where a young man with 
flaxen nair (much longer than most men wear their 
hair) and a sun-bronxed thoughtful fiace stood. 
The eyes seemed to gaze up without seeing her. 
He was still walking there when Lottie closed 
the organ and descended the stairs. He met 
her at the door, and asked a few questions about 
the church and the mailed statue. Ladies used 
to country life, and unused to that of busy 
towns, do not see so great an impropriety in 
answering a question, even from a strange young 
man, as tne more artificially educated denizens 
of populous cities do; and Lottie answered 
irithout constraint, and showed him the curious 
raitaphs, and told him the history of the 
Franklin who was killed at the holy wars at 
Ascalon, when Kin^ Richard was taken prisoner. 
lliose chivalrous tuies had always a great in- 
terest for Lottioy and she found it qoite pleasant 



to have somebody who seemed to take as great 
an interest in them as herself, to tdl their history 
to, and sa^ how the Hall &mily had degenerated 
with the times. 

And now the bells are ringing, and Lottie 
has quite forgotten the stranger of the preceding 
night, and stands with her father at the end of 
the shrubbeiT walk; and the air is all in a tomnlt, 
and horses' leet are beatiuff, and bands playing ; 
and there are triumphal arches built, bidding Sir 
Edward *' Welcome Home." And then cane 
the veomanry, all in their gay soldier unifbrm, 
up the lane; and at their head is Sir Edward^- 
not at all an ogre to look at, but a brown*Caced, 
handsome little man, with long, wavy, flaxen 
hair ; and — Lottie gave a little start— Sir Edward 
was the stranger of the night before. He saw 
her, and raised his plumed ctcp, and bowed to her 
very lowly; while her face flushed as the blood 
mounted, and she remembered how, only a fsw 
hours before, she had incautiously said the 
Franklins' had degenerated. She would have 
given a good deal to recall those words then. 
She thought she should not like to stay away 
firom the Hall that day, and yet how shtmld she 
meet him ? 

* * * 4t • 

The fite was very gay, all the villagers 
were there. Sir Edward made a fine speech, 
and told them how he loved the old Hall 
and everjrthing connected with it, and was 
so affable that the sunshine of his presence 
in one hour dispersed all the wild reports that 
had cast a gloom upon his name* He consi- 
dered Lottie quite an old friend, among all those 
new ones. He told her he had deserved all she 
said, refused to let her beg his pardon, and 
wanted to make her a promise that he would soon 
prove himself as good a man as Sir Geoflfrey, 
though he could not die in the holy war, by 
reason of there \mng none now. He found 
many opportunities of joining the party from 
the Yiearage, which included the Goosons ; and 
he had travelled so much, and had so much in- 
teresting talk of foreign lands, and wonders he 
had seen, as to make them aU ready listenen. 

41 4i 41 • 4t 

Not many days passed, that Sir Edward 
did not find it necessary to consult Mr. 
Shenstone about some improvement in the Hall 
—some farm, some tenement, or the chorch. 
Not man^ days passed that he did not see Lottie, 
and beguile her time with Ins happy, fiomma 
talk. Many weeks went on thus. Lottie found 
a new interest in life. She thought how pkar 
sant it was to have such a nice friend as 
Sir Edwaid, and by that tacit expression of 
pleasure and approval, which, without words, 
women can give, ahe encouraged him to 
come, not dreaming any harm— >not dream- 
ing that there was wrong to absent, noble 
Frank, till mysterious whispers in the vil- 
lage grew bolder, and at last reached her 
ears. Then she saw her danger, and asked 
her mother not to have Sir Edward at the 
Vicarage often, not to take her to the HalL 
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* It win be quiet omt to fprg«t him,** the stid 
mwvdHjf ''and people will soon cease to talk.** 
Poor Xottie bad not then learnt the measure 
of her own heart. About this time she sat alone 
in the church very much, and played the psalms 
Fhmk liked best, and made a noble strife 
with herself to keep all her thoughts to Franks 
and prayed that she might love him *^ never less, 
but more." Her womanlv instinct had told her 
^at it was a sin towards Frank to let Sir EJdward 
occupy his place, Nobly she strove afginst it. 
JU) human nature yearns to be good. To be a 
jadge of goodness, one must be omnipotent ; for 
Omnipotence alone can know the secrets of 
the nature that yields— the amount of tempta- 
tion that is endured before the weak succumh. 
Poor Lottie ! how she strove to keep all her love 
for FVank, and was too weak to conquer ! How 
could she conquer } Who can prevent the river 
flowing to the sea ? Who can say, This will I 
love, and that avoid ? So Lottie sat much alone 
at the organ, and shunned Sir Bdward, and so 
b^gan the conflict between her love and duty. 



Chap. IIL 

The interval between Frank's departure and 
return was fraught with painful hours for Lottie. 
It was impossible not to see Sir Edward. It 
w«s impossible not to read his looks, that said, 
** Why am I shut from your society ?" But 
iataitive knowledge, with whieh we are all gifted, 
told Sir Edward that he was not repugnant to 
her. There was a grand Ubrsry at the Hall. 
Lottie had said, when she first saw it, '* Oh ! 
what a treasure 1" and had let ^r Edward bring 
hst books to read ; and his books were modem 
onesy that he had had at college. Nowshededined 
them, sent them back unread, and asked for no 
new onee. Sir Bdward sought into his conduct 
towarde her for a solution in vain. He had 
eone hack to his Hall meaning to be a recluse, 
and to put to some good use the knowledge he 
had gamed by travel; but he found himself 
anable to set to work, and restless. Lottie was on 
eirery sheet of notes, on every page of MS. he 
etrove to write. 

The wheat that was soaroely in the ear when 
Frank left was getting brown and ripe, when one 
night Lottie sat down as usual, to think of Frank, 
aiMl praetise her music in the church, on which 
the tranquil light of the m^ow sunset lav like a 
ebth of gold. His last letter, which she took 
from her pocket, was full of hope and generous 
cxpreeeions of manly love. She read it again 
beside the organ as a best means of thinking of 
him. She really desired not to let her thoughts 
wander ; but she had passed Sir Edward that 
morning in the meadows, and bad only bowed. 
He haaiooked surprised and pained as be moved 
and went on. She was afraid that he would 
believe she shunned him became the world 
eaid evil tbingi of him, Tbui her fanciee 
wero ftU fall of pein-— deep bonunii piin ; 
for ebe though^ whei^ thtj got back to 
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Frank''again> if he knew what strlfb it was, 
even for uiat one hour, to keep them sacred to 
him, how pained he would be I Poor Lottie I 
Frank would have died, to save her from pain. 
What could she do } Only prav — pray, as she 
did| with a frrvent heart to uoa ; as we all — ^ 
ay, the very strong and the very weak*-must 
pray to God for strength to overcome temptii- 
tion. 

There rose in Lottie's mind that ni^ht 
a stormy question that she wrestied with 
long. Whst was her duty ? Was it to marry 
him she loved best — him who, against her 
will, held the reins of her life and thoughts F 
No, that did not seem to Lottie to be duty — that 
was to be selfish. Her duty, it seemed, was to 
love Frank till she loved him best of all. But 
did not her heart tell her it was too late for this ? 

That night, while Frank's letter lay b^ore 
her. Sir Edward went into the church, and to 
Lottie, He looked paler than usual, and some- 
what agitated. He said— "Ma^ I ask howl 
have been so unfortunate as to incur your dis* 
pleasure, and lose your^your friendship, Miss 
Shenstone ?" 

Lottie ceased playing, and turned towards him 
hesitating, not knowing quite how to answer : 
there was a struggle raging even then. She said 
— ^" You have no reason to suppose you have 
lo9t my friendship." 

" I once was bold enough to hope— to believe 
that you were willing to be my friend.'* 

** You have no right to ask me such a ques- 
tion, sirs and I— I have no explanation to give 
you." 

Sir Edward looked down upon her for a mo- 
ment ; his cheeks were as pale as the ivory keys. 
He bowed a good-nighty and strode down the 
steps three sUurs at a time, and out into the 
fields* Lottie tried bard to finish playing the 
psidm, but could not. For that night she had 
no mastery over the keys. The next tUne they 
met they were as strangers. 

That night Lottie wrote an answer to Frank's 
letter, fuU of tenderness and love — a letter that 
made Frank'e heart bound with jov^ and gladr 
dened him many a day and night Poor Frank 1 
be did not know how Lottie wept while she 
wrote it— -bow duty towards him, faith to her 
engagement, was at war with a stronger love for 
another. Happily for him he could not see this. 
He did not know that Lottie, gentle Lottie, tried 
to atone for her sin. or fancied sin of unkind- 
nets toward Sir Edward by an outpouring of 
tenderness to him. The estrangement lasted a 
long time : it was only in her father's house that 
Lottie even exchanged conventional civilities 
witii Sir Edward, She i)ad had a long, hard sUife. 
She believed she had conqueredi There are 
some natures that deceive themselves all th^ 
lives, cheat themselves out of the true facta of 
their being, and refuse to admit in themselvei 
what is patent to every strange eyci Lottie first 
deceivea herself bv oelieving that she loved 
Frank with o/fbev oeart ; that ddusiou was gone 
uow, gone f(9r «Y«r| but i u«w «iie was iu it9 
place, 
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And tt tfaif time a new'grMit griaf came iqpon i 
Lottie and ber mother. The wheat waa all 
gathered in ; a rich harveat had been reaped : 
the huabandman had been buay in hia /kids, 
and the Lord had been buay in hia vineyards, 
and amonj( the pUnta which had borne good 
^ fruit and were ripe for the sickle, the Lord had 
found Mr. ShenBtone, and had gathered him to 
the harvest which is the last. The cup of 
Lottie's miserv was filled to overflowing, and in 
her great need she clung to the hand that was 
first thrust forward. In great griefs the true man 
forgets everything to succour the afflicted. The 
heart that is deeply wounded accepts all sym- 
pathy. 

All the village mourned the loss of the good 
old man with that easy kind of sorrow that was 
not too great to let them, after the way of the 
world, speculate upon who would fill the shoes 
so recently left vacant. Lottie's conflict between 
her love and her duty went on through all this 
grief, and was not less. She could not help 
putting the question — that question to which 
there was but one answer — Had she ever really 
with her whole heart loved Frank ? 

One night, in the early twilight, Sir Edward 
found Lottie alone in the Uttle vicarage parlour, 
where this story opened — the parlour that had 
been her home all her life^that in a few davs 
was to be hers no more. Here, while the 
gathering gloom was too great for either face to 
be seen by the other, he told her how she alone 
of all the world could make his life happy, and 
earnest and good. He told her he had sought 
and struggled to leave her with these words un- 
said, for he knew of her engagement He 
showed her how he had fail^, because he 
thought that she was young and had engaged 
her hand before she knew her heart. He tried 
1o prove to her that it was a mistaken duty to 
keep an engagement that the heart did not 
ratify. 

Lottie listened tranquilly, but struggled bravely 
and nobly. Here was the man she loved; and 
already hastening home to claim her, waa the 
man to whom she was bound — bound for ever. 
Love could not blind Lottie, could not make 
her forget duty— a duty fancied in fact, but 
real enough for her. Poor girl, she was tossed 
about like a wisp of straw between two currents 
of a river, drawn hither and thither in the tumult 
of the water. She could not control herself, 
she scarcely tried to conceal that she loved him 
—Sir Edward ; but she was nobly stedfast to 
her troth. She begged that he would leave her 
— Cleave her then, and see her no more * 

Three weeks later, when the snow was deep 
on the ground. Sir Edward sent a note to Lottie, 
praying her to see him once — ^if only for a 
minute^^ore he left England again. After a 
stormy fight poor Lottie surrendered. 

" It is wrong, very wrong to Frank,'* she said, 
Jibuti can't help it;" and so love triumphed 
over duty, and she saw him. 

It waa in the church they met, and the grey 
light of winter waa on the dim dark pewa and 
roughly-oarved atatuea of Sir Geoffe^ and hia 



lady. It waa in the cliiirdi» by the 6hm, cold 
altar, where they might have atood aa bride and 
bridegroom, happy in each other'a love ; bat there 
they stood to part for ever. The wound had 
cloaed once : wny open it again ? why bear the 
aroart of parting twice? Waa it consolatioii, 
when diere waa no hope, but that of partiiig to 
meet ap^n, merely to aay what had been onoe 
said with exqcusite anguish — anguiah that time 
alone could leaaen? Yet, who aludl blame them? 
were they blameable? There waa conadation 
in mingling their teara together, in holding 
hands, in saying one more farewell— one more— 
the last! • ♦ • * • 

That night Lottie knelt down and prayed 
her thanks to God, that he had given her 
strength, and saved her from wronging a 
noble nature ; that night Sir Edward FraiUdiii 
left England for Italy, where he had apent many 
happy days before his trouble — where aoldien 
were wanted in a good cause— where he might 
emulate his dead crusading ancestor. Tm 
night Frank Godson set his foot on English 
ground again. 



Chap. IV. 

Lottie and Frank met the next day : Lottie in 
her solemn crape, with her sorroMring heart, waa 
pale and silent ; Frank, with his sun-browned 
face and broader manliness — Frank, so demon- 
strative of old, waited for Lottie to aak-*aak 
anything. The long, long anticipated day for 
which he had yearned had come — not the day 
he had pictured ; the day he had lived through 
in fancy, many times, had never come. He luid 
returned, but the day was only fsncy. Poor 
Frank ! It was a hard blow, but bravdy borne. 
Few words had either uttered. Frank had 
known what to anticipate eince he got home» for 
the ever-tattling villagers bad each their story 
of Lottie and Sir Edward. Frank, with the xmb 
nobility that characterises strong men* refused 
to hear any of theae — any, but ftrom Lottie; 
and now he waa come to hear it— to hear^ to 
bless, and to foigive. 

'« Frank/' said Lottie, with half-averted head, 
" you do not despise me ?" 

'* Despise you, Lottie ?" 

*' Frank, I have tried alwaya to keep my 
promise. I have been full — oh I ao full oif 
trouble since you left If you knew how I have 
struggled I" 

Frank felt how she had struggled. He loved 
her at the moment when she waa confessing her 
weakness, he loved her more than ever. He waa 
silent, his head buried in his hands. 

** 1 wanted only to love yon," she contmited, 
piteously — ''to love you as yon deserve— not 
leaa but more ! I have prayed to God to make 
me worthy of you, to make me atrong. I 
prayed to him when my fiuher lay dead, Fruik.** 

Lottie went up to him and laid her hand 
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arm, it was to ptinftil (o see him— 
strong manly Frank weep like a little f(irl. 



at 



^ Frank" — ^he raised Eia head and looked up 
her face — ** if you had been unfortunate, like 



; if you had seen some one while you were 
away that you loved better than me, I know 

ra would nave been strong— stronger than me ; 
know you would have mastered it, and 
Iwooght me your whole heart; but I— *I could 
not Mp it, Frank— I tried." 

Lottie sunk on her knees. '' You will forgive 
me, Frank ?" 

** I have nothing to forgive yon, Lottie," said 
Frank, kissing her forehead, trying to be calm. 
'^Ton are not to blame." Then his emotion 
ovBrpowered him, and, in a broken voice, he 
■aid : ** God bless you, Lottie ; I know how 
you have struggled. My heart bleeds for you." 

''No, no, Frank, don't — ^please don't pity 
me ; I can't bear Ma^— blame me !" 

Then there was a long, long silence; and 
there was another parting, and Lottie was 
free, quite free ; and kneehng thus, when he had 
left her with a kiss upon her brow, she cried, 
and thanked him that he had " delivered her 
from temptation." 

There were but two days more for them to 
stay at the Vicarage ; they were going a long 
way off, on to the northern coast, Lottie and her 
mother ; when she sent to ask Frank to come to 
her. Ever ready Frank came, and then, when 
be had come, Lottie did not know how to speak. 
At last she said : — 

''I want you to write sometimes, will you? 
If not to me, to mother." 

Frank readily promised. His life's prospect 
was sadly altered ; for his was a love that could 
never change, never give place to another. 

''Lottie," he said, "I have been thinking of 
your struggle. I can talk calmly now ; I could 
not then, when I first came back. I have tried . 
to learn from my own heart what you have ' 
learned not less sadl^ than L It was not duty, 
though it was noble m you to destroy your own 
life's happiness for mine. It was your duty to 
marry where your heart was. If I had married 
you it would have been a sin — a sin in you and 
a tempting of Providence to marry a man who 
had not your whole heart's love. If ever you 
are in trouble, Lottie ; if ever grief that I can 



alleviate eomet upon you, you make me a pro- 
mise that I, and not another, shall be your first 
— first best friend." 
And Lottie promised, and so they parted. 



Chap. V. 

Edwalton found new subjects to tattle about : 
the letting of the Hall, the new vicar and his 
wife, the crops, and marriages, and births and 
deaths supplied the place in gbBsip that the 
Shenstone's had held. One heart alone was 
still faithful, still included them in its prayers. 
Many summers rose and waned on the green 
woods and flowery meadows ; many an autumn 
saw the sea cast up its weeds upon the sand, 
and still there was no change in Lottie's life. 
And still Frank wrote her manly letters, and 
lived true to his first — ^his only love. 

But there came a day of change, a day 
when God, who moves in ways unknown to us, 
saw fit to answer Lottie's praver; when she 
felt the true nobility of Frank's heart, when she 
could go to him and say that the conflict had 
ended, that her best love was his, that she loved 
him "not less but more," and that love and 
duty were one, and the " Dark Days" of dis- 
severed love and loneUness might end. 

Who shall unravel the mystery of the heart } 
We can only marvel, we that know not the 
reason why the petal of the flower is red and 
the stem that bears it green. Seek not to lay 
bare the seorets an all-wise Providence has hid- 
den from the view. 

• • • • • 

Again we are in the grey old church of 
Edwalton, with its dark oaken pews and roughlv- 
carved statues ; but the sunlight is not the light 
of sunset, but of the morning , and not by the 
organ, but bv the altar, stand Lottie and Frank. 

The sun oi their lives is in the heavens, but 
the morning has passed with a cloud upon it ; 
and now the cloud has vanished and is lost, and 
the light has burst at once with full meridian 
splendour. 

Tread softly; for, see, they are kneeling at 
last — those two are kneeling, side by side, in 
prayer — a bridegroom and^a bride. 
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BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT, AUTHOR OF THE " WAYWARD HEART," &c. 



** What has become of Aylmer, I wonder i He 
ought to have been here an hour since." 

"Don't be impatient, Dalrymple," said Sir 
Arthur Forester from the sofa, where he had 
stretched his lazy length. "Trust Geor^ 
Aylmer to come to no hiurm : he will turn up m 
good time." 

"Good time!"' echoed Major Beaudesert; 



<<did you not order dinner at half-past six, 
Phil. } and it is now nearly seven !" 

The major was the senior of the party, and he 
had reached an age when the pleasures of the 
Uble are apt to take the place of more youthful 

foibles. . , , . 

" It wants five minutes to seven," replied his 
friend, at he looked at his watch: ''wewill 
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Though the host, he was the yoangest man 
pre8eitt*~'ft mere stripling, hi feet, of sotne twenty 
years, with a fair boyish face and laughing blue 
eyes. Phil. Dalrymple, the pet of the Guards — 
especially of his own corps the Ck>ldBtreams, the 
efiftmi gaU alike of chaperones and their fair 
charges — was universally esteemed a lucky fel- 
low. The possessor, while still a minor, of a 
princely estate, he was little troubled by his 
guardians, whose transactions with him were 
almost confined to the payment of his liberal 
allowance. It would have been difficult, indeed, 
for them to have interfered much with his move- 
ments ; for one was an old nobleman who con- 
sidered Naples a pleasanter residence than Lon- 
don, and the other a cabinet minister with the 
cares of the nation on his shoulders. 

Thus he had ample means of bringing about 
him those he liked, and few would be wiling to 
refuse his invitation. lie had none of that 
bUuS air which youngsters introduced too early 
into the world, so often assume, and his evident 
thorough enjoyment of life added a zest to 
his companions' appreciation of the pleasures 
of the moment. Apparently his present guests 
at his Highland thooting-box of Glen Kenneth 
were not badly chosen. A mere glance would 
have shown that those five men belonged to the 
English aristocracy — a body which, whatever 
may be laid to their charge, certainly show as 
little pretention as any class at home or abroad ; 
and, though born to luxury, are at least as wil- 
ling to rough it. Even Sir Arthur Forester, 
though lookmg so listless as he lay there, was a 
keen sportsman, and had been among the fore- 
most in the death-ride at Balaclava, 

The scene was not unsuited to them — a large 
room simply furnished, everything in it being 
evidently for use^ not show, and with plainlv- 
painted walls decorated with trophies of the 
chase. That it was a bachelor abode could be 
seen horn the guns and fishing-rods in the 
comers, the fiy-books, shot-belts, and dog- 
couples on the tables, and pipes and cigar-cases 
on the mantelpiece. Still it had not the appear- 
ance of a mere sporting man's domicile ; for 
books and periodicals, scattered about, gave evi- 
dence that the bodily Jx>wer8 were not cultivated 
at the expense of the mental. 

The wmd blowing keenly from over the moor, 
made the fire far from unpleasant, and before it 
crouched two or three fine deerhounds, one of 
them laying its noble head on Lord Sandgate's 
knee, as it courted his caressing hand. One 
window, however, was open, and out of it leaned 
Charles Greville, admiring the gold and crimson 
eplendour with which the setting sun was 
making the skv gorgeous. ** Hush ! that is the 
sound of wheels !*' he suddenly exclaimed, in- 
terrupting Lord Sandgate's reonniscences of the 
day's sport. The hounds pricked up the^ ears, 
and the men hurried to the window, for the 
sounds were now clearly andible, and in a few 
piinutes the^re swept round a curve of the wmd 



a dtgucaul, 4nNni bj two in^ bMies ixvmk 
tandem* 

««Yes,il]a Georger aulaioMd Didtyspie, 
aBd hermhei totbe deor to welcmae hia fMSt 
amd eomnay wA wk>Bi hm ^«icUj t^-wntnd 
tke loom. 

Th» Hoii. George Ayknev wia a mm «^ 
parently of thif^ yeart, little above the saidAe 
heiffbl, aad so conpectly bvOt, tket uk obeerver 
would have given hfan ere^t te activ^y ralher 
than itrength, tfH a ckiefr iaapedioA ahewed 
the formidable girth of chest, and the bold, yet 
gnM«f ul swell el eeck welUried m uscle . Ae 
dark complexioB, whidi told of Vmg expoa«r% 
suited the manly beauty ef his face; his eyee 
were piercing ae a hawk's, and hie b«Kvy, black 
moustache, sweepiag boldly over his moirtk» 
could not altogether hide the deteroained carve 
of his lipe, teUiag of aa ifoa will not eaaily 
turned aside. Thore were a lew hmried wordia 
oi greetiag, for he wae well-kaown to all pte- 
sent> and then Dahrym^ earned him off to hia 
room for the toikt, which an order to serve din- 
ner leadered haely. Soon they were e e a tod 
round the table, ia a room very similar to that 
they had left, discussing the good cheer before 
them iMk each appetitee ae a.kmg day on the 
moor could give. Be«deB the little saddle ef 
moaatain mutton there wae nothing bat the 
game they had shot, erthe fish they bi^ hooked* 
Nor wae PhiL Dalrymple the man to take a 
French oA^ with him to his highland shooting<- 
box. But even Major Beaudesert could not 
find much faoh wiUi the repast, though in his 
character of epicure he felt it ineam^nt npoa 
him to ntter a few pro£onnd criticisms. 

** What sport have you been having, Phil. V* 
asked Ayhner, presently. 

" Capital : and von I" 

" Mac'mtosh ana I bagged 150 brace on the 
12th, and our average for the week has not been 
much lees. But grouse-shooting is tame work, 
after aU. What news from the forest V* 

** We have not had a stalk yet, but Ross re- 
ports the stags plentiful and in good condition* 
What do you say to trymg our luck to-morrow I 
Will you come with us, Beaudesert ?" 

*' No," replied the major ; *' I prefer the moor, 
with good dogs before me and a keeper at my 
dhow. None of your climbing and creeping for 
me. Who will follow mv example }*' 

"I will," said Greville, "for my sprained 
ankle is a little weak still, and I must be pru- 
dent." 

" Lasy fellows, both !" exclaimed Dahymple. 
" There are fourof us for the rifle, then, and we 
had better separate. Sandgate, will you and 
Forester try the old corrie, and so round by 
Ben Kenneth ? You remember where you shot 
that stag," he added, pointing to the magnificent 
antlers over the door-^'* George and I will go 
towards Strathdha." 

*'By-the-bye, who has taken Strathdha now 
Curcon is dead ?" asked Aimer. '* I would have 
inquired for it myself, bnt I don't care to be tied 
for such a length of time." 

" 8t Cneir has taken H for twenty-one years," 
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the RTOMe to Mt erer there yet» but I jeally 
ODfi^to goin aday or tifo. Ue b a^apiu] fel- 
low, asd haa Buanied a charming litUe wife. 
YoBBNist kaow him, Gearga— Nigel St. Giair, 
who waa im tiia Narj, that i«, he haa p^ona on 
half-pay aince hia father and brother dkd.'* 

^ Yea, I remember hiflu* I met him at Halifax, 
and we want for a fiahing expedition togedier to 
New Branawidc Famous sport we had too." 

''Trust Aylmer for hayiog been everywhere, 
and for knowing everyane," said Sir Arthur 
Forester. *' By-the4>ye, Aylmer, I hear that 
one of yonr acquatntanees, 'the fair Fraser,' 
ininted herself to I ncha* Church, knowing you 
ware there. Wbat a diaappoiatment to find you 
w&» on the wing again 1 Perhaps she wiU fol- 
low you up here." 

" Heaven forefead !*' cried Aybner. *' I wish 
we had one institution of the Roman Catholics 
— *tfaair convento— «nd then I would bring in a 
hill to shut all widows up in them. They ought 
not to ha allowed to run at large tohunt down 
their prey." 

Dalrymple had a high opinioa of hie elder 
oonsin, and had alwaya looked upon him as a 
kind of mentor, but he waa by no meana disposed 
to yield a slavish assent to his sentknents. 

*' 1 can't agree with you, George," he aaid, 
''in liking unmarried girla: they are so in- 
aipidr^ 

"Thafs right, PhiL," laughed his friend, and 
chief crony* Sandgate ; " stand up for the ma- 
trona. What a pity Ijuiy Alice is not preaent to 
hear you !" 

" fiihe baa promised to come next month." 

" With her husband, I hope ?" 

" Of course," cried Daliymple, indignant at 
the question, and still more indignant with him- 
self for the blush he felt burning on his cheek : 
for what busineea had a Guardsman, and Lon- 
don man of twoaeaaona' atanding, to show auch 
nwaakneasl 

An early hour the next morning saw the 
sportsmen start in different directions, as had 
been arranged the night before. It was a lovely 
day, still and cloudless— so still, indeed, aa to 
make stalking of unusual difficul^, for there 
was hardly a breath of air to hioe a chance 
sound, or carry away their scent from the timid 
led-deer. 

Didrymple and Aylmer had a long tramp be- 
fore they reached theb* hnnting-grovuid ; indeed 
the boat had proposed shootin^ponies, but his 
oouain at once rejected the idea: such idle 
luxuries did not suit his hardy habits. Even 
when thev reached the mountain shoulder, 
rough, and broken, which was to be the scene 
of their sport, for a long time no result attended 
their laboura. In vain they searched the wildest 
corrias; in vain their glaosas swept each heather- 
clad aarelly and pried into every nook, not an 
antler was to be seen. 

Several houra had passed away, when Dal- 
rymple, turning to the gamekaefier vriio had ac- 
compuiiad themi said c 

"" Wen, 8os«, i^hera m the good sport you 



i promised us? One would think there mas not 

; a head of deer in the forest" 

I " There was plenty^ sir; and only last wedr I 

, saw a good doaen on this brow, with as pretty 

, horns among them as one could wish to see. 

Ah ! I have it I. Lord Sandgate and Mr. Gre- 

ville were shooting along yonder yesterday, 

with the wind blowing from the weat, and 

they must have frightened them over into 

Strathdha." 

" How ftfovpking !" said Dalrymple; "but I 
forgot to caution them. The only chance is 
that they may have stayed in the haunted oorrie, 
just this si^ of St. Clair's boundary. Come 
along, George. I don't believe Ross half likes 
the place; for a giUy was killed there, by a frdl 
from a rock, and be is aaid still to walk at 
times." 

The sturdy Highlander muttered something, 
which might have been either assent or denial ; 
bnt at all events he was determined not to show 
the white foather; and, shouldering his rifle, he 
strode manfully along. 

Presently they pauaed for a moment on a 
little BQOund. 

"There they areP' exclaimed Aylmer, who 
had taken the opportunity to sweep the horiaon 
with his glass. " Those are antlers just over 
that brow." 

" Hist !" oried Ross, whose trained ear had 
caught a sound made by none of the party. 
As be spoke, a fine stag rose from behind some 
stunted bushes into full view, and seeing his 
dreaded enemy, man, darted away like an arrow 
fr«em the bow. 

Dalrymple, who was just between it and his 
eottsin, put his rifle to his shoulder and fired. 

"He is down," he cried; "Nol up again; 
but I hit him hard I know." 

He was right apparently; for when they 
reached the 8pot» large dropa of blood stained 
the track. 

" Follow him, PhiL !" said Aylmer, " he can't 
go far. I will look after those fellows I caught 
sight of yonder. I think they were out of ear- 
shot, and there was a pair of antlers among 
them I should be sorry to lose. What is the 
ground like, Ross ?" 

" Fair cover, sir; but you must go round by 
those pines a good two miiea." 

" He had better go with you, George," aaid 
Dalrymple. 

" No, let him keep with you. I know the 
bearings well enough to find my way home^" 
repliea Aylmer, as he strode away. 

When he had made his long circuit, and 
could peer oautiouslv over the brow of rising 
gfouna behind iriiich he had seen the deer, he 
was delighted to perceive that he had not let 
hia hopes mislead him . There they were quietly 
granng, and among them a patriarchal stag, 
with the most splendid head, be thoifght, he 
had ever sean in Scotland. But it was too soon 
to triumph. Th^ were out of gunshot in an 
open, gently-sloping vaUqr: uul how vera they 
tobe.gotat^ 

Aftaf a carofiil azaminatioDf h§ fixed hia at- 
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teDtion upon a rocky point ninning out into the 
level groundy no nearer to them at present^ bat 
they were grazing towards it. There was great 
risk about it, for it was too nearly to windward ; 
but it was the only chance> so he adopted it. 

Agun there was a circuit to make, and this 
time more care was required ; but at length he 
found himself at the end of the point. Still 
they were barely within p;imshot, and they were 
coming no nearer. Lying down, he dragged 
himself along, taking advantage of each rock, 
each tuft of neather. 

Now the stag began to grow uneasy ; it half 
suspected the approach of danger. Another 
ten yards, when every foot was of value — 
another five— and then the noble animal, snif- 
fing the air, fitced the danger for a moment. 

Now was the time. The unerring rifie gave 
forth its deadly messenger, and the monarch of 
the forest fell to rise no more. 

Aylmer had now leisure to observe, what he 
had failed to note during the excitement of the 
chase, that a great change was taking place in 
the weather. The air had grown keen, the 
setting sun was obscured, and a dense fog was 
coming up before the breeze, wreathing the 
rocky summits, and pouring and eddying along 
the valleys. 

He was many miles from home, and he could 
neither hear nor see anything of Dalrymple or 
the keeper ; clearly it was high time for him to 
hasten homewards. CarefuUy marking the spot 
where he left his noble prey, he toiled up the 
steep ascent. Here he found himself surrounded 
by a dense fog, which at a few yards hid every 
object from view. He thought, however, he 
could remember the rugged ridges, among 
which lay his wav, and he pressed onwards. 

For nearly an nour he laboured, and he was 
growing bewildered . He doubted much whether 
he was in the right track : still he persevered ; 
for he could gain nothing by remaining quiet, 
and motion warmed his blood, even if it did not 
take him whither he would go. 

Presently he set his foot upon a fragment of 
granite; but instead of being firm, as he ex- 
pected, it rolled aside. In vain he attempted to 
save himself. His plunge forward to regain his 
balance only added to his danger; for he found 
no footing, and fell over to the ground below 
with fearful violence. 

For awhile he lay unconscious, and even when 
he recovered his senses, his brain was dizzy and 
confused. It was some time before he was 
sufficientlv revived to try to learn his situation 
and see what could be done. He attempted to 
rise, but quickly sank down again ; and his ex- 
amination at once showed him that the small 
bone of his leg was broken. His head too was 
badly cut, from coming in contact with a sharp 
stone, and bad been bleeding freely ; but the 
flow had now ceased. Though much bruised, 
thexe were, he found, his only serious hurts, 
and he had had worse injuries ere this, so now 
he turned his attention to finding out where he 
was.^ As a smoker, he had means about him of 
obtaimng fire; and a newspaper that he found I 



in his pocket, formed a torch, whidi i3tatm a 
considerable light for a few yards round. 

Just before him he saw was the stump of a 
fir-tree, which had been shivered by lightning, 
and the fragments lay all about him. This was 
a godsend ; if he were doomed to spend a night 
in the open air, he had at all events means of 
making a fire, and without having to search for 
materials. Collecting the resinous bran ch es, 
with some of the cones and dead wood of 
former years, he had soon obtained a cheerfdl 
blaze. Now that he could see, he selected 
several long thin splinters, and, with his hand- 
kerchief torn into strips, bound them round his 
leg to serve as splints. Next he plucked the 
heather that grew within reach, and laying it 
under him, formed a tolerable couch ; while a 
branch or two of the fir-tree with their thick 
foliage supplied a covering to protect him from 
the night-damp. 

" Quite luxurious, I declare I" he muttered, 
with a mocking smile, as he proceeded to fortify 
himself again^ the cold by a no slight draught 
from his pocket flask. 

** What a pity that stag is not here," he said 
to himself: " a good steak would not be amiss.'* 

But as there seemed so litde chance of 
dinner, he contented himself with the most 
efficient substitute, and having filled his pipe 
with Cavendish, was quicklv puffing out tne 
smoke in dense clouds. That potent consoler 
for most of the ills to which human flesh is ex- 
posed, had its wonted effect, soothing him so 
completely, that he even after a little time fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, the fire had burned out and 
the night was still dark. His leg was not very 
painful, but he felt stiflT and cold. There was 
no more fuel within his reach, so he had again 
to make the most of his Farintosh and Caven- 
dish. How he longed for mom ! But it seemed 
that the first grey streak wocdd never come ; and 
again he fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 
When he reopened his eyes the sun was up, 
though not verv high in the heavens. WiUi 
eager curiosity he med around. Behind him 
was the rocky wul, from the top of which 
(many feet abiove^ he had fdlen. Before him 
the ground still descended, though more gra- 
dually. 

He had never been there before; but he fdt 
certain from the description that it must be 
Strathdhu. There was the valley with its dark 
clumps of pine-trees, the remains of the gloomy 
forest whence it took its name ; there was the 
stream winding through the midst, and the little 
loch into which it ran. 

He could not see the house, though he fdt 
sure that it ought to be somewhere in sight. 
He examined tne scene more narrowly. On 
the side of the loch nearest to him was the 
largest clump of pines still remaining, and 
above their topmost branches he descried a 
faint wreath of blue smoke curling upwards. 

Yes, that must be the house ; but how was 
he to attract the attention of its inmates ? 

He took np his lifle, idiich lay by his side; 
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ImtUM stodc had been split by the hH, and he | 
did not ventore to fire it His mouth was 
parched with fever, so that he could not have 
€3certed his voice, even if the distance were not 
too mat. So drv indeed were his lips, that he 
plucked the heather tops laden with dew, and 
eafforly imbihed the ffratef ol moisture. 
^ What should he do ? He could not lie there 
like a lo^ while assistance was so near at hand. 
The house was only a mile distant, and he deter- 
mioed to drafif himself along the ground till he 
reached it. The pain to his wounded leg was 
terrible ; but he was not one to let suffering deter 
him from any project upon which he had re- 
solved. 

He had only reached half-way, and already he 
had been forced to pause many times to rest and 
recruit his strength. Now as he lay upon the 
ground a sound fell upon his ear. He listened 
eagerly till he felt sure he had not deceived 
himself; that was the tramp of a horse, and of 
one approaching the spot. 

There soon came in sight a shaggy Shetland 
pony, bearing on its back a young girl, for such 
ahe appeared from her slender, but rounded, 
form and bright face with the wealth of golden 
brown hair, which having escaped from its 
imprisonment, streamed around her shoulders 
from under the little hat of black felt. 

As her eye fell upon him she started and 
checked her pony, but seeing at the next glance 
how much he needed Md, she hastened to his 
assistance. 

** I fell from the rocks there last night, and 
have broken my leg," he said in answer to her 
enquiries : ** I was trying to reach the house, 
but it is tedious work—will you ride back and 
aend help ?" 

By thiiB time she was off her pony and by his 
side. 

*' Could you mount the pony ?" she ssid in a 
tone of gentle compassion, '' you would arrive 
sooner so." 

" I w'dl try," he said, and drawing himself up 
by the pummel with her assistance he managed 
to reach the saddle. 

The Shelty, as if knowing the tones of its 
mistress' soft voice and obeying her com- 
mands, paced slowly onward. So gentle was 
the motion that it gave him but little pain ; he 
was so funt however that he needed the support 
which she afforded him, as she walked by his 
aide. Perhaps he exaggerated his weakness for 
the pleasure of receiving such aid — who can say ? 
At all events he was not too far gone to notice 
the exquisite turn of her cheek, the rosebud lips, 
and the soft brown eyes, which were raised to 
his with such a look of tender pity. 

Cautiously as they went, they at length reached 
the house. St. Clair, who had seen them from 
his window, perceived at once that there had 
been some accident and met them at the door. 

" What has happened ?" he asked. " Why, 
if it is not George Aylmer I" 

A few words told aU, and speedily by the aid 
of strouff and willing aims Aylmer wm laid 
omfortaUy ia bed. 



" I have despatched a messenger for Dr. Best, 
who is staying with my neighbour Forbes," said 
St. Clair when he returned to the room after a 
few minutes' absence ; '* he will be here in an 
hour probably." 

''Thanks, and I wish you would send one of 
your gillies for my rifle, which is at the foot of 
the rock I fell from. There is a fine stag too 
lying just the other side of the Haunted Corrie, 
which ought to be seen to. Will you also send 
word to Glen Kenneth that I have met with this 
accident ? I shall have to trespass upon your 
hospitality for the present." 

" Don't mention it, my dear fellow. A stranger 
would be welcome under such circumstances, 
and you are an old friend. So you have been 
staying with young Dalrymple ? Well, I will go 
and do what you want ; is there anything else 
you would like ?" 

" I am terribly thirsty : will you get me some- 
thing to drink?" 

^'1 will send Constance," said St. Clair, as he 
left him with a friendly nod. 

" Constance." Who was the owner of that 
name, he wondered, with a half-formed hope, 
which was quickly realized. For after an interval 
that even his raging thirst could not make seem 
long, in came his acquaintance of the morning, 
and presented a cool beverage to his parched 
lips. Already he was beginning to look upon 
her as his good angel, but she would not let him 
express his gratitude, and a threat that she would 
leave him if he did not lie quiet and take the rest 
he so much needed, speedily reduced him to 
silence. 

But if he was forbidden to use his tongue, no 
such restraint was placed upon his eyes, and he 
availed himself amply of the liberty, as she sat 
at a little distance knitting industriously. 

It was a charming picture, he thought, as his 
eyes wandered over it drinking in each beauty. 
The little taper fingers moving so nimbly, the 
exquisite form, the graceful head with the rich 
golden tresses now wreathed around it like a 
Grecian goddess's, the delicate features, the long 
lashes veiling the downcast eyes and almost 
sweeping her clear pale cheek, each in turn 
called for and obtained their meed of admiration. 
But when suddenly she looked towards him 
even this loveliness was increased, for her soft 
brown eyes lighted up her face, and at the sight 
of his eager gaze a oeaotiful glow warmed her 
velvet cheek, a thouffht too pale ere then. 

He had observed that she was dressed in 
mourning, and the loss thus betokened was, he 
thought, the cause of this paleness, and of the 
slight shade of pensiveness that clouded her 
otherwise bright face. So young, and yet she 
had not escaped sorrow, he said to himself. 
Then he speculated upon her age, and deemed 
that she could not have seen more than twenty 
summers. 

Ghradually as he still gazed his thoughts grew 
confused; fantastic visions, quaint and incon- 
gruous, seemed to take possession of his brain, 
but whatever these dreams might be^ that face 
and ftwm etill had a share in them. 
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The mesieager St. CSair had mdI for Dr» Best 
lound that he waa out ehootinff » He waa re- 
called after a time and haatened to Strathdhu, 
but a considerable period had been thus con- 
sumed, and when he arrived Avlmer was in a 
high fever and raving wildly. That night in the 
open air, the exertions he had made, and the 
torture caused by them, tbok their effect even 
npon his hardy frame. 

The Doctor bandaged his brow, and set hie 
1^, making light of either injury, but he shook 
his head as he listened to the further account St. 
Clair gave him. Nor were his fears groundless, 
for during some days and nights Aylmer retained 
his burning fever, and was perfecUy delirious* 

Dr. Best watched him closely, and Dalrymple 
came over each day from Glen Kenneth, but it 
was Constance upon whom fell the greater share 
of the nursing— it was she who smoothed the 
pillow beneath hie aching head, who held to his 
lips the cool draughts he took so eagerly, and sat 
reading or workmg by his bedeide, ready to 
attend to each want of his as Isr as ahe could 
divine them. 

How strangely his mind wandered during that 
time ! Now he went back to his sporting under 
the broiling sun of Africa ; now he waa again in 
fancy amid Canadian snows. Perilous adven- 
tures and hair-breadtb esca|)es seemed to come 
back upon his memoir* nor were softer themes 
foigotten. His genUe nurse's brow clouded 
sometimes as she listened to those fragments of 
tender conversations, those referaicee to by-* 
gone scenes, for she remembered tiM character 
she had heard ascribed to him of being himself 
irresistible when really exerting his powere to 
please, while he himsw could not be held cap'* 
tive by the most richly gifted* 

But not always were his thoughts with the 
past, and her cneek would often flush at his 
words of endearment, but quickly she would 
blame herself for her folly in supposing that 9hi 
could be meant — was he not rather addreeeing 
those old favourites whom he imagined to be 
present ? But at times this theory of hers was 
hardly borne out by the fact» for her own name 
in tones of thrilling tenderness would fall upon 
her ear, and he would refer to her aid as if she 
were some fair spirit. 

From a long sleep, into which he fell, Aylmer 
woke to consciousness. At first his eyes wan- 
dered about wonderingly, for all around seemed 
strange to them. 

*' Where am I ?*' he adced, pressing his hand to 
his brow in the cflPort to tax his asemory. 

Constance was sitting tfaere^ watoh'mg indefati'* 
inibly as ever, and in an inatant she was by his 
side. " Don't you remember V* she asked. 
'* You had a fall and were brought to Strathdha. 
But you will soon get well, I trast.*' 

In her soft brown eyes, to clear and truthful, 
he could read her satisfaction at his improve* 
ment, and at her words there came back to 
memory not on]^ his accident, but also a con- 
fused, vague reminiscence of the tisae since then. 

''Yes, you brought me here^ and have you 
not been constantly near me aino^ wfasMrer I 



hadawiah? IdfeattiitMaattaa|psl»*^liai 
and the last words were Spoken half to himaalf , 
with a putsled look. 

"Hush 1" she said, '^the doctor told me no* *o 
let vou tire yourself when you woke. I will 0D 
ana let Nigel know how much better youafv; 
he will be so glad;'* and she faaateued hum alM 
room with cheeks beautifully rosy* 

Hearty, but aoroewhat overpowering were St. 
Clair's congratulations to Aylmer, when alto 
returned with him, ''You muat make kuule 
and get well," he saidi ^^your friende iunre 
misseo you eadly. DalrymfMe waa here, wich 
Lord Sandgate this morxdng, and they will eonae 
again early to-morrow. Then the * fsdr Fra aw r* 
has driven over several thnee from the Forbeaee', 
not being content with the doctor'c report. 
Sandgate, eays she, has some attraction ia Ihia 
part of the country, and he eeemed to haft ex- 
pected to find her domiciled here*** 

" Pshaw 1 Why don't we adopt Sutteetea m 
England ?" growled AyhDer> annoyed aa nvch 
by St» Clair's knowing look aa by hia watds, 
" In the name of meroy don't let me be p s w u 
ci;rted by her or any oUier widow, unleas you 
wish me to have a rehipee." 

In his heat he did not notice Oonstwca'a 
look of surprise, nor the expreesion of amnaa 
ment and mischievous resolve which followed it. 
But with all the rsadinese of her eex she quickly 
regained her oompoeuie^ and addressing fit. 
Clair, who was laughing loudly, said an&oti- 
tatively " Be off, Nigel ; you are far toe nouy 
for a Mok room* You have quite emiled Mr. 
Aylmer alrsady, and you remember what Dr. 
Best said." 

Her orders were obeyed, and, eeating hsiueUr 
she took out her knitting-pins. Aa she woold 
not talk, Avkner was again obliged to content 
himself with gazing. He lay thinking wi^ a 
dreamy pleasure <k how that sweet foce had 
mingled with his fantastic visiona* He leit 
convinced that it was no freak of a fovenad 
brain ; ^e had been there in reality, tending 
him with all the assiduity of a warmheaned 
woman. Watching the taper rose tiay nd 
fingere as they moved so deftlv, he ewnenly 
starts as if threatened with eome deadly weapon. 
What oould be the terrible sight In that penoeM 
scene? A ver^ sisaple object, yet a nolint 
tidisman~a plam ring of gold upon As idarth 
finger of her left hand. 

Hers was evidently no earelese w«tc^, for in- 
stantly she wae bending over him, aaking wknt 
was the matter, with a eoft rnoe fall e€conc«Ri. 
This did not tend to dkninnh his diaCnrhnnoaof 
mind, and she eeemed hardly te craiit hia ten- 
fused reply that a apaam in his broken leg had 
cauaed his raovesMnt. When ehe rsenuM her 
eeat, he turned away his faoeaethou^hevonid 
skeo, but in reality it was that he ainghl thimk 
undisturbed. 

So she waa a wife-^St» Gkir'a wile, nf oourse. 
»the pretty|wife of whom Dalrym^ had apakan 
How could he have foiled to aee it nt once ? 
Her vesidenoe in liie houae^ their fsmiliMiSj tted 
evident affectbn, all should haina tald Waa ilM 
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£M;t. And what was this to him ? With rage, 
pontire rage at bis weakness, he was forced to 
own that it was much, very moeh to him. It 
was a madness, he thought — the remains of his 
late frenzy ; but call it what he would, the fact 
remained— he who prided himself upon his in- 
▼indbilitj had fsUen captive to the distaff! But 
no I though worsted, he would not confess him- 
•ali conqaered. He had yidded when an enemj 
within had derived him of control over his 
own will, and he would still have a straggle for 
the victory. 

The next morning, when Dalr^mple arrived 
and eatpressed his intention of staying for a long 
chat, Constance ordered her pet Shelty to be 
brought round, Aylmer's bed stood close to 
the window, which overlooked the loch, having 
only the drive and die shelving bank between. 
With lus consin^s assistance he managed to 
raise himself np that he might see her start. 
There she wa^ as he had seen her first, the 
lovely ^ace looking so pioaant from under the 
coQuettish fittle hat, the slender graceful figure, 
ana as she mounted, wearing no long sldrt, the 
exquisite foot and ankle, of which even the stout 
brogue and thick woollen hose could not hide 
the symmetry. As she rode with St Clair she 
looked up, and catching her patient's eye, 
greeted him with a soule and a wave of the hand. 

'* Your little nurse is quite charming, Creorge. 
What a pity anyone should have been before^ 
baud with you," said Dalrymple, with a smile. 

'^Nonsense, PhiLl" replied Aylmer, testily. 
*' Because you fall in love with every pretty &ce, 
you think others are as infiammable. What 
sport have vou been having V* 

DalrymiMe opened his eyes at his cousin's 
lone, but setting it down to the peevishness of 
an invalid he gave the wished-for report of 
their doings at Ulen Kenneth. 

1111 Dakymple left lum, and Constance took 
his place, Aylmer had not had much occasion 
lor arming himself against her charms. Now 
he found that his task was rendered additionally 
diffieulL Whether it was that she discerned 
something of what was passing in his mind, or 
whatever the cause might be^ tt^re was a percep- 
tible difference in her manner. She displayed a 
reetlessness, a charming timidity even, which 

^fed sad havoc wiiu Aylmer's resolves, 
ere was an obviously mutual embarrassment, 
and she oauflit at some auestionhe asked about 
the book by her side, and proposed to teaA part 
of it to him, as if she fell it would be a refuge. 
It was T^nyson's " Princess," and her expo- 
nent was not very tranquillising, especi^y 
when her tones began to falter ; and at last she 
fairly broke down in the middle of a tender pas- 

3[e— so completely, indeed, that she was com- 
led to plead hoarseness, mough her voios was 
t^ softest, sweetest music, and closed the book. 
Another day passed, and Aylmer ovmed lum* 
aelf defeated— he would take flight as soon as 
possible. He found he eould not regain the 
mastery over himself, but this was not bis prin« 
cipal motive. It wasfor her mike that he must 



go. He saw that she had divined his feelings 
towards her, and that the knowledge caused her 
to be confused rather than displeased. His af- 
fection was a welcome tribute— aye, she was even 
beginning to reciprocate it. The signs were 
slight, but he was too well versed in that mjrs- 
tery, a woman's heart, to overlook them. It was 
a great temptation, but be would not outrage St. 
Clur's hospitality ; he would not bring her to 
sorrow and remorse. 

When the doctor came to see him, he asked 
how soon he might remove to Glen Kenneth. 

" You must not think of it yet," he exclaimed. 
'^ Are you not quite comfortable here V* 

"Yes,'' replied Aylmer; ''but I do not likt to 
quarter myself <««■> them eo long. I in«ut go 
as soon as possible." 

''Nonsense^ my dear fellow t The St. Chdrs 
are hospitality itself, and I am sure Mrs. Idtfa- 
ton shows no signs of finding her eare of you 
irksome," replied the doctor, with a snik. 

" Who r' asked Ayhner. 

'' Mrs. Marstoo," repMed Best, banning to 
look surprised. 

'' Mrso St. Clair, you must mean," said Ayl' 
mer, looking at least equally putaled. 

"Why, you don't say you have taken the 
charming widow for your hostess ? BIrs. 8t 
Clair lost her child in the spring, and was very 
nearly dying herself; since which she has been 
so delicate that I positively Inrbade her to go 
near a sick-room. Ah I i see how it is; but we 
physicians are discreet, and will not betray you." 

As he left the room wkh a gay smile, Aykaer 
was still too much astonished to detain him. 
For A wonder, Constance had deeerted him for a 
time, and he burned to obtain further iafonna- 
tion. Luckily for him, St. Clair soon came in. 

''What relation is Mrs. Marston to yoa» St. 
Clair ^" he asked, abruptlv. 

** Ah, I see I have puialed you, by sometlnies 
calling her ' sister,* sometimes ' aunt,' in joke. 
When she was f uito a child, her parente fiarood 
her into a mamage with my undo Marston— 
not a bad sort of fellow, bat okl enough to be 
her grandfather. At their wedding I first nset 
her sister Mary, and I married her not long 
after. Constance made a capital wife, but she 
could hardlv be expected to be overwhehned 
with grief when my uncle died, about fontsan 
months ago." 

No more was said by Aylmer about his vnK" 
taxing the hospitality of Stra^hu, or of his 
leaving it in consequence ; and in aptte of the 
doctor, he found that he eonld be eaaily nsofnd 
to the so£a and wheeled to the adjoining sitting-' 
room. Here he was introduced to his hoaiess-^ 

not unlike her sister, but looking sadiy fragili. 

* * « « « 

" Not the first time, Constanoe, I bavo fiilt 
the pressure of that dear arm," said Ajiflaer, 
kter in the day. " Do yon remember tanging 
me home, my guardian angel ?" 

" Hush !" she said, with blushing foee| and 
stopped his further words of flattery aot nn- 
pleasantly. 
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ANGLENOOK. 



BY RACHEL L. 



We ca]l our home Anglenook; because, 
firstly, it is hemmed in bv a high railroad 
embankment, and a neighoour's corn-6eld; 
secondly, by the western border of our little 
meadow, where some half-dozen trees — elms, 
alders, and sjrcamores, with washed-bare roots — 
seem tip-toeing to reach their arms over the 
embankment and the bridge: M— - River 
rushes by, under the bridge, under the 
shadows, with scarcely a ripple, forth from 
the mill-dam, above, sailing as serenely down- 
stream, as though it were the offspring of peace 
instead of violence; here, where the water is 
dark and deep, is a place for angling to delight 
an Izaak Walton. 

Half an hour ago, I came down to the river's 
bank. The murmur of the river, clashing of a 
distant saw mill, birds trooping southward, and, 
above all, the dreamy October sunshine, in 
which I and my ** bonny-wee" son are now 
basking, made me dread returning to the house 
on yonder hill-side. 

Now I lean upon the stone fence, between 
me and the river, watching yellow, crimson, 
and mottled leaves floating down-stream, amid 
foam. Near the opposite bank of the stream, a 
turtle is sunning itself upon the side of a canoe 
which is half sunken in shallow water, and 
cattle are coming down Arom the hills, beyond, 
to drink. 

I like this day. The sun shines through a 
golden haze, the air is still, clouds have hung 
motionless, for half an hour, above those tree- 
tops. I like this landscape; those dim, blue 
hills seeminglv stretching into eternity; these 
limestone clitfs, mantled with ivy and ferns; 
this river, mirroring the fleecy clouds, amber- 
tinted blue sky, and the trees, rocks, the bridge, 
with its roughly-hewn timbers and limestone 

hutments. 

* • • • * 

My mother died in March. Gusts of wind 
blew into our faces as we went to the grave- 
yard, and they whirled masses of clotted, half- 
wet leaves ui>on the lid of her coffin, as she 
was lowered into her grave — a pauper's grave. 

She was buried in the mornmg ; in the after- 
noon of the same day, stripped of the warm 
ck>thes that had been borrowed for me to wear 
to her funeral, and in mv own faded calico 
dress and sun-bonnet and half-worn-out shoes, 
and wrapped in a thin shawl which bad be- 
longed to ner, I started toward Squire North's 
£srmhouse, which was to be my future home. 

I kept close to the river, so that the high 
cliffs, edging the opposite hank, might shield 
me from a cold wind blowing from the west. 
47 walk was cheerless. One chapter of my 
life had just closed with *' death; " another was 



opening, but around its initial letter hang a 
pall : I could read but two words, and they were 
"toil'* and " sorrow"— words appalling to the 
mind and heart of a child. 

How loudly the river swept between me and 
those cliffs! How like a banshee the wind 
moaned and wsdled among the woods and 
sharply clifted rocks? I wept and listened. 
High above the dull monotone of the river, 
the wind raised its voice : as the voice of Des- 
tiny ; it seemed wording the sorrows I had en- 
endured— the sorrows, toils, and wrongs that 
my heart foreboded. 

There are moments in which the heart, as by 
prophecy, reaches into the future, and grasps 
the misery of a lifetime. Many years hare 
passed since then. I have suffered much ; yet 
the sorrows to endure, which I have had years 
given me, have scarcely equalled the agony of 
that one hour in the Gethsemane of my soul. 

Twilight was deepening into night when I 
reached this spot. Upon the hill-side, yonder, 
I saw light gleaming from two windows, side by 
side. To my excited imagination they were like 
the great glaring eyes of a monster. Knowuog 
that the light which came through those win- 
dows had its centre in the home of which I was 
soon to become an inmate brought no cheer ; of 
that home I knew nothing, and was in no mood 
for drawing a hopeful picture of it, mentally. 
The darkness within my mind was gloomier than 
the night which was obscuring everything around 
me except that light upon the hillside. Those 
windows;— those great eyes — were growing 
brighter and brighter. 

I stood here, by the bank of the nver, weep- 
ing, half-frozen, my hands and feet aching with 
cold, yet dreading to approach that fireside. I 
drew my shawl more closely around me, and 
seated myself upon the root of this sycamore 
tree, my mind filled with the vague, childish 
idea that lingering made matters better. How 
would they receive me ! I recalled all the stories 
I had ever heard of cruelty to orphans; that I 
was to suffer I had no doubt. . What a £ate was 
before me ! 

'' I wish I could die," I said, mentally, as I 
bent down, and rubbed my face upon my lap, 
to wipe away a stream of tears that was homing 
like lava upon my almost frosen^flesh. Tlie 
thought made me shudder. As we grow old, 
our minds become familiar with death — ^thac 
Lethe of sorrow, that burnisher of God's imsfe, 
the soul ; but to the child, who sees only that 
which pertains to earth — the folded hands, 
blanched face, shroud, coffin, and grave— death 
is indeed gloomy. ;^ The grave and its attending 
horrors loomed before me, flooding my mind 
with all the frightful stories which had been 
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poiired into my ears by ignorance and taper- 
•ution. 

I trembled while I listened to the rirer, and 
kept mj eyea riveted upon the clifie ouUined 
darkly against the western horizon, lest, if I 
averted my gaze for one instant, they might give 
form to some horrid object — the frightAil child 
of my brain. 

• • • • • 

" We shall have to cat the ice, Alf, to raise 
our nets in the morning,'' a voice said, iust by 
my side. I had heard two pair of feet briskly 
advancing toward me, crushing the crispy, 
frozen grass ; but I had not heeded them, for 
my faculties were sinking into a delightful 
leuiargy. My head was leaning against the 
sycamore's trunk; I felt a pleasant warmth 
Btealing from my limbs to my body; my mind 
receive but an indistinct image of two strip- 
lings, bending over the water, adjusting their 

nets. 

• • • • • 

''Where am I?" I mentally asked. The 
acene that met my eyes was a perfect exponent 
of rural comfort ana cheer. Within the room 
in which I was lying a dark carpet, crimson 
hearth-rug, and gedly printed chintz curtains 
fbrmed an harmonious foreground to the bright 
stretch-out of fields, green with young wheat, 
rows of plum-trees loaded with buds and blos- 
soms, brown hillsides tinted with green, visible 
through two low, broad windows. 

My brain was confused. It tried in vain to 
gather up the scattered links of memory, and to 
join them together ; reality and dreams played 
such a bo-peep game with each other that con- 
sciousness shrunk timidly from the bewildering 
mental haze. Every stroke of the clock upon 
the mantel grew duUer— I went to sleep. 

It was nittht when I awoke. Rain was dash- 
ing upon the roof and against the windows; 
wind was romping an Apnlesque game around 
the house, lashing the roof with the long, lithe 
arms of that wiUow-tree, rattling the window 
aash, wrenching that sweet-brier from its rustic 
trellis, then retreating sullenly to the cliffs, hills, 
woods beyond the river. Then I could hear the 
river's dull roarings. 

With a peculiar sound, like treading upon 
■now, a fire burned upon the hearth, filling the 
room with a pleasant warmth and dancing light. 
Above the mantel a faint shadow hovered, a 
dock looking down through it as through a 
summer twibght. 

The river, its voice rising in crescendo from a 
murmur to a gloomy clamour as the capricious 
wind and rain luUea ; the room, with its rustic 
appointments, its firelight and shadows, seemed 
but et ceteras to one object. Firelight shone 
upon a stripling's face near the chimney jamb. 
It was a peculuir face, sharp in outline, viva- 
cious, sarcastic in expression. Calvin North — 
it was he^sat upon a stool, his arms folded 
upon his breast, looking into the fire ; its light 
glowed into his brown hce, and into his eyes, 
wrge, dark, crafty, alert, and restless. Neither 
chokario broodings nor vague dreams were in- 



dexed npon his countenance. He looked like 
one who was weary of stagnation, hungry for 
excitement. Whenever the rain and windrarose 
to a bluster, he lifted his head and listened with 
a keen, eager relish, as though he heard in the 
tumult a prophecy of his struggles with the 
great living world. Then, when the restless 
wind whisked itself away, leaving the rain to 
fell monotonously, and the trees to sway their 
limbs to and fro gently, his chin sank again 
upon his breast, his eyes fastened again upon 
the fire, and he mused, evidently withfa purpose. 



'' Like waves, 
The days — the years^went by." 

I hummed a tune as I stooped over the 
spring with a water-pail upon my arm. 1 can't 
affirm that I was a perfectly disinterested ob- 
server of the head and shoulders I saw mirrored 
in the water. I felt a lively interest in the pic- 
ture. I confess that I, Mary Ford, poor, 
twenty years old, unmarried, and without, per- 
haps, even a lover, felt a twinge of chaipin when 
the facts flaunted themselves so unmistakably 
before me, that my little square face was sun- 
burned to a gipsy-colour,*my lips thin, my nose 
grotesquely small, my eyebrows heavy, black, 
and straight, my for^ead low and square, my 
hair dark, massy, and curliuff (I detested curls), 
and my hands, though smaSl, were brown and 
muscular, not "soft and, white," the favourite 
style with poets and lovers. I had but two 

good features—a pair of eyes which I had in- 
erited from my ill-starred Italian mother, and 
a set of teeth which, when I smiled, made one 
forget that^my lips were thin and^ purple— so 
Calvin said. 

" Miss Ford, sorry to spoil! your pretty pic- 
ture, but I must do it," said I, with a mock- 
sigh. Then, laughing, I dipped my pail in the 
spring. A laoffh, just by my elbow, stutled 
me. No echo, l)ut a familiar, distinct, pointed 
—a real staccato laugh. " Calvin North 1" I 
exclaimed, springing up and facing him ; *' was 
eave-dropping*among your studies^at school, or 
is it a natural gift ?" 

" Neither," he answered. " I wanted a coo^ 
drink of water, fresh from the spring.. I came 
up from the hayfieldifor it. Am I to blame be- 
cause I found Miss Vanity admiring herself?" 

*' How do you know that ?" 

"Am I deaf. Miss Vanity ?" 

" You seemed so last night ^Why didn't you 
answer Alf, when he asked you if you'd fish 
with him down by the bank to-night ?" 

" I didn't want the milksop with me," [Calvin 
answered, dipping his tin-cup into the spring. 
" He cackles so much, he frightens every fish 
from my hook." 

" From his own too ?" 

"No, the lucky dog! He pulled out thf^ 
last evening before I even got a nibble. Mv v> 
will yon sit quite still— not laogh once— if 1 take 
you irith me this evening?'' 
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" Ym 4o/' 

'^ I don'l thiak I csb go, Calvio. I don't 
fiMCf ica^mif my Itpi eloteid. The m«r btaks 
•06 unhiatehy at ibis time of the yew. Mother 
wouldn't aoMenty I'm omrtno." I had karaed 
to eall Mn. North xnodier. 

"^ She has eeiiMtited." 

''Whoaikedher}" 

"Idid." 
Bv whose antiborky ?" 
My own/' he replied, haDgia^ the cap upon 
a nail against the eiae of the spring-house. 

''Calvio North," I called out, laughing, 
** where'e your jnllantry ? Ck>me back and 
carry my bucket r 

** Can't you say ' pul '?^ said he, coming back, 
pretending to grumble. 

The sun was setting, giving his last glance to 
the cathedral's cross which towered and glis- 
tened above tree-tops and house-tops in the 
east. A long shadow, made by the high rail- 
road embankment, stretched fkrther and farther 
across our meadow^ until its outline dimmed 
and faded — then the sun was down ; crimson 
and purple clouds flaunted in the west. 

New-mown hay, lying in wind-rows, sent 
forth an alluring fragrance from the mea- 
dow. Tn not wait for Calvin; he can 
overtake me before I reach the culvert," I 
said, mentally, as I stood upon our hop-vine- 
covered portico, tying a blue irauze veil under 
my dhin. I ran oown the hiUside ; Bessy my 
pet Idd, bounding after me over the Ions grass. 
A timber fence at the foot of the hill had to be 
climbed ; I lifted Bessy over, then I followed 
her. We ran a race in mad-cap fashion down 
through the meadow, keeping close to the foot 
of die embankment, here worn by washings of 
rain into gullies, and overgrown with wild crab- 
trees and serubby sycamores, whose almost 
naked toots seemed clutching for life into the 
baidc of earth and gravel. 

Here Beei^s goirtisfa nature asseHed itself. 
I heard artttting of gravel, and behold she was 
haU'-way up the oanl^ and climbing higher. I 
tried to eatch the litlle imp, but the mvd and 
sand gave way under my feet, and rae was al- 
nady ait the summit, trotting along over rails 
mdties. flo I kept at the foot of the bank until 
weisaclied die oalvert. 

A tail<race, from a sbw^buIU poured through 
the culvert, and through the meadow, diago- 
ndly, severing a tiialyilar shred of land from 
the main meadow. I meed that little insulated 
nook, with &e river flowing by its western mar- 
gin; the embankment rising against the north- 
west, and overgrown from base U> suaunit with 
ivy, iafrnt sycamores, and thorns; the race 
sweeping akng fringed with scrubby willows 
and elder-bushes. 

I wheedled Bessy to nnr amss, and waited at 
tfaa calveii for Calvin. In his shirt-sleeves he 
lauae dsfwn sloidy through tha meadow, drag- 
firn^ kis flsliiag-rad vpon tha grooad, and car- 
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ryiag his bsit in aa ald^bsttsred, spotless aoffse- 
pot. But to my prejudiced eyes he looked ab- 
scdutely noble. My love was a mantle that co- 
vered every defect, physical, aienlal, and mot^ 

" Mary, did you see duit sunset 2" he ~ ~ 
as he drew near* 

*' Yes ; what now V 

"' Of what did you think while yo« 
it?" 

'' I didn't watch it; I merely glanced at it.^ 

'< Well, of what did you think the while ?" 

*' Nothing high-flown, I can assure you. I 
merely wished I had a diress the colour oi that 
purple cloud." 

. " Marry Alf Lane, then. Dress yourself np, 
you female popiojay, and be a happy eimplatan 
all your days." 

" Very well; I might Cure worse. What are 
my chaiices, Calvin, do yon think ?" 

''Pretty fiur, if he can't get Anna Drake." 

" Gloriously encouraging, for she is engagad 
to Dr. Carson. Now how mueh do yom suppose 
my ^thirds' would be worth? Let ma see, 
there's Beeohgrov% and Rockland, both such 
nice farms. What makes you look so preciously 
tait?" 

" Do I ?" he asked, shrugging his shooldsrs 
as he baited his hook with a worm. " I was 
not aware of the fact. I'm sure I feel quite the 
contrary. I heartily congratulate you upon 
your highf-flowB hopes ; but in assessing Alf 's 
real estate you ought to have added this fana, 
which, when kther died, 1 thought mine ?" 

'' Are you craay ? — ^what do you mean ?" 

'' 1 mean," he answered, flirting his baitad 
hook hers and therei, through the water m. the 
race, "that Alfred Lane, Bsq., followinn^ the 
honomnable example of his lamented generous 
father, has ^ven me warning of the affreeable 
fact that he intends, next waek, to closo the 
mortgage on our home— so," he added, smiling 
to hide the quiveiing of his lips, "if nothing 
happens to prevent, we shall oe entirely an- 
bardened of the disagreeable incumbrance of a 
home." 

" Oh, Calvin," I exclaimed, weeping, '' it is 
too bad ! We have struggled so hard. He has 
no mercy." 

'*We needn't to have expected meicy from 
iUm," he said, in a passionate tone. '* It is not 
in the Lane blood to be even just. For five years 
the interest on that debt has been eating up our 
earnings— and the debt incurred by indarauig 
for his swindling brother, that vilUun, William 
Lane — and now we must be turned out of our 
hMM. Weil, better now than five years heaoe, 
yet for mother's sake I had hopecr'— here his 
voice faltered, he set his teeth and drew his 
Quivering lips together, in an effort to appear 
nrm and unmoved. 

''And is there no hope?" I asked, after a 
pause, during which he oad subdued his emo- 
tions of grieC and I had stifled my sobs. 

'' But one," he answered, in a low voice. 

'' And what is that one ?" I asked, eagerljr. 

"Do not ask me; I nmst not speak of it to 
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f&m,** be TvplM, tnrniif Ids hee from mo^ as 
he dreir hn fitbmg-Hne from the water— 4he 
book wae bare. 

I wae silent. My heart felt a stn^ce that wat 
har^ to endure than the loss of home. Hie 
hopes that I had been eberishinf^^ lor years lay 
prostrate. I knew he was thinking of Lucy 
Gilbert, who, with that presumptuousness which 
is tolerated in the rich, but scoffed at in (Jiepoor, 
had, by looks and actions, proffered herself, her 
gold, and her acres to him. Hitherto he had 
met all her advancements with indifference, but 
now I saw that his hour of temptation had come, 
her hour of triumph. " How can I bear it ?** 
my heart groaned, as I turned away from him. 
There, upon the hill-side, was the home which 
bad slieftered me for ten years, the Tines that 
Cahrin and I had planted wreathed the porch 
and windows, and npon the door^step, enjoying 
the eyening air, sat Mrs. North, my second 
mother. Above the eastern horiion the moon 
loomed, round and crimson, the cathedral's 
crosa clearly defined upon her disk. 



- Now, not ten feet from me stands the sycamore 
tree under which Calvin and I sat that evening, 
fishing. It is the same at the foot of which he 
bad found me, nearly dead, ten years before. 
Upon the surface of the water flecks of moon- 
light were scattered among the shadows which 
stretched, long and dark, from the trees stand- 
ing upon the brink of the river. As yet, the 
bimk around us was silvered — the moon had 
not risen high enough for the branches above to 
•hadow us. 

We said but little. Calvin sat npon a bare 
n>ot of the tree, baited his hook anew every five 
minutes, and whisked it here and there through 
&e water, grumbling in an undertone, because 
the fish wouldnH bite : near him, upon a low 
stump, I sat with Bessy in my lap. I was de- 
pressed in spirit, my blood at a feverish, yet dull 
neat, my heart staggering under its burden. 
What would! not have given to have recalled 
the hopes of yesterday ! A golf had yawned 
between us, severing us forever, burying the 
hopes that had gilded my Aiture. My evil 
nature was uppermost, my heart rebellions. 
What had I done to merit such a fkte ? I wished 
that I had never been bom. I longed for death. 

To my heart, the river's voice had never been 
merely a babble->an unmeaning sound ; and 
that night it seemed wording the reproaches of 
Conscience. •'Mary Ford," it said, "vou have 
ntursed this love in your heart until it has in- 
stilled its poisoned charm into everv fibre of 
your nature. If it has brought you disappoint- 
ment and pain, who is to blame ? None, but 
rf own weak self. When he marries, you will 
blighted. Mrs. North's calm, motherly 
aiftction will not satisfy you; brotherly love 
will not be the limit of your cravings. Tou 
have not in you the materials of which a self- 
happy, independent woman can be constructed. 
Ton dolt I naif your nature will be dwarfed, if 



f&a binre bo tlRMig arm !• wUeH yM may 
cHng.** 

« What can I do ? Show me the right pa^,** 
my heart {beaded. 

^What can yo« doP^ pw rs wed tiie aloni 
monitor. ** In futwis lei yottr 1of« be lilie r»* 
ward of devotion and worth, and boI annMsked 
for offering. Tear this vain love from your 
heart." 

" I can't; it is useless to try," my heart re- 
plied. 

'^You can, and you must. Nothing is im- 
possible with the help of Qod." 

I reproa^ed myself for my weakness of spirit, 
I covered my face with my hands, and prayed. 
Yet even in prayer mv weak mature kept rising. 
I found myself pleading, not for strength to bear 
without mmrmuring the sufferinga tbvt pressed 
upon me, but that the trial might be averted. I 
tried in vain to feel snbmisaioB lo PMvidenee^- 

and my heart was filled with shame and re m m ai 

* « • • • 

Shadows were nestling dosely around the fees 
of the sycamore tree, mr the moon had risen 
high above the top cf the dead walnut, whieh 
raised its bare arms alc^ over the small alendev 
trees in the grove, when Calvin and I arose lo 
return to the house. He leaned his fishing-rod 
against a sycamore limb, and removed Bessy fxmn 
my lap to his arms. I walked by his side s mj 
heart was heavy. 

'* There ia aew upon the grass. Are yoof 
shoes thin?** Calvin asked, after we had ohnbed 
over thia stone fence into the meadow. 

** No,'* I answered. 

The hay was flagrant i a breeae eame gently 
from the south ; tfii moon shone clearly ; Iho 
river's voice was low and soothing i an evenUig 
more delightful never brooded over our chsar 
home. I felt an infiuence say, *^ Peaee, be sHU," 
to the passions that were surging in my hearl i 
yet my sorrow was none the less painful for its 
sombre stillness. 

Calvin bared his head to the night air $ ha 
appeared excited and triumphant, and even not 
unhappy. ^' He feels none of the pangs that I 
suffer,'' I thought. I was selfish enough to wish 
his psin equal to mine. 

''Wait here awhile, Maryi the evening is no 
pleasant," Calvin remarked, after we had cHmbed 
the fence, and I was startiog towards the house. 
I turned baek, and we stood together, leaning 
npon the fence. 

" Have you told mother yet F' I asked, after a 
pause. 

''Told her whalH* be exclaimed. He waa 
actually smiling. 

" Of Alf Lane's closing the moitgaM.** 

^'No; I will to-morrow. I neeanH dread 
telling hefx though; for she predicted it for 
months," he answered, his voiee growing sad. 

We were silent again. 

^' Mary," he said, at lengtii, laying his hand 
upon my shoulder, '*the struggle is over.** 

** Well, so be it, then," I uttered, resolutely 
calm ; but m^ heart turned feiiit with despa^. 
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^'WtH, if yoa hid your cboiee» Mwry,** he 
continued, ''which would yon do, take riches 
withoat love, or ' love in a cottage ?' '' 

^ I would die, Calvin North, befoie Pd crucify 
my heart and barter myself for goid" I replied, 
si^ifying to him how much I detested his 
mercenary intentions. 



" And so wiU I, Mary," he said, drawiar m« 
to his heart. I wept for joj at the sudden nrth 
from the darkness of despair to the light of lore, 
hope, and bliss. 

Eight years have passed ; our old, dear hooie 
is our own again, through industry and the help 
of God. 



LEAVES FOE THE LITTLE ONES. 



HARRY'S FAULT. 
(Adapted from the Oehnan.) 



Harry Deering lived in a very pleasant house 
hx away in the beautiful coun^, where the 
meadows are green and fresh, and the birds sing 
sweetly in the spring and summer time. Harry's 
parents^were exceedingly kind to him; and be- 
cause he had no little brothers and sisters, nor 
any playmates within reach, they did all they 
could to render his play-hours less dull and 
lonely. He had a pretty little garden of his 
own, where the gardener taught him to dig 
and sow and plant, and to rear many kinds 
of sweet and brilliant flowers; he had rab- 
bits, and canary-birds ; a cat named Tiny, and 
a bNBantiful Itiuian greyhound named Sylph. 
Above and beside all these, this fortunate Harry 
possessed an enormous quantity of toys, almost 
every kind of toy]|that you can see in a fine toy- 
shop in tiie street of a large town. Now do 
von not think that this little boy ought to have 
been rery happy } 

There are, however, some faults that will al- 
ways render a child unhappy, however plcMsant 
a home he mav have. Hury's great fimlt was 
~-— But I will leave you to find it out from the 
history I am about to relate. 

Harry's mamma had often talked kindly with 
him about his great fault, she had also punished 
him, although she was very sorry to do so ; but 
it was for his good you know, though perhaps 
the Kttle boy did not think it at the time. Now 
all ^s happened in the '4ong ago,'* of which 
you have often heard and read, in the fimny old 
timesy when there were fairies going about the 
world, who punished or rewarded children as 
they deserved. After Mrs. Deering had tried 
eyerv means she could think of to cure Harry of 
his niling, and all in vain, she bethought herself 
of a beautiful fahry, who lived in a gkss palace 
hard by, and always dressed in blue robes, for 
which reason she went by the name of " the 
dcy-blue fairy." To this grand lady Harry's 
mamma went without delay, and told her of her 
trouble with her boy. 

** Never mind," nid the fairy, and her roice 
was like that of the muric'of the sweetest harp- 
string. ** Have no fear, my dear lady; I will 
sopn find a way to cure him." 

Then she looked for her last new wand, which 



was a silver one, tipped with a star ; and cftUing 
for her little fairy page, Trippet, to bear die 
train of her sky-blue robe, she went with Mrs. 
Deering to her own home. 

Harry had gone out to take a walk with his 
father, which was very convenient for the frory 
Sky-blue. She walked about in every room, 
ana touched everjrthing belongin|p to the little 
boy with the stairy tip of the silver wand, at 
the same time murmuring softly to heradfl 
What she said Harry's mamma could not hear, 
but the fairy bade her a kind farewell, assuring 
her that she would soon witness a great change 
in her little Harry. 

The little boy did not come home until late 
in the evening, and was so tired that he was im- 
mediately put to bed. The next day he was 
awakened early by the bright beams of the 
morning sun. All impatience to run out and 
play in the garden, Hamr allowed himself bat 
one turn and stretch, and then jumped up and 
began to dress. He had put on his stockinge 
and shoes, and was reaching out his hand mr 
his trousers, when a sudden thought occurred 
to him; and he exdaimed, with a great aigfa, 
**• Oh dear 1 how tiresome I the same coat and 
the same old trousers every day. How I wish 
things could be different 1" 

Scarcely were the words out of his month, 
when a very wonderful thing happened — the 
trousers stood straight up, the coat made a leap 
from the back of a chair, where it had been 
hanging, and arranged itself above the trousers ; 
then the coat and trousers made a low bow to 
the little boy, and walked gravdy and quiedy 
out at the door, as if some one nad been in 
them. 

Harry remained for a time quite bewildered 
with amasement; then he looked piteously at 
his uncovered legs, and finally ran crying to 
his mother, to acquaint her with what hadhap- 
pened. She immediately knew that it wasue 
efiect of the fairy's spell, and telling her little 
boy that he was rightly pinished, uie allowed 
him to remain for some tune in the fear that he 
would be compelled to run about all day in his 
shirt At last she gave him his Sunday dothee, 
and they went down to breakfrtst. Harry's nioe 
bread and milk was set out as usual ; but that 
did not satisfy him. He heaved one of his die* 
contented signs, and cried out, ** Oh dear ! how 
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I wish I migbt have eofte and rolls, like grown- 
up people I Always bread and milk for break- 
£Mt, it is enough to tire any one 1" 

"Look! Harry," aaid his mother. Harry 
leoked, and behdd, his nice white china mug 
tnvelled slowly aoross the table* and then gently 
tfliing itself up the new milk flowed like a little 
waterfall into the milk-jug. With open mouUi 
and eyes Harry turned to see after his bread, 
and was just in time to catch a glimpse of it as 
h flew across the room and out of the open 
window, where it fell plump into the basket of 
a little beggar-girl, who chanced to be passing 
at the moment. Poor little girl! she did not 
fhink long about it, but joyfully took a huge 
bite out of the nice white bread that the rich 
little boy despised. 

Harry had the greatest inclination in the 
world to cry heartily ; but he refrained from 
doing so, because he was not quite sure whether 
or not his mother had helped the bread to fly 
out of the window. With a very loug face he 
left the table, still hungry, and went up into the 
nursery to play. But instead of beginning at 
once to amuse himself and forget his troubles — 
as any cheerful, active child would have done — 
our Uttle boy laid himself down along two 
chairs, and stretching his arms above his head, 
yawned heartily. From this condition he was 
aroused by the entrance of Nurse, who brought 
with her some egg-food for the young canaries. 
There were four of them, nearly fledged ; and 
their father and mother made a tremendous 
Idas about them. They promised to be as brisk 
as the one, and as handsome a gold-colour as 
the other; and Harry well remembered the 
ecstacy of delight with which he had watched 
the little heads peep from the egg-shells, and 
bow he had laughed at them for being so 
greedy, and how he had thought them all beaks 
and eyes. At first he had been very anxious 
to undertake the whole charge of them; and 
Nurse had kindly instructed him how to feed 
them, and very carefully and punctually he had 
fulfilled the duty for a time. But after a 
while Well! we will not take too much 

pains to expose our little boy's shortcomings. 
It is sufiicient to say that Nurse found it expe- 
dient to take the charge of the family cage upon 
herself; and that if Master Harry assisted her 
now and then, it was as much as she expected. 
This morning he jumped up with more idaciity 
than usual ; for he was really tired of vawning 
upon two chairs, and he asked Nurse to 
let him feed the birds. Now we know that 
birds, as well as all other living creatures, 
will perform pretty much the same actions 
upon the same occasions, accmding to their 
several natures; and we do not bhtme tham 
for this, because their Creator made them 
so. But it seems that Harry thought otherwise ; 
and that he would have l>een better pleased if 
the little yellow canaries had marched like 
elephants, or skipped like monkeys, or leaped 
like kangaroos, or held their food in their claws 
like parrots, or> in short, had done anvthing 
quite inconsistent with their make and nabits. 



We imagine this, because he had not fed them 
two minutes before he began to grumble. 

*'You stupid birds!" he exclaimed, ''you 
never improve at all! Whenever I look at 
von, you are always the same — only a little 
Digger and yellower. If I had only known how 
tiresome you would be——" 

Fatal speech ! No sooner had he uttered it 
than the door of the cage burst open. Whether 
the flap of his jacket had caught the wire or not 
we cannot tell, but so it was. The wide door 
opened ; the canaries, with one consent, flew out, 
and off through the open window. Poor Han^, 
with a shriek, rushed afl»r them, but onlv m 
time to see them disappear over the tops of the 
ancient sycamores on Uie lawn. Was ever little 
boy so mortified ? He turned to look for Nurse, 
but she had left the room. Confused and be- 
wildered, he did not dare even io ask any one 
to go in search of the canaries; for he began to 
perceive that there was something very much out 
of the common wav in all these discrepancies. 
So, after waiting a few moments, in the vain 
hope of seeing the birds return, he turned on 
his heel, and silently and gloomily left the 
nursery and went into the garden. There he 
was a httle cheered by finding Svlph and Tiny, 
who gambolled about him, ana accompanied 
him through all the walks. 

" I have you left, at anv rate," thought he ; 
and he caressed them, and treated them more 
kindly than he had done for many a day before. 
When he came to his little garden, he found 
that several new flowers had bloomed ; and he 
spent a very happy half-hour in weeding and 
raking, whUe Syiph and Tiny lay side by side 
on the newly-mown ^ss-plot, and basked in 
the sunshine. All this time our little boy had 
never once grumbled nor said " How tiresome 1" 
— and when the dinner-bell rang and nothing 
more had happened, he began to think that his 
misfortunes were over. 

Off Harry ran into the house, and took his 
seat at the dinner-table; for he was desperately 
hungry after his light breakfast: indeed, so 
hungry was he, that he quite forgot to find 
fault with the food upon the table ; ^though the 
two principal dishes, consisting of cold roast 
beef and rice-pudding, were very old acquaint- 
ances of his. 

He intended to have returned into the garden 
to play. It happened to be our little friend's 
holiday-time, and he had at present tio other 
occupation. But a light shower was falling, 
and his mamma desired him to amuse himself 
in the nursery until the rain was over; so he 
went upsturs and took out his little theatre. 
He arranged the scenes, drew up the curtain, 
and marched all his actors upon the stage ; but 
as he had begun without the least idea of what 
they should say, he very soon dropped the cur- 
tain, and left them to themselves. Then he 
took his great fiag, elevated it in the air, and 
marched slowly wee times up and down the 
room. That failing to amuse, he looked out his 
sword and knapsack, buckled them on, donned 
his helmet, took up his gun, and sxereised for 
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fully firt miimtM. Th«ii be fatebed bit laiigi 
Bcrap-book, ind looked once into ^e beginning 
and once into the end. After tbat be sat 
gravely down, and painted three eowe upon a 
I^eoe of cardboard. These being laid aeide, the 
naxl reeouree was the large rockmg^boree, which 
usually stood quietly in a comer of the room. 
Harry leaped into the saddle, and took with 
him nis great drum, on which he drummed 
lustily aa he made believe to oanter along. Then 
-^what then } Why then a fit of his old oom. 
plaint Game over him i he threw himself into a 
chair, stretehed out bis arms, and yawned fear, 
fully. 

f< Oh dear, dear I I have ab^dy played so often 
with all these things I and that is so tire*<<— " 

Stop t Harry, stop t my boy, before you say 
the ftttal word t In vain t — hardly was the first 
syllable out of his mouth than the spell began 
to woi^. A strange uproar ensued. The play- 
things hustled and bustled about, until at length 
they had anranged themselvee into a regular pro- 
oeeeion. First went the huge flag, jumping and 
flattering at the head of his fellows. Then fol- 
lowed the theatre, stumbUng slowly along, rick- 
rack-raek. The actors had arranged tbem- 
sehresin order upon the stege, and, as they 
were borne shakily along, each sang his best 
opera-songand waved his hat. After these came, 
with in^estic step, the gun with its handsome 
embroidered cover} then the drum, with drum« 
sticks beating it merrily, ta-ta-ra-too. On one of 
the sticks perched the knapsack ; on the other 
bung the sword in its enamelled sheath. The 
helmet floated over them, like the dot over an 
L Then followed the stately row of picture- 
books, large and small, each taking precedence 
according to siaei while after them sailed the 
cardboarae covered with Harry's attempts at 
painting, and drew along the paint-box in their 
wake as proudly as if it were a large ship. The 
great rocking-horse brought up the rear, canter- 
ing as it went. When the flag lowered its 
silver point for a rat-tat-tat, the nursery-door 
flew open, and the whole prooession marched 
out, in excellent order, down the stairs and 
tbiougb the passage, and out at the hall- 
door. 

For a few moments Harry had stood quite 
still, as if he would never move again ; toen, 
with a loud cry, he rushed after the depart- 
ing procession, and succeeded in catching the 
rocking-norse by the tail. But just as he did 
so, the whole row of playthings ascended Into 
the air, and flew off like a flock of swallows, 
leaving the tail in Harry's hand. He would 
ffladly nave flown after them, but it would not 
do: so he ran back into the house, screamin;^ 
and sobbing piteously. His mother met him 
on the stabs. 

" Ah I my dear Harrjr," she said, " this come:. 
of your discontented spirit I Everything was so 
tiresome I" 

The little boy heard, and tried to suppress 
hia sobs. For the firet time, be clearly under* 
etood Ami hia own coi^oc^ was tba cauae of all 



hia unbi^ipineesi and he reeolved to weep no 
longer for his losaea, bat to endeavour to naake 
the best of the poseeesiona that remaned to 
him. So ha kiaaed his mother i and whiapering 
tbat he would try to be a belter boy, ran ot 
with almoal a eheerfbl ooonteuMice to hie fath«r's 
dressing-room, where he had Juat reraembend 
that he bad still a few playthings left. Then 
he found his magioiJantem, a box of tin 
aoldiers, and a large picture-book. While be 
was looking at these with delight. Sylph and 
Tiny bounded in, and oovered him with ea- 
reesea. 

" Well, weU," exclaimed the little boy, " I 
am not so verv poor after all ! Never again, in 
all my life, will I say that unlucky word?* 

Harry kept bis promiee, and beoame ae con- 
tented a boy as he had formerly been diaoon* 
tented. He very soon found the benefit of thia 
change of feeling, for he was now as happy aa 
the day was long. One fine morning a beao* 
tiful sight was seen in the avenue that led to 
the front-door of the housf. and which was lined 
with roses of every hue, and of the nwaatost 
scents imaginable* Through this bower of 
fragrance drove the Fabry Skyblue. in a 
Urge gilded conch^sbell drawn by tortl*- 
doves. Their collars were of silver aud their 
traces of skyblue velvet; and beside them ran 
Trippet the fairy-page, in hia blue and ailvor 
suit. When the xairv reached the hous^ she 
alighted and waved her atairy wand, Harry 
and his mother looked in the diiection to wbi^ 
she signalled, and saw what appeared a flight ot 
birds coming in the distance. Very etmngt 
birds they were, however ; for, as Uiey came 
nearer. Harry could discern that they were of 
several shapes, colours, and sizee. Some of 
them were square and gilded, and fluttered 
along on square white wings i others v^eiv long 
and Upering, and shone with many hues. A 
number of little nondeecripu came with them» 
round, three-cornered, and oblong. But whal 
puzzled Harry more than anything elae waa the 
appearance of what was certainly a horse witbont 
a(i ail. 7 Ohi Momma V cried he at lengtih, ^ I 
am certain that ia my rocking-horse I And eee, 
Mamma> tops, balls, picture«booka, and, laelof 
all« my poor dear theatre t Oh, Mamma I tiM 
fairy has forgiven m(^ and here are aU my toys 
coming back 1" 

It waa so indeed i the little boy's poniebmeBt 
was at an end. The fabry kiaaed him on hie 
honeat brow, and was off u quickly aa aba had 
come. As the last gleam of her shining equi* 
page died away among the roaes, Harry became 
conaciotts of a loud, clear singing, as of balfoi 
doaw birds warbling in chorus. He tamed, 
and beheld a large gilded cage hanging in the 
hall, and full of oanariee. Hardly had he le. 
oogniaed hia own young birda, with their hthw 
and mother, all in full feather and brilliant aong 
when a new surprise awaited him. 

Tom Tuf^ the little errand-bov, came thrt>ugh 
the ball, and, bowing, respectfufiy thanked the 
yonng maHar fer tht lUee rait of ololhea that ho 
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liad gmo hiiB. Harry looked, and perceived ; for he knew that it was hie lost breakfast come 
hie own old snity the loss of which he had so back again I 



di&pkund one memorable mominp;, but which 
bad now become too little for him. As Tom 
Toft left the hall, a little white half-loaf came 
ijing through an open window, and hit Harrv 
a aonnd rap on the head : but he only laughed. 



We hope that the little boys and girls who 
read this hare no need of a Fairy to cure their 
faults — for it would be yery difficult to find one 
now-a*days. 
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An Appeal to Phtsiolooistb and the 
Press. By H. Freke, M. D. — {Dublin : 
Fawmny Orafton-street). — In 1848 Dr. Freke 
published a work on organisation, in which he 
advocated original views upon several topics of 
leading physiological interest; which views 
were pronounced by the British and Foreign 
Review to be, for the most part, little more than 
simply an expression, in abstract terms, of what 
others had worked out in the concrete form. In 
1861 Dr. Freke finds a distinguished physiologist 
advancing views identical with those which he 
had pubfished in '4t, without reference to his 
publication, which he believes to have been 
crushed by the verdict of his reviewer. Of the 
entire impression, with the exception of some 
dozen copies or so, the whole were returned to the 
author by his publisher— a sufficiently mortify- 
ing circumstance, but rendered infinitely more 
so when, three months subse(^uently to its re- 
publication, in a Royal Institution which had 
decUned to do the author the honour of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his volume, " The 
Origin of Species," a gentleman of distinguished 
physiological attainments enunciated the pro- 
position already published, evidently under the 
impression that he was then enunciating it for 
the first time, namely— 

That for the organisation or formation of one or- 
ganic entity, there is neoessity for a simaltaneous 
disorganization or decay of another ; so that daring 
the manifestation of vegetative life, both these pro- 
cesses— namely, that of formation and of decay— are 
of necessity simultaneously in operation. 

A proposition which was accepted by the re- 
viewer as little more than the expressing, in ab- 
stract terms, what others had worked out in the 
concrete form. Yet tiiirteen years after the first 
appearance of this proposition Dr. Savory ad- 
vances the following views, which are now re- 
ceived as novel. 

I would venture, then, to speak of life as being 
essentially a state of dynamical eqoillbriam, as con- 
sisting, inndamentally and nnivertaliy, in a defi- 
nite relation between destraction and renewal, In a 
regulated t<i|ju8tment between waste and repair, 
whereby the condition is maintained, notwithstand- 
ing constant change. 

Certainly, if there was novelty in the pro- 
position in 1861, the almost identical expression 
of Dr. Freke in '48, with which it is so 
closely related, deserved a little more credit 
than it received at the hand of the British and 
Foreign Remew, We cannot follow Dr. Freke 
in his exposition of the grievance under which 



he very palpably labours ; but we gather from 
his own account of the want of method and . 
manner in the preparation of his volume on 
" Species," that its failure was owing to its in- 
nate defects of composition and arrangement. - 
It would only be justice, however, on the part 
of the literary and scientific world to turn back to 
the doctor's work on " organization," and judge 
for themselves how far he originated the views 
subsequently published by Drs. Beale and 
Savory, &c. 

The Temperance Conoress of 1862. — 
{London: W, Tweedie, 337, Strand.)— 'This 
publication comprises the transactions of the 
Temperance League, during the summer of 
the present year, when taking advantage of 
the gathering of the people to the great ex- 
hibition, the congress of the Social Science 
Association in the metropolis, and the presence 
of many philanthropical foreigners in connection 
with the International Benevolent Association, 
it was resolved, on the part of the Committee of 
the National Temperance League, to hold a 
series of public meetings for the advocacy of 
temperance, on the part of temperance reform- 
ers from all parts of the kingdom, and to bring 
its principles under the notice of foreign visitors. 
The papers read at this congress, and which 
embrace a variety of subjects in connection with 
the temperance question, are many of them 
exceedingly well written, and contain much in- 
terestiuff information. Very few of our readers 
are probably aware that the number of compul- 
sory drinking laws in England amount to four 
hundred. Many of tiiese we have heard of as 
old customs— such as drinking together upon a 
bargain, treating, &c. ; but we never till now 
knew their arbitrary nature, nor that fines and 
punishments were inflicted for breaking them. 
This is, however, the case, it appears. Amongst 
these occasions of drinking many have such 
musty and antiquarian names as to put us to 
the trouble of consulting the pages of " Notes 
and Queries," unless some of our well-read 
readers can help us } What, for instance, is the 
meaning of " mugging the foreman," '* brother- 
ing, bulloning, hunting the maud," " Smyrna 
pints," "socket money," "wayz goose ?"&c., 
for non-compliance with which we are told a va- 
riety of hideous and inexorable punishments are 
inflicted. But the paramount interest of the 
publication is the account of the vast amount of 
work done by the League. At present we read 
that there -are at least four thousand temperance 
societies. Mr. Tweedie, the publisher, during 
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ihe ksi fair atona^ Bold pladge-books tvflkieBt 
to take two hundred and eeven^ thoaaand namMy 
and, beaidea these, during the same period, two 
hoBdred tbouaand pladge-carda. Dmiof^ the 
kat year there were thirteen largfe teisperaDoe 
aaaociationa, employixig fbrtf paid leotureray 
with an united annual income of £22,000. The 
inoyement sustains three weekly newspapers, 
with an united circulation of 25,000 weekly ; 
also six monthly magazines, with an united cir- 
culation of 20,000. The BrUish Workman has 
a circulation of 250,000. The Adviser, a pe- 
riodical for the yoon^, haa over 50,000. The 
Btrnd qf Hcfn Renew over 250,000. Two 

' quarterly reviewa have a joint drculaliim of 
10,000. The Temperanoe Provident and Life 

• Insurance Institution haa an annual iBComa of 
£114»000, and iha Temperance Land and Boild- 
iog Society an income of £77*000. Tbeae have 
all 'risen since the year 183K It ia believad 
that 500 clergymen and 1,000 Engliah diaaent- 
hkff ministers give the cauaa the benefit of their 
example and influence. Several ladiaa are alao 
active in their efforts to spread a love of tempe- 
rance, and javeniia societies are everywhere 
prospering, and exercising a wonderful and 
pleaaing influence on the adult population* in 
addition to the benafita derivabla to tha youth. 
In brieC the fruita of the movement are |Mtent, 
and command the respect of all right-thmking 
peraona, however they may disaant from the 
totahabttinemce prindplaa to which the mainbeKs 
of the league now pfedge thamaelfea. Thia 
pledge may be aaaential to those who are prone 
to, or easily tempted to excess ; but we ^^^»^^ 
it is a atumbling-block in the path of the really 
temperate mao, who finda hia own reaolation 
and self-respecC* on thia point aa in every other 
moral questioa, a law to himaelf. But, how 
ever we may differ aa to the true meaning of 
temperance, and the distinctiona of uae and 
abuae, we honour the intentiona of the aociety 
moat truly, and congratulate ita membera npoe 
their auccesa and the apread of the virtue Uiey 
have at heart, whether whoUy owing to the 
efforta of the League ; or, outaide of it, in no 
iaconsideraUe meaaure, to the apaead of edno»- 
tion and re fi nement, and the eonaeqnealpaasing 
out of fashion, in the upper and laiddld rlaooafl 
of society, of the taUe habits of o«ff greal- 
grandfathera. 

PERIODICALS, if, 

Tfim Englishwoman's Journal. (19, 
Langham Place, Regent Street; W, Kamt and 
Co,^ Paternoster iloir).-— A paper entitled ** On 
the Choice of a Business," forming a chapter 
of an unpublished book by Misa Boncherett, 
appeara in the November part of our content 
porary, in which the writer doea not slur over 
the drawbacka to the varioua employmenta open 
to women, or under-rate the amount of compe- 
tition for them, or ignore the necessity for fitness 
on the part of the candidate to ensure success 
in an^ . Herein the writer ezhibita the loUy of 
biin^mg np g^ of ihe middle-daasea to the 




already overatecksd esUiiigs of gofemssses and 
dreaainakers, in which, if they dieDiselves sue- 
ceed, it la 01^ bf eausing the failun of others. 
Nmrsing and midwifery, which wobmb are pto- 
perly instracted m at Kfaig'a College Hoapital, 
are only auited to persons of strong nenrea and 
superior intell'igence, and who poeassa '*gopd 
health, a peculiar cast of mind, combining force 
of chnraeter, good temper, and the power of 
being contented with little gaiety and amuse- 
ment. Oidy a aelect few can therefore be fitted 
for it; but tnose who feel themselves suited for 
this employment eonld not engaffs in a me 
useful and honourable career." liSEw-copyii 
reqmres, in order to succeed in it, <* the assnr 
patronage of aeveral aohotora.'^ Clerkshipe im 
telegrq>h-ofikee are so sought after thai there 
Me far more candidatea tlum vacancies. With 
a proper knowledge of arithmetk and a good 
handwriting, women might be more fraqnantfy 
empkmd aa book4Leepera and derka in siiope. 
Miss Boncherett .also drawa attestk>n to pfiio- 
togvaphy and hooae-dscoratkm, aa practical aan 
ptoyments for women. We wooldalao rsndiid 
them thaa the ait of wood-engrating offiffs, m 
these deye of iUvsHatsd hooks and bill-hseda, m 
locrative, hot as yet little notked, ocoopetion 
lor women* Siagukrly enough^ in the leog 
Hstof s uiploym sniB S M gesC e d or spoken of m 
the paper befisie na, this obvioasry fjiammiiis^ 
and cuuipai ' ati vety moccnpied, brncfa of in- 
dsetrial art is not so mock aa hinted at. It 
ia stated that at Dieppe^ women carvn ivorf 
hroodiee ad other omamenta, whkh find a 
market aoHNigat na, and ti»t qoantitiee of cheap 
French ahoea are made by wooMa and sold 
here— fiKts soiBcisntly raggestive in a ecmetay 
where womanly eoiplinmMBts are ee hw aa m 
oar own* One other hint is naoelescdleD^ and 
deserves immediate developments it k, that 
good eooke in gentleman's h o na ea be allowed to 
take an apprentke^ and to receive a lee fiat 
teachMig her. The pio fcss or, geMfaUy so 
jeah)U9 of her art, woold then take peine to 
feach, and at tiie end of the year would send 
out her pupil an accompHshed cook. The sys- 
tem, we are toldy works well abroad; and thece 
seema to be no reason why it should not in 
England, It would coat the mistreaa hot the 
food of the apprentice, and the uae of an extra 
huid in the kitehen would be worth that. Tha 
cook woiUd be glad to reocive a fee, the ap« 
prentice to learn, the kitchen-maid woold hear 
the instructions the cook waa giving the other 
girl, and pick up a little knowlec^e by this 
means. Thna all parties would be bene&e4 
and the race of cooks multiplied and improved. 
Meet sincerely, for the aake of aockty aa well aa 
that ol theindividviele ths m ea h ss ^ we hope tiiat 
our lady-readers who are the mistresses af 
eatablLdimaita, and oeod cooks, may pot tkia 
ayataoa in praetice imuent delayy An mt e r aa t 
ing memoir of Caroline Pichkr ie commenced^ 
and the '* Dream of Nabouassar^ eonehided. 
There ia also a notable paper on " Iitfani Mori- 
talitv and ita Canaes.'* Fkom the retame af 
**^ fe» gwtTar deaeial, ii appears that thalaifest 
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ntdnber of infants die from preventdblt csnses. 
The mortality of children in towns nearly 
doubles that of children in the country^ from 
the close, badly sewered, lU ventilated lanes and 
aUeys in which a large proportion of them are 
bom; want of breast-m^ is another acti?e 
cause of this mortality, and] adulterated cow's- 
milk « yerv j^otent one. Improper and over- 
feeding kills Its quota, and overdosing with 
medicine is a fertile cause of infant-death ; sitP- 
£ocation, through a careless, or drunken nurse 
or mother, is a verv common agent; and foul 
bodies and foul clotnes an active one. In this 
imper there appears a para^aph which so en- 
tirely bears out our own views on the effects of 
the factory system on women, that we are glad 
to add its force to all that^we bave» from time to 
time^ urged on the subject. 

TUs system rthe anther observes] clearly proves 
the present and prospeetive erfls of withdrawing 
firls of a tender^ age from the inflaenee of home, 
little eraatares, wIm, if gnlded by their own imthiets , 
we«ld harily devete tsn miavtes to one trahi of 
theogbt or one eco ap eltQo, am eompeUed to spend a 
great part of the day in monotononi labovr. TImn 
is BO real chUdbood ; there is bo traasitioD period. 
The indaences of bosM Ibave Bsver been tnily ez- 
perienoed; the duties wkich can; be' learned ooly at 
the domettic hearth are imknown : the girl becomes 
a woman, bat without the\finer instincls and sym- 
pafthiei of her aez. They have been crushed out of 
her by preoccupation and routine. Sheistelfiih, 
caleulatieg, muscular, and even violent in her oon- 
duot ; such at least bas been>iRela1ly deserlbed as a 
iHOBoendhioB of ftmales in nannfiMtnriBg dls- 



Bilmmlng to the 'statistics of inftnt mortality, 
wo loam firom(offidd tables, that in England 
and Wales only, there were registered in 1852, 
the dea^e of 94,407 infants; while it is esti- 
nalM that, in LcmdoB alone, at l«Mt 300 infents 
perish annually '^by direct yiokmee. The pa- 
na^ for all tibis, dm writer (an M. D.) looks 
for in die better tanitary and moral, truning of 
young women] of the poorer dttses, andm a 
nore active t^finpathy betvreen ricVimd poor. 

The Spabrow ako tbb Pruoiosb* By 
Y.S.N. BmilyFmtVul,GrmtCorMm-gtrt$i.'^ 
Amongst the many pleasant stories which Y. S. N. 
bas contributed to the " Leaves for LitUe Ones" 
In our pages, " The Sparrow and the Primrose" 
is one of the pretties^ and was, we have reason 
to know from juvenile critics in our private circle, 
very favourably received. ConsciooB of its popu- 
larity, the author has reprinted it in a substen- 
tive torn, and has prettily iUustiated her subject. 
Moreover, it has a new claim on the sympaUiies 
of little purchasers. It is sold, we learn from 
the tiUe-page, for the benefit cHf the *' Hospital 
for Sick Children ;" a veiy meritorious obiect, 
and one in which the little children, whose 
slightest sufferings are so tenderiv soothed and 
cared for at home, will be glad to Wp. Smida?- 
. f0lMX>l tsiflharsb Umn will find it a pretty gift 



for iheur pupils. We presume that it is sold at the 
printers, for, by an oversight, this very essentiid 
piece of intelligence is not steted. The Hospital 
for Sick Children, of which a very graphic ac- 
count appeared in our pages several years ago, 
is situated in Great Ormond-street, and is open 
to visitors on certain days of the week, and we 
cannot suggest for the more thoughtful of our 
young friends a more interesting visit during the 
vacation, or one more likely to confirm them in 
feelings of benevolence and sympathy in such 
good works, than one with mamma or some 
other authorized friend to this Hospital for Sick 
Children. We may remind them, also, that the 
gift of a few toys they may have wearied of, or 
a packet of copies of this pretty littie book sold 
for the littie patiente' benefit will serve to wile' 
away the long days of slow convalescence, or 
help to amuse the intervals of active suffering. 

Magnet Stobiks: Thx Stobt of a 
Febblb. By J. A. Hall. (London: Groom" 
bridge and Sons, Paternoster Row,) — ^This story 
of a pebble runs in quite a new course from any 
that have preceded it in this interesting series of 
juvenile tales ; and while telling ite own history 
entwines witi^ it that of the brothers Harry 
and Freddy Harley, who have found the piece of 
madrepore in its pebble shape on the sea shore, 
and are the means of bringiog out ite beauty at 
the hands of the lapidary and jeweller. These 
boys are not represented in the imposeible per- 
fection which too many writers aim at : they are 
good boys, though not free from the faulte which 
naturally beset children; but they have suffi- 
cientiy educated feeling and generous impulses 
to be conscious of, and to regret their short com- 
ings in right conduct. We fancy young readers 
wUl toke greater interest in the *' common things 
of the sea shore," after reading this story, and 
in many it may be the means of arousing a taste 
for gemogv, a science that, like all others that 
have for their subject the study of Natpre, is 
fiill of everyday delight The vary pavemento 
are doquent to such students, and ^ germoDa in 
gtmMB,'' are daily read by them. 

Pawbey's Ladies' FaihionabiiB Seposi- 
TOBT POB 1863. (Londom Suttaby andCo.)-^ 
Oldest and best of tt»e pocket books, ''Pawsey'' 
fairlv vindicates ite claims to the patronage of 
oar lady readers. In addition to a prize tak by 
F. H. Knapp, and another prose story by Mrs. 
Bird, there are no less than thirty-six psges filled 
with original poems, many of them above average 
merit But besides theee attracUoos it is very 
gracefully ornamented with a tinted frontispiece, 
and vignette. The first, Sandringham Hall, Nor- 
folk, which has recently become the property of 
the Prince of Wales, has of iteelf, at this period 
especially, sufficient interest for English adi iS 
to render "Pawsey's" the popalar pocket-book. 
The book contains, besides the illustration (also 
tinted) of Growfield Church, Suffolk, four engrav- 
ings, and infinite amuseoMiit for Christmas fire- 
site iniiuiiiflien^blsBew soifBiis, diandsi^lief 
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BEAUTIFUL COUNTBRPANE. 

IN SaUARBB POBMKD OF POUR PLBUB8-DB-U8, AND BCBOLLB JOINBD WITH 8TBIPBS OF 

INSBBTION. 

Matbrials.— Boaet Hetd Knitting Cotton No. 6» four thread! of Meiin« Walter Btom aBdCo.»of 

Derby ; and 2 pine No. 14. 



Cast on 63 stitches. 

Knit 2 plain rows. 

3rd row. Knit 2, seam 49* knit 2. 

4th. Same as 3rd. 

5th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 19, seam 3, knit 3, 
seam 3, knit 19> seam 1, knit 2. 

6th. Knit 3, seam 19> knit 3, seam 3, knit 3, 
seam 19» knit 3. 

7th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit I, seam 18, knit 9, 
seam 18, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

8th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 18, seam 9, knit 18^ 
seam 1, knit 3. 

9th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 17, knit 5, 
seam 1, knit 5, seam 17, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

10th. — Knit 3, seam 1, knit 17, seam 6, knit 1, 
seam 5, knit 17) seam 1, knit 3. 

11th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 8, knit 5, 
seam 4, knit 4, seam 3, knit 4, seam 4, knit 6, 
seam 8, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

12th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 8, seam 5, knit 4, 
seam 4, knit 3, seam 4, knit 4, seam 5, knit 8, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

13th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 7* knit 7, 
seam 2, knit 5, seam 3, knit 5, seam 2, knit 7, 
seam 7> knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

14th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 7* seam 7* knit 2, 
seam 5, knit 3, seam 5, knit 2, seam 7, kmt 7» 
seam 1, knit 3. 

15th. Knit 2, seam I, knit 1, seam 7, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 4, seam 1^ knit 4, seam 5, knit 4, 
seam 1, knit 4, seam 2, knit 2, seam 7, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 2. 

I6th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 7, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 4, knit 1, seam 4, knit 6, seam 4, knit 1, 
seam 4, knit 2, seam 2, knit 7, seam 1, knit 3. 

I7th. Knit 2, seam I, knit 1, seam 8, knit 1, 
seam 2, knit 9, seam 5, knit 9, seam 2, koit 1, 
seam 8, knit 1, seam 1 , knit 2. 

18th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 8, seam 1, knit 2, 
seam 9, knit 5, seam 9, knit 2, seam 1, knit 8, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

19th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 10, knit T, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 2, seam 2, knit 7, 
seam 10. knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

20th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 10, seam 7* knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 3, seam 2, knit 2 seam 7, knit 10, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

21st. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 4, knit 7, seam 4, knit 1, seam 3, knit 1, 
seam 4, knit 7, seam 4, knit 2, seam 3, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 2. 

22nd. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 3, seam 2, knit 4, 
seam 7, knit 4, seam 1, knit 3, seam 1, knit 4, 
seam 7, knit 4, seam 2, knit 3, seam 1, knit 3. 

23rd. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 4, 
•earn 3, knit 7, seam 5, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 



seam 5, knit 7, seam 3, knit 4, seam 3, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

24th. Knit 3^ seam 1, knit 2, seam 4, knit 3, 
seam 7, knit 5, seam 1, knit I, seam 1, knit 5, 
seam 7, knit 3, seam 4, knit 2, seam 1, knit 3. 

25th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 2, knit 5^ seam 2, knit 1, 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 1, 
seam 2, knit 5, seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

26th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 3, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 5, knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 3, 
seam 5, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

27th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 3, seam 2, knit 6, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 7, knit 1, seam 1, knit 6, seam 2, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 3, seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

28th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 6, knit 1, seam 1, knit 7, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 6, knit 2, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 1, knit 3. 

29th. Knit 2, seam 6, knit 1, seam 2, knit 9» 
seam 1, knit 7, seam 7» knit 7, seam 1, knit 9» 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 3. 

30th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 9, knit 1, 
seam 7^ knit 7, seam 7, knit 1, seam 9» knit 3, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

3lst. Knit 2, seam 1, knit I, seam 3, knit 15, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 15, 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 3. 

32nd. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 16, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 16^ knit 3, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

33rd. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 3, knit 14, 
seam 4, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 4, knit 14, 
seam 3, knit 1, seam 1, knit 3. 

34th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 3, seam 14, knit 4, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 4, seam 14, knit 3, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

35th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 4, knit 14, 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 3, knit 1, seam 2, knit 14, 
seam 4, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

36th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 4, seam 14, knit 2. 
seam 1, knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 14, knit 4, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

37th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 6, knit 16, 
seam 3, knit 16, seam 6, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

38th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 6, seam 16, knit 3, 
seam 16, knit 5, seam 1, knit 3. 

39th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 3, knit 4, 
seam 3, knit 6, seam 2, knit 4, seam 1, knit 4, 
seam 2, knit 6, seam 3, knit 4, seam 3, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 2. 

40th« Knit 3, seam 1, knit 3, seam 4, knit 3 
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seam 6, knit 2, seam 4, knit 1, seam 4, knit 2, 
Beam 6, knit 3, seam 4, knit 3, seam 1, knit 3. 

41 St. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1^ seam 1, knit &, 
aeam 5, knit 1, seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 7, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 2, knit 1, seam 5, knit 5, 
aeam 1^ knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

42nd« Knit 3, seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 6, 
seam 1, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, seam 7, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam I, knit 5, seam 6, knit I, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

43rd. Knit 2, seam 2, knit 6, seam 3, knit 4, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 5, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 4, seam 3, knit 6, seam 2, knit 2. 

44tb. Knit 4, seam 6, knit 3, seam 4, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 3, seam 5, knit 3, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 4, knit 3, seam 6, knit 2, seam 2. 

45th. Knit 2, seam 2, koit 6, seam 9, knit 3, 
seam 4, knit I, seam 4, knit 3, seam 9» knit 6, 
seam 2, knit 2. 

46th. Knit 4, seam 6, knit 9^ seam 3, knit 4, 
aeam 1, knit 4, seam 3, knit 9, seam 6, knit 4. 

47 tb. Knit 2, seam 2, knit 4, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 6, knit 5, seam 7» knit 5, seam 6> knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 4, seam 2, knit 2. 

48th. Knit 4, seam 4, knit 2, seam 2, knit 6, 
seam 5, knit 7, seam 5^ knit 6, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 4, knit 4. 

49th. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 3, seam 6, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, seam 7> knit 3« 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 2, knit 2, seam 6, knit 3, 
seam 1, knit 2. 

50th. Knit 3, seam 3, knit 6, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 7, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 2, knit 6, seam 3, knit 3. 

5l8t. Knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, seam 16, knit 3, 
seam 5, knit 3^ seam 16^ knit 2, seam 1, knit 2. 



52nd. Knit 3» seam 2, knit 16^ seam 3» knit 5, 
seam 3, knit 16» seam 2, knit 3. 

53rd. The same as 49th. 

54th. The same as 48th ; and so on nntil all 
the rows have been knitted back, when the 
square will be complete. 

For the stripe between the squares cast on 
16 stitches. 

Knit 2 plain rows. 

3rd row. Knit 2, seam 1 j knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, knit 2. 

4th. Knit 3, seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

Repeat the 3rd and 4th rows altematdy, each 
3 times more. 

11th. Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, make I, 
koit 2 together, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1; 
make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 2. 

12th. Knit 2, seam 4, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 5, knit 2. 

Repeat the 11th and 12th rows alternately, 
each 3 times more, then repeat from the 3rd row 
until you have the lengtn of the stripe. For 
the pieces to join between the squares, cast on 
the same number of stitches, and knit 2 plain 
rows. 

Knit 88 rows of the pattern, knit 2 plain rows, 
and cast off. 

These short pieces must be very neatly sewed 
to the squares, to the casting off of one and the 
casting on of the other. 

The long strips of insertion to be sewed up 
the sides of the squares. 



AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 



The Haymarkbt 

Still continues to draw crowds to witness the 
evergreen " Lord Dundreary." With this and 
some good farces the theatre affords a bill of 
fare sufficient for the most esigidnt play-goer. 

The Princbss's, 

Under Mr. Lindus's management, has been 
presentihg to the public a selection of standard 
English plays, well cast, and well put on the 
stage. In the '* Hunchback," Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick as the heroine, has coDferred fresh brilliance 
on her well known reputation. The theatre 
boasts a strong company and good management, 
and will, we trust, be as successful with new 
plays by contemporary authors as with the more 
ancient gems of the drama. 

Thb Olympic 

Has made a hit in the new play by Watts 
Philips, ^'Camilla's Husband," in which Mr. 
Neville plays the part of Maurice Warner, in 
his accustomed dashing and graceful man- 
ner. 

Sadler's Wells 

Prospers under Miss Lncett's management. 



The drama of " Rob Rov" is in preparation, 
and a new and original burlesque on a well 
known play is to be produced. In our next we 
shall have more scope for description, seeing 
that the Christmas pieces, with Ain, parody, 
brilliant scenery, and blue-fire afford ample 
food for the descriptive if not the critical pen. 

W. R. 

ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

We are glad to inform our readers that the 
success which has attended the concerts of 
''National Melodies," organized by Mr. 
Lockyer, the energetic secretary of the Vocal 
Association, has resulted in the programme 
of another, for the evening of Wednesday 
the 3rd, the second part of which is to consist 
of '' Irish National Melodies," accompanied by a 
band of 20 harps. We are also glad to say that 
Mr. Benedict will conduct, and that Mr» John 
J. Cheshire has undertaken the superintendence 
of the harps, and has composed new symphonies 
and preluaes for them ; so that the only draw- 
back to the past performances, in which the 
harp accompaniments were too frequently at 
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fuaHkf are cKtm ii0 be obfiiti^ immI tfattuce]- 
lent sinffing of ib« choir iwopmrlf tnppoited. 
Those who remember how chamuofsly ione of 
tbo melodies ware rendered ou the occaem of 
the last concert, will be pespered to e^jof even 
a more eatisfactorymimeal treat OB Wedaeedey 



BOTAL POLYTBCHNia 

Taking advantage of the leading topic of the 
day, " Cotton/' its mode of growth* its chosen 
hauitat, its culture, preparation, and finest 
staple ; Professor Pepper, with that ready grasp 
of subject so essential to the litwary and scien- 
tific man, has been interesting large audiences 
through the past month with the natural history 
and general treatment of this plant; so im- 
portant in its relation to ^wdonal industry, com- 
mercial wealth, and domestic comfort. 



Warmth and the saline breeees seem esseatial 
to the full development of the cotton-tree, of 
which there are many species. Its value in the 
market is decided by the length and aUsticity 
of the fibre, and it is these superior qualitiee 
which make tne loss of the American staple 
so important to us. In describing the history 
of cotton in India Mr. Pepper gave an amusing 
description of the careless way in which it is 
pluited, often intermixed with various other 
seeds, in order to give a chance of a crop of 
some sort or another. The rude mode of 
gathering and preparing i^ and the vicnssitndes 
to which it is subjected in its tranrit hy bullock- 
waggon and boat to the place where it is ship- 
ped. The short staple, and the dirty eonditton 
in which it reaches us are thoroughly accounted 
for in this description* which is rendered more 
yivid by dissolving views of the plantation and 
nadfe proceeeee, and tiie roade by which it 



feediee Bombay at tte rate of a jailo oer dSsai, 
and the crafts in which it ieoet on fire haUni- 
doaen timoe in the oourea of iti rim voyage. 
The lecture ie throoghout fiiU of infogiiMiiHWi 
and abundant iu hop^ pnNBiaee of fotnre nn* 
provement in the growth of the Indian plant, 
which up to the p fe ee nt tjamhaa nevor received 
that attention at the hand of natifo growen 
wbidi is nsoaired to perfset the qoalit^ of iea 
produce. Now, its enhanced valna will make 
It worth their while to inoioaae their care in ito 
eultare, and the result is ImAed for with a foil 
assurance of improvement Under the en- 
lightened government of the Pasha of Egypt 
another sooroe of sapply is expected, and id- 
together, dark as ie «ie prmsnt aspect of the 
cotton mann£sctnring districts, there ie good 
hope for them in die future. Scvenl beai^ifol 
experiments, iUustrative of submarine war- 
we, are amongst the attractive fsalur e a of 
a visit to thie interesting school of science, 
experimente, which if put into practieal use 
would render war impoeeihle oj the very 
terrors of their dcetni(»veneee. Sub-marine 
boats that gUde invisibljf under the doomed ship 
and blow h«r to atoms without themedves appear- 
ing, liquids that projected on the sails of a ship 
from the distant deck ai an enemy caum than 
to ignite and bum with a rapiditv that notibdni^ 
can eave,and while the disaUed ship hee helpieea, 
the whole sea around her is set on €ie by an 
ether so volatile, that it floate upon the sm^hce, 
and ao fierce that it fires every object it meets 
with. A concert, and a well arranged sketch of 
London from the time of the Britons to our 
own days, iUustmted widi diaeolving viswa, 
and the lovely illuminated fountain conclude 
an abundant and gratifying entertainment. We 
cannot conclude our notice without reference 
to the generous benefit gifen on the 26th, at 
this estabUshment, towards the Lancaslure re- 
lief fund. 



THB TOILET. 

(Speeialfyfi^^m Paris. J 



First FioiJnn.— Drsea of my eilk, trimmed 
with a deep flounce, along the need of which are 
set velvet stars surrounded with ChantiUy lace. 
These stars are also continued on the bottom of 
the flounce. The body is pointed and decorated 
with stars like those on ^ skirt, but smaller 
of course in dimension. This ornament is con- 
tinued from the front along the back to the end 
of a short tmlle, like that of a postilion's Jacket. 
The sleeves are open from the elbow downwards, 
and are held together near the end with lace tabs. 
Velvet stare are set on firom the elbow and round 
the bottom of the sleeve, and there is also one 
on each shoulder. Muslin embroidered collar 
and under sleeves. Crepe bonnet, ornamented 
at the side with a buncn of wheat-ean, black 
and straw colour, placed fit the h^ of a (Ul 



Inll of Chantiny lace. The same ean tdthin 
the oap. 

Skconp Fioubb.—- Green silk dress, trimmed 
wiUi a narrow flounce, set on in hollow plsits 
and headed with a fiill rucke, pinked at the c^ges. 
This facile is of silk, of a darker shade than Uie 
dress. The body, almost round at the waist, is 
ornamented with a similar ruche forming breces. 
The sleeve is cut with an elbow, rather wide at 
the bottom, and is trimmed with a frill laid in 
plaits, headed by a pinked ruehe, A frill laid in 
iarga pfauts is put on the sleeve as a jockey. 
Bmbroidered muslin collar edged with lace. 
Under-sleeves of puffings, separated by inser- 
tions, and trimmed with Vatociennes. Head- 
dress in the Spanish style, made of black figured 
tuUe, bordered by a lace rtic^ mbced with velvet. 



Ptaiimg BvenU Be-BdUed. 
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A loft 01 fffoituit fufvt flows u onuuiMUl and t 
loBg ]ftC6 borh$ bdond* I 

Thieo Fiouu.— ToiWt for a little Rirl oC 
ten jears of age, compoaed of a firock of Irish 
poplin, with a plain body, hnce8>and a Bernes^ 
waiat-t>and> black ailk, embroidmd with white* 
The skirt is trimmed with a band of silk to 
match the braess. Swiss ektmisetie^ and under 
slserss. Boots laced in front. Tfooeers 
plaited at the bottom. Inrisible hair net. 

Popline of a tartan pattsrn are mnch in vogue 
to both hltlegsle and boys' oostomes. Avery 
prettv dreee to a jUlff/e of six years of ageie com* 
posed of grey poplin, braided with brown $fnh 
tmehe. The cor$i^9f \fm and sonare) is orna- 
mented with 9(mtache, ae ave the sleeves. With 
tine robe our JUktte ebonld wear a ch&petm 
Henry III., with tijMmaeke of Mack and certo 
feathersy and a httle btufuim or jackei of eoft 
giey ololfa, with a reverse of brown silk^ and 
podMta of tiie samei A little linen collar, and 
brown Uffeim cravat. 

Pelerines of lace or mnslhiy wit£ mtre'dnm of 
gwpwrt at ribbon, are nrach worn, and bestow 
an air of distinction even to die most simplerobes. 
Some of the newost models are made to cross on 



the bnst ; and others are cut square behind and 
before and trimmed with a lace. For my own 
part, I think the simplest form, plain and pointed 
Defore and briiind, as effective as the more elabo« 
rate designs. 

For walking and home toilets trish poplins 
are very much in favour : plain high bodies fast- 
ened to the throat with small f!re-gilt or costly 
steel buttons. Happily for Coventry, ribbon 
ruckmgi, as well as ouiers of pinked silk, are 
very .much in request. Bands of this trimming 
are worn on the skirts, as well as on the bodiee 
of dresses, where it i^pears in the form of 
braces, or outlines the figure of the corselets, or 
jp^oro jacket so much in favour. 

Reps andpopfins will be most worn of solid 
colours. Plain rich silks are also in demand : 
these may be made as elegantly or as simply as 
possible. AH shades of grey, numoe, blue and 
green, with the new shacfes, ^ hoig*^ and '* ciwr,^ 
wXL be repreeented. Some new woollen goods 
to walking-dresses have been added to the 
monotonous lindseys and winseys, so long and 
so deservedly popular.^ Amongst these j^otZe da 
ta«eandflMrtiio<0eos«ai#, ashq>herd's plaid, in 
new colours, are ezceecGnglv warm and service- 
able« 



PASSING EVENTS BS-EDITED. 



On the first day of November her Sf ajesty . 
the Queen, in council, signed her consent to the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with Alexandra, 
Princess of Denmark ; since when the bride 
elect has been domiciled with the Queen at 
Osborne, and has to appearance beMi already 
installed in the intimate rektion which she is 
to fill in the domestic circle of her Majesty. 
The promised event offers very interesting social 
and national points of contrast to the last mar- 
riage of a Prince of Wales ; and, so to as the 
principal personages are concerned, appears foil 
of happy auspices. Judging from the un- 
flattering candour of photography, the Danish 
Princess is not only handsome, but intellectual- 
looking ; and we reioice that the lot has ftUen 
on a daughter of ue old Viking race. Hes 
Majeety has commissionsd Mrs. Thom^rcraft 
to make a bust of her fotnre daswhter<^F4aw« 
The birth-day of the Prince of Wales, ignoeed 
by Ck>urt etimietie during this year oi monmiag 
for the death oi bis revered fathei^ wae only 
partially honoured in the metro]potts^ in d»> 
toence to the wisbssof the anguat widow > and 
the majority of a roval eon and folniaking el 
England, has passed over without any other 
pobiic demonstration than a tor gas stars^ and 
iUusaiMiled triple plnaev on the fhmts of his 
tradesmen's houses. But this enforced repres- 
sion of national feeling wiU, we have no doubt, 
find ample compensation on Uie occasion of the 



royal marriage, which now that the International 
Exhibition, with all iU fertility of subject matter 
for admiration or facdt-finding, ie numbered with 
the things that were, will be the next great mat- 
ter of interest, and public excitement. 

At present Uie unsafe condition of the streets 
and suburbs of London is creating no little ap- 
preheneion, and the letters in the daily papers 
relating to the outrages committed in them, or 
fffggeftf"g means for the suppression of this new 
form of crime, take us back to the days of Sur 
John Fieklhig and the " flykg post." Loving 
very dearly an hypothesis, we date the germ of 
this system of garalting to the exhibitien of 
Thuspsm in the ethnological collection in the 
Brit&i Mnsanos* There, aa oar readere may 
hate eeen, the whole prooeae is most graphically 
iUnetated-^fireos the first starting of the on- 
suspecting victim, to the moment wiMOthe eearf 
or laaaa is thcessn ever his hsad, and he finds 
hie lespiratkNi to ever impeded. At the period 
of the firsr appearance of these mod^ having 
occasion, for some literary work, to be often 
m the ethiMlegwal d^ aHme n i, it was ahnost 
staitluiy te note tiie deKription of aaen and 
boys who spanaUy on tha two first days of 
the week crowded around the table on which 
these models were disposed.. We remember, 
on more than one occasion, to have remarked 
it to a friend; for their concentrated interest 
and grim amusement at the study was (looking 
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Answerito CotreBpondeiUs, 



at the countenances of some of these visitors) a 
thing to shudder at. We should exceedingly 
like to learn the date at which London ma- 
gistrates first found their attention called to 
systemized cases of garotting ? 

Those who witnessed the dying out of the 
Intemadonal Exhibition during the last fort- 
night of its unnaturallv protracted existence^ 
must have experienced with oursehres some 
natural melancholy. The contrast of order with 
disorder, of beauty with ugly blanks and dis- 
anray^ all the glory of its summer show departed, 
and the whole merged in complete or semi No- 
vember fog, was absolutely depressing. The 
great nave cleared, for the most part, of its 
trophies, left an unnatural space about those 
which remained; so that the deadly conflict 
of the " Duelists" ' assumed a more terri- 
ble earnestness; and the inwreathed limbs 
and straining muscles of the combatants 
seemed more than ever instinct with a hopeless 
resolution. Very dreary looked "The Nor- 
wegian Bridal Group/' in all their gold and 
scarlet bravery, while the great telescope loomed 
hopelessly through the yeUow mist v atmosphere, 
without seeing anything beyond it. It was 
pleasant, however, to come suddenly on Monti's 
" Ituider," under a fan palm tree (she had been 
removed from the Roman Court), and in its 
beautifol relief looking more mutely life-like than 
ever. One almost wondered, looking at the 
luminous earnestness of the downcast eyes, how 
with the murmur and buzz of admiration about 
her, thev kept their earnest gaze upon the page, 
nor winked, nor closed. Here, too, so wonder- 
fully and delicately poised, that the upper figure 
of tne group seemed floating forth with an im- 
palpable, yet actual motion, *' The Sleep of Sor- 
row, and the Dream of Jov" remained to re- 
fresh us with last thoughts of their beauty, and 
remind us that the soul of art still animates the 
sculptors of Itaha. Other statues, hearsed in 
sarcophagus-like cases, were being borne away. 



and above the organ notes, or the hannonioaa 
instrumentation of the Coldstream Guards that 
from time to time endeavoured to cheer the 
drearv space with jubilant airs, were heard the 
sounas of dismembering hammers. Policemen^ 
in great coats, pale with cold; attendaota 
wrapped in furs; brown -paper, packing-cases, 
and hay monopolized the side courts ; and we 
console ourself, remembering the suggestion 
urged by one, who is himself the soul of kind- 
ness to the Commissioners, to permit a concert 
to be given in the building for the «id of the 
Lancashire hands, that the season put it out of 
question — the visitors even now were shuddering 
as they walked about. 

Speaking of Lancashire, reminds us that 
Chnstmas is at hand, and that the distress con- 
tinues in its direst form, notwithstanding the 
large sums contributed from week to week, and 
the many practical modes for its local alle- 
viation. Mrs. Potter's plan has worked well, 
we are told, and the industrial schools 
opened for men and women are likely to 
be of eminent future benefit to both. But 
in the midst of the great flow of charity 
to the cotton manufacturing districts, other be- 
nevolent institutions are not forgotten ; and at 
this season of storm and danger on our coasts, 
another noble woman, who gives no name, has 
presented the Life-boat Institution with the 
means of placing an additional boat upon the 
coast. 

The year and our volume are drawing to 
a close, both to be renewed, we hope, with 
renovated strength and freshness ; but on 
looking back we count the loss in time, and 
from our pages, of more than one kind 
friend and helper. Mrs. Charlotte Anne 
Bartholomew, and Mr. John Leaf, author of 
many carefully-written biographical and other 
sketches, have, within a month of each other, 
dropped from the circle of our contributors ; the 
latter at the early age of 42 . 

C. A. W. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



TO OUR RVAI^Blt^.— Wehave 
tnnch plessure in annoanoing the tppeannce of the 
first chapter of a Novel—*' Gowrie Htir'— by the 
tnthor of "The Double Marriage/' in our New 
Year's number. We are alio about to publish a 
monthly Paris letter. 

PoBTRT received f with ihtmki. — "Antonm;" 
** What has the Old Year done for us ?" '* Lines ;" 
« New Year's ThoughU ;" " To a Bird in the City ;" 
"Dead." 

*' Agnes."— Promising, bat not saffioiently finished 
for pnblioation. The subjects are trite to weariness. 

'*To my Best Beloved." — Please transmit by 
post. 

'* Snowflakes."— Not without poetic feeling, but 
^mperfect in rhyme and rhythm. Try again. 



«( 



The Slave."— Too evidently the inspiration of a 
rhyming dictionary. 

' * Chriitmas." — Had there been a thought or image, 
or et en a whole Uoe, in this composition which had 
not been said or sung before, its seasonableness 
would have rendered it acceptable. 

Pbosb accepted. — From *' L. S. ;" ''A true 
Story of the Road;" '' Piero Di Coslmo." 

MSS. retumed.'^To *'J, C. B.; to **Mn* 
Palmer;" " H. J." 

Correspondents not communicated with by 'post 
will please direct all letters, manuscripts, &o., to 
246, Strsnd. 

Want of space compels us to hold over the article 
upon ''Toole" (the comedian), also notioes of 
** The Story of Cerrantes" and '* The Omioksl 
Gallery." , 
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